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By GuNNER Harry Apbams, UNITED StaTEs Navy. 


The story of the appalling experience which befell an officer of the United States Navy. 


It is probable 


that no mortal man ever found himself in such a plight as did Gunner Adams and lived to tell the 
tale. ‘The narrative is absolutely true,” says the author; “for corroboration of the essentials I refer 
you to the ‘Newport Herald’ of August 12th, 1905, and also to officers of high rank.” 


N the morning of August roth, 1905, 
the greater part of the United States 
North Atlantic Fleet, under Rear- 
Admiral R. 1). Evans, lay at anchor 
> in the quiet waters of Bar Harbour, 
Nee for the fall target practice 


Maine. 
were in full swing, but the outward appearance 
of the huge battleships, swinging lazily at their 
cables, gave no indication of the strenuous, 


nerve-straining state of affairs within their 
mighty hulls. 

Unless you have taken part in the keen com- 
petition for that bit of red and blue bunting 
which flies at the fore-truck of the winning ship, 
you will hardly understand how earnestly each 
man strives to gain for his ship the coveted pen- 
nant. I was the gunner of the battleship 


Ilinois, and naturally had an absorbing desire 
Vol. xxv.—1. 


‘in mine-laying exercises. 


that our ship should be second tonone. Could 
I have foreseen what was to take place before 
the sun went down on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day, it is an open question whether or not my 
zeal for the trophy would have been quite so 
recklessly keen. 

On this particular morning we were to engage 
Speed and general 
results counted in the final summing-up of the 
score, and were large factors in determining the 
winning ship. All eyes were turned in the 
direction of the flagship, at whose yard-arm 
was rolled the flag which was to give the signal 
to start. 

A few minutes of waiting; then the quarter- 
master’s cry of “Signal’s up, sir,” and the com- 
petition had begun. From the other ships 
came the shrill pipe of the boatswain’s whistle 
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side, and stood 
on the ladder 
while the 
helmet was 
being bolted 
into place. My 
boat’s crew 
consisted of 
sixteen men, 
and only a few 
of them had 
had experience 
in this sort of 
work. My in- 
tention was to 
remain down 


From a) 


and the rumble of boatfalls, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the many tons of mines, 
anchors, chains, and other paraphernalia 
which constituted the equipment were being 
towed to the field of operations. Each vessel 
was to lay out twelve mines within a prearranged 
area and depth of water. A single mine con- 
sists of an anchor, a length of wire rope, and a 
huge iron sphere which contains an explosive 
charge, and each outfit weighs more than a 


thousand pounds, so it may be seen that the” 


handling of a dozen outfits requires as much 
brawn as skill. 

We arrived at our field, planted our mines, 
and got back to the ship in record-breaking 
time. 

Nothing now remained to be done except to 
wait for a few hours, and then recover the 
mines and test them for tightness and general 
condition. We succeeded in recovering eleven 
of our mines, but were unable to locate the 
missing one. ‘Time was flying, and every 
minute’s delay cut down our hard-earned score. 
We kept our steam-launch running over the field 
with grab-ropes and grapnel-irons, but without 
results, and so there was nothing for it but to 
send to the ship for the diving outfit. A diver 
was hastily rigged and sent overboard, but his 
method of searching for the missing mine was 
not satisfactory to me, and so I ordered the 
crew to haul him to the surface. 

Now, although I am a diver, my experience is 
limited to rather shallow water, or the inspection 
of ships’ bottoms. Our mines had been planted 
in fifteen fathoms of water, and the diver re- 
ported that the bottom was of dark clay, and 
that other conditions were very unfavourable 
for diving. I was anxious, however, to make 
up for lost time, and so, regardless of the depth 
of water and without the least forethought or 
hesitation, I got into the suit, stepped over the 


The Author's ship, the “ Illinois." 


only a_ short 
while, and so, 
in order to save time, I did not wait for the 
diver’s knife and belt to be buckled about my 
waist, but gave the order to screw on my face- 
plate and lower away. 

“ Here goes for Davy Jones,” I said to the 
man screwing on my face-plate, and as the clank 
and whine of the air-pump filled my ears I 
could see his face wrinkle into a grin at my 
attempt at a joke. Then the bright sunshine 
of the August afternoon gave place to the 
bottle-green of the sea as I slowly descended 
into its depths. 

No doubt I should have thought a little longer 
before going into fifteen fathoms if my zeal had 
not overshadowed my caution. However, the 
depth did not bother me until I began to near 
the bottom. It is necessary to lower very slowly 
in order that the pressure of the increasing depth 
may come more gradually on the diver’s ear- 
drums. Every moment, as this pressure becomes 
greater, the diver finds it more difficult to 
breathe, and until the bottom is reached he 
labours under real physical pain. 

I got to the bottom in pretty good shape, and 
immediately started off in the direction in which 
I supposed the missing mine to lie. It was 
pitch-dark in some places, while in others, 
where the ground was sandy, the reflected 
light made it possible to make out the direction 
of the drift of the mud which my leaden shoes 
stirred up. It is only by watching this drift that 
a diver can know his position in reference to the 
boat overhead. 

I walked about for what I judged to be 
twenty minutes, and then, failing to find any 
trace of the mine, I gave three pulls on my life- 
line to signal my desire to be hauled to the 
surface. When a signal is given by a diver it 
is always to be answered by the man tending his 
life-line in the boat above. The steady ‘“ chug- 
chug ” of the air-pump comforted me with the 
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assurance that I was being carefully tended, but 
there was no answer to my signal. I yanked the 
line again, and waited for a reply. There was 
none, however, and in a mild panic I reached 
for the air-hose and gave the signal on that. If 
my life-line had parted, then the air-hose could 
be used to haul me to the surface. Again I 
received no answer to my signal, and it occurred 
to me that my line and hose must have become 
foul of something which intercepted the signals. 
Quickly I followed my line hand over hand 
until it terminated at the mine for which I had 
been looking. I was pleased to have stumbled 
upon the missing mine, but my joy was speedily 
changed to dismay, for it was light enough at 
this point to show me that I was in desperate 
Straits. 

The mushroom-shaped anchor lay in the mud, 
while the wire rope hold- 
ing the mine in position 
led straight up until it dis- 
appeared from my view in 
the dark water overhead. 
Around this mine-wire was 
a hopeless tangle of air- 
hose, life-line, and electric 
wire. In the semi-dark- 
ness I could see that it 
would require at least an 
hour to extricate myself 
from my position. 

The pressure under 
which I laboured was now 
beginning to affect me, 
and my breath came with 
difficulty. My wits, how- 
ever, were keenly alive, 
and I began to walk 
around the upright wire to 
clear myself from it. In 
reviewing the situation 
now it seems to me that 
I must have caused the 
tangle in the first place by 
walking in a circle, with 
the mine as a centre, and 
that in stepping over my 
lifeline and hose I actu- 
ally made three knots in 
them and around the up- 
leading mine-wire. The 
pump, fortunately, 
was still sending 
air down to me, 
and I knew that 
the crew would 
not cease to pump 
until my dead 
body was lifted 


into the boat. This thought 
cheered me wonderfully. 

At this point it will be necessary 
to see what was happening over- 
head while I strove to clear 


After I had dis- 


surface 


myself below. 
appeared beneath tl 
the launch crew t n to 
make preparations to return 
to the ship. A signal was 
hoisted for the launch to 
stand by to pick up our 

line and give us a tow. 

It was expected that I 
should remain below not 
more than twenty 
minutes, and when a 
half-hour had passed 

without a sign 
from me the 
line-tender gave 
me the signal 

to come up. 


The Author, Gunner Harry Adams, United States Navy. 
From a Photograph. 
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I, of course, did not receive it. Receiving no 
answer the man repeated it, and a signal was 
given every few minutes until the crew realized 
that the line had become fouled. Thereupon 
the launch was promptly hauled to the spot at 
which the bubbles from my helmet indicated 
my position, and it was soon ascertained that I 
was foul of the mine. Although many sugges- 
tions were made for my relief, nothing was 
accomplished. ‘I'wo hours elapsed, and then 
another launch and crew from the ship arrived 
upon the scene. After a consultation it was 
agreed that I was probably already dead, and 
they decided to take a desperate chance and 
haul me up from the bottom bodily. When 
one considers that this course would put a 
weight on my frail life-line of more than half a 
ton it will be seen that my predicament was 
certainly serious. 

In the meantime, however, I was desperately 
striving to clear myself, but with every moment 
that passed I realized more clearly that my case 
was hopeless. It was not so much that I was 
entangled so inextricably, but the pressure on 
my lungs made every movement a torture, and 
I felt that each hard-drawn breath must be my 
last. Nevertheless, though my thoughts were 
coloured with the sombre hues of death, they 
did not prevent me from continuing my efforts 
to free myself. How I regretted not having 
taken along the diver’s knife! 1 tore at the 
wire rope with my finger-nails; I pressed my 
helmet against the rope and endeavoured to 
get a grip upon it with my teeth; but this, of 
course, was sheer idiocy, induced by my frenzied 
struggles against death. 

Reader, have you ever been face to face with 
death? What did you think about? Past 
sins ?—loved ones ?—regrets ? I didn’t. I was 
sure that death would claim me very soon, but 
my mind was so busy in scheming out some 
method of circumventing the grim enemy that 
the actual thing had no terrors for me. A calm 
contemplation of death will strike terror into 
the soul of the bravest man alive; but let the 
possibility appear suddenly, and I can assure 
you that the hope of life so completely over- 
shadows every other thought that all terror 
is lost. 

Suddenly the bight of the line which was 
about. my waist began to tauten; the crew 
above were evidently taking a desperate chance 
and were staking everything on the strength of 
that slender length of line. I felt myself being 
dragged along the bottom. The pressure about 
my waist was terrible, but just as I felt myself 
lapsing into unconsciousness the crew stopped 
hauling for a moment. I recovered instantly, 
and, looking round, could see the mud drifting 


down with the tide 1 was breathing heavily, 
and felt as if my lumgs must burst. 

Again the line straightened owt, and under 
the terrific pressure one of my tibs bent inward 
until it snapped. At the same moment my 
helmet came into violent contact with the 
anchor, and a blinding sheet of water poured 
over my face. I instantly realized that my 
helmet was punctured, and that if my situation 
was desperate a monient ago it was surely hope- 
less now. Hurriedly I felt for the hole and 
thrust my fingers into it. The rough edges cut 
to the bone, but the greater flow of water was 
checked. ‘The strain was too great, however, 
and I lost my senses. My hand slipped out of 
the puncture, and the inrushing water revived 
me. How many times I swooned I do not 
know, but each time a jet of cold water revived 
me sufficiently to bring me to a realization that 
my only salvation lay in keeping my hand stuffed 
into the hole in the helmet. 1 do not know 
what made me feel so certain that the crew 
would not stop pumping, but even in these 
desperate moments the thought that the men 
were going to keep on pumping until I was 
hauled to the surface was a great comfort to me. 
Although the air-hose was knotted and twisted, 
the life-giving air came down in steady throbs, 
and in a large measure served to keep the water 
from pouring through the puncture. 

It seemed to me that I had been in the death- 
trap for ages, but an occasional ray of sunlight 
penetrated even to this depth, and I made a 
feeble effort to think how many hours remained 
before darkness would set in. I will not dwell 
upon my great agony, mental and physical. 
My fractured rib did not bother me, and my 
bleeding hand, thrust tightly into the helmet, 
was numb and without pain; but the terrific 
stress under which I laboured, due to the great 
pressure, made breathing so difficult that it was 
nothing short of the tortures of Hades. It 
seemed as if I must expire at any moment, when 
suddenly the rope about my waist became still 
tighter, and I felt myself dangling and twisting 
clear of the bottom. A cloud of mud filled 
the surrounding water, but as it cleared under 
the influence of the tide I could see a tangle of 
wire, ropes, and the rest of the gear belonging 
to the outfit. ‘he mine-anchor, weighing five 
hundred and forty pounds, was suspended, a 
dead weight, from my body. Picture yourself, 
reader, within the coil of a thin rope, suspended 
seventy feet below the surface of the sea, with 
a fractured rib, and a trickling stream of water 
rising slowly to your chin. Then hang a 
weight of five hundred and. forty pounds below 
your fractured rib, and you will be in the same 
position as I. was. 


aT at mw me. 
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My helmet came into violent contact with the anchor.” 


une would suppose that nothing more terrible 
than the parting of the air-hose could now befall 
me. I was.in a state beyond any form of reason- 
ing, and could not realize that if the life-line 
would only stand the strain I should soon be 
grasping the hands of my shipmates in the blessed 
sunlight above. I was dimly conscious of the 
fact that the water about me was becoming more 
transparent, and the chill of the depths giving 
place to the warm water near the surface; while 
the tangle of ropes and mine-gear gave off 
effervescing bubbles under the gradually de- 
creasing pressure. Notwithstanding the crushing 
strain of the life-line about my waist, I began to 
breathe with less effort, and a sudden reaction of 
my senses brought back to me a full realization 
of what I had gone through, and how very soon 
I should again be in the world with my fellow- 
men. I could now see the bottom of the launch, 
and was within five feet of it when my upward 
Progress came to an abrupt halt. I learned later 
that the crew had stopped pulling on the life-line 
to gather in some of the bights of rope which 
had come to the surface. In taking up the 
slack of one of these bights a coil of it slipped 
under my leg in such a manner that my helmet 
was drawn downward. Immediately the accumu- 
lated water in my diving-suit began to flow 


toward my head. It rapidly rose to my eyes, 
covering my nose and mouth, and there I 
dangled inverted, like a trussed fowl. 

I prayed that death might come swiftly, while 
a wave of self-pity swept over me as I told 
myself that one good pull on the life-line only 
was necessary to set me upright and thus drain 
the helmet. I was now in as desperate a 
situation as one can imagine—within a few feet 
of the surface, yet apparently doomed to death. 

But help was at hand. One of the boat- 
crew, hastily stripping himself, dived down to 
get a closer look at the conditions. He noticed 
the bight of line which kept me inverted, and 
by a single swift pull had me upright in a 
second. I certainly owe my life to his keen 
judgment and quick work. He was a seaman 
named Baxter, and if this should meet his eye 
I trust that he will accept the renewed assurance 
of my gratitude. 

There is little more to tell. I was soon 
hauled on board the launch, and when it was 
discovered that my helmet was punctured the 
astonishment that I still lived knew no bounds, 
for the crew had long ago given me up for dead. 
As for myself, after a lapse of over four years 
I can hardly realize that the whole affair was a 
reality and not some awful nightmare. 


A fine leopard which was killed by the natives with spears and clubs. 
From a Photograph. 


By Lieut.-CoLoneL R. G, T. BriGHt, 
C.M.G., oF THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 


In these articles Colonel Bright, who has 
already contributed to “The Wide World” 
on several occasions, relates some of the 
incidents which befell his party on a recent 
journey lasting seventeen months, when he 
went out to the Anglo-Congolese frontier at 
the head of the British Boundary Commission. 


IL 


sane the majoniy of the 
porters were sent back to fetch 
up fresh supplies from the 
camps we had formed on our 
way, and it was from one of these supply 
parties that we lost our first man. He was 
a Swahili, and had accompanied us from 
the coast. The porters are very fond 
of music, and as this man was a 
good musician he usually marched 
in front of the caravan beating a 
large drum. On the occasion on 
which he lost his life he must, for 
some reason unknown, have left the 
narrow path and, followed by his 
comrades, wandered down a small 
stream near some villages. Here he 
was suddenly set upon by a party of 


| 
| 
| 


a 


ey: 
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natives and speared to death. The poor fellow 
must have rushed straight into a village drinking 
bout, for his assailants, numbering some twenty 
men, were all madly intoxicated, and these with 
devilish shrieks and yells set upon him, after- 
wards mutilating the dead body. A non-com- 
missioned officer and some soldiers of the rear- 
guard, hearing the uproar, hurried to the scene 
and fired on the murderers, some of whom were 
subsequently captured. 

Amongst these savages poverty is not con- 
sidered a bar to matrimony and_ happiness. 
The fact that a man has not sufficient wealth 
in cattle or kind to satisfy the parents of his 
young woman with the usual presents need not 
necessarily prevent him from marrying her. He 
forms a species of limited liability company with 
two or three of his brothers, and’ the capital is 
sunk in the purchase of the wife. 

The scope of this article only permits of a 
passing mention of the many quaint and odd 
customs of these tribes. Their marriage cere- 
monies, religious and funeral rites, and so on, 
are well worth careful study before they dis- 
appear beneath the waves of civilization rapidly 
sweeping over the Dark Continent. 

The natives in many of the districts where we 
were working understand the value of money, 
and prefer it as a medium of exchange to their 

own methods of bartering with 
cowrie shells, wire, beads, 
and cloth. At 
the time 


of which I am writing, however, we had no 
money available, so we were compelled to 
employ the native system of paying in shells for 
all small accounts, which we found most incon- 
venient and troublesome owing to their bulk 
and small value. This will be readily understood 
when it is stated that the shells were strung on 
fibre in lengths of a hundred, ten of these strings 
being equal to one rupee. 

We paid the natives a hundred shells (about 


. three -halfpence) for a day’s work, and also 


fed them, or, in lieu of food, gave them “board 
wages,” varying from five to ten shells. 

The accompanying illustration is a photograph 
of a batch of porters about to be dismissed to 
their homes. They have just been paid their 
wages in shells, and are looking forward with 
pleasure to complete idleness and indolence for 
many months to come after one short month’s 
work, 

Our next move was to the Kazinga Channel, 
a narrow, tortuous waterway enclosed between 
high banks, connecting Lake Edward with Lake 
George. Although only about a quarter of a 
mile in width, it took several days for the whole 
expedition to cross to the other side. For this 
purpose many canoes of varying sizes and 
shapes were brought to the landing-place by 
the natives—craft ranging from big ‘“dug- 
outs,” made by hollowing out the inside 
of a large tree, and capable of carrying 
some fifteen men, to small “skiffs,” scarcely 
capable of accommodating one porter and 
his load. In the case of the animals, the riding 
mules and cattle were swum across, being 
fastened by a rope to the sides of the 
“dug-outs.” The transport of the 
whole expedition involved many 
crossings and recrossings in 

these crazy boats, but the 
sualty was the 

of a mule, 
through the care- 
lessness of its 
syce. This 
man a P 
peared to 
lose his 
wits 
during 
‘the 


A pronp of porters about to be dismissed to their homes— They have been paid their wages in shells, and are locking forward 


to many months of blissful idlencas. 


Volk xxv.—2 
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crossing. He did not take the trouble to see 
that the mule’s head was held close to the side 
of the canoe, nor did he, when the poor brute 
was in distress, take the elementary precaution 
of casting it adrift, when in 
all probability it would have 
swum to the land with- 
out any assistance. 
One morning 
while in camp at 
Katwe, on the 


From a) Kakala, the blind chief. 


northern shore of Lake Edward, the fine leopard 

~ shown in the heading of this article was brought 
in by the natives, who had seen it in the grass 
near the lake. ‘The leopard was watched by 
several men, while the remainder fetched their 
chief, who possessed a rifle, and also collected 
their neighbours. They then proceeded to 
organize a hunt on truly unconventional lines. 
While the chief with his gun posted himself 
behind a tree the natives proceeded to beat out 
the grass in which the leopard was hiding. Imme- 
diately the beaters caught sight of the game, 
they, contrary to all the rules of sport, and at 
considerable risk to themselves, rushed at the 
beast and killed it with spears and clubs. ‘Though 
dangerous, the result, as may be judged from 
the picture, was successful. 

While at Katwe I took the opportunity to 
visit some small islands at the northern 
end of Lake Edward. It was a calm day, and 
the voyage took about half an hour in a large 
canoe, I landed at Izinga Island, the largest 
of the group, and took some photographs. It is 
so densely populated that its condition is awful 
and the filthy state in which the people live quite 
indescribable. So packed are these wretched 


islanders that there is no space on the island for 
cultivation, and the population is entirely depen- 
dent on the mainland for their food supply. 
The group is ruled over by Kakala, an amiable, 
white-haired old gentleman who is quite blind. 
I had some conversation with him, and before 
I left photographed him seated under his 
umbrella, with his staff planted about 
him. 
The picture on the following page 
shows a scene frequently met with 


(Photograph. 


while travelling along the road leading from 
Lake Edward to Fort Portal, the Govern- 
ment station in Toro. The curious bundles 
leaning against the tree consist of salt wrapped 
round with banana leaves. These are then 
fastened together by long sticks and are 
carried balanced on the natives’ heads. The 
salt is obtained from Katwe Salt Lake, where it 
is prepared by the natives, It is not of a 
sufficiently good quality to be palatable to 
European taste, but is greatly valued by the 
inhabitants. 

The Toro road runs near the foot of the 
Equatorial snow range of Ruwenzori and crosses 
many small rivers which flow from the Mountains 
of the Moon into Lake George. All these rivers, 
with the exception of one, the Mubuku, have 
been bridged. Considerable ingenuity is shown 
in the construction of these bridges, though it is 
scarcely necessary to say that they are not 
intended either for traction-engines or motors, 
for all transport in these regions is done on the 
heads of human beings. The native bridges 
answer their purpose, but the Mubuku River 
defies the local engineers, as during the rainy 
seasons it divides itself into five or sometimes 


| 
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more narrow channels. Further than this, the 
main stream, for some unknown reason, changes 
its bed, one year using a large channel and 
perhaps in the following selecting a different 
course. After storms in the mountains the 
water rises in these channels with extraordinary 
rapidity, and when crossing there is always the 
possibility of the caravan becoming “ marooned,” 
with unfordable torrents both in front and in 
rear. One of our caravans lost several boxes 
while crossing this river. A sudden rush of 
water swept the carriers off their feet, and off 
went the loads on their way to the Mediterranean. 
Early one morning, while on the way to Fort 
Portal, as the tents were being rolled up into 
loads preparatory to starting for the day’s march, 
one of the head men came in great excitement 
with the news that a man had been killed close 
to camp by a buffalo. To add piquancy to his 
story he added that the victim was no less 
than one of the King of Toro’s 
brothers. He was anxious that 
I should go and see the 
“defunct.” In the course of 
further conversation I learnt 
that the gored man was 
neither dead nor was he 
of the blood - royal. 
However, I went to 
the village where the 
wounded man had 
been carried, and 
he was brought 
out of his hut 
to be exa- 
mined. It 
seemed 
that he 


From ay 


had suddenly come upon a buffalo while walk- 
ing along a narrow track, and turned to fly when 
the buffalo caught and tossed him. One of the 
animal’s horns had entered the thigh and ripped 
up a large flap of skin, making such an ugly 
wound that the man felt that without medical 
aid he would die. This would probably have 
happened if we had not seen him, for natives do 
not attempt to keep a wound or injury of any 
kind free from dirt. The torn thigh was dressed 
and bandaged as carefully as possible, amidst a 
sorrowful group of the man’s relatives, who were 
much interested in the proceedings. Their 
interest somewhat declined, while their sorrow 


The carious bundles here shown are filled with salt, wrapped round with banana leaves. 


increased, when they were told that they would 
have to carry the injured man to our main camp 
about thirty-two miles from the place. They 
did as they were told, however, and the man 
made a good recovery under the medical treat- 
ment of our doctor. 

We duly reached Fort Portal, which is an 
important Government station in the native 
kingdom of Toro and lies a short distance to 
the east of Ruwenzori. Some time was spent 
in the vicinity of the post, where several 
photographs were taken. Wart-hog are very 
common in Toro and play havoc with the 
crops. When the time of harvest is drawing 
near the inhabitants build small shelters of 
grass at the sides of the fields and spend their 
nights there, shouting and singing to drive away 
the marauding pigs. There are lions also in 
Toro, but they are liked by the natives in com- 
parison with the pigs; and it is said that the 

inhabitants are chary about giving 
information to enable lions to be 
located and hunted, because the 


lions live almost entirely upon 
a pig diet and seldom attack 

™ human beings. 
~~ Pig hunts, however, are 
“\, often indulged in by the 
people. The patches of 
WA long grass in which the 


hogs take shelter 
during the heat of 
the day are sur- 
rounded by hun- 
dreds of 
natives, 
armed with 
spearsand 


(Photograph. 


clubs, and with much yelling and beating of 
drums these destructive animals are speared 
and clubbed to death. On top of the next page 
the boys are shown bringing into the post a 
wild pig for food, a present which we declined. 
Near the Government fort is a large market- 
place, where the inhabitants gather each morning 
and carry on a brisk trade. Bunches of bananas, 
European potatoes, sweet potatoes, and various 
native cereals are exposed for sale. In another 
photograph will be seen numbers of empty 
whisky and other bottles. These fetch good 
prices, as they are useful to the natives for 
carrying their banana beer or water. The 
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The picture appearing on the 
top of the next page was taken 
on the banks of the River Mpanga, 
which flows close by the market 
and is utilized as a washing-place. 
Here the wives of our escort may 
be seen engaged in washing the 
belongings of their lords and 
masters. ‘hey would not be able 
to do this on the opposite bank, 
which, as will be seen, is covered 
with dense elephant grass as thick 
as a man’s finger and fifteen to 
sixteen feet in height, 

The Commission now had to 
retrace its steps from Fort Portal 
southwards to Katwe, and thence 
to proceed through the forest-clad 
country lying to the west of 
Ruwenzori. The curious edifice 
depicted in the snapshot shown 
at the bottom of the following 
page was constructed on a small 


Bringing in a hog to the camp. 
From a P. raph. 


market is 
enclosed by a 
high fence of stout reeds, r ee 
and at the sides are long sheds = 
roofed with gr: and divided into 
stalls, in which bark-cloth, bead-work, and 
other goods are displayed to tempt the purchaser. 
In the centre of the square the hard ground is , 


kept spotlessly clean, and there the people squat 3 =o . 
and display their merchandise. Sy teen uray Fort Jonand, ae bot Ralgrep 
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ridge near the River 
Semliki, which flows 
from J.ake Albert to 
Lake Edward. This 
tripod was built as a 
signal for the various 
parties that were sur- 
veying in the neigh- 
bourhood. From this 
ridge one saw to the 
northward a portion 
of the great Eturi 
forest, extending for 
hundreds of miles 
westwards through 
the Congo Free State. 
This. forest, when 
looked down on from 
the signal station, pre- 
sented an astounding 
vista of tree - tops, 
covering the country 
as far as the eye 
could see. It is 
inhabited by the 
pygmies and other 
natives, and is also 
the home of countless 
herds of elephants 
and buffaloes. Here, 
furthermore, is the 
haunt of the rare 
okapi. 


The soldiers’ wives doing their washing in a stream. 
From a Photograph. 


A signal erected by the expedition — It was afterwards demolished 
From a) 


by elephants. 


(Photograph. 


The signal was 
built on the outskirts 
of the forest where 
there are glades, and 
where the trees are 
less thick than farther 
northwards, and often 
in the morning we 
could see elephants 
silently moving across 
these glades from 
one patch of forest 
to disappear in the 
next. The white cloth 
wrapped round the 
signal to make it 
more clearly visible 
when looked at from 
a distance proved to 
be its destruction, for 
it was knocked down 
by elephants! Pro- 
bably the shine of the 
white cloth aroused 
their curiosity, and 
they found the wood- 
work of the tripod a 
convenient surface to 
rub themselves 
against — with 
disastrous results to 
the edifice. 

We. now proceeded 
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to enter the great forest. The first party 
followed the native tracks, carefully marking 
their path by “blazing” or slashing a strip of 
bark off the trees as they passed to enable 
the following caravans to find the path. Low- 
hanging boughs had also to be cut away, so 
that the porters could carry their loads through 
the thick bush underneath the trees. The rainy 
season was doing its worst during our sojourn in 
the forest. The trees dripped with moisture alt 
day, the ground was a quagmire of mud, and 


to crawl to get through. These openings are 
blocked by logs of wood, to prevent the entry of 
a stranger, and the ground is studded with 
sharply - pointed stakes, to deter unwelcome 
visitors from attempting to enter the village. 
Constant fights take place between village and 
village, and it is customary that these shall not 
cease until each belligerent has an equal number 
of killed. During these wars, which are carried 
on with much blowing of trumpets, conferences 
are held from time to time between the leaders 


The camp of the expedition in the Ituri Forest —So dense was the undergrowth that the porters had 
considerable difficulty in clearing sufficient space to pitch the tents. 


From a Photograph. 


the sun was seldom visible, so that our clothes 
became almost sodden with the perpetual damp. 
‘The forest trees and undergrowth were so thick 
that it was a matter of considerable labour to 
clear even sufficient space to pitch our tents. In 
the above photograph just enough undergrowth 
was cut down to enable the small tents used by 
the men to find room amongst the large trees. 
Whenever possible we camped in the villages, 
where the clearings between the huts afforded 
just sufficient room for the officers’ tents, while 
the porters obtained comfortable lodgings with 
the inhabitants. We found the Baamba people 
—the forest-dwellers—very friendly and well- 
disposed towards the British. Their villages 
consisted of a few well-built huts surrounded by 
thick undergrowth. Paths lead from village to 
village, passing through each in succession. The 
entrance and exit of each village are in the form 
of porches, which are so low that one has almost 


to compare their respective losses and to decide 
when peace shall be declared. The Baamlaare 
cannibals to a man, and eat the bodies of their 
dead enemies. The parents will actually sell or 
exchange their children that they may be eaten. 
Our men got on very well with the Baamba. 
One of our Native Constabulary was slightly 
wounded in the wrist by a Baambha arrow, but 
the behaviour of the forest tribes had been so 
good on the whole that no notice was taken of 
this small incident. 

When remaining for a night at a village it was 
customary for the chief to do his best to collect 
sufficient food from his people to supply our 
porters with rations. This must have often been 
a difficult and thankless job. He was, it was 
true, always given a present and the people paid 
for everything brought in by them, but I suspect, 
despite this, that the chief and his subjects would 
have much preferred not to have had the trouble 
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we gave them, and would rather have kept their 
food than receive the payments made for it. 
Usually a bunch of bananas for each man of the 
caravan was brought to camp and laid out ina 
long row. The owners would then seat themselves 
behind their bananas, and be paid according to 
the size and number of bunches brought by 
them. When sufficient supplies of food were 
unobtainable in the districts through which we 
passed, we had to make arrangements to carry 
rice or flour in bags, to be issued as rations 
when required. 

The lower slopes of the Ruwenzori Moun- 
tains, considering the steepness of their sides 
and their deep valleys, are fairly thickly inhabited 
by a tribe known as Bakonjo, who live in neatly- 
kept villages up to a height of eight thousand 
feet. 

These highlanders are sturdily built, and, 

accustomed as they are to 
the cold, will 

ascend 

the 


ae Ss. 


mountains up to the snows. They are excellent 
porters, and can carry their loads up slopes as 
steep as the roof of a house. A group of 
them was “snapshotted” standing in front of 
a large hut. Most of the group are women, 
and they are in their working dress. 

A road runs over the northern spur of the 
Ruwenzori range from Fort Portal to the River 
Semliki. Over this our route lay, but the track 
was so fearfully steep that, after climbing along it 
for an hour, we were glad to call a halt and 
pitch camp. It must be remembered that all the 
porters were carrying loads of from fifty to sixty 
pounds weight. 

On the following morning we resumed our 
journey, but it took the porters five hours to 
reach the summit of the pass, about five 
thousand feet above the level of the Semliki 
Valley. By the evening the whole caravan had 
descendéd 
and camped [ 
on the Toro 
side of the 
range, within A 
a few Senn 3 

miles 

of Fort 
Portal. 


A party of Bakonjo highlanders, male and female, who carried loads for the expedition. 


From a Photograph. 


(To be concluded.) 


How a ‘bad man” tried to evict a rancher and got the worst of it. 


M@ URING the early nineties I was 
| drifting about Montana, working at 
whatever happened to come along, 

ga} just staying in one place and at one 
r occupation so long as my erring 
fancy dictated. 

In this way I had wandered from Idaho, 
through the Yellowstone National Park, into 
Wyoming, and from there across the line to 
Montana with a trail herd of cattle to the Milk 
River Country. After that I went into the 
Little Rocky Mountains, where I took up a 
small ranch for cattle-raising on Duck Creek. 
Here it so happened I became the nearest 
neighbour and chum of the principal actor in 
the following incident. 

The “Little Rockies” is a small clump of 
hills situated in the eastern end of Choteau 
County, Montana, lying like a green island in 
the centre of a vast plain. At the southern end 
of the range begin the Bad Lands of the Mis- 
souri, a region of broken-up ridges entirely unfit 


for cultivation. The Little Rockies contained - 


a small scattered population of miners and a 
few small ranchers. Mixed with these were a 
few tough cases whose private addresses were 
badly wanted by sundry county sheriffs. Into 
this particular part had drifted Frank Harding, 
a thorough Westerner, “ raised ” on the prairies. 
He had managed to save a little from cow- 
punching, herding, and teaming, and he took up 
a ranch a few miles from me, which had been 
deserted by its former owner. He settled down 
to real hard work, getting his property fenced 
and improved. 

A few miles distant, on Moose Creek, lived a 
family of four brothers named Matthews. They 
worked a mining claim and did fairly well. One 
of them, Tuck Matthews, a couple of years 
before the incident I am about to relate, had 
got into a discussion with a Dutchman, and as a 
result of his heavier argument and a six-shooter 
Matthews received a bullet in his elbow-joint 
which necessitated the amputation of the limb. 

Anyone would naturally conclude that after 


one experience of the kind Tuck would have 
been satisfied, but it was not so. Having now 
only one arm, he was not of much use at the 
mine, so he had plenty of slack time on his 
hands. After this one shooting scrape, more- 
over, he apparently thought he had a reputation 
as a “bad man” to keep up, so he varied the 
monotony of things by doing a little in the horse 
and cattle stealing profession. In one of his 
expeditions after some other man’s cattle he 
happened to pass Harding’s place, and saw that 
it was again taken up. 

When he got back to the mine he told his 
brothers about the old deserted ranch being 
occupied once more, and calmly said he 
thought he would take it for himself. 

All four brothers had the reputation of being 
fighting men, and ‘I'uck Matthews’s former 
escapade thoroughly endorsed him as a “dead 
hard case.” The result was that no one cared 
very much about having a dispute with any one 
of the brothers, as it was certain to develop 
eventually into a feud with the whole quartet. 

Sure enough, a few days after, Tuck Matthews 
rode over to Deer Creek, where Harding’s ranch 
was, for the amiable purpose of scaring Frank 
off. He found Harding away at the end 
farthest from the cabin, busy setting posts for 
the fence. Matthews was entirely unknown 
personally to Harding, but after saying “‘ How 
do?” he calmly told the astonished Frank that 
he would have to skip, as he (Matthews) wanted 
tne place himself, and had meant to take it up 
before Frank had ever struck the country at all. 
Of course, that was no argument, but it sufficed 
for Matthews. Harding, when he had recovered 
sufficiently from his surprise at this cool intima- 
tion, informed his visitor that he had taken the 
place up quite legitimately and meant to hold it, 
and that he would see him—well, further, before 
he would give it up. Tuck heard him out 
in silence. Then he told Harding, with 
many picturesque oaths, that he would give 
him nine days to clear out, and if he was not 
out by that time he would put him past taking an 


A MONTANA EPISODE. 


“*He calmly told the astonished Frank that he would have to skip, as he wanted the place himself.” 


interest in anything earthly. Then he rode off. 

Now Harding was no fool, and his knocking- 

about in cow-camps had taught him to look 

after himself. He saddled up his horse and 
Vo xxv. 


rode over to my place, four miles distant, and, 
after describing his belligerent visitor, asked 
who he was. I was easily able to ideutify Tuck, 
and told Frank the man’s history, at the same 
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time advising Harding that he would either have 
to vacate the ranch or else prepare for a shoot- 
ing match. “Always go about armed,” I said, 
“for Matthews may take a pot-shot at you.” 

Many a man faced with this alternative would 
have left sooner than face the music, but not so 
Frank. Opposition made him all the keener to 
remain, especially as he had put a considerable 
amount of work into the place. 

He told me that he would stick it out in 
spite of all the Matthewses that were ever born, 
with all their ancestors thrown in. 

Realizing that he was up against a pretty hard 
proposition, he went home and prepared for a 
siege. He laid in a stock of food and loop- 
holed the logs of his cabin. As it stood on a 
slight knoll he had a clear view all round. 

Wherever he went he always took his six- 
shooter with him. Fight days went by, during 
which he proceeded with his work as usual, and 
there was no sign of Tuck. Harding began to 
think it was all a piece of bluff to frighten him. 
On the ninth day, however, the young rancher 
was sitting eating his dinner, when he heard 
hoof-beats outside the door, which was standing 
open on account of the heat. Next moment a 
revolver -shot rang out, and Matthews’s voice 
shouted, ‘Well, you son of a coyote, so you 
won't get, won’t you, eh?” ‘I'he desperado 
probably imagined that Harding would never 
put up a fight, and that a little gunpowder burnt 
harmlessly would do the whole trick. ‘This 
must, in fact, have been his attitude, for after 
he had ridden up to the hut he never even took 
the trouble to get off his horse. 

Frank Harding had a shot-gun standing behind 
the door loaded with buckshot, and directly he 
heard Matthews’s voice he ran to get it. His 
pulses quickened, for he knew now it was a 
case of life or death, As his fingers closed upon 
the muzzle of the gun he looked through the 
doorway and saw Matthews on his broncho, with 
the reins between his teeth and his shooter in his 
only hand. The horse was restive after the shot, 
and Matthews was trying to check it, so that his 
attention was somewhat taken up. Nevertheless, 
the hand, although pressing on the reins to curb 
the horse, at the same time directed the pistol 
towards the door. 

Harding canted his gun up, and directly he 
got hold of it properly brought it to his waist 
and fired from the hip, without raising it to his 
shoulder, as that would have taken too much 
time, and a fraction of a second probably meant 
all the difference between life and death. 
Immediately he had pulled the trigger he 
stepped back behind the door. The shot was 
followed by a thud and a sound of galloping 
hoofs. 


Looking through the space between the wall 
and the door, Harding saw his enemy lying 
stretched on the ground — stone-dead. The 
smoke was slowly eddying out of the door into the 
warm atmosphere as he stepped out to view the 
corpse. ‘lhe charge of buckshot, fired at such 
close range, had caught Matthews in the side, 
knocking him clean off his horse and killing him 
instantly. 

Now that he had disposed of his enemy, 
Frank realized that his troubles were only just 
beginning. He knew that directly the other 
brothers heard of the death of ‘Tuck they would 
either shoot him on sight or else get a crowd of 
tufhians of their own kidney together and lynch 
him in the name of law and order. So, catching 
his saddle-horse, he set off at full speed for my 
cabin. 

When he reached me he was very much 


excited, and I knew immediately there had been * 


trouble. He panted out the whole story, and 
we discussed the affair in all its bearings. I knew 
if the Matthews crowd once got hold of him it 
meant his death by bullet or the rope, and we 
agreed that the best thing to be done was for 
me to ride to the railroad and telegraph to the 
sheriff at Fort Benton, telling him about the 
shooting and asking him to come with a posse 
of men and arrest Krank. Meanwhile Harding 
was to stay in my cabin, as the brothers would 
undoubtedly make for Harding’s place and, not 
finding him there, would imagine he had 
skipped the country. 

It was about twenty miles to the railroad, and, 
my horse being fresh and myself anxious, we 
did it in record time When I had sent a 
telegram and got a reply stating that the sheriff 
would come as soon as possible I felt a great 
deal easier in mind, for Harding was a 
decent fellow and I wanted him to have 
a fair chance, which he certainly wouldn’t get 
if left to the tender mercies of the Matthewses. 
I rode home again at a much slower gait, as my 
horse was pretty well played out. Harding was 
very pleased to see me, as it is rather a trying 
ordeal to wait alone, expecting a crowd to come 
and lynch you. We stuck to the house all next 
day, and about sundown the sheriff, with a party 
of men, arrived and took Frank into custody. 
One would not have thought that being arrested 
was a matter for congratulation, but we both felt 
overjoyed about it, for we were confident that the 
law would not punish Harding for the shooting, 
and the main thing was to ensure his safety. 

In due course the trial came off, and I went 
up to Fort Benton to hear it. The proceedings 
were purely formal, Frank being acquitted right 
off, the reputation of the Matthewses clinching the 
business. We went back home together feeling 
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“*He brought it to his waist and fired from the hip.” 


as if the whole thing had been a horrible dream. on the ranch with his wife and family, but he 
The surviving brothers made no further cannot be induced to tell the incident, so deep 
attempt to molest Harding, and he is still living an impression has it made upon him. 
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. by S. H. Parson 


John's, Newfoundland 


By C. V. A. PEEL, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


in these enthralling articles the well-known big-game hunter breaks new ground, describing a lengthy 


trip to the Polar Seas in quest of sport. 


Bear was the principal objective of the party, and bears they 


met in great numbers, but the ‘‘ bag” also included many walrus and seal. The experiences of the author 
and his comrades amid the icy wastes of the Arctic make exciting reading. 


HILST we were at breakfast next 
morning an old she-bear and cub 
were seen from the crow’s-nest, and 
a party were sent out in a boat to 
endeavour to catch the cub. How- 
ever, the bears walked quickly away, and we 
put on all steam to overtake them. Then, 
launching a second boat, I and my party, 
including the captain, went after them. On 
secing the boat approaching, the two bears 
came running to us at a great pace; but the 
captain was so excited that, in spite of all our 
efforts to restrain him, he fired at them when 
quite two hundred yards away, and, of course, 
missed. The bears turned round and made off 
as fast as they could go. 

After a while we received word by signal from 
the ship that the bears had now sighted the first 
party landed and had taken to the water. They 
signalled to us to hurry back to the ship and 
endeavour to cut them off. We rowed back for 
all we were worth, put the captain on board, 
and were then attached by a rope to the gang- 


way on the side of the vessel. The captain 
signalled “Full speed ahead!” and off we 
started. 

It was wildly exciting work being towed 
alongside the ship at such a tremendous pace, 
the wash from the bows dashing at times right 
over us. We raced past some large pieces of 
ice, in danger of utter destruction should our 
tiny boat come in contact with one. At length 
we heard the signal-bell ring “Slow down,” 
then “Stop,” and then “Full speed astern.” 
The captain shouted “Cast off there!” and 
we let go the rope which held us to the 
ship. Immediately afterwards the two bears 
came in view from behind a large piece 
of floating ice. The baby bear sat on the 
middle of its mother’s back, while she was 
swimming for all she was worth, but, of course, 
she had no chance against the pace of a well- 
manned boat. As we got nearer the two bears 
separated. We were most anxious to secure the 
cub alive, but, of course, in order to do this we 
had to shoot the mother first. It was all I could 
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do to restrain the Frenchman, whose turn it was 
now to shoot, from firing at her until we had 
both secured photographs of the swimming 
bears. The mother was then shot. We now 
made frantic efforts to secure the cub, which 
was by no means a little one. 

After repeated attempts we at length succecded 
in lassoing it with a rope. It fought, dived, 
struggled, and kicked in a most plucky manner, 
growling with rage and snapping at us with its 
teeth the whole while. When we pulled it 
towards the boat it struck at us with its 
formidable claws and: bit the rope that held it. 
It was impossible to get such a desperate little 
demon into the boat, so, having secured the 
carcass of the mother, we towed the pair behind 


The mother bear swimming. 
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the boat to the ship. Arriving at the ship the 
difficulty was to know how to get the cub 
aboard. 

At last, however, we got a rope round his 
stomach and hauled him up to the gunwale by 
means of the steam-winch. There he stuck, 
kicking and growling. Finally, we laid hold of 
him by the ears, nose, and fore-legs, and literally 
hauled him on board. Then we ran for all we 
were worth. He was next lassoed again, and 
with great difficulty secured by ropes to the 
ship’s side. His kicks and struggles were 
prodigious, and I cannot think why the poor 
little beast did not strangle itself. When 
secured we all wente up and patted and 
caressed the plucky little fighter, but his growling 
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continued most of the day. In an incredibly 
short time the ship’s carpenter knocked up a 
large cage for him, into which he was dragged. 
His cords were taken off and he was left in 
comparative peace. 

We were now in sight of Franz Josef Land, and 
in latitude 79deg. 2zomin. North. This proved 
ta be our farthest north, for the ice prevented 
our effecting a landing. Just before dinner-time 
a huge bear was seen on the ice. The boat was 
again launched, The bear came to the edge of 
the ice, and there, sitting down or its haunches, 
sniffed at the 
ship. Then it 
quietly slipped 
into the water 
and came swim- 
ming towards us. 
As our boat ap- 
proached it, how- 
ever, it lifted itself 
high up in the 
water and sniffed 
the air, then 
quickly swam 
back to the ice. 
The men rowed 
as hard as they 
could. It was 
curious tosee how 
auch and easily 
the bear raised 
itself out of the 
water on to the 
edge of the ice. 
It next began to 
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Towing the bear-cub beck to the ship. 
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run, but several shots rang out from the boat,, 
and the bear—an immense fellow, just eight feet: 
long—was secured and towed behind the boat: 
back to the ship. 

After dinner, just as we were about to anchor 
the ship to the ice, as a snowstorm was coming: 
on, a small seal popped up his head, and at the: 
second attempt he was shot. These little seals 
(Phoca hispida) are about the same size as the 
common seal and are very prettily marked. 

At eight o’clock another large bear was sighted 
close to the edge of the ice. It was amusing 
to watch his behaviour. 
He had very evidently just 
dined, and was lolling and 
rolling about in the snow. 
His attitudes were often 
remarkably quaint. Now 
he would sit on_ his. 
haunches, and, giving him- 
self a jerk backwards, . 
would lie with his fore-- 
paws crossed and his hind! 
legs dangling about in the: 
air. Then he would sit up a: 
bit and cross his: 
hind legs. In this: 
attitude he looked! 
exactly like an: 
old gentleman in 
an easy - chair- 
having a quiet: 
smoke. Finally he: 
would curl him: 
self up and go: 


(Photograph. to sleep. I was: 
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never tired of watching these antics, which were 
especially noticeable when the bear was in 
comparative repose. 

Their movements, like those of the chim- 
panzee and gorilla, were frequently very 
human. However, I am sorry to say that 
this particular animal’s repose was of short 
duration, and when his carcass was finally 
placed on board he was found to be seven 
and a half feet long. This made a bag 
of four bears during the day. There was 
much celebrating that night in the saloon. 

During the night and the whole of the follow- 
ing day we made rapid progress, with a fair 
south-easterly wind, north-westward, hoping to 
fall in with a wide channel leading north. Very 
little broken-up floe-ice was encountered, and 
the temperature was much higher. Personally, 
although not possessed of a superabundance of 
fat, I had so far felt the cold very little 
except in my legs and feet, which I failed 
to keep warm. I should say that the cold 
in the Arctic regions at this time of year 
is much exaggerated. Of course, the wind 
frequently feels cold, but the thermometer 
seldom went below 
zero. Walking on. 
the deck, which was 
always wet, pro- 
bably caused the 
cold in my legs and 
feet, for when walk- 
ing on the ice they 
were always as 
warm as the pro- 
verbial toast. 

Meanwhile _ the 
bear-cub had be- 
come quite cheerful 
and contented and 
had commenced to 
eat seal - blubber 
with great relish. 
When not feeding 
or sleeping he spent 
the whole of his 
time trying to 
scratch a way out 
of his cage. He had 
given up growling, 
but did not look 
exactly docile as 
yet. He had an 
evil - looking . eye, 
had that bear-cub. 

At eight o’clock 
a bear was sighted 
close to the edge 
of the ice. and it 
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A magnificent bear. 
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might at first have 
been shot from the 
deck of the ship, 
but it was con- 
sidered better to 
launch the boat. 
The bear evinced 
the greatest curio- 
sity, sitting up as 
usual on its hind 
legs to get a better 
view of the boat. 
The shooting, how- 
ever, was extra- 
ordinarily bad, and 
many bullets were 
fired without result. 
The bear ran off 
and disappeared be- 
hind an ice-ridge. 
We now landed 
and pottered about 
shooting birds. The 
look-out man soon 
shouted that he saw 
a bear some: dis- 
tance out on the 
floe, and as it was 
at last my turn 
again to shoot [ 
started off in the 
direction indicated, 
but I had not gone 
far before a fog 
came on and I was 
obliged to sit down 
and wait for it to 
lift. As I was look- 
ing about I saw 
some disturbed 
snow and got up 
to look at it. I 
found the fresh 
tracks of a_ bear, 
and, having my 
compass with me, 
started following it 
in the fog. Up and 
down ridges the bear 
took mec, and one 
could easily make 
out by the tracks 


where the animal had slid down the snow-slopes 
on its haunches, where it had lain down and 
rolled, and so on. All at once a huge yellow form 
loomed up in the fog, and as I was aided by 
very uneven ice I was able to get up quite close 
to the bear without being seen. One shot 
finished up the bunt, and a large bear (seven 
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feet ten and a half inches) lay dead before me. 
Some of the men, hearing my shot, came running 
on my tracks and soon found me. I gave one 
of them my camera, and he photographed me 
standing over the dead bear, which | always 
think is a good way of showing one is not 
romancing. 

Our bag of bears now amounted to twenty— 
not a bad record far a ten days’ sojourn in 
the ice. 

But, as I said before, the actual shooting of 
Polar bears is not sport—it is mere butchery. 
In spite of the yarns of bears attacking man, 
the pursuit of them, when more than one rifle 
is available, is of the safest description. On 
the other hand, the dangers of getting to the 
bears from fog and ice are great. 

At ten o'clock we met with a huge iceberg, 
the largest we had yet seen, and 
the steam-whistle was blown in 
the hope that ‘bears might be 
found asleep upon it, as fre- 
quently happens. All the ship’s 
cameras were brought to bear 
upon it. As everybody knows, 
an iceberg, or ice-mountain, is 
a piece of ice shed from a 
glacier or frozen river, and is of 
an entirely different character 
from floe-ice, which is frozen sea 
water. 

Two real live bears were now 
sighted far away upon the ice- 
floe, but fog coming down upon 
us obliged us to lie-to for 
the night and the whole 
of the next day. 

Fog is one of the 
greatest dangers of the 
ice navigator. When me 
enveloped in fog the 
moving ice cannot be 
observed, the result being 
that it | may close in 
behind one without one’s 
knowing it and perhaps 
imprison the ship for 
weeks, possibly even for a whole winter. 

About ten o’clock at night the fog lifted, and 
as nobody was in the crow’s-nest I went up on 
the bridge and, using the telescope, soon found 
a bear. For three hours we steamed round the 
big floe, upon which the animal walked back- 
wards and forwards. But it was so far off and 
the ice looked so bad for walking upon that we 
did not venture to land the party. Eventually 
the fog came on again, and it actually began to 
rain! Large drops of real rain, and we were in 
the Arctic regions ! 
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The Author with a fine bear. 


Next morning when I got out of bed I found 
we were anchored to an ice-floe and surrounded 
by rain and dense fog. 

I got tired of sitting in the smoking-room 
reading, so went out fora stroll on deck. The 
first thing I saw was a bear close to the ship and 
making towards us. I rushed below and called 
the hunting party, but by the time the boat put 
off the bear could hardly be seen in the fog. 
However, shortly after it stood immovable over 
a seal-hole in the ice. There it stood, with its 
nose almost touching the ice-hole, for a long 
while, and the “gun,” walking very gingerly over 
the rotten floe, was able to get a long shot at it, 
with such good result that the bear was soon 
put on board ship. 

A big seal next popped up his head close to 
the ship, but the bullet went wide. The fog, 
with drizzling rain, continued the 
whole of the next day. It was im- 
possible to leave the flue to which 
we were anchored, and from which 
we had taken our bearings. Had 
we left it, in half an hour’s time we 
should have been lost. 

As there was much grumbling at 
our inaction in the fog, and it 
seemed now hopeless in the short 
space of time remaining: to us to 
reach Franz Josef Land, the cap- 
tain decided to attempt to get out 
of the ice. 
This was 
found to be 
more diffi- 
cult than at 
first con- 
templated. 
The strong 
south - west 
ae ee wind had 
driven the 
ice north- 
wards and 
effectually 
blocked us 
in. It be- 
came necessary to force our way out through 
a number of barriers of rotten ice by ramming 
them with the ship’s bow. This was highly 
exciting work. Selecting a narrow barrier of 
ice, the ship would be propelled at half-speed 
and the bow would strike the ice, making a 
huge crack in it. This crack would quickly 
widen out until it formed a lane through which 
the ship could go. 

The shocks experienced when charging the 
ice were very considerable, and made the whole 
ship tremble. When we at length got through 
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the floe-ice we 
found ourselves in 
a very choppy sea 
with a heavy swell 
and covered with 
large pieces of float- 
ing ice. 

Here it was again 
quite exciting to 
see the ship dodg- 
ing the big—pieces, 
for had she rolled 
heavily against a 
large fragment it 
would in all pro- 
bability have 
knocked a hole in 
her side. At length 
we got rid of all the 
ice and came into 
a very bad sea, in 
which we pitched 
and rolled for two 
days. We encoun- 
tered much fog and 
many large icebergs, so that it behoved us to go 
with extreme caution. The hours, like the ship, 
rolled slowly on, and I was so seasick that I 
lost all account of time, lying in my bunk with- 
out taking any meals for hours. 

We followed the margin of the ice for some 
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Bear Island in sight. 


days, hoping to be 
able to land on 
Edge Island, one of 
the islands on the 
east coast of Spitz- 
bergen, but, al- 
though we got close 
to the island, we 
were unable to get 
ashore. ‘This was 
disappointing, as 
this island abounds 
in wild reindeer. 
On the last occa- 
sion on which our 
guide landed there, 
his party bagged 
seventy in a few 
days. 

One morning a 
walrus was sighted 
on a piece of float- 
ing ice. The boat 
had great difficulty 
in reaching it in 
the very heavy swell; but finally it was shot, har- 
pooned, and secured, and when hoisted on board 
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"measured ten feet three inches in length, twelve 


feet in girth, and weighed two thousand five 
hundred and fifteen pounds. The tusks were nine- 
teen inches long and weighed three pounds each. 


Vol. xxv.—4, 


Countless multitudes of birds inhabit the cliffs of Bear Island—This photograph, shows thend wh¢a) fOydell | yp the steam-whisule. 
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Hopes of reaching Edge Island were now 
abandoned, so we steered south-west for Bear 
-Island. Owing to fog, however, no observations 
could be made with a sextant, and for several 
days we got hopelessly lost. ‘The only means of 
finding out our whereabouts was by taking 
soundings. 

At last we got forty-eight fathoms of water ; 
then farther on forty-three fathoms; so we 
knew we were on the Spitzbergen bank. ‘Then 
we suddenly got a hundred fathoms, and knew 
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we had then passed over it. We turned back, 
altering the ship’s course from west to south- 
east. We were lost! For hours we steamed 
aimlessly about, waiting for better weather which 
did not come. 

About 7.30 that night we heard shouts of 
“Land ! Land !” and we knew we had found Bear 
Island at last. Running up on deck we could 


The Midnight Sun at Bear Island. 


just distinguish through the fog the rocky outline 
of an island, its precipitous coasts covered with 
patches of snow. 

In the fog we had steamed right past it some 
hours before, and only about five miles to the 
north of it. We now steamed along the western 


shore, where great pinnacles of rock towered up 
straight from the sea. We were soon surrounded 
by countless hosts of birds— guillemots in 
thousands, little auks, glaucous gulls, kittiwakes, 
puffins, 


and fulmar petrels. Rounding the 
southern point of the island, we entered 
a snug little harbour surrounded by 
precipitous rocks, and dropped anchor. 
We did a little shooting on Bear Island 


and inspected the whaling station there, 
but at ten o’clock on the second 
day the fog lifted, so we weighed 
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anchor and got out of the harbour. We passed 
huge rocks from which countless thousands of 


_ puffins, guillemots, and auks flew when the 


steam-whistle sounded. The fog coming on 
again, the ship’s bow was turned south-west, 
and we were soon homeward bound once more, 
reaching ‘Trondhjem at last, after an uneventful 
voyage down the coast. 


ESS than three thousand miles from 

H the City of New York, and about a 
third of that distance from San 
| Francisco, there is situated, in the 
upper reaches of the Gulf of 
California, a small island, worthless even for 
sO mean a purpose as the raising of goats, but 
nevertheless a centre of attraction for the ethno- 
logists and archzologists of the Old and New 
Worlds for many generations. 

This rocky peak, rising from the quiet waters 
of the gulf, is known as Tiburon Island. 
Viburon is a Spanish word which, translated 
into English, means “shark.” The waters 
around the islet are literally swarming with these 
tigers of the sea, and the inhabitants of the 
island are said to be no less ferocious than the 
sharks. Tiburon is peopled with a handful of 
Indians, the only aborigines of their kind in the 
world, known as Seris. They are reputed to be 
cannibals, to be so fierce that none of the main- 
land tribes of Mexican redskins ever dare invade 
their shores, and to possess the secret of manu- 
facture of a peculiarly deadly poison, with which 
they prepare their arrows before battle. 


By Harry H. Dunn. 

Many travellers and pro- 
spectors have set out to 
explore the Island of 
Tiburon, in the Gulf of 
California, but very few 
have reached it, and still 


fewer have come back to 
tell the tale.* The Seris, 
the Indian inhabitants of 
Tiburon, are reputed to be 


fierce and cunning canni- 
bals, and they guard the 
secrets of their sinister isle 
with the utmost jealousy. 
Mr. Dunn here tellstheexcit- 
ing story of the two days 
and nights he and a com. 
panion spent on the island. 


To this sinister island I went in the early part 
of September, 1909, and that I returned alive, 
or that any of the party remain to tell the tale, 
is due solely to the fact that on Tiburon we met 
a sort of chief of the tribe who could speak 
a little Spanish, and whom we were able to 
persuade that we were quite harmless—in fact, 
that we had landed on the island quite by 
mistake. 

Once fifty poisoned arrows were pointed at 
our breasts, and the word of the chief barely 
succeeded in saving our lives from sacrifice to 
their gods. Against these half-hundred angry 
Seris our rifles and revolvers would have 
availed nothing. But let me tell the story from 
the beginning. 

Desiring to visit the island, I left Guaymas, 
the port of Sonora, on the Gulf of California, in 
company with Mr. G. A. Norton, in a small 
Indian coasting schooner, manned by the owner 
and a helper. ‘The helper could speak no 
Spanish, but the owner had picked up, in addi- 
tion to his native Mexican patois of the tongue 


* For accounts of the tragic fate of sume of these expeditions the 
reader should see our issues for Julysyieay and May, 1909.— Bp. 
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of Castile and Aragon, a little English, so that 
we got along with him very well. At first he 
refused to take us to the island, declaring that 
the Seris were all cannibals, that we should 
surely be eaten alive, and further, that the island 
was inhabited by evil spirits, who would drive 
us into the sea. On doubling his pay, however, 
and assuring him that he himself would not be 
asked to set foot on the island, he at last con- 
sented to take us, and after four days of hard 
sailing, poling, and towing, with the aid of the 
schooner’s little skiff, we covered the hundred 
and ten miles separating Guaymas from ‘Tiburon. 

A heavy wind came up during the afternoon 
of the last day, when ‘Tiburon lay a huge 
shadowy shape on the port bow; and in the 
morning Norton and I awoke to find the boat 
anchored inside a little cove only about two 
hundred feet from the shore, for the schooner 
drew not more than three feet of water at the 
most. After breakfast —each armed with a rifle, 
two revolvers, and a long knife—Norton and I 
carried our blankets and small camp outfit 
ashore. 

The island is a huge mountain peak, which 
has at one time been connected with the 
Sonoran mainland. At its southern end, where 
the boat was anchored, high cliffs line a wide 
strip of sandy beach. Along this beach and 
the cliffs above we could see no signs of life 
from the boat, but when we got ashore we 
found the entire beach dotted with piles of clam 
and oyster shells, showing that the Seris came 
here for their feasts. At the bottoms of some of 
these piles we discovered bones and fragments 
of human skulls —-by no means a reassuring find 
for two men alone on the island with an un- 
known number of apparently cannibal savages. 

We loitered about the beach awhile, looking 
for a trail up the cliffs, and eventually found 
one, coming out after half an hour’s climb on a 
level tableland, or plateau, running from the 
edge of the steep to the base of a high backbone 
of rocky mountain, which we could see in the 
distance. ‘This mesa was overgrown with mes- 
quite brush and a form of giant cactus, known 
on the mainland as the “ pithaya.” ‘Tiburon 
Island is about thirty miles long by half as wide 
at its greatest dimensions, and this strip of mesa 
entirely surrounds the central mountain peak. 

Here on the tableland we camped, clearing a 
space among the mesquites for a little stone fire- 
place, and arranging our beds on piles of grass 
gathered from the surrounding plain. All the 
while we were working at our camp we saw no 
one, but once or twice I had an odd feeling of 
being watched, or, rather, of being in danger 
from some unknown source. Every man who 
has travelled much in the wild parts of the world 
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has at some time or another experienced this 
fecling, Each time it came over me T drew my 
revolver and whirled about, but could see 
nothing —at least, I could not be sure I saw 
anything, though it seemed that the brush was 
moving in a suspicious manner. Norton had 
the same experience, and declared that he had 
seen a pair of eyes watching him from a thick 
clump of mesquite." Thorough investigation of 
the brush, however, failed to reveal Indians or 
any other living thing save a large rat. 

After we had made our temporary camp and 
had a bite of lunch we pushed on inland. The 
brush grew thicker, the trail more indistinct, 
and presently we were as completely lost as if 
we had been in the midst of the jungles of the 
Tierra Caliente, of Central America. We did 
not know where our camp was, and we could 
not get our bearings from the mountain ridge, 
every peak seeming exactly like every other 
peak in the sierra ; but we plunged on, thinking 
to climb the mountains before darkness set in, 
and there get the lie of the land. 

Crossing a small rise of ground we came on 
a truncated cone of stone, possibly a hundred 
feet in height, rising abruptly from a_ little 
depression in the mesa. The brush had been 
cleared away for a distance of fully two hundred 
yards around this cone, cleared so regularly that 
we could not doubt the work to be that of 
human beings. ‘Then, glancing at the cone 
more closely, we saw the reason for it. 

All up one side of the stone pyramid, clinging 
closely together like ants on some giant hill, were 
tiny brush buts, probably a score of them. ‘The 
top of the cone had been flattened off a trifle, 
and a large, snow-white stone stood at one end 
of the platform so created. Here, obviously, 
was a village of the Seris, but where were the 
people? Not a soul was visible, though, hidden 
In the brush wall of the clearing, we watched the 
village through our glasses for more than an 
hour. We did not dare approach the little town, 
and night was drawing down —the swift, sure 
night of the edge of the tropics. Moreover, we 
were tired, and we decided to make a “dry” 
camp somewhere in the brush and await the 
coming of another day. 

Finding a suitable place, we made a rude 
couch out of grass and brush, drank a little of 
the water in our canteens, ate a few biscuits and 
a tin of meat, and drew lots for the first watch. 
Norton lost, and [ lay down on the couch, but 
not to sleep. Rabbits scurried through the 
brush, great wood-rats ran across my feet, and 
hats from the caves in the mountain wall gnashed 
their tiny teeth above my head as they came 
winging their way across the jungle. I dozed a bit, 
and then Norton’ awoke, mé to take my turn at 
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was all right. I can swear that 
at twelve o'clock there was not 
a human being in our camp but 
Norton and J, yet when the dawn 
broke there sat a naked Indian 
on his haunches, not ten feet 
from our beds, and scarcely twice that dis- 


tance within the circle I had been pacing 


around the camp! 
He did not move when I spoke to him in 
Spanish, and I noticed that in his hand 
“I drew my revolver and walked towards him.” an immensely long bow, while over hi 
rs was swung a deer-s i % 
sentry-go ; it was midnight, and as he tumbled — I drew my revolver and walked towards him. 
on to the couch he assured me that everything Meanwhile, Norton had awakened, and, taking 
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in the situation, covered the redskin with his 
rifle. The Indian locked stolidly into” the 
muzzle of the rifle and then into the black nose 
of the revolver. 

“Why do you come here?” he asked, in 
good Spanish. 

“We were driven here in a boat by the 
wind,” I replied, ‘and came ashore looking for 
water. Lead us to it.” With this last I cocked 
the revolver; but he merely rose to his feet, 
dropping his bow to his side. ‘he man was 
at least six feet in height, slender, but well 
proportioned ; his middle bound round with a 
narrow strip of some kind of native cloth, 
woven, as I later learned, from the grasses of 
the island. ‘There was no fear in his face, and, 
swinging his arm around over the camp, he 
said, again in Spanish :— 

“T do nothing I do not wish. If I desire to 
give you water, J give it to you; if not, you shall 
die here. There are fifty of my people in the 
brush around you, all armed. You cannot 
escape.” 

“Where did you learn Spanish?” I asked 
him, by way of diversion. 

“Twas five years on the mainland, a slave 
for the Yaquis years ago,” he replied; “but [ 
am the only man on this island who can speak 
the language.” 

I offered him money to get his people together 
and let me see them, but he refused it with scorn, 
saying, “Of what use is money to me or my 
people ? We never leave this island, and we 
cannot spend it, as do you who live on the 
mainland. We have no fear of your firearms, 
for if you kill one or two of us our poisoned 
arrows will surely kill you, and our lives are of 
no value when we protect our island.” ‘This is 
the condition of the Seri Indians, the last remnant 
of an altogether unknown tribe. All the world 
they know is their island and its surrounding 
waters, and they want to know nothing else. 

Finally I gave him some tobacco, inspired to 
the action by seeing Norton fill and light his 
pipe. This opened the Indian’s heart at once, 
and but for this one little thoughtful act we 
should never have left the island alive. He 
waved his hand straight up and down from high 
above his head nearly to his feet, evidently a 
sign of peace, and shouted some words in the 
Seri tongue. ‘There was no noise, not even a 
disturbance in the underbrush, yet I experienced 
an immediate sense of relief from espionage, a 
thankful feeling that I was no longer being 
watched. When the chief—for such he appeared 
to be—said, ‘‘ They are gone,” I believed him. 

We dropped our guns and built a fire. 
Norton shot a rabbit on one side of the camp 
and another in the open glade beyond, and we 
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three sat down to breakfast like old college 
chums. During the meal the chief told me 
that out of one thousand or fifteen hundred 
Indians on the island twenty years before, 
when he had been a boy, there were barely five 
hundred now. Where there had been four 
villages there were now but two, with separate 
huts scattered over the island. 

When i asked him if disease or war had 
been responsible for the loss in population he 
said neither, but that there had been a gradual 
increase in the birth-rate of males over females, 
until now there were more than twice as many 
men and boys on the island “as there were 
women and girls. Possibly the food of the 
tribe had something to do with this, though he 
admitted that an epidemic of smallpox had 
ravaged the tribe during his boyhood. 

He further told us that the village we had 
seen on the rock was the larger of the two on 
the island, and that the flat top of the cone- 
shaped rock formation was a sort of temple, 
where they kept their one god, a rude white 
stone, the only one of its kind on the island, 
and the origin of which was lost before he was 
born. His people, he said, knew nothing of the 
arts of agriculture, and lived on shell-fish and 
fish they caught in the sea, together with the 
game of the island, which, though mostly made 
up of small animals, such as rabbits, rats, 
ground squirrels, and wild hogs, was abundant. 
‘There were deer and a few bears in the moun- 
tain range, he said, but they did not hunt these 
unless it was to replenish their stock of bow- 
strings and quivers. 

We gave him more tobacco and an old pipe 
which Norton had with him. He had learned 
to smoke tobacco on the mainland, but after his 
escape from the Yaquis he had not been into 
Sonora, and had had no tobacco save what he 
had taken from the pockets of two white men 
whom the tribe had killed a few years before. 
‘These men had come to the island, it seems, 
prospecting, and, instead of trying to make 
friends with the Seris, had fired on them at the 
first opportunity, killing several. ‘The Indians 
closed in on the invaders, and, not wishing to 
poison their flesh, had driven them into the gulf, 
whence they were rescued from the sharks and 
put to death. 

The Seris had known of our coming from the 
moment the ship entered the little cove, and 
had my story of our being blown there by the 
wind not been true we should doubtless have 
been killed even before the thought came to me 
to give the chief a supply of tobacco. ‘They 
had planned to let us get some way inland and 
then simply overwhelm us by force of numbers 
and have a feast. ‘The tribesmen, said the 
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chief, never ate each other and rarely, if ever, 
fought among themselves, burning their dead on 
brush funeral pyres when death came to any 
of them. E s 

At our request he led us to the village on the 
rock. It was still deserted, but behind the cone 
we found a fine spring flowing out into a grassy 
ctenega, or meadow. Norton stooped to drink 
from the small basin, when the chief, seizing 
him by the arm, hurled him back on the bank. 
Alarmed, I raised my rifle, but he held up his 
hand, saying, “One drink and he would have 
been dead ; they have poisoned the spring, and 
in case they failed to kill you, you would have 
died any way.” 

Then he drew from the pool a putrefying 


thin layer of poisoned blood had formed all 
over it. 

“ This arrow scratches you—so,” and he made 
a slight mark in the sand of the spring, “anda 
little of the poison comes off in the wound. A 
very little is enough, and in a few minutes you 
die. But we cannot eat the flesh of the animals 
or men we kill with these arrows, so we make 
others which are not poisoned, and we catch 
most of our small game with snares and pitfalls ; 
you will see hundreds of our traps in the 
mesquite groves. But I would not go there if 
I were you. I have not seen all my people, 
and some of them might kill you on sight. ‘To- 
morrow you must leave the island and never 
return. If you come back I shall not try to 
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deer’s liver, not red as it should have been, but 
a brilliant green. We had not seen it at first, 
and now [| asked him why it was so green. 

“Jt has been bitten by half a score of rattle- 
snakes,” he replied. “That is the way we make 
our poison—by taking a liver and irritating the 
snakes until they inject all their venom into it. 
We let this rot, and dip our arrows in it. It is 
just as poisonous to taste as it is on the point of 
an arrow, and had your friend drunk from the 
spring he would have been dead long before 
this.” 

He drew from his quiver an arrow, the point 
of which, hardened by fire, but lacking the stone 
or bone arrowhead of the North American 
Indian, had been dipped in the liver, until a 
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save you. This is our country, and we are 
going to keep it as long as we live, which I fear 
will not be long.” 

After the water had flowed long enough to 
cleanse the spring, we drank, and then I asked 
him if the Seris had no remedy for the poison 
they made, in case one of the tribe was acci- 
dentally wounded by one of his own arrows, 
He pointed to a bed of broad, flat leaves 
growing at the edge of the spring. “We eat 
those,” he said, ‘‘and they cure us immediately. 
There is another bed at each of the other two 
springs on the island, and there is no more of 
it anywhere in the world.” Considering that 
his idea of the world was limited to Tiburon 
Island and the Sonoran coast of Mexico I 
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thought he might be right, as I had never heard 
of the weed before in any of the American 
tropics. 

Then he led us to the village, first raising and 
lowering his hand and shouting as he had done 
before. We could see no one in the jungle, but 
a single arrow, rising straight up in the sky and 
falling back to the thicket whence it came, gave 
him notice, he told us, that his command had 
been heard. ‘The huts were small, poorly made, 
and would keep out neither the broiling sun nor 
the driving rain of this almost tropical country. 
Inside there was a place in the floor of each hut 
for a fire, and I noted that the Seris did not 
burn charcoal, as do the Indians of the Mexican 
mainland, but used the green wood from the 
forest round about. * No pottery was in evidence, 
only rude stone mefafes and huge stone bowls, 
in which, evidently, thé small amount of cooking 
sary is done. Most of the food of these 
$s Is eaten raw, as is the shell-fish food of the 
Tierra del Fuegians, whom the Seris resenible in 
many respects, having the same slanting fore- 
head, high Roman noses, straight eyes, and other 
characteristics which mark them as decidedly 
different from the mainland tribes of Mexico. 
Their origin is, of course, along with that of 
most of the other American aborigines, shrouded 
by time in an impenetrable cloak of oblivion. 
They have no traditions themselves, but believe 
they were created on ‘Tiburon Island by the god 
they worship—which is not, after all, so very far 
from the pristine legend of Adam and Eve. 

This train of thought brought forth a request 
to be allowed to see the top of the rock cone, 
and to view the man-made god they kept there. 
The chief led us up a winding sort of stairway, 
not cut, but worn ‘by the feet of countless 
generations, until we stood on the flat summit 
of the peculiar natural pyramid. In the centre 
of this platform, which was about twenty feet 
across, was a basin or pool, possibly natural, but 
with a shallow, carved ditch leading from it to 
the edge of the stone. This pool and ditch 
were stained a dark brown—the shade of blood 
which has been fighting the wind and the sun 
and the rain for years, if not for centuries. 

Above the basin, and behind it, stood the 
idol—a rude, pear-shaped stone, some ten feet 
in height, evidently touched very little by the 
hand of man, but already carved by Nature into 
a rough semblance of a sitting Buddha. An 
aperture in the front of the head —if head it could 
be called — evidently represented the mouth, 
but I noticed that no attempt had been made to 
carve eyes, ears, or nose. Apparently this god, 
like the fire-gods of the Papuans, had no need 
of anything save a mouth, being a devourer and 
destroyer. 
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‘The idol was snow-white, probably some sort 
of quartz, and the chicf assured me it was the 
only stone of its shape and colour which had 
ever been found on the island. I asked him if 
this was where they killed their human victims 
for their feasts, but he said none had been killed 
there in his lifetime, evading a direct answer. 
T made up my mind that he was lying, and that 
in all probability this would have been our 
death-bed had we not met the chief as we did, 
and placated him with the truth and tobacco. 
Indeed, I have found, in dealing with many 
savage tribes, that these two ‘t’s,” truth and 
tobacco, are great peacemakers. 

Inadvertently Norton, walking across the plat- 
form to get a better view of the idol, laid one 
hand on it. Instantly there was a wild cry from 
below, and the air seemed filled with flying 
arrows. All but one passed over our heads, 
and that one, cutting through my khaki hunting- 
coat, scratched an ugly red wound in my arn. 
I sprang for the stairway, rifle in hand, intend- 
ing to get to the spring and its saving weeds as 
rapidly as possible, when the chief, picking up 
the arrow, said, calmly, “It is- not poisoned ; it 
will not hurt you. ‘They would not dare to 
shoot at you with poisoned arrows.” 

Norton, of course, at the first cry withdrew 
his hand from the idol, dropped down behind it 
rifle in hand, and drew a fine bead on the chief. 
“If I die, you die too,” he said in Spanish ; but 
the chief merely waved his hand, and the party 
of savages below, numbering some hundreds, 
melted into the jungle as snow disappears on 
the bosom ef a lake. 

“You defamed their idol,” he explained to 
Norton, “and even my word could not hold 
them back. Come away from it.” 

We went, but I was worried about that long 


-red scratch until, weeks later, at Guaymas, wt 


had entirely healed. But I had had my first 
view of the Seris at home, and even the scratch 
could not remove the feeling of satisfaction ! 
had at being one of the first of white men, ! 
not the very first, to see these cannibal savages 
in action and to live to tell the story. : 
Later I succeeded in persuading the chief to 
get together enough of his people to make 4 
good showing in a photograph, which is present 
at the end of this article. On no account wou 
he get the women out of their hiding-places oi 
be photographed ; for, in spite of his soja 
on the mainland, he was still afraid that if ne 
women were photographed they would neve 
bear any more children to repopulate the island. 
By this time night was coming on aga!) he 
having photographed a small number a the 
Seris, [ tried to get a picture of the idol an 
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“The air seemed filled with flying arrows.” 


Vol. xxv.- 5. 
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found a final resting-place, but the Indians 
would not hear of it, and I very nearly caused a 
second shower of arrows to be discharged at us 
—this time, I fear, with more deadly effect —by 
trying too long to persuade the chief to accede 
to my wishes. 

Then I told our Indian companion and guide 
that we had lost our first camp and would like 
to go back to it. 

“That is not difficult,” he said; “all my 
people know where your camp is, and I watched 
you make it. There were at least fifty of us all 
around you as you unrolled your beds and left 
your food supply.” 

“Why did you not kill us then ?” I asked. 

“ Because of my counsels. 1 do not believe 
that all men with white skins are bad, and I 
waited to see what you would do. I knew we 
had you completely in our power; we could kill 
you whenever we so desired. Once, when you 
stepped on the grave of one of our women, my 
men had half a hundred poisoned arrows pointed 
at you, and I had all I could do to keep them 
from ending you on the spot. You could not 
have killed one of us, unless by an accidental 
shot, for we were all hidden in the jungle, and 
you could have done nothing to save yourselves 
from the poison of the arrows. Now I will take 
you back to the camp, stay with you all night, 
and to-morrow you must go to your boat and 
sail away. We have no canoes and we cannot 
follow you, but if you do not leave the island 
before midday to-morrow, you die; if you ever 
return, you die. That is all.” 

All round us in the jungle on that homeward 
march were the armed cannibals, yet we neither 
saw nor heard 
them in all the 
ten-mile tramp 
back to the 
mesa land on 
which ourcamp 
was laid. On 
our arrival 
the chief 
shouted a 
few words in 
his native 
tongue, appa- 
rently to the 


quiet brush, but instantly there stood around us 
acircle of half a hundred men, arrows across 
their bows, waiting the word of the chief. 

“You see,” he said, quietly, “these are your 
guards —and mine too.” ‘Then he waved his 
hand, and they all dropped out of sight into the 
brush. Not a thing at the camp had been dis- 
turbed. Our blankets were as we laid them. 
Our food supplies were untouched, and we fell 
to, with a right good will, to preparing supper. 
I had every confidence in the chief, and he in 
no way betrayed it. We set out no guard, and 
next morning we found a small Seri boy building 
a fire for us. The chief was still asleep, 
apparently with as much confidence in us as we 
had in him. T roused him, and all three of us 
breakfasted, the boy disappearing itto the brush 
as his armed companions had done. 5 

At breakfast the chief told us that his people 
knew nothing of firearms other than those they 
had seen in the few invasions of the island; 
that they had no money, did no trading even 
among themselves, shared all the spoils of the 
hunt equally, and had no intoxicating drinks of 
any sort. 

About eleven o'clock, after photographing the 
mountain wall as it appeared from. the mesa, and 
trying to get a picture of the chief, who, how- 
ever, would not permit it, he led us to a point 
on a spur of rocks, and sent a couple of his 
warriors into the underbrush to beat for us. We 
secured a fine wild hog and a small red fox to 
take with us, as well as three other hogs, which 
we gave to the chief, much to his delight. Then 
we tried to get permission to visit the island 
again, but failed entirely. So, carrying our 
blankets and camp-gear as before, we bade the 
cannibal chief adieu and waded out through the 
gentle surf to 
the schooner, 
where we 
found her 
Indian owner 
on the point of 
hoisting sail 
and going back 
to Guaymas for 
help to rescue 
us from the 
Seris. 


A snapshot photograph of a group of Seri Indians. 
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It is one of the regulations of the fortress of Gibraltar that no soldier below non-commissioned 
rank may enter Spanish territory, under a severe penalty. This story relates how a daring young 


Engineer successfully ran the gauntlet in and out of the garrison. 


“It happened about twenty 


years ago,” writes Mr. Dyke ; “I was serving in the Royal Engineers at the time, and knew both 
‘Bob’ and ‘ Ned’ intimately.” 


WOR the information of those who 
| have not visited Gibraltar — the 
strongest fortress in the world—I 
must preface my story by explaining 
that at sunset, or, in military par- 
lance, “Retreat,” the evening gun booms out 
over land and sea, announcing that the great 
gates leading to the double line of fortifications 
are being clused. Once these heavy gates are 
locked and the drawbridges raised, there is no 
going out or coming in till morning. 

Another restraint which is placed upon the 
garrison forbids any soldier on “The Rock” 
below non commissioned rank to enter Spanish 
territory, under the penalty of a minimum 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment. 

Ned X—— was a light-hearted, cheery, and 
aniable soldier of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
He had been stationed in Gibraltar for some 
time, and there was scarcely a place in that 
world-renowned fortress which he had not 
“sited. Many happy hours had he spent on 
the Alameda, in the streets, in the various 
barracks, and on the water, but the Signal 
Station had an irresistible attraction for him. 

One beautiful summer's Saturday afternoon 
he ascended to the Signal Station, where, perched 
on the lofty eminence, he commanded a most 
extensive view of the Atlas Mountains in 
Norther Africa, the Moroccan coast, and the 
re blue waters of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
7: an. ‘Turning round, he could discern 

€ Sierra Nevada Mountains and the inter- 


aes Portion of Spain. Whilst thus 
Spire thes A , 
before hit y the wonderful sights which lay 


n, he was suddenly seized with a deter-+ 
rst fave to enter Spain surreptitiously on the 
mind in urable opportunity. He made up his 
isi Tua instant, and, although the projected 
angers, h 2 attended by many difficulties and 
een athe decided to carry out his intention, 
ated in he Cost of being captured and incarcer- 
hard loa military prison for six months with 
e Set out ‘ Fired by this sudden resolution, 
the idea eR his barrack-room to communicate 
fiend, yy ‘ob Z—, his nearest and dearest 
Could sag hie knew from experience that Bob 
ely be entrusted with a secret, and the 


Mination 


scheme was discussed in private and the pros 
and cons thoroughly thrashed out. Bob agreed 
that the plan was practicable, and having 
received this assurance Ned decided to start on 
the morrow—Sunday. 

Having retired for the night, Ned soon fell 
asleep, awaking as the morning bugle was 
sounding révei//é. He attended Church parade 
with his company, had his dinner, and then 
bade his chum farewell. Bob gazed after him 
doubtfully as he slowly stepped down the street 
with a small parcel in his hand. Ned was 
attempting a very risky thing, and his chum 
doubted whether he could carry it through 
successfully. : 

Ned glanced hastily round at intervals to. 
satisfy himself that his movements had not 
excited suspicion. Having assured himself on 
this point, he hastened his steps through the 
least-frequented streets till he arrived at the 
Moorish market, which is no very great distance 
from the Moorish castle. Proceeding at once 
to a stable-yard contiguous to the former place, 
he approached the owner. 

“Look here,” said Ned; “I want to hire a 
good horse for the afternoon. Can you let me 
have one?” 

“Yes, I think I can oblige you,” replied the 
man. “Come this way.” : 

Ned followed the man to a stable in which 
were four horses. ; 

“Select your own mount,” said the proprietor. 

Ned inspected each animal minutely ; then, 
placing his hand on the neck of one, he said, 
“This horse will suit me nicely.” 

As soon as the Spaniard had been paid he 
left Ned in the stable and entered his dwelling. 
Observing this, the soldier got into the darkest 
corner of the building, divested himself of his 
uniform, and donned civilian attire. To com- 
plete his disguise he fitted on side-whiskers, a 
heavy moustache, and a pair of spectacles, with 
all of which things he had previously provided 
himself. Examining his reflection in a small 
mirror which he carried, he came to the con- 
clusion that his make-up was excellent. 

The metamorphosis completed, he saddled 
up the horse and led himyinto, the yard, where 
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he mounted and directed his course towards the 
fortifications. Advancing as boldly as circum- 
stances would permit, he passed the sentry 
posted at the gate and found himself on the 
road leading to the British lines. 

Highly elated at his initial success he forced 
the horse’s pace, as time was precious. He had 
not pursued his journey very far, however, when 
he espied two officers approaching him. What 
if they happened to belong to his own corps 
and recognized him! ‘This awful thought sent 
Ned’s heart to his mouth, and he debated ‘with- 
in himself whether he should turn back or con- 
tinue the journey. He was about to give up in 
despair when his native courage reasserted 
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itself, and he nerved himself to face the danger 
like a man. A few yards more and the. two 
officers were beside him. He recognized them 
instantly as the adjutant and another officer of 
his own company, and looking out of the corner 
of his eye he saw that they were regarding him 
very suspiciously. Becoming alarmed lest they 
should penetrate his disguise, Ned turned his 
head to the right to avoid their gaze, and passed 
on. He expected every instant to hear them 
hail him, but they did not do so. 

Having surmounted this difficulty, Ned rode 
on cheerfully till he reached a place known as 
the Inundation. Crossing it, he struck out 
boldly for the British lines, the greatest obstacle 
to his project. He 
knew perfectly well 
that detection would 
lead to his being 
arrested and charged 
with a serious military 
crime; but, notwith- 
standing this, he 
passed an armed 
guard close to the 
Musketry Camp with 
the air of one quite 
accustomed to the 
game. Before reach- 
ing the goal of his 
hazardous undertak- 
ing and’ gaining the 
neutral ground, which 
lies between the 
British and Spanish 

lines, he had to face 

the North Front, 
which is nearly 

three-quarters of a 

mile in length. 

Looking ahead, he 

could discern the 

long line of British 
sentries stretched 
across from shore 
to shore. He could 
also see the guard- 
room on the left of 
the road and the 
reverme house on the 
right. 

Bracing himself for 
the coming ordeal, 
Ned passed a knot of 
revenue officials on 


the right. Gazing in 
“He expected every the direction of the 
instant tp near, them sentry, he saw not 


ne soldier, but two, 
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with the sergeant of the guard. He knew 
from experience that the N.C.O. was changing 
sentries. 

“Now is the time to pass unobserved,” he 
muttered to himself, and pushed on. 

Suddenly the sergeant turned round and cast 
a searching glance at him. 

“Will he detect me, I’ wonder?” thought 
Ned. 

The sergeant, having apparently satisfied him- 
self, resumed the instructions he was imparting 
to the new sentry. No sooner had the non- 
commissioned officer turned his head than Ned 
was pounced upon by a revenue officer, but, 
after submitting to an examination, was allowed 
to pass. 

Leaving the revenue officer and the sentry 
behind, the soldier was now on the neutral 
ground. Congratulating himself on the success , 
of his venture, he looked forward to a pleasant 
afternoon in Spain, for having gone thus far he 
knew that he was safe. He was now nearing 
the Spanish lines. In fact, a few yards more 
and he would be in the country he longed to 
see. Arriving at the gate of the Spanish lines, 
he passed the sentry unconcernedly, and riding 
now more at ease shaped his course for the 


Spanish town of Linea, which lies only a short 
distance away. 


Now the two officers had made no mistake 
concerning the identity of the short-sighted, be- 
ee horseman whom they had met on the 
- eat the fortifications. ‘They were prepared 
es ea wnatthe was none other than Sapper 
k a of their company, and, armed with this 

nowledge, they returned with all haste to ‘Town 
aah ratracks, the company head-quarters, to 
tflect Ne ‘Matter and make preparations to 
sentries ed’s capture. Accordingly, double 
(inde posted at the lines and at each 
fase epee which he would be compelled to 
ae re he could gain access to his barrack- 
nee sigs Minute description of the horseman 
orders Mere culated to all concerned, and strict 
be made He Issued that every endeavour should 

Iwate Secure the delinquent. 
was not th ‘aid in the barrack-rooms that there 
andihee te slightest chance of escape for Ned, 
occupy ike: would very shortly most assuredly 
the barrack Undignified position of a prisoner in 

Cell, 
tions mae friend, Bob, heard these observa- 
anvious, ne Calm demeanour. They made him 
with the theless to say, but he consoled himself 
caught fans that the astute Ned would not 

« ing. 

He an't escape the vigilance of the guards,” 
3 “the thing’s impossible.” 


“That remains to be proved,” rejoined Bob. 

He turned on his heel after delivering this 
remark, and left the room. An idea had suddenly 
flashed through his mind. He hastened off at 
once, and before many minutes had elapsed 
arrived at the Ragged Staff steps. He knew 
that this place was much frequented even on 
Sunday by natives, whose livelihood depended 
on coaling the ships in harbour. Most of these 
men own their own boats, and Bob promptly 
entered into negotiations with a man who had 
just returned to the shore from a vessel. Obtain- 
ing an oar, for the temporary use of which he 
paid handsomely, he concealed it near the steps 
and then made his way back towards, Town 
Range Barracks. 

Hurrying as fast as his legs could carry him, 
he entered a second-hand shop, bought an old 
suit of civilian garb for a trifle, and returned to 
barracks. 

Opening the bath-house door, he walked in 
and, as he expected, found it unoccupied. It 
was the work of a few seconds to cut off the 
trousers at the knees, to resemble those worn 
by the coal-heavers, and slip them on. The 
rest of the clothes were soon donned, and, after 
a liberal application of soot to his face, neck, 
hands, and legs, he crept silently out, and was 
in the street almost in less time than it takes 
to tell. 

Once out of the barracks, he set off for the 
place where the oar was concealed. Lifting it 
and placing it upon his shoulder, in the cus- 
tomary native fashion, he started on his journey 
to the British lines. To obviate detection, he 
broke into a kind of slow jog-trot peculiar to 
the coal heaving fraternity. He passed several 
sentries on his way, and was soon advancing 
towards the Spanish lines. 

On arrival at the revenue house, he was 
stopped by carabineros and searched for contra- 
band tobacco. None being found, he was 
allowed to pursue his journey without being 
questioned. 

In due course he found himself on the out- 
skirts of Linea, and, observing a horse tied 
up at the entrance of a wine-shop, he laid the 
oar against the wall, and was in the act of 
entering when Ned himself appeared on the 
docrstep. 

“ Halloa, Ned!” he cried, and the disguised 
soldier stared at him in amazement. 

“Why, it’s Bob!” he exclaimed at length. 
“What a pretty pickle you look! What’s the 
game?” 

“Tve sneaked out to warn you, old chap,” 
replied Bob, earnestly. ‘You've been found 
out, and if you attempt to return by the same 
route you'll be clapped into the ‘clink’ (guard- 
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room cell) as sure as you are alive. The sentries 
have been doubled, and some offic who met 
you on the road have given an accurate descrip- 
tion of your disguise. Make arrangements to 
have the horse returned to its owner, walk 
across to Point Mala, and bribe a boatman to 
row you to the Musketry Camp. Get rid of your 
whiskers and spectacles ; they'll simply give you 
away. No doubt the sentry at the jetty a little 
above the camp will take you for an officer, and 
in all probability you will escape observation. 
As soon as you land make the best of your 
predicament and return to barracks as fast as 
youcan. I can’t stop any longer, old chap; I’ve 
got to get back myself. Good luck to you, Ned.” 

And he was off like a shot, leaving Ned 
standing like one petrified. 

Ned soon recovered from the shock and was 
up and doing. Scribbling the address of the 
owner of the horse on a slip of paper, he handed 
it to the proprietor of the wine-shop, together 
with a coin, and requested him to return the 
animal at once. Having attended to this detail, 
Ned commenced the hazardous return journey. 
Would he be ablé to run the gauntlet success- 
fully, or would the attempt end ignominiously in 
his incarceration in the guard-room cell ? 

Point Mala was reached in due course, and, 
treating the only boatman he could find rather 
liberally, he induced the man to row him across. 
No sooner were they well out from the shore 
than Ned pulled off his facial disguise and threw 
it into the water. ‘The boatman opened his eyes 
in amazement, seeming rather bewildered at the 
sudden transformation, but Ned offered no 
explanations. Instead of rowing straight across 
from Point Mala to the Musketry Camp, the 
soldier instructed the boatman to take a circui- 
tous course (marked by a dotted line on the 
map) almost due south, till he reached a point 
opposite the jetty, and then make for the camp. 
These injunctions were faithfully carried out, and 
Ned landed safely at the desired haven, without 
being challenged by the sentry near the jetty. 

Scrambling up the shore, he was imme- 
diately welcomed on all sides by a number of 
Royal Highlanders (Black Watch), who seemed 
delighted to see him. 

The reason for this outburst of good feeling 
was not far to seek. Bob was employed in the 
brassfounder’s shop, being, as a matter of fact, 
the only brassfounder on the Rock at that time. 
In this occupation he was assisted by a number 
of the Black Watch. The remuneration received 
by these men from the Government was insig- 
nificant compared with the pay issued by Bob 
out of his own pocket. He could well afford to 
do this, for the money he earned was really 
good ; but this exhibition of generosity, coupled 


with his good nature, fostered a spirit of friend- 
ship which knew no bounds. Wherever Bob 
went Ned went with him, so that he knew all 
Bob’s friends, and the Highlanders would have 
done almost anything for either of them. 

As only half the battalion could encamp for 
musketry at one time, many military friends 
from the other half-battalion at South Barracks 
paid occasional visits to their chums at the 
camp. It so happened that some twenty of 
these men were about to return to barracks 
when Ned made his appearance amongst them. 
He described his position briefly and asked 
their assistance, for he was at a loss to know 
how to escape the scrutiny of the sentries 
between the camp and the barracks. Finally, 
it was suggested by one man, who was remain- 
ing in the camp, that the only possible means of 
attaining Ned’s desire was to borrow his—the 
Highlander’s--clothes and accompany those 
returning to barracks before the evening gun 
was fired. 

To this Ned agreed, but he was well aware 
that anyone with a keen pair of eyes would 
easily detect the ré/e which he intended assum- 
ing ; a Highland soldier has a way of carrying 
himself that needs some getting into. Although 
the chances were greatly against him, however, 
he decided to essay the hazard. 

Entering an adjacent hut, he threw off his 
civilian clothes and donned the full-dress 
uniform of a Royal Highlander—kilt, gaiters, 
short hose, sporran, scarlet frock, bonnet, and 
all. Everything was now ready. Placing him- 
self in the centre of the group and chatting 
gaily to his companions, they set off, reached 
the main road, and presently arrived at the first 
of the dreaded guard-rooms. 

Ned turned his head the opposite way whilst 
one of the party nearest the guard shouted 
jocularly to the sentry, ‘“ Halloa, chum! Doing 
a bit for the Queen?” ‘This exclamation 
attracted the attention of the sentries, their eyes 
being fixed on the speaker, and the whole party 
passed on safely, the disguised Engineer among 
them. They had scarcely covered more than a 
dozen yards when the gun boomed out and the 
drawbridge was raised. 

“Tm safe so far,” muttered Ned, tremulously. 
His extreme nervousness was painfully apparent 
to those who accompanied him, and he had 
good reason for his emotion. ‘The  sentries 
mounted at this post belonged to his own 
corps, and he knew that the other posts would 
be similarly occupied, greatly increasing the 
probability of detection. 

It was agreed that the same ruse should be 
employed at each of the other guards and 
pickets that they, might pass, and the game 


OUT OF BOUNDS. 


was played so skilfully that 
all the remaining obstacles 
were negotiated in a 
masterly fashion without 
the — slightest suspicion 
being aroused. Pushing 
ahead, South Barracks 
were duly reached, where 
all hands, greatly rejoicing, 
made for the canteen. 
Whilsttheywereconversing 
Bob Z—— suddenly made 
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his appearance, and g 
heartily congratulated his ‘s 
friend. Taking in the : 


situation at a glance, he 


excused himself and left 5 

the building. Before half 9 

an hour had elapsed he s 
was back again, with a “9 
fair-sized parcel under his s 


arm. Cutting the cord, he 
displayed a suit of Ned’s 
own uniform. 

In a few minutes the 
young Engineer was dressed in his usual garb, 
to the delight of all concerned. After thanking 
those who had so willingly assisted him, he and 
Bob took their departure. 

It was now quite dark, and they reached 
their own quarters safely, making themselves 
comfortable in a quiet corner of their own 
canteen. 

When Ned strode up to the bar and called 


for a drink, there was a general shout of 
amazement. 
“ Halloa, Ned! You here!” was the 


cry. 
“Why, half the company is on sentry-go trying 
to catch you.” 

“] don’t know why they should trouble them- 
selves about me,” replied Ned, affecting surprise. 
“What's the matter?” 

“They say you have been in Spain,” he 
was told; “two of the company officers saw 
you.” 


“Nonsense!” retorted Ned; “I can prove I 


was on the Rock the whole afternoon. But I’m 
off to bed ; I feel a bit tired.” 
“All right; come along, my boy,” answered 


Bob. 

The two friends soon prepared their beds for 
the night and, sitting down, began to chat, but 
their conversation was suddenly disturbed by 
the stentorian tones of the orderly sergeant call- 
ing the occupants of the room to “attention ”— 
an unusual proceeding at “roll call.” 

Each man stood stiffly up to attention beside 
his cot, and presently the adjutant strode in, 
which was also contrary to custom. ‘The roll was 
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mentioned in this story. 


called in alphabetical order, Ned’s name was 
reached, and he answered in the usual way. 
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** Put that man in the guard-room, sergeant,’ commanded the officer.” 


“Put that man in the guard-room, sergeant,” 
commanded the officer. 

“Fall in two men and march this man to the 
guard-room,” ordered the sergeant. 

“What have I done?” queried Ned. 

“Never mind what you have done; get in 
between these men and march off quictly,” was 
the comforting rejoinder. 

Vigorously protesting, Ned was led to the 
guard-room and safely lodged in the cell 
adjoining, being informed, at the same time, 
that he would get at least six months’ imprison- 
ment for crossing into Spain. 

Next day a full report was forwarded to head- 
quarters, with the result that preparations were 
made for a court-martial. On the suggestion 
of the adjutant, however, the date fixed for 


convening the Court was 
postponed, pending 
further inquiries. 

“This is a golden oppor- 
tunity which I intend 
taking full advantage of,” 
thought Bob. Accord- 
ingly, he paid several 
visits to his friends in the 
Black Watch and made 
all arrangements regarding 
the defence of the pri- 
soner, 

At last the day for 
holding the court-martial 
was definitely fixed. 
Ned was marched in 
before the President and 
the other officers forming 
the Court. 


who had met him—or the 
person they believed to 
be him + on horseback 
were giving their evidence, 
quite a company of the 
Royal Highlanders, under 
the command of a colour- 
sergeant, was formed up 
outside, waiting to offer 
evidence on the prisoner's 
behalf. 

The — officers’ sworn 
statements were duly re- 
corded, and then each 
man of the Black Watch 
was questioned in turn, 
till the whole list had 
been exhausted. All these 
men solemnly stated that 
Ned, on the day in 
question, was in their canteen from dinner-time 
till evening. 

Now it was apparent to the majority of those 
present that the evidence given on behalf of the 
prisoner was so overwhelming and conclusive 
that nothing remained but to pronounce a 
verdict in his favour. Others asserted that the 
officers had established the identity of the person 
they met on the road, and that this would 
influence the Court. 

All speculations were at an end, however, 
when the President addressed Ned as follows : 
“A certain element of uncertainty exists in this 
case, and as it is customary to give accused the 
benefit of any doubt that may arise, you are 
accordingly discharged. Sergeant, rclease the 
prisoner.” 


Whilst the two officers: 
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The “‘look-at-each-other"’ meeting, when the young couple sce one another for the first time. 


By Victor Pitt-KETHLEY. 


How courtship and marriage are conducted in far Japan. 
never set eyes on one another until they are brought 


Usually the bride and bridegroom have 
together by the “ go-between,” and all 


sorts of quaint and picturesque ceremonies are gone through before the simple act of drinking 


from the same cup makes them man and wife. 


HE practical nature of the Japanese 
is perhaps more clearly exemplified 
in the way they go about the im- 
portant business of courtship and 
marriage than in any other of their 
Every man who has ever been in love 


customs. 
will be prepared to admit that the period of 
courtship, though eminently delightful, is very 
anxious and trying both to heart and pocket. 
‘The Japanese has shown his practical nature 
by eliminating it altogether—at any rate, as we 


understand it. Western ideas and Western 
civilization are fast becoming acclimatized in 
the Land of the Rising Sun, and some of the 
marriage customs are gradually being brought 
more into line with European fashions, but the 
ceremonies still remain sufficiently striking and 
quaint. - 

We cannot do better, for the purposes of this 
article, than to select a typical young Japanese 
man and maiden of the well-to-do class and 
see how they go about the business of getting 


acquainted and finally married. 
‘ol, xxv.—6. 


From Copyright Photographs by Keystone View Co. 


Mr. Orio Tamura, as we will call our young 
gentleman, is about twenty years old. He is an 
up-to-date Japanese, and has put off all thoughts 
of matrimony until this comparatively late date 
—for Japan—in order to finish his University 
studies. Now, however, he has finished his 
training, and has intimated to his father, as a 
dutiful son should, that he would like to marry. 
‘That is all he is required to do, at present ; it is 
the business of his parents to take the next 
steps. 

Orio’s father, presumably, has some quiet 
talks with his wife on the subject, and then 
betakes himself to a professional match-maker, 
or go-between. ‘These marriage - brokers are a 
class apart—discreet men of the world, with a 
good deal of insight into human nature. For 
the sake of his own reputation and future the 
go-between usually does his best to please all 
parties. 

Orio’s father lays before the broker a full 
statement of his son’s requirements, pointing 
out, furthermore, the young man’s desirable 
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KD, proceed. The marriage-broker's next step 
is to approach the parents of the young 
lady he has in view and arrange a formal 
appointment for mutual inspection—it is 
known as the “look-at-each-other 
meeting »—between the prospective 
bride and bridegroom at the house 
of the bride’s father, and in the 
presence of that gentleman and the 
go between himself. 

The meeting usually takes the 
form of a conventional tea*party, at 
which the prospective bride does 
the honours. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that she does not 
wear her oldest clothes on this 
occasion. Here, for the first time 
in their lives, the young lady and 
Orio set eyes on one another. 
Etiquette forbids them to speak to 
each other, but nevertheless they 
are doubtless very busy “ taking 
stock” of the other's appearance 
and manners 

The meeting went off most excel- 
lently. Miss Chrysanthemum’s father 
was much impressed with young 
‘Tanura’s looks and conversation, 


The bride dressing for her 
wedding, 


position and the status of 
his family. Hlas the go- 
between any young lady 
in mind who would be a 
suitable life-partner for so 
estimable a young man ? 
Sometimes, in the Ex 
as in the West, love laughs 
ut restraints, and some- 
body or other conveys a hint to 
the marriage-broker that a meet 
ing between Mr. A— and Miss 
might not be unaccept 
able to both, in which case his 
task is easy. Usually, however, 
he takes time to look around 
him, and he in turn—how indis 
pensable the ladies are in these 
matters !--consults his wife. At 
last, after carefully considering 
the official and social position of 
all the persons and families 
interested, he suggests that a 
certain Miss Chrysanthemum 
would) make a most desirable 
bride for the “learned son of the 
honourable house of Tamura.” 
Once more Orio’s father con- 
sults his wife and sundry other 
relations, and, having no fault to 
find with the go-between’s sug- 
gestion, instructs the latter to 


W(t) B 
Preparing to leave home for the bridegroom's house. ( ons 
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. 4 At the d f the bridegroom's 

and Orio expressed himself as Etbarte Ieoée tue brideen be ads 


enchanted with the lovely forenaliy. -worrendered! /by- ‘per 
Chrysanthemum. ‘cor 
With us the young 
lady’s opinion of her 
would-be husband 
would have consider- 
able weight ; in Japan 
it has little or none, 
the father’s word 
being final. Had he 
been displeased with 
his prospective son- 
in-law, he would have 
politely informed the 
go-between that he 
could not think of 
giving his ugly and 
stupid daughter to so 
handsome and 
scholarly a gentleman 
as Orio, and the 
matter would have 
been at an end. 
However, as the 


parents are thoroughly 

satisfied, they proceed 

to arrange the details 

of the marriage settle- SACpy. 

ment. This satis- == Sane ii : : = 
factorily settled, a PLL iss Buyeansbesnein *tnos: ten, with bs eats re mother-in- 
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date is fixed for the 
wedding ; they do not 
believe in wasting time 
in Japan. With us the 
blushing bride - to- be 
“names the day” at 
the earnest solicitation 
of her impatient lover, 
but in the Land of 
the Rising Sun the re 
spective parents 
appoint the date to suit 
their own convenience, 
supposed “unlucky 
days” being carefully 
avoided. 

When the great day 
arrives the bride, with 
the help of her mother 
and the maids, pre- 
pares herself for the 
ceremony with infinite 
care. Her pretty little 
face is smoothed with 
rice bran and whitened 
with powder; her lips 
are painted red, and 
the arrangement of her 
hair is a triumph of the 
Japanese 
coiffeur’s art. 
The wedding- 
dress, accord- 


ing to im- 
memorial 
usage, must 
be of pure 


white silk, and 
the unwritten 
etiquette of 
the country 
even pre 
scribes the 
dimensions of 
the costume. 
The sleeve of 
an ordinary 
kimono is six 


teen inches 
long ; the wed- 
ding garment 
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/ Miss Chrysanthemum donning 
the bridal veil, which resembles 


The " sanctuary" 
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a big tea-cosy. 


of the house arranged for the wedding. 


has the sleeve thirty- 
seven inches long. The 
obt, or sash, is a for- 
midable © affair, eleven 
feet long and eight 
inches wide. The 
curious affair on the 
bride’s back, almost 
like a soldier's knap- 
sack, is part of the oz. 

The wedding cere- 


.mony does not take 


place at the church, as 
is usual in Europe, but 
always at the house of 
the bridegroom’s 
parents, and generally 
in the evening, never 
the morning. 

Early in the evening 
the bride leaves her 
own home, being car- 
ried in a common age 
by two coolies, if poor, 


but in a sumptuous 
norimono, or Sedan- 
chair, if her father is 
well-to do. Her depar- 
ture’ from her child- 

hood’s home 

is made the 


occasion for a 
display of the 
symbolism for 
which the Jap- 
anese are 
famous. As 
she leaves. she 
is carried past 
a tiny fire 
which has 
been kindled 
at the door, 
In this are 
burned her 
dolls and play- 
things, to indi- 
cate that she 
is passing from 
girlhood to 
womanhood, 
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The fire is also said to represent the flame of 
true love, while others hold that it has a 
funereal significance, denoting that the bride 
is henceforth dead to her own family. 


The guests assembled for the wedding. 


‘The “butterflies” presenting rice-wine to the happy couple—The formal drinking from the same cup makes them man and wife, 
2 ] 


A quaint and picturesque procession follows 
the bride from her own to the bridegroom’s 
house—her parents, her own and the bride- 
groom’s friends, and servants bearing presents. 
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All carry lighted lanterns bearing the crest of the 
bride’s family. ‘The neighbours light up and 
decorate their houses in honour of the marriage. 

One fact that must not be lost sight of is that 
a Japanese wedding does not establish a new 
home ; it only adds the bride to the family of 
the bridegroom. ‘The Government gives official 
recognition to this custom by transferring the 
bride’s name on the register from her own to her 
husband’s family, so young Orio does not bring 
Miss Chrysanthemum to his own little dove-cote, 
but to his father’s house. 

At the door of this house the little bride-to-be 
is formally surrendered by her own family. 
Before the actual wedding ceremony takes 
place, however, there is an important pre- 
liminary to be observed ; , Miss Chrysanthemum 
must drink tea with her mother and the wife of 
the go-between. his lady might be called a 
bridesmaid, but the Japanese wedding knows no 
bridesmaids in the Western sense. There is, 
however, a little girl in attendance called a 
“ butterfly,” who has important duties to fulfil. 

While the three women are together the 
occasion is taken to give the nervous little bride 
some final advice on her conduct in her new 
home—how to humour her husband and how 
to get on the right side of her mother-in-law, 
a personage who is just as important in Japan 
as she is with us. Perhaps, moreover, the two 
older women quote from the Japanese “Greater 
Learning for Women,” the revered classic which 
lays down rules for female conduct. “The 
great lifelong duty of a woman is obedience. 
In her dealings with her husband both the 


expression of her countenance and the style of - 


her address should be courteous, humble, and 
conciliatory ; never peevish and_ intractable, 
never rude and arrogant. Never set thyself up 
against thy husband with harsh features and a 
boisterous voice.” ‘This seems to ensure the 
young husband getting his own way without any 
bickering or nagging ; but it may be that the 
old hands tell the young bride how to bend 
Orio even while she seems to obey him, and 
how to lead him when she appears to follow, 
as is the way of women the world over. 

‘The tea-drinking and advice-giving over, 
preparations are made for the marriage, and the 
little bride dons the white silken veil—shaped 
something like a huge tea-cosy — and has a 
final peep to see that her attire is “just so.” 

The wedding takes place in the “sanctuary ” 
which is to be found in every Japanese home— 
the sokonoma, or clevated place of honour. 
This is decorated for the occasion with symbolic 
articles, such as pine, plum tree, and bamboo, 
signifying long life, peace, and honesty; rice, 
always offered to the gods ; and the saké jugs 


from which the “butterflies” pour out drink for 
the happy couple. 

Only ten persons are present at the marriage 
—the bride and groom, their parents, the go- 
between and his wife, and two “ butterflies.” 
‘The bride takes her place near the bridegroom, 
but, as befits her inferior state, on a lower level. 
Her veil conceals her face till the ceremony is 
completed. 

Presently the broker makes formal announce- 
ment of the marriage, to the low-toned accom- 
paniment of singers, without instrumental 
accompaniment, in an adjoining room. 

Ordinarily the Japanese wedding ceremony 
has neither religious nor legal formality ; it is 
an affair of the families entirely. In former 
times, however, the priests took a large part in 
the function, and there are indications of a 
return to this custom. In 1goo, for instance, 
at the marriage of the Crown Prince, a solemn 
Shinto service was held within the sanctuary of 
the Imperial Palace. Usually, however, the 
wedding ceremony is simply a formal drinking 
of saké by bride and bridegroom from the same 
cup. ‘This partaking of the rice wine together 
is an act as solemn as drinking from the 
Communion cup among Christians. 

Presently the “butterflies” prepare to fulfil 
their office, and on bended knee present the 
two-spouted cup of saké to the mouths of the 
bride and bridegroom alternately, this drinking 
from one cup signifying their future unity in joy 
and sorrow. From each of three tiny cups of 
different sizes the bride and bridegroom each 
take three sips. After the third cup the go 
between announces that the ceremony is ended. 
Orio and Chrysanthemum are now Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Yamura, and congratulations and feasting are the 
order of the day. The groom does not Riss his 
bride in public ; that, in Japanese eyes, would be 
unpardonably coarse and vulgar. 

Removing her white silk veil, the young wile 
rises from her seat beside the bridegroom and 
ses the wine-cup to the assembled friends. 
Lefore the banquet she retires, and reappears in 
a different dress, repeating this three or four 
times during the dinner, if she comes from a rich 
home. After the bride and bridegroom have 
taken their places everybody present approaches, 
bows tg them, and offers congratulations. With 
each guest the happy pair are supposed to drink 
a cup of wine, but this is only pretence. 

The wedding feast itself is a splendid and 
costly affair, with rice served in countless 
different ways, oyster broth, and many other 
elaborate dishes, washed down with hot and 
cold saké. But at last the guests take their 
leave and the young couple are left alone. It 
rests largely with Orio’s family—particularly his 
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mother—to make the marriage happy or the us hope, however, that all will go well, and that 
reverse. If they harass and vex the timid little Orio and Chrysanthemum, after such a quaint 
bride she may fly home to her own people and — and picturesque wedding, will live happily ever 
refuse to return, as occasionally happens. Let afterwards. 


The wedding feast. 


| JANTEMIR'S 


a 


WENT to the Cau- 
casus in 1874, when 
the locomotive had 
not yet begun to wake 
the echoes of the 
northern region. I settled down 
for some months in the dis- 
mantled fortress of —Vladicau- 
casus. 

‘To avoid any possible risk, and also to show 
ny affection for the ims of oppression, I had 
adopted the Circassian costume, and wore it 
regularly during the whole of the fifteen months 
I was travelling in the Caucasus. Frequently 
Ossetians and ‘I’chetchenians took me for one 
of themselves, and would slap me on_ the 
shoulders and begin talking to me in one of the 
countless mountain dialects. I used to reply 
in Georgian or Russian, and we soon became 
friends. 

In this way I succeeded in making the 
acquaintance of a large number of natives, who 
accompanied me on my excursions. 

Vladicaucasus was at that time a rambling 
little town with a fine boulevard, at one end of 
which were the army headquarters, while at the 
other end was the military club, at the entrance 
to the native quarter. 

At the corner of this boulevard, with the help 
of several young Russians and Ossetians, I had 
started a library, which was used as a meeting- 
place for all the educated young men in, the 
town. Often there came among us a young 
officer of the Cossacks of the line, Jantemir by 
name. He was a fine fellow, whose well-knit 
figure was well displayed by the Circassian 


By Prorrssor G. BRocHEr. 
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LOVE- STORY. 


Professor Brocher writes: “ This 
narrative is absolutely true. I 
knew Jantemir, Kazbeck, and the 
former's envoy quite well, and the 
story was related to me exactly as 
described, in the gorges of the 
Terek.” The tale gives one a 
vivid idea of the manneré and 
customs of a little-known region. 


uniform. As he always took off his papakha 
(a huge astrakhan cap with a blue cloth top, 
ornamented with silver lace) I could see that, 
unlike most of the mountaineers who join the 
regiments of the Terek Cossacks, he was not a 
Mohammedan. 

What attracted me most to him was _ his 
continual sadness—a sort of incurable melan- 
choly that weighed him down. He would listen 
quietly to our philosophic discussions, but seldom 
joined in. Several times I tried to draw him out, 
but quite without success. 

However, one day Prince Kazbeck, a friend 
of mine, who later became one of the most 
remarkable poets of modern Georgia under the 
pseudonym of “ Motchoubaridz,” promised to 
ask the young officer to tell me the story of the 
tragic events that had changed him from a happy 
student, full of ardour for social reform, to a 
gloomy and pensive soldier. Jantemir, to whom 
I had already mentioned my eagernéss to explore 
the wild mountains which surround the defile of 
Iarial, in which the Terek boils and fumes, was 
persuaded to accompany me; and we made 
several excursions together, during which I 
gradually won my companion’s confidence. 

One day, while attempting to ford the Terek, 
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I was carried away and rolled 
over and over by the stream, in 
spite of my efforts to cling to 
the boulders. I was rapidly 
drowning, and almost at my last 
gasp, when my friend leaped 
into the water, seized me, and, 
with incredible strength, carried 
me to the other side of the 
foaming torrent. After a short 
rest for me to recover, we 
climbed up to a little grotto 
which we had noticed above us 
at a short distance. With our 
big hunting-knives it did not 
take long to cut some branches 
from a resinous tree, with which 
we lit a fire to dry our clothes. 
After this Jantemir went off to 
try to shoot some game, and 
returned an hour afterwards 
with a haunch of four, a kind 
of wild-goat or chamois which 
is getting rare. He peeled a 
stick, cut the haunch into steaks, 
and then, passing his makeshift 
spit through them, turned it 
between his hands over the hot embers. The 
subsequent meal, though cut with our daggers 
and eaten without plates, was the most delicious 
I have ever tasted. 

Meanwhile darkness had teen gradually 
coming on, and we began to consider our 
situation. To recross the torrent was out of the 
question, for we could never have found a ford, 
so we sat down at the 


The Author, Professor C. Brocher, in 
national dress he wore in the Caucasus. 
From a Photograph. 


down which rushes a seething 
torrent whose waters, in their 
headlong course, empty them. 
selves into the ‘Terek. Since 
there are no roads, one has to 
climb up extremely stcep paths 
scratched by the hoofs of the 
Cossack horses. Once at the 
top, a delightful oasis opens 
before one. Instead of barren 
rocks, one gazes upon green 
fields, while pine-forests, shading 
into violet in the Cistance, seem 
to scramble up the precipitous 
slopes. Still higher the glaciers, 
which do not descend so low in 
the Caucasus as in the Alps, 
gleam cold and white. ‘These 
are the séracs of the Mkhuin- 
vari, the local name of the 
mountain to which the Euro- 
peans have given the name of 
Kazbeck, after the family of 
the princes living near the foot 
of it. 

Large numbers of sheep are 
cropping the grass, buffaloes lie 
stretched lazily by the side of the water, in which 
they bathe occasionally. An Qssetian aow/ 
(village), with tiers of picturesque houses, forms 
the background towards the north. Slightly in 
advance of the hamlet rises a square castellated 
tower, belonging to the lord of the valley. 

One fine evening in June, 1872, a young man 
was briskly descending the mountain. In his 
hand he carried a 


mouth of the grotto to 
talk until we went to 
sleep. Led on by the 
trend of the conversa- 
tion, Jantemir told me, 
in eloquent snatches, 
the tragic story of his 
life. The following 
narrative consists of 
my friend’s confidences 
in a shortened form. 
I heard of his death 
some time ago, so that 
I can safely tell the 
adventures of the 
young Ossetian with- 
out reopening in his 
heart the wounds 
which never healed. 


To the left of Lars, 
in the valley of the 


Terek, is a_ ravine, 
Vol. xxv.—7. 


Viadicaucasus, the town where the Author first met Jai 
From a Photograph. 


breech-loader, a rarity 
in the Caucasus in 
those days. The tra- 
veller—to judge by his 
features and his brown 
hair—was an Ossetian, 
though he was not clad 
in the national dress, 
but wore a Russian 
shirt buttoned at the 
side and baggy trousers 
tucked into red-topped 


boots. A small 
chamois was — slung 
over his shoulder, 


fastened by its feet. 
Happening to light 
upon a stream which 
gushed from a_ rock, 
forming a lofty cas- 
cade a few paces 
farther on, he laid 
his burden down, 
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stretched himself out on the ground, and was 
soon asleep. 

A narrow path led from the spring to the 
tower, and down this there came presently a 
beautiful young girl, singing a plaintive air and 
carrying on her shoulder a large pitcher, which 
she balanced with considerable skill. It was 
practically night and so the girl advanced fear- 
lessly, her long white veil floating behind her, 
for at that time of 
the day she had no 
fear of meeting the 
gaze of any man. 

Just as the singer, 
thinking herself 
alone, was about to 
dip her face in the 
water before filling 
her pitcher, the 
hunter awoke. He 
was struck by the 
perfect oval of the 
girl’s face, and the 
rich brown of the 
long hair escaping 
from under her 
little embroidered 
cap. The poor girl, 
in her terror at 
being. observed, 
tried to flee, but 
her feet caught in 
the folds of her 
dress and she fell 
headlong into the 
stream. The young 
man—it was my 
friend Jantemir — 
rushed forward like 
a flash, seized her 
by the shoulders, 
and dragged her to 
the bank just as 
she was on the 
verge of being 
swept over the waterfall below. The girl, 
feeling herself seized, fainted. My friend, at 
his wits’ end, seized the pitcher and deluged 
her pale face with water. When she came to 
herself she was trembling with fright. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Jantemir to her, sooth- 
ingly, in Ossetian. “I am a fellow-countryman ; 
you have nothing to fear.” 

Recollecting that her face was uncovered, she 
drew her veil again quickly in front. 

“Do not be afraid of me; I won’t harm you,” 
cried Jantemir again. “I am accustomed to 
seeing women unveiled in the Russian towns 
where I have studied.” 


3 es 
The rocky stream and waterfall where Jantemir saved Mertskhal 
From a Photograph. 
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To give her time to recover her composure he 
went on talking. He described the town of 
Odessa, where he was a student; the absolute 
freedom of action which girls enjoy in Russia, 
their thirst for knowledge, their devotion to 
science, and the great number of women 
students who, not finding the means of edu- 
cating themselves in their own country, go quite 
alone to Switzerland or France to study medicine 
or law, and even 
mathematics, in 
order to contribute 
their share to the 
development of the 
nation. 

By degrees the 
girl regained con- 
fidence, forgetting 
in her feminine 
curiosity the custom 
of the East which 
forbids a girl to 
speak toa man or 
let him see her 
face, though nowa- 
days, in the Osse- 
tian villages nearest 
the plain of 
Kabarda, one 
scarcely sees a veil 
at all, even among 
the Mohammedans. 

At last she said, 
“My brother, who 
is only sixteen, and 
is at school at 
Vladicaucasus, 
certainly did tell 
me that in Russia 
ladies are free and 
are allowed to go 
out by themselves 
and to speak to 
officers, but I 
thought those must 
be officers’ wives. I never dreamed that girls 
could go out alone, unveiled, and with only 
a male chaperon.” 

The girl told Jantemir that her name was 
Mertskhala (Little Swallow), and that she must 
now go back to the tower, where her father was 
no doubt waiting anxiously. She was the 
daughter of the lord of the valley, accomplish- 
ing the common task of women in the East— 
fetching water to drink. 

Jantemir filled the pitcher and put it on his 
shoulder, much to the astonishment of Merts- 
khala, for in the East the man considers himself 
as degraded by performing any of the duties 
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He dragged her to the bank.” 
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ordinarily left to women.  Jantemir, with a 
smile, explained to her that the more highly 
civilized a country is the more men_ respect 
women and save them from hard work. 

As they proceeded, Mertskhala cast anxious 
glances about her on all sides, for fear anyone 
should see her in the company of a man. 
Noticing her anxiety Jantemir left her, secretly 
resolving to be at the spring next evening to 
meet again this girl whose face kad charmed 
him so much at first sight. He went back, 
picked up his gun, pushed his way into the 
forest, and there lit a blazing fire, where he cut 
off some shashlicks (slices) from the chamois on 
his shoulder and roasted them. — After this 
solitary repast he lay down and slept the sleep 
of the young and healthy. 

The following afternoon, after a ramble over 
the mountains, Jantemir returned to his former 
sleeping-place, where he had left his chamois 
hung up on a branch, well hidden in the foliage 
so as not to attract the falcons. A few more 
shashlicks soon satisfied the hunter's hunger, and 
at sunset he made his way to the spring once 
more. Mertskhala was astonished and rather 


frightened to meet again her acquaintance of, 


the night before. ‘This time she did not unveil, 
although the young man’s gentle words tempted 
her to stay. 

Mertskhala’s father had been rather anxious 
about her lateness, but on seeing her wet clothes 
and hearing that she had slipped into the water 
and had to wring her skirts out, he was satisfied 
that the delay was quite natural. 

The following day Mertskhala came again to 
the spring, and brought with her her brother 
Cottet, who was home for the holidays. ‘The 
two young men soon became fast friends, mect- 
ing each other frequently, and Jantemir told his 
new acquaintance his story. He was the son of 
an Ossetian nobleman, ruined by the Russian 
conquest, who had been forced, in order to gain 
a livelihood, to take service in the Russian 
army, in which he had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He had sent Jantemir to 
the University of Odessa, where he had done 
brilliantly at law. 

For the last two months the young man had 
been wandering among the valleys, over the 
frowning peaks, and through the villages of 
Ossetia, gathering from the old folk the stories, 
legends, lyrics, and epics of his ancestors. 
Sometimes the poems celebrated the expedition 
of one valley against another, sometimes a 
bloodthirsty vendetta, for that custom is not 
confined to Corsica, but is quite common in 
the Caucasus. Other poems narrated the 
marriage of some nobleman’s daughter, with a 
long list of all the animals given by the bride- 
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groom to the father; the customary abduction 
of the bride, even after the father has given 
the consent; and the pursuit of the fugitives 
by the whole of her family. In reciting these 
poems to Mertskhala and her brother, Jantemir 
contrasted the old-fashioned customs with the 
political freedom of England and the demo- 
cratic institutions of Switzerland. 

At the same time as the desire for knowledge, 
love began to creep into Mertskhala’s heart. It 
was a new and strange feeling for her. Never 
before had she been assailed by a sentiment of 
affection for a man, much less one whom she 
had not known more than a fortnight. Orientals, 
even those who are nominally Christians, bring 
up their daughters with the idea of marrying the 
first suitor whom their parents choose. They 
have not the slightest idea of being able to 
choose husbands for themselves. As a rule, 
the husband is an inexorable master, whom it 
would be impossible to resist. Mertskhala was 
delighted at the new horizon opening before her. 
She began to sing like a bird, filling the tower 
with her songs. Her father had been summoned 
on business to Mozdock, in Kabarda, and so 
was not present to notice her unusual gaiety. 

Some days passed like this; the daily visits 
to the spring had become a necessity to her. 
All day the young man’s words rang in her ears, 
and she still felt the gentle pressure of his hand 
on hers. Jantemir, however, had not allowed 
himself to utter a single word of love, although 
his eyes shone, while the passion which lit up 
his face and the tremor in his voice would have 
told anyone with more experience the deep love 
which filled his very being. But one day the 
fated moment came; his love found words to 
express itself, and though Mertskhala trembled 
from head to foot and clung to her brother's 
arm, she had just strength enough to whisper 
the words, “ And I love you!” 

The tender avowal once made, they began to 
talk of marriage. Jantemir set forth the beauties 
of the West—the possibilities of working together 
for the good of humanity. 

It was the brother who recalled them to the 
realities of life. ‘That is all very well,” said he, 
“but how will you persuade father to give you 
my sister? You know he has fixed a big dowry 
for her, for she is the daughter of a nobleman, 
and good-looking as well. I am very much 
afraid he has been called to Mozdock to arrange 
a marriage with a rich proprietor of that town. 
Still, we shall see. Whatever happens you can 
count on me; I am entirely on your side, and 
will do all I possibly can to get him to grant 
your request, but it will be difficult. My father 
is very conservative, and the observance of all 
the old customs is sacred in his eyes. If you 
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were to fail in a single one of them, you would 
make an enemy of him. -To begin with, let 
me tell” you 
that it is im- 
possible for a 
man_ to pro- 
pose his suit in 
person. If he 
presented him- 
self for this 
purpose he 
would be 
turned away, 
and would in- 
cur the hatred 
and contempt 
of the whole 
place. A friend 
or a younger 
lrother must 
come and 
make the re- 
quest, with all 
the prescribed 
formalities. 1 
will explain all 
these customs 
to you later, 
since you seem 
to have for 
gotten them, 
which is only 
natural, as you 
have been 
brought up in 
Russia. Mean- 
while I will 
prepare my father tu 
receive you as a friend. 
‘To-morrow I shall go 
out shooting bears, 
which are still fairly 
common in our 
forests. You will be 
there, as though by 
accident, but you will 
have the opportunity 
of saving my life, 
which I shall pretend 
to endanger. I shall tell the story to my father, 
and he will welcome you as my _preserver. 
Later we will see about arranging the marriage.” 
Next day, as arranged, the brother went off 
gaily to the mountains with a gun of a new 
pattern, which he had bought at Vladicaucasus. 
He found Jantemir at the appointed spot, 
and together they beat the woods. Often they 
had to jump from rock to rock, and sometimes 
they sank over their ankles into swampy ground 


covered with thick brambles. About midday 
they sat down behind a large boulder to rest 
and enjoy the lunch which Mertskhala’s brother 
had brought with him. By way of dessert they 
were just beginning to pick the berries froma 

large tangled patch of 

wild raspberries, when 
suddenly they heard an 


“Jantemir rushed in between.” 
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ominous growling behind them ; the bushes were 
violently shaken, and a few feet away appeared 
an enormous bear, which they had disturbed 
from his slumber. Like a flash Cottet raised his 
gun and fired. A terrible roar resounded, and 
the wounded bear rushed forward furiously, rising 
on his hind legs to seize the rash youth. Jante- 
mir, however, dashed in between and plunged 
his long hunting-knife into the brute’s chest. 
The blood spurted into the hunter’s face as he 
pulled out his blade and drove it again up to 
the hilt into the beast, which fell back dead. 

They made short work of skinning the huge 
carcass with their sharp Azmdja/s (hunting-knives) 
and the little daggers which are always carried 
in the sheath of the bigger weapon. The friends 
rolled up the skin and took turn and turn about 
in carrying it on their shoulders down to the 
village, which they reached after two hours’ 
pleasant walking. 

Mertskhala’s father received his son’s saviour 
cordially, telling his guest that from hence- 
forward he must consider that house his own. 
Soon the narghile was smoking, and the old 
man and the traveller settled down to puff out 
clouds of smoke, seated luxuriously on the 
divans. As Mertskhala had no mother it was 
she who, veiled to the eyes, brought in the 
coffee and Georgian sweets to her father’s guest. 
In accordance with the ‘invariable etiquette, 
Jantemir paid no attention whatever to the girl 
as she passed to and fro, The old man did not 
ask the name of his son’s rescuer, but he pressed 
him to stop the night, as there was a room ready 
for him in the house adjoining the tower, and 
Jantemir gladly accepted this hospitable offer. 
In the evening the old Ossetian narrated the 
glorious history of his ancient race, chatting with 
happy enthusiasm about the old customs, about 
the necessity for a conquered people not to let 
drop any of their ancient habits, and to resist 
any innovations. “What was good for our 
heroic ancestors,” he said, “ must be good for 
us and our sons.” 

Jantemir did not answer, not wishing to offend 
his host, but-he could not help asking how it 
was that he had sent his son to study in a town. 

“Ah!” said the old man, “ unhappily my son 
asked me to let him go away and study. He 
had seen the young Georgian nobles and a few 
Ossetians from Alaghir enter the schools and 
universities of Russia, and on their return have 
nothing but contempt for the lot of their com- 
patriots. He, too, wanted to drink of the water 
of knowledge; he wanted to understand, so he 
said, the reason which causes our nation to 
be ignored by all and our beautiful country 
to be avoided by foreigners. I thought my 
influence might have been able to guide my 
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son’s mind and make him appreciate the incom- 
parable value of our ancestors’ ideas, the peaceful 
life of the fields, the advantages of birth, the 
justice of the social conditions which our 
ancestors have bequeathed to us. Just as there 
are among the mountains inaccessible peaks, 
snowy summits, and lowly valleys, so in the 
world there must be leaders, privileged superior 
beings, as well as the rest who are below them. 
Alas! I fear I was wrong. Each time my son 
comes back I see in him the evil influence of 
the West.” 

At last the evening drew to a close and the 
old man, rising, ceremoniously conducted his 
guest to the room prepared for him. The 
main part of the castle consisted of the great 
tower; but there was another building of one 
storey high, in which were the son’s room and 
that destined for friends. Mertskhala slept on 
the first floor of the tower. 

Jantemir found the old castle very interesting. 
The ground floor was taken up by a large, 
gloomy room, with low, narrow windows. All 
round it ran a divan nearly seven feet broad and 
about two feet six inches high, covered with 
magnificent Persian rugs at intervals. On the 
walls there hung trophies of arms, A/ndja/s, huge 
flint-lock pistols, inlaid with gold and silver, 
shashkas, or curved swords, inlaid powder-horns, 
and so on. Along one side was a passage, 
terminated at one end by the front door, while 
the other led to a flagged staircase. 

Next morning, after a light meal, Cottet and 
Jantemir went out hunting again, their ban- 
doliers well stocked with cartridges. Jantemir 
remained for several days at the tower, hunting 
with Cottet during the day, but returning before 
sunset. From a distance, before they reached 
the village, they always saw a window in the 
tower open and MertSkhala’s sweet face appear. 
Jantemir always watched longingly for this, and 
he cursed the old-fashioned notions that pre- 
vented him enjoying the societyeof his sweet- 
heart. 

At last, very reluctantly, the young student 
had to say farewell. Cottet saw him on his way 
until he had nearly reached Lars. When they 
finally parted it was arranged that a friend should 
call in a few days’ time to demand Mertskhala’s 
hand for Jantemir. 

Yourdays afterwards an Ossetian in the national 
costume, and armed to the teeth, appeared at 
the tower. Jantemir had had to go as far as the 
valley of Alaghir, in Northern Ossetia, to find a 
young man ready to undertake the mission. 

On occasions of this kind the would-be 
husband’s_ representative is always hospitably 
teceived in the konak (reception-room). For 
three days the family feast in his honour and he 
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himself tells countless anecdotes, for it is a point 
of honour with the stranger to amuse his hosts. 
On the fourth day, a short time before his 
. departure, the envoy rises and says, with a bow, 
“T have a message to give from So-and-so, 
as you must have suspected. You know that 
his family is honourable, and that he is not 
without distinction in his tribe; that he has a 
fine property ; that he is brave and enterprising ; 
that in peace or in war he will always be’an 
honour to the family that accepts him. He has 
charged me with the 
task of expressing 
his desire to become 
your relation by 
marriage. Consider 
me, too; do not 
refuse me the honour 5 
of a reception with 
consideration and 
respect as a bearer of 
a favourable offer.” 
The parents do not 
answer the request 
immediately, but 
finally reply some- 
what as __ follows : 
““We understand 
what an honour your 
principal does us in 
wishing to become 
one of us. We are 
delighted with it; 
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inlaid arms, or repoussé copper work, handed 
down as heirlooms from father to son. 

Jantemir’s friend, having delivered his message, 
declared that his friend was ready to pay the 
usual 4a/ym, and that the sum would be handed 
over to the representative of the parents in the 
Pharsag tribe, whefe Jantemir was living at the 
time. 

After a few hours’ consultation Mertskhala’s 
father consented to give his daughter to his 
son’s comrade, and the envoy presented a pistol 
to Cottet as a sign 
that the bargain was 
struck, and took his 
departure. 

For three days 
Jantemir had been 
waiting impatiently, 
pacing up and down 
the main room of 
the house which he 
had taken. Every 
few minutes he went 
to the threshold and 
gazed at the horizon. 
His anxiety continu- 
ally caused him to 
see figures on horse- 
back crossing the 
hills, only to realize 
in an instant that 
these were but the 
freaks of his imagi- 
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We will call them 
together at once and settle the matter this day.” 
Often the mother’s assent is asked, but 
generally they summon all the relations living in 
the village, and the opinion of the men-folk is 
enough. The girl is told of her friends’ wishes, 
and generally submits, though sometimes it 
happens that, in spite of the utmost vigilance, a 
girl has chanced to see a man other than the 
one to whom she is to be given, and retuses the 
latter, declaring that she will kill herself rather 
than obey. In olden times this threat was 
frequently carried out.. Usually the acceptance 
or refusal of the young man depends on the 
kalym or trad ; that is to say, the price offered 
by him to the parents. Before the conquest of 
Ossetia by the Russians the 4a/m might be as 
much as one hundred oxen (the ox being 
reckoned as worth forty francs at that time). 
Often it was found impossible to procure so 
many beasts or so large a sum of money at one 
time, so the necessary amount was made up with 


about midday, there 
appeared acouple of horsemen. Jantemir could 
resist no longer, he rushed out to meet them. 
What was his chagrin to find that, though one of 
them was the envoy sent by Mertskhala’s father, 
he was accompanied by a mortal enemy of Jante- 
mir’s family. There had. been for several genera- 
tions a terrible hatred between the family of the 
Margouts and the Chanatas, to whom Jantemi: 
belonged. The departure of Jantemir’s father 
for Russia had averted a catastrophe, but the 
Margouts had forgotten nothing, and the present 
representative of that family had sworn to obey 
the ancient custom and to wipe out the Chanatas. 
Jantemir realized what this ill-timed meeting 
meant, and he cursed the luck that had brought 
his future father-in-law’s envoy and the only man 
whose presence he feared together. Margout, 
at sight of Jantemir, spurred his horse and 
quickly disappeared behind a hut. Jantemir 
invited the messenger.in, and treated him with 
all the marks, of politeness, but|hé soon noticed 
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that the man was prejudiced against him. In 
spite of this, he made every effort to win over 
his guest, drawing on all the resources of a man 
of culture, but in vain; the stranger would not 
unbend. At last they came to the burning 
question of the price to be paid to the bride's 
father. The messenger displayed exaggerated 
pretensions. The arms offered were not 
antique enough, he said; the number of 
oxen was insufficient. Furthermore, Margout 
had assured him that Jantemir despised the 
mountaineers; that he had become Russified, 
and detested the ancient customs of his 
people. In short, the young student was by 
no means a desirable parti in the stranger's 
eye. In vain Jantemir explained that he was 
no fonder of Russia than the most fanatical 
upholder of Ossetian independence. Mertskhala 
would be happy with him ; he would spare her 
all the wearisome tasks which generally fall to 
the lot of Eastern women. The more excited 
the young lover became in explaining his plans 
for happiness the darker grew the messenger’s 
face. Jantemir must be mad, he told himself. 
What? Find fault with the old 
customs! Make women the 
equals of men! Disgraceful ! 
At last he rose, and, with his 
left hand on the hilt of his 
sword and his right hand grip- 
ping a huge dagger that hung 
from his belt, he declared point- 
blank that, in view of the infor- 
mation which he had received 
and his own experience, he 
considered marriage with 
Mertskhala impossible, for the 
whole family valued respect for 
nationgl customs above every- 
thing else. They would give 
Jantemir his pistol back, there- 
fore, and refuse the offered 
halym. 

It was an unforgivable insult 
that was thus offered to the 
young man. No doubt the 
messenger, in thus taking upon 
himself to break off a marriage 
already arranged, madea mortal 
enemy ; he was risking his life, but he preferred 
_what he considered his duty to his personal 
safety. Jantemir was on the point of yielding to 
the impulse which heredity urged, and rushing 
on him with dagger drawn, but his philosophy 
prevailed. He controlled himself and let the 
stranger depart, only his flashing eyes betraying 
the state of his feclings. 

At the tower also all were burning with 
impatience. Mertskhala was waiting at the duor 
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for the return of the messenger, who was. to 
bring her father the oxen for the 4a/ym, and 
Jantemir’s arms. - 


When she saw the envoy making his way _ 


back alone and without the oxen she realized 
that her dream of happiness was over. She 
had just strength to drag herself to her room, 
where she fell on a divan and burst into tears. 
She swore to herself again and again that she 
would never marry anyone except the man she 
loved. It was a serious vow to take, for in 
Ossetia the only way in which a girl can avoid 
a hateful marriage is by suicide. 

Her father, as might be expected, approved 
of their relative’s conduct, and declared to his 
daughter that henceforth she must cease to think 
of Jantemir. ‘To prevent any attempt to carry 
her off, he added, she would not be allowed out 
of doors, for on such occasions the young man 
always tries to abduct his lady-love—a course 
which frequently results in two or three murders. 

Jantemir, as a matter of fact, had determined 
this time to follow the custom of his people, and 
he set out for the mountain, arriving in sight of 
the tower three days later. Here 
he hid himself, and at sunset 
repaired to the fountain, where 
he expected to meet Mert- 
skhala’s brother. He was not 
mistaken, for Cottet had been 
expecting him, and the two 
greeted each other cordially. 
Cottet described to the anxious 
Jantemir how his sister, on the 
return of the messenger with 
his evil tidings, had burst into 
tears, telling her brother that 
she would never accept any 
husband but the man whom 
she had chosen. Wishing to 
comfort his sister in her grief 
at the loss of her betrothed, the 
boy had stolen out of the tower 
at dusk and run to the spring 
in the hope that he might meet 
Jantemir. 

_ The young men soon decided 
that the only thing to do was 
to carry Mertskhala off. Once 
in the hands of her betrothed she would be safe ; 
the marriage ceremony could take place at once, 
and according to strict Ossetian etiquette only a 
slight stigma would rest upon the father for not 
keeping a better guard over his daughter. 
Cottet undertook to warn his sister. Two days 
later, it was arranged, Jantemir was to be at the 
foot of the tower, with horses for Cottet, himself, 
and a friend. Mertskhala was to ride behind 
her lover. 
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At the appointed time the three horses were 
climbing in single file the steep path which led 
to Mertskhala’s home. It was a dark night, 
and a storm was getting up. Clouds were 
creeping down from the snow-covered summits, 
and momentarily the gusts of wind increased in 
force. 

In Mertskhala’s room deep silence reigned. 
Seated on an ottoman, her eyes half closed, 
listening intently for the slightest noise, the 
young girl waited for her lover. 

She could scarcely keep still, so excited was 
she, and at last she got up and ran to the 
window. Presently she distinguished her brother's 
footsteps crossing the courtyard. He, too, was 
anxious, and the moments passed for both of 
them with deadly slowness. Cottet was glad to be 
able to ensure his sister's happiness, but on the 
other hand he had to fight against the innate 
feeling of respect for old customs and: obedience 
to his father, against the fear of his fellows’ 
contempt. Presently he raised his eyes and 
perceived a shadow at his sister’s window. 

“Poor Mertskhala!” he muttered. ‘She is 
suffering; she is even more anxious than I. 
But the die is cast now, and it is for her own 
happiness !” 

In the lower room of the tower the old 
Ossetian lay stretched out on a divan, holding 
in his hand the mouthpiece of his sazghile. 
Tired out with a long day in the open air, little 
by little his head fell back on the yellow cushion 
that supported his arm, the mouthpiece dropped 
from his hand, and he fell sound asleep, his 
hand on the hilt of his &¢zdya/, which he had 
not troubled to take off on entering, while two 
big flint-lock pistols were still thrust into his 
belt. A 

Meanwhile the horses were advancing silently 
along the path. At his friend’s approach Cottet 
took courage again. Greeting Jantemir and his 
companion cordially, he went back into the 
house and gave Mertskhala the preconcerted 
signal. 

She was ready, and descended the staircase 
resolutely. The door opened, showing the 
horses before her, and she rushed eagerly 
forward. Just then a violent gust of wind 
caught her veil, which, like a true Ossetian, she 
had remembered to bring, and tangled it with a 
trophy of arms hanging on the wall. Unaware 
of this, the girl took a step forward, and the 
swords and daggers came tumbling down with a 
terrific crash. A moment later the ground-floor 
door opened violently, a great blade flashed 
through the darkness of the passage, and a 
terrible cry rang out. Then—crack ! crack !— 
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two pistol-shots resounded, followed by the 
dull thud of falling bodies, and the ofd man’s 
wild shouts of “ Death to the ‘I'chetchenians |” 

He had been dreaming that the house had been 
attacked by a party of marauding ‘Tchetchenians, 
the mortal enemies of old Ossetia, who entered 
with a great clash of arms. Leaping to the 
door, half-awake and half-asleep, he had seen a 
threatening white shape moving near him, and 
had plunged his big A/vdja/ into it; then, 
seizing the two pistols stuck through his belt, he 
had fired at two other assailants. 

Roused by his shouts, a terrified servant rushed 
up, bearing a torch, and by its flaring light the pair 
proceeded to investigate. Poor Mertskhala lay 
on the threshold in a pool of blood—dead. Her 
brother lay by her side, a bullet wound in his 
forehead, killed in the prime of his youth, A 
third body blocked the entrance. It was Jantemir, 
severely wounded in the shoulder. 

The old man stared at the bodies of his son 
and daughter, killed by his own hand ; then he 
broke into a cackling, meaningless laugh. The 
awful shock had turned his brain ! 

After having the bodies of Mertskhala and 
Cottet carried into the tower, Jantemir’s horrified 
friend lifted the wounded man on to one of the 
horses, fastened him to the saddle at full length, 
and then descended slowly to Kazbeck, in the 
valley of the Terek, where they procured a vehicle 
to take him to the hospital at Vladicaucasus. 


‘Jantemir was not long in danger of death. 


is strong constitution and his youth saved 
him. 

Having lost everything that would have made 
life worth living, alone in the world, with the 
faces of his sweetheart and his friend always 
before his eyes, he longed for death. The troops 
were just leaving Vladicaucasus for the Khiva 
campaign, and, hoping to meet his end in the 
ranks of the Circassians who were going to 
shed their blood for Russia in that war of 
conquest, he enlisted among the Cossacks of 
the line. He performed prodigies of valour, 
exposing himself with reckless bravery, and it 
was not long before he was noticed by his 
officers. Finally, he received the soldiers’ Cross 
of St. George —only awarded for acts of extra- 
ordinary courage, and valucd higher than the 
officers’ cross—and was promoted to the rank 
of sub-lieutenant on the field of battle. 

He did not leave the army when peace was 
declared, but continued, as when I met him, to 
lead a monotonous and lonely existence as an 
officer, only occasional discussions with young 
enthusiasts succeeding in awakening a spark of 
interest in his broken heart. 
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The ship was due to sail on the Thursday; the captain said 
he would wait until Friday in order to tackle a job that might 
“ Better go 
“I’ve got a presentiment that we shall 
The captain laughed, 
the Friday. 
What happened afterwards — how the would-be 
became the salvaged, and how death and disaster came to 
officers and ship—is described in this narrative. 


yield valuable salvage. Mr. Wilkins demurred 


to-day,” he said. 
be unlucky if we sail on a Friday.” 
told him he was superstitious, and sailed on 


at T was the first Thursday evening in 
Sige December, 1886, and the steamship 

\ 1 7 Tangier, of the old Angier line, 
- 2 was just preparing to leave Madras, 
homeward bound for London. 

Everything was in readiness, with steam up 
and pilot on board, and we were only waiting 
for the captain—who had gone on shore to 
complete the usual business of clearing port— 
and a passenger, Colonel McGann. 

The Zangrer was, for that time of day, a fine 
ship, comfortably fitted and distinctly above 
the ordinary tramp class. This fact brought us 
occasional cabin passengers, although we had 
no special accommodation. 

We had had a splendid run out from 
Middlesbrough, loaded chiefly with iron seg- 
ments for building a bridge, and having picked 
up thirty thousand bags of castor-oil seed 
higher up the coast, we had returned to Madras 
to take ina valuable general cargo of cotton, 
hides, indigo, and other Indian goods. 

We now had every prospect of a good passage 
home, and as I paced up and down the deck I 
looked forward to meeting the old folks early in 
the New Year, which would make up to some 
extent for missing Christmas. 

I was chief engineer of the Tangier, and 
had just come up from the engine-room for a 
“breather.” I may say that I was at ‘that time 
as hard as nails and, like the gentleman in the 
play, ‘not delicate.” I mention this to show 
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salvager 


that, whatever happened afterwards, I was not 
the sort of person who usually dreams dreams 
and sees visions. 

Just as I was turning back again towards the 
engine-room the captain, accompanied by our 
passenger, came on board from the tender, and 
I went to meet them. Captain Morton was a 
big, hearty man and a splendid seaman, very 
much liked both by officers and crew. With 
me his acquaintance had ripened into a warm 
personal friendship, and we generally went about 
together ; in fact, we were almost like brothers. 

Having introduced the colonel, a gentleman 
with a pleasant, unaffected manner, who ex- 
plained that he didn’t like liners and wanted a 
quiet voyage home, Captain Morton turned to 
me with a smile. ‘“ I am going to countermand 
the order for steam this evening,” he said; “we 
sha’n’t leave to-night after all.” 

-This was surprising, if not exasperating, for 
nothing is more annoying to an engineer than to 
have to lie at anchor under banked fires when 
once steam is up. Not unnaturally, I said I 
thought it was a great pity, seeing that every- 
thing was in readiness. 

Then the captain explained his reason. When 
up at the agents’ he had heard that the Anchor 
Line steamer Xaramanta had gone ashore close 
by. If we left at daybreak we could signal her, 
offering assistance. It would be a chance for a 
salvage claim for our owners, and there might 
be something) for_all of_us (into) the (bargain. 
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Now this was straightforward and sensible 
enough in all conscience, possibly even profit- 
able, but a mysterious something inside of me— 
call it a presentiment, call it what you like. -told 
me we ought to gail at once. “ Leave to-night, 
captain,” I said, for the second time. “I don’t 
like the idea of sailing on a Friday.” 

As a matter of fact, if the next day had been 
any other day of the week I should have been 
against it at that particular moment. 

‘The captain roared with laughter and fetched 
me a resounding thwack on the shoulder. 

“Do you hear him, Colonel McGann?” he 
asked. ‘He is getting like an old salt—super- 
stitious !” 

Now it has generally been the ré/e of marine 
engineers the world over to kill the old sailor 
superstitions ;- nevertheless, in spite of the 
skipper’s merriment, I stood there solemnly 
repeating that I had a presentiment, and that 
I firmly believed something would go wrong if 
we did not sail as first arranged. 

The captain paused, somewhat puzzled by my 
manner. “Oh, I know what it is,” he re- 
marked, suddenly brightening up again. “I 
have never countermanded this order before ; 
that’s what is worrying you.” 

As a matter of fact he had, and this chance 
remark served to bring the conversation down 
toa very different plane. 

“Oh, yes, you have,” I retorted, briskly. The 
“old man” beamed; this was more in his 
element. : 

“T will bet you a sovereign,” he said, “that 
you can’t prove it from your log.” 

“Done!” I cried. 

“And I will referee for both of you,” added 
the colonel, laughingly. 

With this I went below to pass on the order 
that we were not leaving that night, all the time 
devoutly wishing that we were. 

The first thing next morning I took my 
engineer’s log-book with me to the upper bridge, 
where Captain Morton and the colonel were 
chatting together, and showed them a previous 
entry countermanding steam, which the captain 
had entirely forgotten. “You have fairly lost 
that sovereign, captain,” said Colonel McGann, 
and the captain paid up with so much mock 
disappointment that we all had a good laugh 
over it together. 

By this time the pilot had come on to the 
bridge, the ship’s telegraph at last pointed to 
“Stand by,” and the reply rang from the engine- 
room, so the captain and I went to our respec- 
tive posts and the ship got under way. Shortly 
afterwards we were outside the fairway, had 
discharged the pilot, and were making towards 
the stranded A'aramania. 


On the way down one of the firemen in my 
watch came to me and said that he had hada 
very vivid dream the previous night, to the effect 
that the ship was going to have the bottom 
knocked out of her before we got home. Some 
what irritably I sent him back to duty and tried 
to think no more about it; plainly I held no 
monopoly in the presentiment line on the 
Tangier. 

Before long we drew near the Karamania and 
slowed down, taking soundings as we crept 
cautiously in closer to her and signalled our 
offer of assistance. Soon the answer broke from 
her halyards—we were not required. “There was 
apparently not so much the matter after all. 

Our soundings were now a quarter less six, 
with the sea calm, and the order “ Hard.a-star- 
board ” was given to the helmsman, bringing us 
again into deep water on our homeward course. 
‘The engines were then set full speed ahead. 
Our adventure was over; we were back again 
into the jog-trot of a routine voyage. For my 
own part, 1 had for the moment something like 
a feeling of relief; but this was soon to be 
rudely disturbed. 

We had not proceeded very far when there 
was a frightful crunching and grinding noise 
forward. We had touched a reef of which there 
was not the slightest indication on the chart! 
A second more and we were over it and in the 
deeper water beyond—a dangerous fix indeed. 
By an odd, if somewhat ironic, coincidence a 
Government surveying ship was not very far 
from us, and her captain, seeing our plight, at 
once sent an officer on board to offer us assist- 
ance. ‘he Zangier was already settling by the 
head, and rapidly the odds were debated. ‘There 
was just a bare chance of avoiding total loss, 
which Captain Morton quickly decided to take. 
This was to run the Zangter into shallow water, 
which meant, however, going through the reef 
again, and then through an inner but charted 
reef before it could be reached. Turning as 
quickly as possible, with engines at “ easy,” we 
made for the inner reef. We bumped upon it 
and very nearly stopped. I wanted “ full speed” 
from the very first, but the others thought it too 
risky. 

“Full speed now, captain?” I shouted, and 
at last he consented. Quivering like a live 
thing, the ship somehow wriggled over ; then, 
gathering speed, we broke through the second 
reef and stopped. We had touched: the bottom 
just in time, for the decks were already partly 
awash. 

Every man jack of us had now to work at 
high pressure to hold on to this bare advantage. 
The hatches were removed, ready to jettison 
the cargo, although ultimately we managed this 
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“*Quivering like a live thing, the ship somehow wriggled over.” 
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sufficiently by taking a number of bags of 
castor-oil seed from No. 2 hatch. Anchors 
were then taken ashore and buried deep in the 
sand securely enough to withstand the powerful 
strain when the Zazgter lifted with the swell 
and lightened with the discharge of cargo. 
Having taken these precautions, we had a little 
time to look round a bit. 

We lay not far from the Five Pagodas—that 
mysterious buried city so well known to Madras 
people. About a thousand yards away was the 
initial cause of all our troubles—the stranded 
Karamania. 
and tedious salvage job under a blazing sun. 
There would be no going home for us now for 
quite a long time, that was certain. 

Colonel McGann now left us, after warmly 
commending the conduct of all hands during 
the critical time and sympathizing with us in 
our coming task. I am afraid we had given 
him more noise and excitement to the square 
inch in a few hours than the regular liner 
managed for the rest of his journey. 

Unfortunately for us, our work was to be by 
no means monotonous or uneventful. Looking 
back upon it, it seems as if we were destined by 
fate to complete one of the most remarkable 
chains of disaster and mishap that were ever 
inflicted upon an unfortunate crew. 

The day after we stranded the deck boy fell 
down a hatchway and broke one of his arms. 
He was sent up to hospital at Madras by boat 
through the inland canal. Captain Morton had 
by this time engaged a gang of lascars and 
coolies to help us unload. ‘They camped out 
on the shore and took orders through their 
serang or headman, a fine, intelligent man. 
While we were using more prosaic methods the 
Karamania, lying farther away from the shore, 
was discharging her cargo by the aid of surf- 
boats sent from Madras, and we had every 
opportunity of seeing the marvellous waterman- 
ship of the crews of these famous craft. 

As it happened the A@zamania was soon got 
off, and a powerful pumping plant specially 
sent down from Calcutta for her use was not 
required, and was handed over to us instead. 
This consisted of a twelve-inch centrifugal 
pump and vertical boiler. It was taken on 
board on December 24th, and by breakfast- 
time on Christmas morning 1 had it fixed up 
and working, With the aid of this pump we 
were able to discharge all the cargo out of 
No. 2 hold excepting the contents of the 
high tank, which was used either for cargo or 
water ballast, as required. 

During this time Captain Morton and I had 
several long conversations about the extent of 
the damage. Although he kept up a bold front 


The prospect ahead was a long’ 


and scemed cheerful enough to the outward 
world, to one who knew him as closely as I did 
he seemed almost heartbroken. ‘Tears came to 
his eyes to think of this fine-weather shipwreck, 
although in the circumstances any Admiralty 
Court in the world would have handsomely 
exonerated him from all blame. What, perhaps, 
made him feel the blow the more keenly was 
the fact that he had gone through all his sea life 
up to this time without any really serious 
accident. 

Captain Morton now gave orders to try to 
discharge the more valuable cargo in the fore- 
hold, and I accordingly shifted the twelve-inch 
pump forward, but instead of using its own 
portable boiler I was able to get our own going 
again, coupling the pump to the winch steam- 
pipes. ‘This gave us the tremendous advantage 
of being able to keep the pump working at one 
steady pressure. Foot by foot the water went 
down, every available hand being put on to the 
getting out of the cargo as quickly as the water 
subsided. In a few hours the forehold was 
practically clear of cargo except for a couple 
of layers of bags, although there was still a 
considerable amount of water remaining. 

The captain now came on board, having been 
on shore. He brought back with him a stout 
gentleman and introduced him as Mr. Lee, an 
expert diver from Madras, who was to make a 
thorough examination of the ship’s bottom. 
Having his apparatus with him, the latter 
decided to go down into the hold there and 
then. He dressed and went down, remaining 
under water for some time. Returning, he 
informed Captain. Morton that the ship was 
silting up—a very serious state of affairs, which 
might mean her total loss. The captain sent 
for me to come to his private cabin, where I 
found him alone, and informed me of this, 
adding, somewhat excitedly, that he believed it 
was wrong. Certainly, from what we knew, we 
had some reason to doubt this sudden verdict. 

“Try your pump, Mr. Wilkins,” said the 
captain, “and see if you can get the water 
down low enough for us to find out for 
ourselves.” 

This was just before dinner. I went out and 
started the pump again at full pressure. It 
went, if anything, better than ever. Very little 
water had entered during the interval, and the - 
pump was now pouring it away in veritable 
torrents. Satisfied, I left my assistant in charge 
and went to dinner, which I took alone in my 
state-room. : 

I had just finished when Captain Morton 
shouted in at the door, “Come on, Mr. Wilkins; 
Lee has fallen down.” Wondering what had 
happened, I rushed forward with the captain 
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“*T am going, Wilkins,” he said, in a curious, strangled sort of vo! 


and, looking down into the hold, we saw Lee 
lying full length on the bags, half in and half out 
of the water, with the chief officer bending over 


him. Captain Morton rushed for the ladder, 
while I jumped down over his head, landing 


alongside the mate. Just as I did so the mate 

ggered forward, and then, standing upright 
with an effort, he tottered a few steps farther 
and fell like a log. _I sang out for someone to 
send me, downa(rapeyOxomething awful was 
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happening—exactly what I had no idea. In 
the half-light lay the two men, stricken down 
by an unseen hand. The captain remained 
standing oddly still, holding on to the ladder. 
Ropes came down promptly enough, and I 
fastened one round Mr. Lee, then another 
round the chief officer. All the time I could 
feel a pressure on my lungs like a heavy weight. 
Looking upwards for a moment, I saw Captain 
Morton standing beside me. 

“Tam going, Wilkins,” he said, in a curious, 
strangled sort of voice; and before I could 
realize what was happening he lurched forward, 
striking his head—he had, I recollect, got a sun- 
helmet on—against the shifting-boards used for 
grain-carrying. Then he fell into deep water, 
close against the suction-pipes. At that moment 
I must have collapsed myself, for my next 
recollection was finding myself lying between 
decks and “ coming to.” 

What happened in the meantime was some- 
what as follows. The lascars, who had their 
meals on shore, had just come on board again 
to start work as the captain fell. Seeing this 
the serang at once ran down the ladder into the 
hold and went into the water after the captain. 
Even while shouting for a rope, however, he fell, 
but struggled gamely to his fect again and tried 
to put the rope round Captain Morton. He did 
not succeed ; instead he sank down once more 
and lay motionless. : 

By this time, needless to say, there was some- 
thing like a panic on board, but a few cooler 
heads began to get an inkling of what really was 
the matter, and more cautious methods were 
adopted. The boatswain went down, and, 
keeping as close to the hatchway and fresh air 
as possible, managed by means of a boat-hook 
to draw our bodies on to the bags, close enough 
for ropes to be quickly slipped round us. We 
were then hauled up. ‘To the boatswain, I 
believe, I owe my life. 

Lee was dead, poor Captain Morton was 
dead, the plucky seranzg was dead, and the chief 
officer had to be sent into hospital at Madras, 
while I recovered after a few hours, The 
explanation given of the tragedy was somewhat 
remarkable. ‘Ihe bags of castor-oil seed, having 
been under water so long, began to rot and 
decompose directly the air got to them, giving 
off the deadly carbonic acid gas which, as most 
people know, is considerably heavier than the 
atmosphere. The hands unloading the cargo 
during the morning had felt no ill effects, 
because the water had only just been drawn off, 
and their rapid movements kept up a certain 
amount of air-circulation. During the time the 
diver was going down and we were having 
dinner, however, the process of decomposition 


began to get much more rapid arid ‘the air 
temained stagnant. Consequently, when Mr. 
Lee and the chief officer went down to have a 
quiet look round they practically stepped into 
what in that confined space was simply a deep 
tank of tasteless, invisible gas, in which every 
breath they drew was the deadliest poison. The 
result the reader knows. 

The saddest part of all followed. Lee had 
brought a native boy with him from Madras, 
who remained ashore. When his master’s body 
was landed the boy, panic-stricken at the sight, 
ran along the beach all the way back to Madras. 
On arriving at Lee’s home he fell down breath- 
less. Mrs. Lee, in an agony of apprehension, 
questioned him, and then the boy managed to 
sob out his awful tidings. 

The salving was now a very risky business, 
and, although every means was taken to clear 
away the deadly gases, men were repeatedly 
overcome and had to be sent to hospital. The 
agents sent down tents from Madras and the 
crew all slept on shore, a prickly-pear fence 
keeping off snakes and wild animals. 

A new captain was appointed to take charge. 
This was Mr. Evans, the chief officer of the 
Angier Head, sister ship to our own ill-fated 


-craft, which happened to be lying at Calcutta at 


the time. 

A new diver was also sent down. He must 
have got thoroughly worked up by the story of 
our accumulated troubles, and evidently came 
in full expectation of finding more, as the 
somewhat humorous sequel will show. It was 
arranged that he should go down over the side 
to inspect the damage. At the first attempt 
his helmet was barely under water before it 
reappeared, and he came on deck again, where 
I unscrewed his face-plate. 

“T sha’n’t go down to-day,” he said, briefly. 
We took his helmet off and he drank a stiff 
glass of whisky with the air of a man who had 
earned it. Next day it was “too rough.” Next 
day there was more dilly-dallying. Next day 
“his lead boots were much too heavy for such 
shallow water.” Finally he made an effort. 
“Give me,” he said, impressively, ‘some short 
lengths of chain.” 
was tied round his ankles in place of the boots, 
his helmet and face-plate were on, the air-pump 
working. He proceeded down the ladder with 
everyone round looking on attentively. He 
touched water, paused for a moment, and then 
descended. Next instant we were roaring with 
laughter for the first time for months. From 
ship and shore, from native and Britisher alike, 
a yell went up that could be heard for miles. 
Vainly struggling in the water was a blown-out 
balloon of a man_of vast proportions. It was 
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our unfortunate diver, bereft of his leaden boots, 
bobbing about endeavouring to right himself. 1 
have hardly ever seen anything funnier than his 
ponderous struggles and futile contortions. 
When we had sufficiently recovered our com- 
posure we drew him in. Next day he went 
home again. : 

The underwriters were by now thoroughly 
aroused to the dangerous predicament of the ship, 
and sent out a special representative to super- 
intend operations. No effort was to be spared to 
get her into dock at Calcutta, over eight hundred 
miles away, which was the only chance, there 
being at that time no suitable accommodation at 
Madras. ‘The cargo was sold off on the beach, 
and by an odd turn of the market some of it 
fetched better prices than it would have done 
in London. The divers at work on the break- 
water at Madras were obtained, and by pro- 
digious efforts the gaping holes in the Zangier 
were got at and filled with blankets and mats, 
secured with chains. With a large Calcutta 
tug standing by, we at length started the pumps 
one day with the object of finally getting the 
Tangier off. Gradually we felt the old ship 
quiver ; then she gave a lift under our feet and 
we were clear. The ship was afloat—not the 
smurt Zangier we had known, but one of the 
craziest, most lopsided, rolling old lame ducks 
that ever crawled across the Bay of Bengal. 

Hawsers were sent on board from the tug, 
and with some assistance from the main engines, 
and our pumps, of course, going the whole time, 
we moved ahead. In this fashion we got her 
across the mile or two to Madras. Here the 
divers went down again to give her a final 
patch-up, and we discharged the heavy twelve- 
inch pump and boiler in order to lighten the 
ship as much as possible for the long voyage, 
fitting instead a four-inch and _ six - inch 
centrifugal pump, one on each side of the 
fore hold, and 
coupled on to 
the mainbvilers. 

With the 
underwriters’ 
representative 
on board of the. 

“ tug, we now 
started on the 
last, but by no 
means the 


least, of our 
labours. ‘To 
take a ship 


this distance 
across open sea, 


leaking like a sieve, rolling and pitching to an 
extreme degree, and practically at the mercy of 
the elements, is a risky and dangerous experi- 
ence that no one cver wants to repeat. From 
first to last we hardly slept a wink, and there 
were times when it was all Lombard Street to a 
China orange, so to speak, that we should never 
get through. The water in the hold was thick 
with the loose castor-oil seed, and this constantly 
choked the foot-valves of the pumps. No 
sooner had we raised one suction- pipe and 
cleared it than we had to raise the other and 
repeat the process, the ship, of course, taking in 
water the whole time. 

About the second or third night out from Madras 
we had our slavery varied by both pungps choking 
at once. It was bitterly cold and pitch-dark ; 
we on the Zangier could only just see the lights 
on the tug, and they ours. We shouted out a 
warning, for if we went down she was our only 
chance, and if she failed to cast off the hawsers 
in time we should probably drag her down with 
us. At short intervals came the anxious hail : 
“Are you all safe?” followed by our answer. 
At last, when the Zangiter was very nearly bow 
down under water, we managed to get the 
pumps working again. We had won by a close 
shave only. 

However, we shipped the Calcutta pilot at 
last and got the Zangier safe up the Hooghly 
to Howra dry dock. Here, in trying to get in, 
we stuck on the sills and had to be towed off 
again into deep water. But at length, with the 
high tide, we got her in, to our inexpressible 
relief. 

There is not much more to tell. The old 
ship was repaired and then sold to the British 
India Company and renamed the Uméadla. 
With them, I believe, she had many years of 
useful and uneventful service. 

I came home by one of the William Milbourne 
steamers to 
London. I have 
never had any 
presentiments 
since, but it is 
still my firm.and 
unalterable 
conviction that 
if the Zangter 
had only 
sailed on that 
memorable 
‘Thursday night 
nothing would 
ever have 
happened. 


The ss. “ Tangier,” on board which Mr. Wilkins vas chief engineer at the time of 
this story. 
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Kaffir boys at work ip the monastery smithy. 
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By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 


It will be news to many people to know that out on the South African veldt, some miles from Durban, 

there is a Trappist Monastery, the monks of which are vowed to eternal silence. In this article Mrs. 

Beringer describes in a very entertaining fashion what she saw at the monastery, and the amusing 
misadventures which befell her on her journeys. 


“You are welcome to visit the monastery at any 
lime you wish to do so. Twill be pleased to show 
you round. 

“ Respectfully, 
“FRA M. Benno. 

“Trappist. Monastery, 

“* Marianhill, Pine Town.” 

Sg] ran the quaint and friendly little 
| postcard which opened to me the 
H doors of the Trappist Monastery at 
Marianhill, Natal. 

Entry within the boundaries of this 
monastery is a favour accorded to but few men, 
and still fewer women have passed inside ifs 
cordon of everlasting silence. Some further 
correspondence with Fra Benno appointed the 
day and time of my visit, and it was arranged 
that I was to be met at the station. ; 

I rose betimes, burning with a matutinal 
energy which the extraordinarily enervating heat 
of Durban crumbles into dust before one’s second 


shoe-string can be tied. Having achieved this 
feat, I found it impossible to face the effort of 
walking, and a wonderful Kaffir “boy,” with 
buffalo horns strapped on his forehead, and his 
woolly pate surmounted with waving fronds of 
pampas grass, conveyed me in a smart rickshaw 
across the road froni my hotel io the railway 
station, where I took a ticket to Pine Town, 
a straggling suburb some eight miles outside 
Durban. 2 

“Pine Town! Pine Town!” called out the 
porter, when we arrived at my destination. It 
was now I1 a.m., and the heat was overpower- 
ing. I looked round for a friendly cowl, but 
“monk there was none.” 

A somewhat agitated questioning of the 
station-master—a Scots philosopher in disguise 
—elicited the following appalling facts. That 
no vehicle had been sent from the monastery ; 
that it was five-South African miles distant 
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across the veldt, over a road cut by the fathers 
themselves (here I could have sworn to some- 
thing which was, at any rate, a twinkle in the 
station-master’s eye); and that nothing, not 
even a wheelbarrow, was available in the little 
tin-roofed settlement which I have earlier called 
a suburb. 

1 iooked at the station-master, and I deter- 
mined to play the trump card of stranded 
womanhood in South Africa—helplessness ; if 
possible, tearful. 

“What are you going to do with me?” I 
asked ; and my voice was tremulous. 

‘The station-master looked at me. 

“We must get ye there somehow,” he said 
at last. 

“Yes,” I replied, sweetly and cheerfully. 
And then he went out. I sank exhausted with 
heat on the nearest bench and became aware of 
a sympathetic eye, evidently belonging to the 
booking-clerk, regarding me through the pigeon- 
hole in front. It was withdrawn when the 
station-master returned. 

““ Wilk ye go on an ox-wagon ?” he asked. 

“Tl go on anything,” I replied. 

“Come on, then!” he commanded, and I 
tramped after him up a dusty road, on one side 
of which was a drinking-bar, with a fluted zinc 
roof, and the ironical legend of “ Hotel” over 
its portal. At last we reached a sixteen-span ox- 
wagon piled high with sacks of mealies (Indian 
corn). 

“There !”said-the station-master, triumphantly. 

“Where ?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“They'll be starting for the monastery directly.” 

I looked upward. The mealie sacks were full 
to hardness, and suggested a slippery surface. 

“ Ye may call yourself lucky to get the chance,” 
he wenton. “ I never knew them so late starting 
before.” 

“ Kismet!” 1 murmured to myself aside, as 
I looked up again. “’Fhank you so much!” 

This to the station-master, who was obviously 
beginning to credit me with ingratitude. 

“‘1 sha’n’t be sorry to see the last o’ ye,” he 
added, testily. 

“ But how shall I ——” 

“ Ye're no so heavy. Ye can just clamber up.” 

Again I could have vouched for that twinkle 
in the eye of the station-master. 

“And don’t ye forget the last train for 
Durban leaves at nine o’clock to-night. They 
might find it difficult to accommodate ye up at 
the monastery,” was his parting shot. 

‘The next moment I was alone on the veldt with 
a Kaffir driver, with whom I had no language 
in common, and a voorloeper (the native 
boy, who runs on ahead to turn the leaders of 
the team). Last, but not least, I had to retain 


my “sitting” on the top of a high stack of 
slippery mealie sacks—when I had reached it. 
Pitying smiles on the two black faces supplied 
me with the necessary impetus. I threw my red 
parasol up, and followed it. My instincts had 
been true. The mealie sacks were as hard and 
slippery as anything short of ice could be. 

“Ty suis, Jy reste,’ 1 muttered between 
my teeth. ‘There was nobody else to talk to. I 
opened my red parasol, and remarked that the 
Katfirs regarded me with evident interest. Red 
is their favourite colour. 

“Tsck —klk — yah — ha—Engleesh mann— 
Jacobs mann—].azay mann—Elizabeet !” sang 
out the Kaffir driver, apostrophizing each of his 
team by name in turn with a crack of his 
enormous whip. The voorloeper sprang on 
ahead, and pulled the two leaders into the 
middle of the road. 

We had started! Then came what seemed 
like an earthquake, and I found myself occupying 
the position of swimming, my only hold being 
the corners of the mealie sacks. The driver 
made all the extraordinary noises ‘capable of 
being produced by a Kaffir throat, and the 
wagon rolled in and out of rut after rut, each 
seeming several feet deeper than its predecessor. 
1 remembered the twinkle in the eye of the 
station-master when he credited the fathers 
with the making of the road. 

“How long will this last?” I remarked to 
myself. ‘The next moment gave me the answer. 
An extra deep lurch of one wheel and I was 
thrown, lightly enough, clear of the wagon, right 
on to the veldt, only missing by a hair's breadth 
the driver, who walked alongside. His expres- 
sion, as I landed at his feet, was unique. 
Stopping the team, he climbed up and, without 
a word, displaced the sacks sufficiently to make 
a nest for me, piling a wall of mealies around to 
prevent a repetition of my previous gymnastic 
performance. 

This he signed to me to take possession of, 
and as I once more clambered up while he 
made a sort of cluck in his throat, evidently 
expressive of relief and approval, I sank into 
my haven with deep gratitude, opened my red 
parasol, and surveyed Natal from my eyrie. A 
brown girl, with the carriage of an empress, 
swung along the road, balancing a mat of 
bananas on her head. I hailed her from on 
high, showed her a “#44 (threepence), and made 
signs that I wanted bananas in exchange. She 
handed me up a dozen with a broad grin, which 
IT returned. We kissed hands to each other 
and parted friends. 

By this time I was ravenously hungry, and 
ate my bunch of bananas with joy and grati- 
tude. ‘The South African) sun, blazed over- 
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The sky was piti- 


head in its meridian. 
“Tsch —klk 


lessly blue, without a cloud. 


yah—ha! Lazay mann—FElizabeet ; Englees 
mann!” Poor Englees mann! the cruel whip 


stung him sharply. Good heavens, what a 
jolt! I peeped over my mealie wall. Nothing 
was visible but veldt, in its monotone of slate- 
brown, on all sides. No sign of habitation: 

I must have dozed after that, but I awoke to 
find that we had entered the immediate pre- 
cincts of the monastery. 

Ata lodge stood a group of monks clad 
in brown serge, with rope girdles and 
sandals, evidently lay- brothers. As my red 
parasol flamed into their line of sight a curious 


Washing-day at the monastery. 


constraint fell upon them. — Forgetting their 
rules, I asked where I could find Fra Benno. 
‘There was no reply, and all eyes were cast 
down. A sign to the driver, and we drove 
further into the settlement. On every side were 
indications of a certain degree of prosperity and 
thrift. Buildings and walls were in good repair, 
gardens and fields well tilled and cultivated. 
But over the whole place hung an atmosphere 
difficult to define. It enveloped and repressed 
one; within its boundaries the lamp of life 
seemed to burn dimly. 

The ‘Trappist Monastery at Marianhill is a 
German centre. ‘The community consists of 
the fathers and the brothers; .The fathers wear 
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The monks do all their own work with the assistance of their Kaffir pupils, 


white serge habits tied with ropes and are 
tonsured. Their vows are for life, and one of 
them is that of everlasting silence ; it can only 
be broken by special dispensation from Rome. 
The vows of the brothers are also for life, but 
their rules are less strict than those of the 
fathers, and they are not pledged to eternal 
silence. Their habits, as already stated, are of 
coarse brown serge, with rope girdles, and they 
wear sandals. They do all the work of the 
monastery in and out of doors, and ply the 
trades practised in the various shops on the 
settlement—bookbinding, printing, engineering, 
saddlery, tannery, mill-work, bakery, and so on. 
The picture of “Washing Day at the Monas- 
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tery” is a happy guarantee of the cleanliness of 
the Order. The monastery is entirely self- 
contained, and manufactures everything it con- 
sumes. The wool from the sheep’s backs is 
transferred to those of the monks — milled, 
carded, and woven within the monastery gates. 
Outside orders, from Durban and elsewhere, 
are also fulfilled in the various departments, and 
the moneys so earned are devoted to the up-keep 
of the settlement. - 

The Trappist Monastery at Marianhill is 
virtually a mission for the instruction and con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith of young 
Kaffir boys and girls. In this work the monks 
are aided by a, community of German nuns, the 
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Sisters of the Bleeding Heart, who are located 
in a convent on the settlement, with a Mother 
Superior, but are not recognized by Rome as 
an integral branch of ‘the monastery. Their 
co-operation, however, ‘is evidently regarded 
with favour at headquarters, ‘and, considering 
the class “of work undertaken by the mission, 
their services could hardly be dispensed with. 
They teach all kinds of needlework, lacemaking, 
spinning, weaving, and so forth, as well as house- 
hold work, to the Kaffir girls in the schools, 
which are entirely separate and apart from those 
of ‘the boys. The children educated by the 
mission ‘are mostly picked up in the fields or 
on, the roads, having been abandoned by their 
mothers. 

‘Deeply pathetic, in its isolation from this little 
black ‘crowd in thenun’s créche, was one tiny 
white baby—found deserted on the veldt half 
dead from exposure. It had been “ nobody’s 
child,” but was now cherished as the apple of 
her eye by the lay-sister in charge, who pro- 
tested, with all too eager assurance, that she 
loved the whole little brood just the same— 
“only this little white one is so weak.” 

The Kaffir girls are quick and teachable. 
Their copy-books are marvels of neatness and 
fair writing. They are expert in needlework, 
spinning, and lace-making. But, alas for the 
outcome of all this training! When I inquired 
if it qualified them to become in turn pupil- 
teachers to the little ones, the good sister 
acknowledged, with a sigh, “Once a Kaffir girl 
becomes of a marriageable age there is no room 
for anything else in her head but being chosen 
as a wife.” 

“ But what they have learnt here?” I asked. 

“Well, Iam afraid it is hardly available in a 
kraal,” she admitted, sadly. 

Throughout my visit to the convent and the 
girls’ school quarters I was conscious of a most 
interested and thoroughly feminine scrutiny of 
the strange modern figure which had suddenly 
interrupted a peaceful and uneventful routine. 
The half-grown Kaffir gitls’ black eyes glowed 
with palpable envy of my bracelets and trinkets. 
The nuns’ sweet faces grew long in undisguised 
astonishment at my blouse and muslin skirts. 

But I must return to my entry within the 
monastery confines. When the ox-wagon halted 
I slipped down with alt possible celerity from 
my exalted station—descent is always dangerous 
coram populo—and started off in search of Fra 
Benno. On the way I met several white- 
clothed, silent figures with downcast eyes. It 
was really very disconcerting. At last, at the 
door of the chapel, I ran up against a monk 
who looked at me and smiled. 

“ May I speak to you?” I faltered. 


“ Why, certainly,” was the astonishing. reply. 
“Good gracious, you are American !” I-cried. 
“Why not?” returned Fra Benno. . 
“Then, why didn’t you send for me?” 

“We have nothing ourselves,” ‘he replied, 
“and I was disappointed of the donkeys I was 
going to borrow.” 

“Ah!” 1 said, weakly. I was beginning to 
fall under the spell of resignation. Everything 
here seemed inevitable. : 

“ You walked, I suppose ?” he went on, with 
some interest. 

“ Walked!” 1 gasped. 
the veldt?” 

-“T always walk,” he said. ‘Nothing ever 
happens. Sometimes I wish it would.” 

“But you can speak,” I remarked, quite 
irrelevantly. 

“We take it in turns to speak to visitors,” he 
replied. ‘hen, after a pause--“ How did you 
get here?” 


“Alone? Across 


Two of the community 
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“On the top of your mealie wagon,” I 
answered, trying to repress a spasm of sinful 
pride. . 

“On the top of the sacks ?” he asked. 

T nodded. 

“You must be very active,” he said, with a 
glance at my feet. “But then you are”—(Joy! 
I was going to hear a compliment from a 
Trappist. monk!) — “not. very old! You are 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer, are you not? ” 

“Yes, Fra Benno,” I acknowledged, meekly. 

“T have ordered lunch for you,” he said. “I 
will come and see you eat it.” 

I intimated that this arrangement was hardly 
sociable, 
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“1 do not eat now,” he replied, simply. 
“But you must be very hungry after your long 
journey.” 

I felt an almost irresistible desire to confess 
to the dozen bananas partaken of e# route, but 
refrained. ‘I am very hungry,” I smiled. 

“You will have lunch in the convent reception 
parlour,” said Fra Benno as we walked on, “and 
after lunch I will show you over everywhere 
except the inner apartments of the monastery. 
No woman ever crosses those doorways.” 

I murmured something indefinite sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ Have you come all the way from England 


of nuns who look after the female children. 


to see the monastery?” asked Fra Benno, with 
beautiful, simple faith. 

“To see the monastery—and other things,” I 
replied. 

“You must be very courageous,” he said, in 
exactly the same tone which paid tribute to my 
activity. 

We had now reached the door of the convent. 
Fra Benno rang and a mysterious clang sounded 
within. 

“Let us hide,” said Fra Benno. “TI always 
do. And sometimes the Mother Superior yets 
quite cross.” He spoke with the glee of a 
mischievous school-boy. 

We hid behind the stone coping, and when 


the Mother Superior appeared she looked in all 
directions except the right one. She was on the 
point of closing the door when Fra Benno called 
out, and we were discovered and were welcomed 
and scolded in the same breath. It was all very 
simple and charming, and typical of the minds 
which, denied the King’s highway, find tiny 
pleasures in the small by-ways of life. . 

After some further chat the Mother Superior . 
excused herself on the score of duties, and I 
went in to lunch with Fra Benno. The meal was 
served by a genial lay-sister in the reception 
parlour. Across the vestibule was the guest- 
chamber—a comfortable, well-furnished bed- 
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room, with quaint wooden German bedsteads 
and high feather overlays. 

“You are heartily welcome if you can stay 
the night,” said Fra Benno, and the lay-sister 
assured me she would make me comfortable. 
I remembered the  station-master’s taunt and 
twinkle and meditated revenge. ‘There was a 
certain fascination in the idea of sleeping 
within this convent boundary, in its turn 
enclosed by the ‘Trappist Monks’ ring fence. 
But, alas, I was pledged to return to Durban 
that night! 

“You will have to wait two hours at the 
station,” said Fra Benno, on hearing my decision, 
“for I can’t be out after half-past seven.” 
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The procession of the Host at Eastertide. 
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“T won't think about it now,” 
I said; “I am too hungry.” 

And I did full justice to an 
excellent little lunch of soup, 
meat and vegetables, pudding, 
and dessert, with coffee and wheat 
beer for beverages, in spite of 
Fra Benno’s eyes which, strive 
with the flesh as he would, 
pathetically betrayed his desire for 
the pots and what they contained. 

“I am quite ashamed to be 
so greedy,” I murmured, apolo- 
getically. 

“Tt is a mortification,” he 
replied resignedly, and I under- 
stood him to refer to the 
impossibility of his being greedy 
with me. 

Soon after we started on a 
round of the settlement. It was 
a curious experience, as we 
entered one workshop after the 
other, to encounter the single, 
surprised, furtive glance, instantly 
averted, accorded to the feminine 
intruder. 

“The Kaffir boys,” I asked, 
“what becomes of them when 
they have learnt these trades from 
the brothers? Are they efficient 
workmen ?” 

“We place them out in various 
towns or retain them here, at a 
wage, to help in the execution 
of such orders as may come in. 
They often become missionaries 
amongst their own people,” added 
Fra Benno, “and are very success- 
ful. ‘Those white boys yonder are 
lads whom we have rescued from 
the most degrading influences 
and surroundings, and whom we 
are raising into respectable mem- 
bers of society. When they leave 
here they will command work as 
skilled mechanics at high wages.” 

“Do you like the Kaffir boys 
as well as the whites?” I asked. 

“They are all God’s children,” 
replied Fra Benno, gravely. “I 
am rarely happier than when I 
am at play with my Kaffir lads. 
They are loyal and affectionate.” 

Fra Benno then went on to 
describe the extreme beauty of 
the procession of the Host at 
Eastertide, of which this photo- 
graph gives a vivid impression. 
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The separation of the monks from the rest of 
the congregation in the chapel is a very radical 
one. They occupy the body of the building. 
A screen divides them from the portion occupied 
by the nuns, which renders them mutually in- 
visible. Further on are the divisions for the 
whites and the Kaffirs. Each and all of these 
are unseen by the others, although the Mass 
can be heard, and the altar is visible to all. 

We had _ now been walking steadily for more 
than two hours, and had covered a distance of 
five miles. 

“Let us have tea,” suggested Fra Benno; 
“T can have some too.” His tone was very 
jubilant. 

Once more we returned to the hospitable 
little parlour, and were served with. excellent 
tea by the good lay-sister. Again Fra Benno 
pressed me to stay the night at the convent. 
“It will be so much easier to get you to the 
station in the morning,” he urged. “TI really 
don’t think I shall be able to find you any 
vehicle to-night at all.” 

“You must,” I said, sweetly.: .“It doesn’t 
matter what it is, but I must be in Durban 
to-night.” 

“* But I don’t see 2” 

“You spoke of donkeys just now,” I said, 
ignoring his lack of vision. 

“The miller’s donkeys, you mean?” 

“« Anybody’s donkeys,” I replied, alittle 
frivolously, I fear. 

“Well, I will try,” he said, reluctantly ; “but 
I shall have to be back by half-past seven, and 
you will want supper before you start, You 
had better come with me now to the waiting- 
hall and stay there till I return.” 

And then we left the convent circle and 
entered the monastery precincts, and when Fra 
Benno had gone on his quest after the miller’s 
donkeys I stood at the little diamond-paned lattice 
window and watched white-clothed figures pace 
up and down a long paved court, missal in hand, 
and their lips moving quickly in silent prayer. 
The sky was warm with the opal glow of a 
South African sunset. The wonderful light 
which immediately precedes darkness in this 
great land shone upon the earth. ‘The birds 
twittered sleepily. The white figures grew less 
tangible and more ghostly each time they passed 
and repassed. As the stars came out one by 
one, and bore a virgin moon company, the 
flitting figures might have been restless spirits 
doomed for ever to wander alone. Then the 
Angelus began to ring, one by one the figures 
passed into the chapel in ghostly and silent 
procession, and the court was empty. 

“T’ve got the donkeys,” gasped Fra Benno, 


agitatedly, as he entered, “ but they are the two 
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who don’t like each other, and they'll bite and 
kick all the way.” 

“T like them to bite,” I said.“ But I really 
can’t eat any supper,” I added, as a lay-brother 
brought in a cloth-covered tray with cold meat, 
salad, bread, and tea ranged in tempting 
array. 

“Then I will,” said Fra Benno, cheerfully. 
“T can eat now; it is after sundown.” And 
then I knew how great had been his self-denial 
at lunch.“ You'll want something warm in the 
donkey-cart,” he continued. “It is growing 
cold.” 

“ Have you anything you could lend me?” I 
asked. 

“Tl get you a clean blanket,” he said. 
is about the best thing I have to offer you.” 

And then we walked half a mile to the end of 
the plantation, through the scented air, to a little 
gate where the donkey-cart stood. In it was a 
high kitchen chair. 

“JT thought you'd like it,” said Fra Benno. 
“The bottom of the cart is so very hard.” 

A wooden board was the front seat, destined 
for his own occupation. 

“It’s so kind and thoughtful of you,” T said, 
“but isn’t ita little high 2” 

“Tam sure you'll like it,” insisted Fra Benno. 

After some trouble, when the cart was per- 
fectly stationary, I succeeded in sitting level on 
my wooden throne. 

“Are you ready?” asked Fra Benno, stick 
in hand. [ assented. At the first lurch of the 
little cart into an enormous rut I fell forward 
with some force on }'ra Benno’s bac He in 
turn was nearly projected over the donkey’s head. 

“T fold you it was too high,” I said, with calm 
triumph, as I recovered my balance. 

“You had better sit in the bottom of the 
cart,” returned Ira Benno, with a little irritation, 
as he resumed his seat on the wooden bench ; 
“it will be safer.” 

“What about the chair?” I ask 

“Oh, put it out in the road. 
again when I get back.” 

When I had achieved this feat, the donkeys 
biting and kicking furiously meanwhile, I sub- 
sided into the bottom of the cart on a layer of 
blanket and wrapped myself up in the rest. 
We jogged along under the marvellous South 
African moon and stars in silence for a while, 
broken only by adjurations to the donkeys by 
Fra Benno when their behaviour was too out- 
rageous. At last I remembered he had told me 
nothing of the actual routine of the day of a 
‘Trappist monk, and I said so. 

“Prayer and fasting, fasting and prayer,” he 
replied. ‘It is pretty well all summed up in 
that. We, rise.at, three ja.n1jand we go to bed 


“Tt 


od. 
I'll pick it up 
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with the birds. And so it goes on year in, year 
out, until the end.” 

“And when that comes?” I asked. 

“Well, you see,” said Fra Benno, reflectively, 
stirring up the donkeys with his stick, “ that is 
always with us. A ‘Trappist cemetery is within 
the interior court of the monastery, so that the 
dead may lie in view of the living. As soon as 
one monk is buried another grave is dug along- 
side, so that we may sve the place we shall 
possibly occupy.” 

“ And your funerals?” 

“Ah, that is a great occasion for us,” said 
Fra Benno, with unction and some pride. 
“Immediately we are dead we are stretched 
out on a pine-board with our heads covered over 
with the cowl, and carried into the monastery 
chapel. There we remain until we are buried, 
four big wax candles burning all the time. The 
monks take it in turn to recite the Liturgy night 
and day. It isall very grand.” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘The effect of Fra Benno’s 
words as they fell upon the thin night air in 
their inevitable strength and primary simplicity 
was overpowering. 

“When we are buried,” he continued, 
“prayers and a requiem mass are chanted during 
the funeral procession. At the cemetery there 
is a short sermon, and then we are lowered into 
the earth in the robe we have worn in life. 
Then one of us gets down into the grave and 
covers the face with the cowl. After this the 
priest throws a shovelful of earth over us, and 
the grave is filled up by the rest of the monks. 
When this is done the procession reforms and 
returns to the chapel, and it is all over until the 
next of us goes.” 

At last the lights of the station began to 
glimmer in front of us. An ominous stillness 
hung over the scene. 

“You had better get out here,” said Fra 
Benno. “T shall be late as it is, and I shall 
get a penance.” 

As I climbed out of the little cart he added, 
“You would have done better to sleep at the 
convent, and I shouldn’t have had any penance. 
1 believe the last train has gone.” 

“It can’t have gone!” I cried, desperately. 

“Well, good night,” said Fra Benno, with 
maddening calmness, as he turned the miller’s 
donkeys homeward. “T think you'll find I’m 
right.” 

As 1 rushed breathlessly into the station I 


cannoned against my friend the philosophic 
station-master. 

“T knew ye'd miss it,” he said, dryly. “Ye 
have.” 

“Fra Benno said——” I began, and then I 
remembered it would be impolitic of me to 
acknowledge the possibility of a mght’s shelter 
at the convent, and I was silent. 

“The brothers are all very well,” said the 
station-master, “but they’ve never caught a 
train yet to ma knowledge. I thocht maybe 
ye’d planned to stay the night up there.” 
And again the twinkle which was first cousin 
to a wink flickered in the station-master’s eye. 

The guile infused by the serpent into Eve 
inspired my reply. 

“What shall Ido? Oh, won’t you help.me?” 
And my voice was once more tremulous with 
the pathos of the situation. 

“Can ye jump ?” was the unexpected reply. 

“Y-yes, I think so.” 

“And run?” 

“Ves, when I want to.” 

“Weel, the Joh’burg express’ll pass through in 
a few minutes’ time. I dursn’t stop her. But 
I can make her slow down a bit. An’ if ye're 
quick after me I can very likely throw ye in 
somewhere.” 

“You're an angel!” I cried. 

“Don’t be too sure o’ that,” said the station- 
master ; “but jump when I give ye th’ office.” 

At that moment the noise of the approaching 
train came to us across the veldt. 

“Ready?” cried the station-master, as he 
blew a peremptory blast from his whistle. 

The train slowed as she entered the litue 
station. The station-master jumped on the foot- 
board of the nearest carriage and opened the 
door. “Now!” he cried. “Run! Jump!” 

1 did, and landed at the feet of an astounded 
young officer who was sleeping the sleep of an 
exhausted warrior. 

“ So grateful!” I shouted out of the window 
to the station-master as he ran alongside. 

“Ye'd better have stayed th’ nicht wi’ th’ 
brithers,” he jeered. 

“{ could have,” I flashed out. 

“Eh, Pve small doot o’ that!” 
parting shot. 

Thanks to his friendly aid I arrived in 
Durban in time to fulfil my appointment. But 
I was uneasily obsessed by the recognition that 
Thad lost the last word. 


was his 
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The first narrative describes what happened to a trapper who 
got caught in his own trap; the second, the terrible adventure 
that befell a planter in Assam. 


THE TRAPPER’S STORY. 


Toip ry “OL_p Man” SMITH AND SET DOWN BY ROBERT 


Pace LiNcoLn. 


HIS story was told to me out in the 
wilderness several years ago, while I 
# sat in the little cabin of its narrator 
before a crackling fire. I made 
notes of the yarn at the time, and 
before leaving the place secured a photograph 
of the kindly old trapper. He was known as 
Old Man” Smith, and was a veteran hunter, 
and I can testify that every word of his narrative 
Tang true. 


The incident I am going to relate occurred 
when I was running a trap-line in the country 
north of the Big Fork, in Minnesota. In 
those days the region was a good one for all 
kinds of game, and with my extensive line of 
traps I was able to make a good haul in the 
way of fine furs. Marten, fisher, mink, and otter 
were then found in numbers in that virgin 
timber-land, which was only worked over by a 
few old-time trappers, who were able to stand 
all the hardships that the younger men were 
unable to meet. 

I am by nature a man who likes solitude and 
wants to be alone. Perhaps you would call me 
a hermit. Anyway, that fall I went into trap- 
ping alone, save for a dog that had been with 
me for about seven years, and was as dear to 
me as a life-long friend. Even when he was a 
puppy I was amazed at the way he understood 
thmgs. For instance, I taught him to go and 
fetch things, telling him to pick out a certain 
article among a number of others, and he would 
do it without a mistake almost every time. As 
he grew older he got wiser, seeming to under- 
stand me when I talked. To the training that 


“Old Man” Smith, the trapper who was 
caught in one of his own traps, and owes 
his escape from a lingering death entirely 
to the sagacity of his dog. 
From a Photograph. 


I gave him I owe my life, as this story will 
show. 

Early in October I was on the ground with 
my traps. Trapping begins in November, and 
the months before are usually spent in looking 
over the territory and locating the best places 
to erect cabins. I built the home cabin first, 
and from that my line ran in a circle back to 
the starting-point. The line was about sixty 
miles long, and had three cabins and a number 
of shelters on the way. Usually I reached the 
first cabin on the route by nightfall of the first 
day out. I would rest there and continue the 
next morning, setting traps that were sprung and 
taking out animals that had been caught. Thus 
I would keep on until the end of the line was 
reached, and then the same performance was 
repeated. Some people say that the life of the 
trapper is a lazy one, but a man who has to 
tend some four “hundred and fifty traps would 
think differently. Also, one must breast all 
storms and be out in all kinds of weather. 

I had with me two good bear-traps of the 
celebrated Newhouse pattern. Both of them 
were of the No. 5 size, weighing seventeen 
pounds and having a spread of jaws of eleven 
and three-quarter inches. This trap is used to 
take the common black bear, and is furnished 
with a chain and swivel sufficiently strong to 
hold the most vicious animal. 

I hoped to use these traps to good effect 
before the snows came, and one morning in 
November I set them out, baiting one of them 
with the hind part of a deer. The other I set 
in a trail and fastened to a heavy log. I fully 
expected to have results within; a few days, but 
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in this I was mistaken. The third day after I 
had set the traps I came to the second cabin, 
and as the trap in the trail was not far distant 
I decided tu go there and look at it. Feeling 
practically certain that there would be no animal 
to welcome me, I threw the sack and my coat 
down at the doorway, and calling to Trail, the 
dog, to follow me, sauntered off, intending to 
return immediately and prepare my frugal dinner. 

A light snow had fallen the night before, and 
when I arrived at the place where the trail wound 
out of the wood | could not see just where the 
trap was set. Presently, however, I saw what 1 
thought was the log lying off to one side, covered 
with snow. Without stopping to think where I 
was going, I moved towards it—and stepped 
square into the trap with my right foot! 

Click! The terrible jaws darted up and 


“The terrible jaws darted up and fastened their cold clutch upon my leg.” 


fastened their cold clutch upon my leg in a 
grasp that sent a shudder like the piercing of a 
knife through my body. For a moment | stood 
there swaying ; then | sank to the earth witha 
groan. A_ paralyzing faintness overcame me, 
and it was some time before my mind became 
clear enough to think and act. 

My first action, when I recovered my senses, 
was to inspect the trap. Its powerful jaws were 
firmly clenched upon the lower part of my leg, 
half-way between the foot and the knee. 

‘Try as I would I could not move the jaws in 
the slightest degree, and as the futility of my 
efforts dawned upon me I realized that I must 
either free myself or perish miserably. 

I had left the clamps in the pack-sack at the 
cabin, and without them I was helpless. The 
clamps, I should explain, are instruments used 
in setting traps. Every 
trapper knows how 
difficult it is to set a large 
trap single-handed when 
one’s fingers are stiff with 
cold. A clamp is applied 
to the spring, and a few 
turns of the thumbscrew 
bend the spring — into 
place, so that the pan 
can be adjusted without 
difficulty. The clamps dis- 
pense with the dangerous 
and inconvenient levers, 
and with them one man 
can easily set the most 
powerful traps. 

Here I was, half a mile 
from the cabin, with death 
in a_ horrible, lingering 
form staring me in the 
face. It would be useless 
for me to try to carry the 
trap and log, encumbered 
as I was, for the log alone 
weighed over fifty pounds. 

Hurriedly I took stock 
of the situation. With 
nervous hands I got out 
my hunting - knife and 
tipped away my trouser-leg 
close to the jaws of the 
trap. The blood had begun 
to trickle down my leg in 
a tiny stream, and around 
the limb the flesh was 
torn and had begun to 
purple slightly. In despe- 
ration I lifted the log 
and sought to carry it, but 
all in vain, 


Poe 
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Suddenly a thought struck me. Could I not 
unfasten the chain at the log, and thus succeed 
in carrying the trap along with“me? Eagerly I 
seized the chain and brushed the snow away so 
that I could work. But my fingers were by now 
well-nigh stiff, and every moment I was getting 
weaker. As I bent over the trap a sudden 
weakness overcame me and I slid to the snow in 
afaint, from which I did not recover for some 
thirty minutes. When I rose again I was numb 
allover from my close contact with the snow, 
and I swayed over the trap in a dizzy stupor. 
At that moment of mental and physical anguish 
there came to me many thoughts of the past and 
the future. Here was I, alone in the woods, 
destined to die slowly and miserably. 

I remembered having heard of a trapper who 
had disappeared unaccountably. Some said 
thathe had been killed and eaten by wolves, 
but in the spring a party of fishermen found a 
skeleton in a bear-trap, which was later identified 
as that of the unfortunate man. Was I to suffer 
the same fate as that poor fellow? I knew 
that I could not hold out for long. The wolves 
would mercifully put an end to my sufferings 
once they got scent of me and realized that 
Iwas powerless to put up any resistance. The 
thought of this seemed to put new life into me, 
and I found myself feeling a little bit stronger. 

Then, for the first time, I became aware that 
the dog was close to me, eyeing me with his 
thoughtful stare. I called his name and he 
came to me, wagging his tail playfully. I patted 
him on the head and spoke to him, to the effect 
that I was caught in the trap. He seemed to 
know what I was saying, for he sat down and 
Tegarded the trap wonderingly. Traps were 
familiar objects to him, and he knew all about 
them. Presently he sniffed at my foot and, 
lifting his head, sent forth a mournful howl. 
He knew ! 

When I found that the dog seemed to under- 
stand me, I saw a chance of getting out alive, 
but it was a very slim one. Would the dog 
understand further? If I told him to go and 
fetch the pack-sack, would he know what I 
Meant? Was there not something that I had 
muh me that would remind him? It was a 
wires moment, and my mind was working 
te, Pressure. Finally I caught his eye and 
eS Look here, old fellow,” I said, earnestly. 

Ee 80 back to the shack and get my pack- 
and if See? I’ve got my clamps in that sack, 
follow oe don’t bring them I shall die. You 

ow my tracks back and bring the sack.” 
nee word was uttered with meaning ex- 
the sh, n, and I pointed over the hill towards 

ack. Then [ pointed out the tracks. 


The dog sniffed first at the tracks and then 
at the trap. ‘There was something about his 
manner that told me he had heard aright, but 
he did not do as I had told him. He bit at the 
steel trap, and tried to pull it away from my leg. 

Still, however, I did not despair. I had a 
small trap with me, and, producing this, I gave it 
to him and again pointed to the trail. Seizing the , 
trap in his mouth, the animal darted off on the 
back-trail without stopping to investigate further. 

Perhaps he would misconstrue my meaning, 
take the trap to the cabin, and then return! In 
that case I could do nothing, for every moment 
1 was growing weaker. However, with the 
curious numbness I had already experienced 
fast getting the upper hand, I managed to drag 
myself to several stout hardwood saplings that 
grew near by. By cutting these to the right 
length I thought I might be able to make some 
levers. Putting the ends against a tree and lay- 
ing them across the springs I could readily bend 
down the other ends with my free foot. I had 
heard of a somewhat similar scheme being 
successfully worked. 

Here again, however, I was beaten, for I had 
nothing with which to work but my knife. — Still, 
that did not cause me to give up, and I set to 
work in desperation, for 1 had very little hope 
that the dog could be relied upon, and I did 
not want to die. 

The time passed with maddening slowness ; 
all the while my weakness increased and the 
pain in my leg grew worse. It was now a little - 
past high noon, and I had worked without 
ceasing for a full hour. One of the saplings was 
down, and I was hacking away at the other, when 
that sickly faintness again overtook me. Every- 
thing swam before my eyes, and for the third 
time I became unconscious. How long I lay 
there I cannot say, but I awoke to find the dog 
lying across my chest, licking my face. 

I rose to my knees painfully and gazed about 

me. ‘There close beside me lay the pack-sack ! 
I was so surprised and overjoyed that I came 
near fainting again. But I gathered myself 
together, and with eager hands opened the sack 
and quickly produced those precious litle 
clamps. 

The rest of my story is soon told. I managed 
to release myself without much effort, and then, 
using one of the saplings as a crutch, I made my 
way to the cabin. Here I doctored my injured 
leg with some ointment I had on hand, and was 
able to get round again after a week’s confine- 
ment. ‘The wound healed quickly. The only 
thing that saved me from blood-poisoning, I am 
convinced, was the fact that the wound bled 
freely. Had I stayed there another day or a 
night I could not_have saved myself without 
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“The dog was lying across my chest, licking my face.” 


assistance, which would have been impossible 
in that wilderness. I owe my life to the faithful 
old dog's sagacity. 


This is the trapper’s story, and he showed 


THE TEA-PLANTER 


me the scar of the old wound in his leg, which 
spoke for itself, as evidence of its truth, The 
dog died from an accident, and the old fellow 
showed me his carefully-tended grave among the 
pines. 


AND THE TIGRESS. 


By A. W. STRACHAN. 


SEEING that comparatively few people can 
have undergone the experience which fell to 
my lot on August 12th, 1908, and lived to tell 
the tale, some account of the event may not be 
without interest to readers of ‘HE WipE WorLD 
MAGAZINE. 

In the district of Assam in which I was 
resident at the time, and which is surrounded 
by dense jungle, tigers are very numerous and 
daring, constituting a danger to be reckoned 
with in the everyday life of the tea-planting 
community. Besides levying a heavy toll on 
the cattle belonging to the coolies, they are a 
frequent source of scares, if not of actual danger, 
to anyone who may have occasion to be out 
after dark. Even in daylight I have experienced 
the unpleasant sensation of being growled at in 
a threatening manner, and without the slightest 
provocation, by one of these brutes at a distance’ 
of only a few yards. On another occasion, 
while returning from a neighbouring bungalow 
at night, one came in pursuit of my dog, which 
had accompanied me, and which, in_ its 
terror, ran to me for protection. Luckily, the 
tiger caught sight of me and stopped before 
coming very close, bounding off again in the 


direction of the jungle, which was some distance 
away. The dog, however, escaped, only to meet 
a violent death at the claws of a tiger a little 
later, as it and another great favourite were 
carried off shortly before the time of which I am 
writing. Two coolies were also killed by a 
tigress with cubs. 

It will easily be understood that under these 
circumstances the planters feel called upon in 
self-defence to lose no opportunity to reduce 
the numbers of their ferocious and dangerous 
neighbours. 

On the date above-mentioned a friend on a‘ 
neighbouring garden wrote to me, asking if I 
would sit up with him over the carcass of a cow 
which had been killed by a tiger during the 
night. As I never missed such an opportunity - 
if it was at all likely to afford a shot, I at once 
accepted, and cycled over to his bungalow early 
in the afternoon. We went at once to look at 
the “kill,” which had been tumbled into a drain 
in the tea-bushes about fifty yards from the edge 
of some high grass, where in all probability 
“Stripes” was lying, as it was unlikely that he 
would go far, having made a hearty meal off the 
hind-quarters of the unfortunate cow. Selecting 
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@ small tree midway between the “kill” and 
the jungle, and overlooking both, we had a 
“machan” erected about twelve feet from the 
ground, but to enable us to get a better view of 
the “kill” we had it dragged out of the drain to 
a small open space close by, where we were almost 
certain to get a clear shot if the tiger managed 
to sneak past without being observed. 

Having seen everything practically finished, 
and set the coolies to clear away anything likely 
to arouse the suspicions of “Stripes,” such as 
broken branches and other déris remaining 
from the construction of the “machan,” we 
adjourned to A——’s bungalow. We returned 
about 4 p.m. to take up our positions, having 
posted men on the neighbouring roads to 
prevent inquisitive and noisy coolies disturbing 
the quiet necessary to success. 

All was still and peaceful save for an occa- 
sional sound of flapping wings and the querulous 
notes of the numerous vultures collected in the 
surrou.ding trees. The rhythmic beat of a 
“tomtom” was also faintly audible from the 
coolie lines, but there was not a breath of wind 
to rustle the leaves or make it difficult to detect 
the slightest sound or movement in the adjacent 
jungle. - 

The first visitor to the carcass was a skulking 
jackal, who, ever ready to take advantage of 
the tiger’s bounty, sneaked up under cover of 
the tea-bushes, with ears cocked and nervous 
glances, ready to bolt on the least sign of 
danger. Having evidently satisfied himself that 
the rightful owner was not in the immediate 
vicinity, he summoned up the little courage he 
possessed to gulp a few hasty mouthfuls, but the 
loud flap of a vulture’s wings was too great a 
strain on his nerves and he vanished, tail 
between his legs and ears laid back, and did 
not reappear. 

A mongoose, probably having the courage of 
its convictions that it was too insignificant to be 
noticed by a lordly tiger, ate till it could eat no 
more, and then waddled off licking its lips, too 
gorged to maintain its usual sprightly air. 

Just as it was getting dusk the first vulture 
came down, but was not left long in possession, 
as immediately others came swooping from all 
quarters, and in a few seconds the body of the 
cow was hidden from view by a_ seething, 
squabbling mass of the hideous birds, each 
fighting with beak and talons for a share in 
the feast. 

This went on without interruption for some 
time, and we were beginning to think there 
would be little left of the “kill”; but “Stripes” 
was evidently of the same opinion, for suddenly 
a long, shadowy body sprang noiselessly from 


the grass about twenty yards away, with the 


evident intention of scattering the unlawful 
possessors of the booty. However, something 
apparently made her suspicious ; probably the 
fact of the cow having been moved from where 
she had left it, as, after a few easy bounds, she 
suddenly stopped and, with her back towards 
us, gazed about as if undecided whether to 
advance or retreat. The stripes on her back 
were only dimly visible in the fading light, and 
her outline indistinct against the dark back- 
ground of tea-bushes; but I had learned by 
bitter experience that it was risky not to take 
opportunities as they were offered, so I decided 
to fire. 

After whispering my intention to A (who 
had never seen a “ wild” tiger in his life before), 
I aimed at her, as nearly as I could judge in 
the dusk, between the shoulders, and pressed 
the trigger, expecting A to fire at the same 
time; but he did not do so. I afterwards dis- 
covered that it was too dark for him to see the 
sights of his rifle. 

At the report the tigress turned a somersault 
into a drain, roaring loudly and evidently badly 
hit. For a few seconds pandemonium reigned. 
Added to the roars of the wounded beast was 
the noise made by the flapping of countless 
wings as the terrified vultures rose in a body, 
and the distant shouts of excited coolies who 
had heard the din. I made the mistake one is 
so liable to at such a moment, of firing my 
second barrel at her while she was struggling 
there instead of waiting for a clearer and more 
certain shot, with the result that I missed. 
Before I had time to reload the tigress suc- 
ceeded in getting out and came straight for the 
“machan,” still uttering loud roars and tumbling 
over at every few steps. In an incredibly 
short time she reached the edge of the jungle 
and disappeared in the long grass, passing right 
underneath us without another shot being fired 
at her. She went about fifty yards, and then, 
to all appearances, fell dead, as the roars sud- 
denly ceased, and there was no further sound 
or movement. We descended and examined 
the spot where she had fallen, but it was now 
too dark to see any traces of blood, so we 
decided to leave her till morning. 

We arranged that a friend who was an expe- 
rienced hand and a. good shot should come 
with us next day, and the three of us met at an 
early hour at A ’s bungalow, hoping that if 
the brute was not already dead she would be 
too stiff and weak from loss of blood to do 
much damage. 

On reaching the spot we soon found blood, 
though not in any quantity, but the tigress’s 
tracks to the place where she had disappeared 
were plainly visible. Here we found occasional 
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smears of blood on the grass stems and leaves, 
but these ceased shortly, from which we con- 
cluded she was bleeding internally. At the 
place where we fondly imagined she was lying 
dead she had either fallen or lain down, as the 
grass was flattened and stained with blood. 
From there we followed her through some very 
dense grass-land interspersed with thick clumps 
of dwarf bamboos, not without misgivings that 
she might be lying in wait for us, as it was ideal 
country for a wounded animal to “lie-up” in. 
However, she had evidently some more favoured 
haunt in view, as she had gone right through 
this, making straight for the bamboo jungle, 
having lain down only once on the way. After 


for us, and we could only go in single file. 
I happened to be some distance in front, 
keeping my eyes and ears very wide open, but 
it was impossible to see a yard on either side 
of the road we had made. Suddenly, without 
any warning, the tigress, who had evidently been 
lying in wait for us, came charging through the 
jungle straight at me, uttering the short, savage, 
coughing roars so well known to all sportsmen 
who have been in at the death of a “fighting” 
tiger. This awe-inspiring sound once heard, 
even if one is safely perched on the back of a 
well - trained elephant, is never likely to be 
forgotten ; how much less. likely is it to 
be forgotten by the unfortunate victim who, on 


getting clear of the grass the going was easier, and, 
following the tracks to a small stream, we dis- 
covered that she had more life in her than we 
had at first supposed, as she had cleared it with 
a bound, leaving deep impressions of her “ pugs” 
in the soft soil. I remember thinking then that 
she might be nasty, but concluded that the 
advantage was all on our side, being three to 
one. Had she kept to the open jungle, all 
would probably have gone well, but shortly after 
the spoor led into thick, tangled undergrowth, 
through which the coolies had to cut a path 


he impetus of her rush brought her right on to me.” 


foot, happens to be the object of the charge of 
the infuriated brute—if he is lucky enough to 
escape with his life? I venture to think few 
men, under such intimidating circumstances, can 
keep cool and steady enough to be able to put a 
bullet in an absolutely vital spot. 

The undergrowth was too thick to admit of 
a shot till she emerged on the path about ten 
yards away. She came on with a rush, with 
ears laid back and teeth bared, roaring like a 
fiend incarnate. My first shot was necessarily 
a hurried one, and failed to take effect. The 
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A photograph of the tiger which mauled Mr. A. W. Strachan, taken on the veranda of his bungalow. 


second took her in her spring, breaking her back 
at the hips, but the impetus of her rush brought 
her right on to me. Even now I can see the 
glaring yellow eyes, feel the hot breath, and hear 
the savage growl of rage and hate as she seized 
me. She struck at my head with one paw, luckily 
only tearing off my topee. With the other paw 
she ripped open my coat, inflicting only a slight 
flesh wound on the chest, while her teeth closed 
on my right hand, which I had instinctively put 
up to protect my face. She shook and worried 
itas a dog does a rat, growling fiercely all the 
time, but let it go as she fell. 
Fortunately, 1 dropped away from 
her, but not out of reach of her paws, 
which she stretched out, catching 
me by the legs and dragging me in 
ull she was able to get her teeth 
into my left foot. She crunched it 
badly, in spite of the protection 
afforded by the stout boot I was 
wearing at the time. I remember 
wondering how long this chewing- 
up process was going to last, and 
how long it would take her to worry 
the life cut of me, as I had quite 
made up my mind that my time 
had come. My gun had been sent 
spinning when I fell, the coolie 
who was carrying my loaded rifle 
had disappeared, and I had given 
up all hope of being rescued alive. 
It is extraordinary what a jumble 
of thoughts can pass through one’s 
brain in such a few moments. 
Incidents in my past life, thoughts 
of dear ones at home, and what 


it would feel like to die, were 
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amongst the most 
vivid. However, 
luckily for me, the 
tigress was’ not 
allowed to wreak 
her vengeance on 
me any longer, as 
at this moment 
my friends came 
up and shot her 
through the head. 
She fell dead with 
one claw em- 
bedded in the 
flesh of my right 
leg and my left 
foot in her 
mouth, which 
had to be forced 
open to set me 
free. In falling, 
the claw twisted round, making the wound 
in my right leg rather a nasty one. 

I managed to walk back to the bungalow, 
not feeling a great deal of pain in my foot at 
the time, but, as is usual in such cases, blood- 
poisoning set in, and finally both the injured 
limbs had to be amputated. 

Livingstone has left it on record that he felt 
little or no pain while being mauled by a lion, 
but I can assure my readers that, so far as a tiger 
is concerned, having one’s hand and foot bitten 
through is not by any means a painless operation. 


The Author and the tiger's skin at-the present day. 
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Some incidents of a remarkable journey into the unknown region inhabited by the “ Bighteen Tribes,” 


on the borders of China and Tibet. 


Prior to the expedition here described no white man had 


ever penetrated the country. Mr. J. W. Brooke, the author's companion, lost his life among the savage 
Lolos, and this brought the expedition to an untimely end; but in spite of this very important 


results were secured. 


See HE journey on which the Tate Mr. 
s J. W. Brooke and myself were en- 
gaged, and the main incidents of 
which I propose to relate, was really 
divided into two sections. The 
chief object of the first part of our expedition 
was to explore the unknown region—touched 
on the outskirts by oné missionary, but which 
no one until our visit had succeeded in entering 
—inhabited by eighteen semi-independent tribes 
near the Chinese-Tibetan border. In this we 
were successful; and we then started on our 
second journey into the almost unknown land 
of the Lolos, our ultimate object being to get to 
Rima—a mysterious place which has long been 
the desired but unattained goal of explorers. 
Rima, in which the Indian Government is much 
interested for political reasons, is known to be 
approachable only through a dangerous and 
cannibal region. Thence our programme was 
to go wé Tibet into Assam, where we hoped 
to come out during the summer of 1909. ‘The 
second part of our work was stopped by the 
murder of Mr. Brooke in Lololand, but we 
obtained valuable maps and information of the 
Lolo country. 

Starting from Hankau, we travelled with three 
servants up the Yangtze River to Chung King, 
the treaty port of Szechuan, and thence overland 
to Chentu, the capital of that province. It is 


The photographs will be found particularly striking. 
I. 


from this point—itself over a thousand miles in 
a direct line inland from Shanghai—that I will 
endeavour to conduct my readers, narrating 
some of the incidents of travel which remain 
uppermost in my mind.. : 

It was in March, 1908, that Mr. J. W. Brooke 
and I started off from Chentu with the object of 
exploring and mapping the unknown land on the 
western frontier of Szechuan, known as “The 
Country of the Eighteen Tribes.” This pre- 
cipitous and mountainous region was originally 
held by an aboriginal race called the Chang 
Ming, whom the Chinese tried to invade, only 
to find that they could not dislodge the hardy 
tribesmen from their mountain strongholds. 
Failing in this, the Chinese dispatched emis- 
saries to some of the tribes of Eastern Tibet 
and asked them to co-operate by attacking the 
Chang Ming in the rear while they attacked 
them in the front. 

The ‘Tibetan tribes did as they were requested, 
and after several years’ fighting drove out the 
Chang Ming, took their country, and have held 
it ever since, though nominally it is under 
Chinese rule. The Chang Ming are now only 
represented by a few remnants of the race, 
hidden away in some of the valleys near the 
River Min. 

. This country offers many attractions to the 
explorer or traveller, both_on, account of the 
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marvellous grandeur of the mountain scenery, 
the beauty of the flowers, the interesting 
inhabitants, and also. by reason of the many 
curious and rare animals which are to be found 
there. 

Starting from Chentu, we marched in a north- 
westerly direction along the valley of the Min, 
which comes down from the northern snow 
mountains in a roaring flood, and after a few 
days’ travel up a valley enclosed on both sides 
by precipitous cliffs, over roads which in many 
places overhung the rushing torrent, we reached 
the Chinese village of Wenchuan, where there 
are a few Chinese merchants who buy musk 
and skins from the native hunters on the sur- 
rounding mountains. As we passed up the 
valley we saw that the east bank of the river 
was dotted with the houses of the Chang Ming 
aborigines, while the opposite bank was occupied 
by the Wassau people, one of the tribes who 
drove out the aborigines, and whose ¢hief lives 
in a castle perched up in the mountains a few 
miles from the village. 

We spent some weeks among these mountain 
Tanges, getting specimens of some of the rare 
animals which inhabit these altitudes. We were 
then joined by Mr. Fergusson, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, who was anxious to 
travel in the country in connection with his work, 
and the three of us arranged to proceed together. 


A Chinese trading village—The magnificent scenery hereabouts was strikingly reminiscent of Switzerland. 
From a Photograph. > 
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From Wenchuan the expedition started off 
westward into the country of the tribes, and 
the photograph on the preceding page shows 
the party halting for a midday meal. 

The late Mr. Brooke is seated on the left, 
with Mr. Fergusson facing him, while grouped 
around are some of the coolies of the expedition. 
Propped against a stone can be seen one of the 
frames which the carriers strap on their backs 
On these they carry loads of three or four 
hundred pounds’ weight, over reads which 
would sorely try the powers of most people, 
even without any encumbrances. ‘The scenery 
during this part of the journey was exquisite. 

After several days’ travel up this lovely valley, 
with its occasional native villages sheltered 
under splendid walnut trees and embowered 
in hedges of roses, we reached the village of 
Gakalas, a small Chinese trading outpost, more 
reminiscent of Switzerland than the interior of 
China. Opposite this, on the other side of the 
Tiver, at the entrance of a fertile valley, is 
situated the castle of Colonel Gow, who knew 
Mr. Fergusson, and entertained us hospitably. 
This official is one of five small chiefs who have 
been given the rank of colonel in the Chinese 
army, on the understanding that they must 
supply armed militia when called upon to do 
so by the Celestial Government. When we 
were there the militia were being mobilized to 
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drive off some Hei Shwong bands who had been 
raiding in the vicinity. 

Our host is seen in the accompanying picture. 
The gallant colonel has adopted the dress of a 
Chinese officer, but his mother, who also figures 
in the group, still wears the tribal costume. 
His son, who is mentioned later on, is to be the 
chief of a neighbouring tribe. It is curious to 


seeacheap American clock given the place of 


honour in this family group. This clock is 
regarded by the colonel as a valued heirloom, 

and it is a 
peculiar fact 
that the 
Chinese always 
like to have a 
clock — photo- 
graphed with 


them— possibly to show how “up-to-date” 
they are. 

Se our friend's house the river was spanned 
he ‘arge wooden cantilever bridge, and we 
ed are Crossed it one afternoon when, with a 
This hae crash, the whole structure collapsed. 
and w ppened without the slightest warning, 

€ were very thankful for our narrow 
duces colonel. was full of apology, but 
sed istically observéd : “That bridge has 
that beeen forty years and it never did 
fie a €.” Tt was fortunate that the people 
S; or they would assuredly have said 
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that our: evil eye had brought about the 
catastrophe. 

After bidding farewell to our host we con- 
tinued our way up the valley, passing several 
lamaserais (monasteries) and prayer-houses, the 
interior of one of which latter is reproduced on 
the next page, giving a good idea of these 
curious places. Round three sides of the 
house prayer-cylinders are arranged in racks on 
which are fixed pivots enabling them to revolve 
easily. The cylinders are made of paper, 
covered with printed 
prayers and mounted on 
raw-hide. By revolving 


Gow, «high Chinese official, and his family—The cheap American clock on the table was a cherished heirloom, 


aph 


one of these cylinders the devotee is credited with 
repeating the petitions printed on the roll, so 
that by walking round and spinning the wheels 
one can get through an immense quantity of 
mechanical devotion. In the middle of the 
picture may be seen different methods of keep- 
ing accounts of the number of prayers said. 
These tallies work on the same principle as the 
scoring-boards in a billiard-room. ‘This par- 
ticular prayer-house is rather out of date, for 
the more modern ones have one very large 
prayer-cylinder, which is revolved by a water- 
wheel. This does away with manual work 
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A typical prayer-house, where one can do one’s devotions by machinery. 


Ieom a Photograph. 


altogether, and is certainly a labour - saving 
device. Perhaps in the future steam or petrol 
will be introduced to assist the religion of the 
country ! 

Another easy method of performing one’s 
devotions is by the help of prayer-flags—long 
strips of cotton covered with printed prayers. 
‘These are attached to long poles, and every time 
the wind waves the flags the prayers inscribed 
thereon are credited to the owner of the poles— 
truly an easy form of religion ! 


We next reached 
the castle of the 
Somo chief, one of 
the principal leaders 
of these tribes. This 
is a magnificent 
structure—a massive 
building of — solid 
stone with several 
storeys, and protec- 
ted by high watch- 
towers. In the fore- 
ground can be seen 
some of the prayer- 
poles to which I 
have alluded. There 
was a good deal of 
excitement in the 
neighbourhood, for 
when we arrived the 
chief was busy hold- 
ing a council of war 
with some of the 
other neighbouring 
chiefs for the purpose of devising measures for 
crushing some hostile tribes who had been 
attacking and raiding the country. ‘The matter 
was, however, finally arranged peaceably, and 
the aggressors paid a fine for the damage they 
had occasioned. 

The chief himself we found to be friendly. 
He put a large house at our disposal, and was 
anxious to see us, but his mother overruled his 
wishes, as she was very much afraid if her son 
met us we would cast the evil eye upon him. 


The castle of the Somo chief—He refused to receive the Author’ 
From a Photographs \200 Dy 
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After leaving Somo we travelled in a north- 
westerly direction through interesting country 
till we reached the head-quarters of the Druckaji 
tribe. ‘The photograph here reproduced shows 
the house of the chief, and gives a very good 
idea of the extraordinary watch-towers character- 
istic of this region. 

These towers are works of art from the 
builders’ point of view. Built ages ago (none 
of the present inhabitants, in fact, know their 
history) of loose stones, without any kind of 
mortar, they still stand firm and strong as when 
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built of Jose 
otog. 


they were first erected. The ground-plans of, 
these towers vary considerably ; that of the 
building shown in the picture is hexagonal, with 
concave sides. In some of the villages I have 
seen twenty or more of these towers clustering 
close together and giving the place the appear- 
ance of a busy manufacturing town were it nut 
for the lack of smoke. It is rather difficult to 
discover the real value of these towers, but they 
were doubtless used formerly as look-outs and 
places of refuge. They are entered by a door 
some distance from the ground, and the different 
Google 
e 
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floors are connected by wooden ladders which 
can be drawn up behind the defenders. 

In some of them old suits of armour are still 
to be seen, made of lacquered leather cut in 
scales and fastened together with thin strips of 
hide. The curious arrangement of poles in the 
foreground of the photograph is part of a high 
frame on which the heads of maize are dried. 
In the autumn it is a beautiful sight to see them 
covered with the yellow and red cobs drying in 
the sun, and transforming the frame into a huge 
golden screen. 

The chief of Druckaji, being a lama, and, 
therefore, unfriendly to foreigners, refused to sell 
us any food or firewood, and forbade any of the 
people to trade with us. I should explain that 
it is the custom of the country to provide 
strangers with an escort from one chief to 
the next, not only as a matter of courtesy, but 
also for safety and as evidence that the 


visitor is travelling with the sanction of the chief 
and under his protection. Here, however, the 
inhabitants refused to give us any escort, 
although we waited on for two days, hoping to 
be able to arrange it. Finally, the people in 
the castle fired a blank shot at our interpreter 
when he went to try to arrange matters ; so 
we thought it time to continue our journey, 
even without an escort, and accordingly pro- 


_ ceeded to our next objective, the chief town 


of the Runga tribe. These people are ruled 
by a chieftainess, who lives in a_ fine 
castle on a steep bluff overlooking the river. 
Here we found the tribespeople very friendly, 
and they gave us a good house to live in, but 
the chieftainess herself was afraid to see us. 
Numbers of her people, however, came to visit 
us, and brought presents of game and vegetables, 
and they were very thankful for the medicine 
we gave them in return. 


From a) 


The monastery where the Author and his friends were solemaly cursed. 


(Photog rapha 
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One afternoon Brooke and I visited a large 
lamaserai situated at the mouth of the valley 
across the river. 

This lamaserai was a picturesque spot, with 
its gilded roofs and splendid walnut trees, and 
I secured a photograph of it. It possessed a 
couple of very fine and graceful watch-towers, 
built in the shape of stars, or, rather, in the form 
of two intersecting squares. 

When we first arrived the people were very 
friendly, and we freely talked with them, took 
photographs, and then distributed a number of 
small mirrors as presents to some of the girls 
and children, who were delighted with their gifts. 
Qur gencrosity did not, however, have the 
desired effect, for presently some of the lamas 
came along and, seeing the mirrors, at once told 
the people that we had presented them in order 
to “spoil their eyes.” ‘Thereupon they seized the 
offending looking-glasses and trampled them to 
pieces. We were urged to leave, but declined, and 
shortly afterwards we noticed that the lamas had 
collected together, while a further gathering of 
priests had assembled on the roof of the temple. 
‘To our intense surprise, they then began to curse 
us with full choral service, employing bell, book, 
and cymbals. At the end of each stanza—the 
meaning of which, of course, we did not under- 
stand--the whole population joined in the chorus 
and clapped their hands in unison. Meanwhile, 
we stood opposite this extraordinary gathering, 
smoking, beating time to the music, and joining 
in the chorus to the best of our ability. All the 
people seemed much surprised that we were 
not affected and that nothing happened to us. 

Never was heard such a terrible curse ; 
But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody secmed one penny the worse. 

Next day we thought it as well to leave, and 
accordingly we started off again up the valley, 
past the lamaserai, and then up over the 
mountains. That night we all slept in a little 
deserted hut high up in the mountains, where 
the snow pheasants and rhododendron partridges 
chattered and called to one another. Next 
morning we moved off early, toiling slowly 
upwards through lovely forests of rhododendrons 
and birch trees festooned with delicate fairy 
moss. Above the tree-line we reached a great 
open valley surrounded with snow-capped peaks, 
and here we made our midday halt. 

This valley was dotted with bright patches of 
colour—lovely mountain poppies of many shapes 
and hues quite different from any I have seen 
elsewhere. There were huge yellow blooms 
with flowers as large as soup-plates, and with 
two or more blossoms on one thick stalk ; 
immense crimson poppies, with long, pennant 


shaped petals on thin, drooping stems ; others 
Vok xxv. 12, 


like large purple snowdrops, and yet others with 
many blue flowers on one stalk. 

After a rest we continued our toilsome journey 
up the pass. It was hard work, indeed, for the 
heavily-laden coolies in the rarefied air of the 
high altitudes ; but after many rests we finally 
struggled up the ‘last and steepest part of the 
snow-covered pass, and reached the summit. 
And, as a reward, what a view greeted our 
eyes! It was a clear, sunny day, and as far as 
the eye could see were hundreds of snow-clad 
peaks, piled up behind one another to the 
horizon, and flashing brilliant in the sunlight 
against the azure sky. 

We travelled down the easy descent on the 
other side through hillsides carpeted with 
edelweiss and dotted with masses of cowslips 
and multi-coloured poppies ; and then through 
beds of flowers exactly like our beautiful English 
primroses both in appearance and perfume, and 
yet not primroses. Finally, we found ourselves 
once again among the rhododendrons and 
birch woods. It was a beautiful and glorious 
experience. As darkness fell we reached some 
isolated houses, where we passed the night 
comfortably. 

Next morning we were up betimes. As we 
knew that we had a long, steep climb before us, 
we had arranged with the natives with whom we 
were living to hire pack-animals from them in 
order to help our tired and almost worn-out 
covlies over the pass. Unfortunately, however, 
the animals were all out on the hills, and it took 
a long time to catch them. We waited for 
hours, but in vain. No animals arrived, so 
Brooke and I started off with the coolies, 
leaving Fergusson behind to get the animals 
and bring on the remainder of the loads. 
For miles we went down a steady declivity until 
we reached the very bottom of the valley, and 
then we began the painfully slow ascent of the 
opposite mountain side. It was a long, steep, 
steady climb, with no level spot to break the 
monotony. Our coolies were thoroughly tired, 
so that by the time we reached the level ground 
at the top the shades of night were beginning to 
fall, and we were far from our destination. At 
this point Fergusson joined us, and we pushed 
on as fast as possible ; but soon it got quite dark, 
so Brooke and I decided to wait in order to collect 
the coolies, who had by this time got separated 
in the dark, while Fergusson said that he 
would push on to Damba, the town we were 
now anxious to reach. 

After much shouting and searching, Brooke 
and I managed to collect most of our scattered 
coolies and pitched our tent on the only piece 
of level ground we could find. This happened 
to be a swamp! 
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It was bitterly cold, and the men with the 
bedding had not turned up. Our poor coolies 
were shivering in their thin cotton clothes, so we 
gave them our tent to sleep in after they had 
enjoyed a good meal of hot maize-meal porridge. 
We ourselves spent the night sitting by the fire 
drinking tea—and how it rained ! 

Early next morning we reached Damba, the 
centre of the next unknown tribe, and found 
Fergusson comfortably installed in a house near 
the chief’s castle. We spent the day doctoring 
the people, who were very friendly, and in 
developing photographs. 

The next afternoon we heard a great fanfare 
of trumpets, and on going out to see the cause of 


the commotion we found that our friend Colonel 
Gow was arriving with an imposing retinue, 
accompanying his son, who was to be installed 
as chief of the tribe. He had come by a short 
road, and had been delayed by the deep snow. 
At one pass, he told us, he had had to collect 
three hundred men to cut a road through the 
drifts. He was glad to meet us again and spent 
most of the day talking to us. 

Next day a great dance was arranged in 
honour of the occasion, and men and girls 
came in in large numbers from the surrounding 
valleys, looking very attractive in their pictur- 
esque dress. We were all assembled in the 
square in front of the beautiful castle, and the 


The Castle of Damba, a regular medieval fortress—A dance that was to be held here was interrupted by a raid, 
From a Photographs co 
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One of the extraordinary leather coracles used on the Kermer River—Ihe boatmen carry them overland from point 


From a) 


dance was just beginning, when two men rushed 
in from one of the valleys with word that there 
had been a raid. This occasioned much excite- 
ment, and in a very short time, to our great 
disappointment, the whole company had dis- 
persed to drive off the intruders. On the 
following day we resumed our march for the 
territory Of the next tribe. From the heights of 
Damba we went down and still farther down 
until we reached our old friend the Kermer 
River, along whose banks we had travelled when 
going from Somo to Druckaji. It was now a 
broad and rushing stream. 

The valley was semi-tropical, with scattered 
coir palms and bamboos, and _brilliant-hued 
parrots and butterflies flitting through the trees. 
The river was crossed by means of leather 


to point on their heads. 


(Photograph. 


coracles—a type of craft we had not seen before: 
As will be seen from the photograph, they were 
in the form of half a walnut-shell, made of raw 
cow-hides stretched on a bamboo frame. 

They were very light, but exceedingly difficult- 
to manage in the rapid current of the stream. 
Only one passenger with his loads was taken at 
a time, and these were stowed in the bottom of 
the frail craft, while the ferryman paddled hard 
until he safely reached the opposite bank— 
usually, owing to the strong current, several 
hundred yards farther down stream. Having 
landed his passengers, the ferryman would turn 
his coracle upside down and, getting under it, 
return to the starting-place like a gigantic 
tortoise, this process being repeated till the 
whole party had been taken across 


(To be continued.) 


The Hunting of “Willie Boy.” 


By Ernest MartTIN, OF SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA. 


How an “educated” Piute Indian suddenly threw off the mask of civilization, and, lapsing into 


primitive savage! 
upon his trail. 
dramatic moments. 


= HAT an American Indian could 
I commit two terrible murders and 
| for weeks elude the pursuing officers, 
| who were practically at his heels all 
~ the time, within one hundred miles 
of a section of country noted 
for its dense population, sounds 
almost incredible; but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact. It was 
made possible ‘only by the 
presence of the great arid waste 
known as the Mojave Desert, 
in Southern California, which 
is separated from the fertile 
coast valleys, with their numer- 
ous ranches, by the high San 
Bernardino mountain range. 
In this region there has recently 
taken place one of the most 
remarkable man - hunts on 
record. 

“Willie Boy,” the Indian in 
question, belonged to the Piute 
tribe, and was educated in the 
American common schools on 
the Banning reservation. His 
real Indian name is Nopanoda, 
and he received his English 
title when a lad, while engaged 
as a broncho-buster and cow- 
boy on the cattle ranches along 
the Mojave River. Willie Boy 
was a great “ lady-killer,” and 
his frequent love - conquests 
among the squaws of his tribe 
caused no end of jealousy 
among the other Indians, 
resulting in physical encounters in which Willie 
Boy, in spite of the handicap of his name, 
always gave a good account of himself. 

From the Mojave River country Willie Boy, 
when twenty-six years of age, drifted along the 
desert edge of the mountains to the town of 


“ Willie Boy.” 
From a Photograph. 


, committed two brutal murders and escaped into the desert with the law officers hot 
henceforth, for three weeks there ensued a grim and terrible man-hunt, abounding in 
The story is vouched for in every detail by one of the leaders of the chase. 


Banning, Riverside County, which is situated 
on the summit of San Gorgonio Pass. Here 
is located the Banning Indian reservation. 
Among the squaws on the reservation was 
Ioleta Boniface, the pretty fifteen-year-old 
daughter of old Mike Boni- 
face, one of the chiefs of the 
tribe. For the first time in his 
career Willie Boy’s heart was 
struck squarely by a dart from 
Cupid’s bow when his eyes 
first fell upon Ioleta, and he 
determined to have the girl for 
his own at any cost. 

Knowledge of Willie Boy’s 
fickleness had preceded _ his 
arrival on the reservation, how- 
ever, and the girl’s father 
immediately set his foot down 
on the young man’s attentions 
to his daughter. Immediately 
the lover's savage nature, 
hitherto concealed by a veneer 
of civilization, leaped to the 
surface, and he carefully made 
his plan for the crimes that 
were to startle the countryside 

He borrowed a Winchester 
repeating rifle at the James 
Gilman ranch, for the ostensible 
purpose of killing rabbits, and 
purchased two boxes of cart- 
tidges. Placing twenty of these 
in his belt, he put the re- 
mainder in his tent. 

It was the warm season, and 
old Chief Boniface and—-ys 
family were in the habit of sleeping out of doors 
under a giant cottonwood tree. At nine o’clock 
in the evening Willie Boy stole through the 
darkness to the sleeping forms, deliberately 
placed the rifle-muzzle to Mike’s head, and_blew—— 
out his brains. Instantly thef€é was a great 
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uproar in the camp, but at the muzzle of his gun 
Willie Boy compelled the terrified people to 
cease their cries of alarm. Then, commanding 
the weeping Ioleta to follow him, the murderer 
strode away into the darkness. 

Long hunting jaunts after game and pinion- 
nuts had made Willie Boy 
familiar with every trail 
and water-hole in the vast 
desert of sandy plains and 
rocky motntains, two hun- 
dred miles in extent. So, 
without hesitation, he 
walked rapidly down the 
desert side of San Gor- 
gonio Pass and Whitewater 
Canyon, and out into the 
arid, desolate region be- 
yond, where a man is not 
safe without water for 
twelve hours unless he 
possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the country. 

So terrified were the 
surviving members of the 
Boniface family that it was 
nine o’clock the next day 
before they summoned 
enough courage to notify 
the authorities at Banning 
of the crime. Directly he 
received the news Con- 
stable Ben De Crevecouer, 
Special Indian Officer, 
commenced the organiza- 
tion of a posse to pursue 
the murderer. Accom- 
panie@ by William and 
Henry Pablo and John 
Hide, Indian trailers, and 
Joe Nowlin, he set out 
on the  fugitive’s _ trail, 
and was ‘not long in picking up his tracks. 

Very soon, however, they discovered Willie 
Boy’s superior knowledge of the desert hills, for 
time and again by his wonderful skill he threw 
the posse off his trail and they were delayed for 
hours in finding it again. For three days the 
party endured untold hardships. One night, in 
the stillness of the great waste, they distinctly 
heard the plaintive crying of the girl far up in 
the rocky hills, but try as they would—and they 
tried hard—they could not reach her owing to 
the huge boulders and precipices that in the 
inky darkness effectually barred their way. 
Signs along the trail told the experienced 
trackers as plainly as words that Ioleta’s gait 
was failing under the terrific pace of the 
chase, and there were evidences that at 


Toleta Boniface, the fifteen-year-old girl whom “ Willie 
Boy" abducted and subsequently shot. 
From a Photograph. 


times Willie Boy had beaten and dragged the 
poor child. 

On the morning of the fourth day out the 
posse neared the Pipes, a watering - place 
frequently used by cattlemen in the winter 
season, when the cattle are running on the 
desert ranges. 

At the Pipes the nearly- 
famished Willie Boy had 
broken into a cowboy’s 
provision shack, and had 
torn at the food like a 
wild beast. He was hard 
pressed, for the previous 
night, from his place of 
concealment, he had seen 
the human sleuth-hounds 
doggedly following his 
winding trail. Joleta had 
seen them too, and hope 
had sprung up anew in her 
breast. Poor girl! What 
follows is based upon the 
signs, as interpreted by the 
trackers. Her shoes had 
been cut to pieces by the 
sharp rocks and her feet 
were bleeding, while her 
body was covered with 
bruises from the beatings 
administered by Willie 
Boy. Spite of the urgings 
of her brutal captor, she 
sank to the sand exhausted. 
Willie Boy dragged her a 
short distance, and then 
decided to abandon her 
and save himself. He ran 
for fifty yards, changed his 
mind, and trotted back, 
with murder in his heart. 
The girl had arisen and 
stood leaning against a boulder, looking 
expectantly in the direction of the oncoming 
posse. Willie Boy stole up behind her and, 
placing the rifle-muzzle to her back, sent a bullet 
through her heart. Three hours later the members 
of the posse found her body, still warm. They 
discovered that she had been cruelly beaten and 
ill-used, and they vowed vengeance upon her 
dastardly murderer. 

Investigation of the surroundings showed that 
Willie Boy had fled across the rocky hills, leaping 
like an antelope. Later events proved that he 
had run for eight miles without checking his 
speed, to a retreat in the Granite Mountains. 

Men and beasts were utterly worn out from 
the hardships endured in the hundred miles of 
trailing, and, though it went sorely against the 
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grain to abandon the chase, they finally decided 
to turn back toward Banning for fresh supplies 
and hotses. None of the superstitious Indians 
would touch the body of the girl except John 
Hide, who, seated in his saddle, supported the 
limp form in his strong arms for twenty-five 
miles before the supply wagon was reached. 
This second brutal murder, needless to say, 
thoroughly aroused the countryside. Willie 
Boy had been chased across the Riverside 
County line into San Bernardino County, where 
Sheriff John C. Ralphs determined to take up 
the trail and endeavour to run the miscreant 
down. With Deputy-Sheriff George F. Hewins 


and a posse he went into the desert from the 
north, thinking to head off the Indian’s flight to 
the northern country and the Santa Fé rail- 
road. Meanwhile, Constable De Crevecouer, 
with Sheriff Wilson and a posse from Riverside 
County, accompanied by Indian trailers and 
deputies, again set out from Banning to close in 
on the outlaw from the south. 

Willie Boy, it was soon discovered, had not 
left the desert country near the spot where he 
had slain the girl, and Sheriff Ralphs had a 
terrible journey of a hundred miles across the 
hills from the north, joining the Banning posse 
at the Pipes. On his arrival there began a six 


HAMILTON. 
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“The girl had arisen and stood leaning against a boulder, looking expectantly in the direction of the oncoming posse.” 


THE HUNTING OF 


days’ chase after the Indian which covered 
many miles and was marked by several exciting 
incidents. 

Willie Boy was pursued across the desert hills 
to Twenty-Nine Palms, a small Indian settle- 
ment in the heart of the desert. He led the 
officers there in the hope that he would be able 
to get hold of ammunition which he had left 
there, and which two old squaws had hidden to 
prevent its seizure by the officers. He beat 
several squaws cruelly because they would not 
or could not tell him where the cartridges were 
located, and then went to a small vegetable 
patch, nourished by a tiny rivulet of spring 
water, and started away with a melon under his 
arm. Crossing the road just as daylight was 
breaking, he saw the‘tracks of strange horses, 

which _ instinct 


longed to mem- 
bers of the pur- 
suing posse. In- 
stantly he drop- 
ped the melon 
and his canteen 
and fled through 
the rocks, head- 
ing for the Gra- 
nite Mountains, 
forty miles away. 
The officers 
soon picked up 
his track, and 
Willie Boy was 
compelled to 
make one of the 
hardest _ bursts 
of speed since 
became a 
His 


Sheriff John C, Ralphs, who took « 
leading part in the chase. 

From a Photo. by Shaffrier. he 

. fugitive. 

wonderful familiarity with the trails, however, 

again stood him in good stead, for he cut 

off many of the miles his pursuers were 


compelled to travel. 

With the officers always close behind, 
the fleeing Indian dodged from mountain 
to mountain. He was half famished, for 
the posse pressed him so closely that he 
could not stop long enough even to kill a 
rabbit.  Half-devoured lizards, which he 
had thrown aside after attempting to eat 
them, were found as the pursuers followed 
the trail. It was evident, too, that he had 
been compelled to drink at the poisonous 
alkali _water-holes, with disastrous results, 
but still he hugged his rifle and doggedly 
plunged ahead. 

Ere long Sheriff Ralphs noted two old 
Squaws, with a pony laden with provisions, 


told him be-” 
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Deputy-Sheriff Hewins, another of the man-hunters. 
Frum a Photograph. 


high up on a mountain side. They were 
lighting fires in the dusk to guide and 
warn Willie Boy, following a code of signals 
indicated by the number of tiny flames, 
the interpretation of which is known only 
to the Indians. The sheriff promptly turned 
the squaws toward the reservation, but while on 
their way there they scratched Indian hiero- 
glyphics in the sand to warn the fugitive that they 
were looking for him and had provisions. Some 
of these hieroglyphics are here reproduced. 

On the sixth day of the chase the Indian 


Some of the hieroglyphics inscribed by the Indian squaws in the sand 
for Willie Boy's benefit. The meanings are as follows :— 
1. House; 2. Where house is located ; 3. Women walking; 

4 Destination of women; 5 Provisions 
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trailers, Segundo Chino and John Hide, with 
Deputy-Sheriff Charles Reche and James 
Nowlin, were slowly picking out the trail down 
a narrow canyon, when they were startled by the 
sound of a rifle-shot and the singing of a bullet 
past their heads. ‘he rifle cracked again and 
again in rapid succession, and there was a 
thudding sound as a bullet hurled Deputy- 
Sheriff Reche out of the saddle. He had been 
struck in the hip. Another bullet struck Segundo 
Chino’s horse, and with a groan the animal 
lurched to the ground. John Hide’s mount 
was likewise slain, and a second later Nowlin’s 
horse plunged to the ground, dead. Reche’s 
horse, the only animal surviving the attack, ran 
away. 

As the bullets struck close about them the 


Indian can, but ere he rounded a group of 
boulders to safety the outlaw had sent many 
bullets singing dangerously close to him. 

All that afternoon the men remained in their 
positions of protection. Reche, out in the 
baking sun, with great calmness, lay still as 
death. He was desperately wounded, the bullet 
having shattered his thigh-bone and lodged at 
the base of the spine, and he was losing blood 
fast. 

It was useless to think of attacking Willie 
Boy. Situated as he was he could have success- 
fully held off a regiment,-and so the officers left 
him alone. 

Finally the sun dropped behind the mountain 
range and darkness was at hand. Luckily the 
runaway horse returned, after the habit of the 


The jail at San Bernardino, showing Sheriff Ralphs (in buggy) about to start off on his third expedition, 
From a Photograph. 


Indians and Nowlin endeavoured to locate the 
whereabouts of the outlaw, in order that they 
could return his fire. Willie Boy was using 
smokeless cartridges, so that the usual tell-tale 
sign of the marksman’s location was absent, but 
with each report there was a blood-curdling 
scream of delight from behind the boulders to 
the right. 

Acting under a common impulse, the men 
threw themselves behind convenient rocks, and 
the outlaw’s fire ceased. 

It was near noon, and Reche, sorely wounded, 
was lying full in the glare of the broiling sun. 

“Come up and get me,” shouted Willie Boy, 
boastfully, from his natural fortress far up in 
the rocks. ‘I will not shoot a white man, but 
I shoot an Indian.” 

John Hide, the Indian trailer, determined to 
make a dash out of the danger zone to summon 
Sheriff Ralphs to the scene. He ran as only an 


desert broncho. Cautiously Reche was loaded 
into the saddle, and the remnant of the expedi- 
tion moved slowly down the canyon. Twelve 
miles away they met the sheriff and his deputy, 
Hewins, hurrying to the scene, and a conference 
was held. They were without horses or pro- 
visions and one hundred miles from the nearest 
supply. They were exhausted from the many 
nights and days of hard trailing and eternal 
vigilance. Reche, moreover, was in great danger 
of death unless surgical aid was quickly forth- 
coming. Sheriff Ralphs, therefore, determined 
to hurry the wounded man to civilization, and at 
the same time secure a new posse and a fresh 
supply of provisions and horses in order to 
resume the chase. He dispatched a member 
of the posse to the nearest telegraph station, 
eighty miles away across the wilderness, to 
summon a doctor to meet them in a motor-car 
at the edge of the desert. 


THE--HUNTING: OF “WILLIE - BOY.” 


s taken only a few minutes after the discovery of “ Willie Boy's" dead body, 
lying in his rocky fortress. 


M . - li! 
3 The members of the ‘pursifing ‘posse ‘exdniining’ the ‘outlavy’s-stronghold. 
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Sheriff Ralphs planned his next expedition 
with great thoroughness, for he was determined 
to maintain the chase until he took Willie 
Boy dead or alive, no matter if it required 
months. A surgeon, Dr. Mills, was employed 
to make the trip to attend to the wounded. 
Provision wagons were sent in advance to have 
stores and horse-feed left at the few water-holes 
in the desert country. Finally he divided a 
posse of fifty well-armed and well mounted men 
into three divisions. One, under De Crevecouer, 
went into the desert by way of Banning ; 
another, under Deputy-Sheriff George Hewins, 
went from the north by way of Victorville ; 
while the sheriff took the main division directly 
over the high eastern summit of the San 
Bernardino mountain range. ‘The parties 
arranged to meet at Rock Corral, ninety miles 
away in a direct line. 

Sheriff Ralphs was greatly delayed in crossing 
the mountains by the breaking down of his 
supply wagon, and the posses under Hewins 
and De Crevecouer were the first to reach the 
agreed-upon rendezvous. 

Here, with expert trailers and deputies, the 
search for Willie Boy was resumed. — Carefully 
the trail was picked up “t the place of ambush, 
and Granite Mountain, in the crannies of which 
the outlaw was believed to be hiding, was 
surrounded. Gradually the cordon was drawn 
tighter and tighter as the grim-faced men 
closed in. 


CHAS FOWARD, Under Sheritt 
T O.CARTER, Jailer 

GF WEWINS. Deputy Sheri 
AJ LAMMERT, Deputy Sherttt 


San_ BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Suddenly Ben De Crevecouer’s horse snorted, 
reared, and leaped wildly aside. ‘ Look out, 
boys!” shouted Le Crevecouer, and at the same 
instant his rifle cracked. ‘The posse headed by 
Hewins rushed forward to be in at the death. 

‘They saw the figure of Willie Boy among the 
rocks and raised their weapons, but the figure 
remained motionless, and, divining that the man 
was dead, they crowded in, gazing at him 
curiously. His position was very life-like and 
natural. His back was against a huge boulder, 
while a stone of like proportions was in front of 
him, and one on either side. The rocks, with 
the greasewood brush behind, formed a well- 
nigh impregnable position of defence. He had 
twenty pounds of provisions beside him, and 
there was a spring of water close by. Un- 
doubtedly Willie Boy would have slain many 
brave men before his capture or death, but for 
one all-important fact. At the close of the’ 
shooting at Reche’s posse he had only one 
cartridge left, and this he had used to slay him- 
self. He had taken off his shoe and had sprung 
the trigger with his toe, the bullet passing 
through his heart. 

With the knowledge that his ammunition had 
run out came realization of the fact that all his 
efforts to avoid recapture were futile. The 
desperation that had sustained him so long 
deserted him when he beheld the posse 
advancing, and that last, long-cherished cart- 
ridge was used to cheat the white man’s justice. 
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JOHN C. RALPHS, Surrire 
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To the Editor of the Wide World Magazine: - 

I hereby certify that the story sent you by Mr.Martin, 
concerning the Willie Boy” affair, is true in every particular. 
The photographs accompanying the narrative are all genuine and 


Yours truly, Ze FZ 


are absolutely true. 


Deputy Sher 
San Bernardino,County. 


Certificate supplied by Deputy-Sheriff Hewins, one of the participators in the man-hunt, testifying to the authenticity of this story. 
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AN INFURIATED ELEPHANT. 
Spat above the din in the forest a warning 
cry and the trump of an elephant put us on our 
guard. The cow elephant which I had shot was charging 
down on us. I seized my Express and fired both barrels 
at once. I missed, and it gave mea terrible scare. The 
little courage I had left was used as running energy, and 
I made for a safe retreat. The infuriated beast, seeing 
me run, charged after me, plunging over Marais. As she 
was passing one of the natives he thrust an assegai into 
her side. With a snort she turned and impaled him on 
He fell to the ground, dead. Luckily Marais 
Taking aim at the elephant as she 


her tusks. 
had reached his rifle. 
stood, seemingly gloating over her victim, he fired. 
With a roar she fell, and a second shot in the 
brain killed her.—FROM ‘‘FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


SACREAD. § CRANE OF FAR EAST. 


IR,—From eary day in. Japan: The crane 
were considerd Sacread- Bird by Native. 
and prohibited to hant by treaditional Law beside 
peaple of Japan. who never seen where the Crane 
1s going to nest. It was 7 years ago. Just time 
of Russo-Jap War is Break out. 
deep deep mountain country of little village calld 
“Tzushi” in province ‘‘ Tazima.” about 250 miles 
distance from ‘* Tokio” city westside of Japan. 
theres a couple of crane is appear and begin to nest 
top of the mountain pine tree. Some peaple says 
this crane is a inspiration of God help to Japan 
against the enemy of Russia. But in anyhow Its 
a great interest had by supastecious Native. 
the thousand peaple throughout the country. come 
to see the cranes nest. Drinking and Singing 
every kind of congraturation were taken place. 
and at the same time War is going to succesfull 
and succesfull. even Emperor of Mikado were 
hered and great interest distinguished. 
Since 7 yeas after. the crane once or twice each 
every year caine to see the old home. end. 
J. Matsuoka. 
{We publish the above letter exactly as it was 


written to the editor of Country Life, since it could 
scarcely be done into exact English without losing the 
vivid intimate touch. ] 


SMOKING IN CHURCH. 

A’ the present day smoking is common in South 

American churches. A recent visitor to Peru 
records that in the church of La Merced, Lima, he 
noticed one of the congregation enjoying a cigar while 
the service was going on, and through the open door of 
the sacristy he caught a glimpse of a bishop who was 
about to preach indulging in the same luxury. The 
preacher was attired in full episcopal robes, and had 
tucked a handkerchief under his chin to prevent these 
being soiled by ashes. In Lima Cathedral smoking is so 
far recognized that a spittoon is placed in each of the 
stalls set apart for the chapter.— FROM ‘' TIT-BITS.”” 


FIJI FOR COLONISTS. 

Porn years ago the white visitor to Fiji would 

probably have furnished a meal for a horde of 
naked savages. To-day he is received with the utmost 
courtesy by the natives and altogether spoilt by the 
Europeans. If ten English people were asked, ‘‘ Where 
is Fiji, and to whom does it belong?” it is more than 
likely that nine of them would not be able to answer 
either question ; yet over there, on the other side of the 
world, tucked away in the ‘* Milky Way” of the Pacific, 
is a thriving colony, where almost anything will grow, 
where there is good land, cheap and plenty of it, a 
healthy climate and the guarantee of the Union Jack, 
only waiting for Britain to send energetic settlers to 
further its already established prosperity. —RALPH STOCK, 
IN ‘THE CAPTAIN.” 


A BED OF BAYONETS. 

6 hee man shown in the annexed photograph is raised 

by a framework of bamboo and then laid on the 
row of seven bayonets. As long as he keeps rigid he is 
not hurt, but when he happened to move one of his legs 
the point of a bayonet immediately pierced his skin. As 
the man is trained to perform this feat from childhood, no 
doubt his skin is somewhat thicker than that of an ordinary 
man. The men round him are Manipuris, and the photo- 
graph was taken in Manipur, Assam, India.—Mr. A. R. 
WHISTLER, IN ‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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Some Curious Bffigies—A Quaint “ Milkmaid"”—The Largest Butterfly in the World, etc. 


See HE first photograph was sent by a 
fats reader in Kashmir, India, and was 
“Ps taken at the Hindu Dussrah fair. 
-@Meeti The three monstrous figures, which 


measure 
from eighty to a 
hundred feet in 
height, represent 
famous warriors 


in the fierce war that, according to Hindu 
mythology, took place in the long ago in 
Ceylon. The effigies are made of bamboo 
poles secured with ropes and covered with 
coarse cloth; the heads bear fancy crowns 
of gold and coloured paper. The fair is 
held annually in commemoration of the 
great deeds of the mythological champions. 


These extraordinary-looking monsters, made of bamboo poles and cloths, figure prominently in the annus 


From a Photo. by) 


India. 
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f . 
The mummified head of « South 
are 


; American Indian—These heads 

bbalf life-size by some secret process known only 

‘The sale of these weird trophies is now forbidden 
by law. (Photograph. 


The weird-looking object shown above is the 
mummified head of a South American Indian 
belonging to a tribe living on the slopes of the 
Andes, near Quito, in Ecuador. The head— 
that of an adult male—is shrunk by some secret 
process known only to the natives, being thus 
reduced from life-size—nine or ten inches from 
tip of chin to top of head—to five inches. The 
curious thing is that the head can be reduced 
in this fashion without destroying the features. 
These heads—some of which are of great 
antiquity—are now almost impossible to pro- 
cure. Their sale is forbidden by law, as the 
large prices they fetched tempted unscrupulous 
Indians to produce “green” ones. 

The quaint figure seen in: the annexed photo- 
graph is a South African “milkmaid.” Until 
quite recently the dairymen of Salisbury used 
‘the native in preference to the usual cart for 
delivering milk. The native here shown is 
wearing a canvas bottle-holder, capable of 
carrying eighteen bottles, with the minimum 
risk of breakage. This mode of milk-carrying 
was really forced upon the dairymen by their 
losses in the early days from horse-sickness, and 
from the inability of the raw native to handle 
horses and mules, much less drive the cart itself 
without capsizing. The last year, however, has 
seen the passing away of this custom, milk now 


being delivered in prosaic but businesslike 
fashion by carts and by boys on bicycles. 
In the latter case the canvas bottle-carriers 
are still worn. 

The splendid specimen of a growing 
“kauri” seen in the photograph on the 
next page is believed to be the largest tree 
in New Zealand, and, it is claimed, in the 
Southern Hemisphere. It stands in the 
Waiau forest of the Hokianga district. Its 
trunk circumference, ten feet from the 
ground, is seventy-two feet six inches; 
rise of trunk to first branch-spread, one 
hundred and one feet; and height over all 
two hundred and eighty feet. Its girthage, 
if the base-swell present in all big trees is 
included, runs up well over one hundred 
feet. It will be noticed that the huge trunk 
tapers very little, being almost of equal 
diameter at the crown as at the base, and 
it is computed that, when cut and milled, 
the trunk alone will yield the almost in- 
credible total of three hundred thousand 
superficial feet of dressed timber—enough 
to build not only a church, but a respect- 
able-sized village of wooden houses. With 


f | 


From a) 


“A South African " milkmaid.” (Photograph. 
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At the bottom of this 
page is shown an amusing 
little snapshot taken on 
a farm near Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. The owner of 
the farm told his native 
helpers that he wanted 
a dog - kennel built to 
house his terrier, and 
endeavoured to explain 
the form the structure 
should take. But the 
ingenious Kaffirs knew 
better. A house for a 
dog ought to be similar 
to a house for a human 
being, only smaller, they 
reasoned, and so they 
constructed the kennel 
exactly after the fashion 
of their own hut dwell- 
ings. The uprights are 
of timber lined with clay 
plaster, and the roof, 
thatched with grass, is laid 
on a framework of wattle 
cuttings. Over the thatch 
there is a fancy lacing 
of twisted grasses. These 
huts are water-tight, cool 
even in the midday sun, 
and warm at night. It 
would be interesting to 
know what the dog 
thinks of his unique 
dwelling, 


This magnificent “kauri” is believea to 

be the largest tree in New Zealand—It 

measures over a hundred feet in girth, 

and contains enough timber to build a 

church and a respectable-sized village. 
Froma Photograph. 


the price of uncut kauri at six 
shillings per hundred, it will 
be seen that the owner of the 
“bush” possesses no incon- 
siderable asset in this one tree 
alone. The vines clinging to 
each side of the trunk and the 
aerial roots depending from 
among the branches show that 
the deadly “rata” has found 
a lodgment against the giant. 
If left uncut, it can be only a 
question of time ere this forest 
monarch—whose age is calcu- 
lated at four or five thousand 
years —falls a victim to the fatal ‘A novelty in dog-kennels—The Kaffirs built it as an exact model of their own huts, 
‘grip of the vegetable octopus. From a Photograph, 
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> The striking photograph here reproduced 
shows a specimen of what is believed to be the 
largest butterfly in the world, the Ornithoptera 
Alexandre, This butterfly is found only in 


British New Guinea, and specimens are worth 
anything from twenty pounds upwards. ‘The 
male measures eight inches across the wings, 
and the female, which our illustration depicts, no 
less than eleven inches—a wing-spread exceeding 
that of many small birds. Tbe story of the first 


From a Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


discovery of this gigantic butterfly is a curious 
one. A naturalist saw a specimen perched on 
the top of a tree, and, failing to capture it by 
any other means, finally sio¢ it! From the trag- 
ments he decided that the species was entirely 
unknown to science, and he forthwith fitted out an 
expedition, at a cost of many hundred pounds, 
to go in search of the insects. Two members of 
the party fell victims to the Papuan cannibals, 
and another was only rescued in the nick of 
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time. Spite of this inauspicious commencement 
to his enterprise, however, the naturalist perse- 
vered, and ultimately succeeded in obtaining 
perfect specimens. 

Everyone knows how intensely conservative 
the Chinaman is. Nothing sbort of a charge of 
dynamite will get a new idea into his head ; and 
though his rulers may be cautiously tinkering 


easily by a new process ; he simply smiles and 
goes his own way, convinced that you are only 
another of the mad “foreign devils.” ‘The 
photograph here reproduced is typical of Chinese 
rural life. The farmer 
here shown is using the 
primitive, inefficient 


wooden plough that has 


A Chinaman ploughing with a primitive wooden plough as used by the natives trom time immemorial. 


From a Photograph. 


with innovations, John Chinaman himself still 
jogs contentedly along the old-fashioned paths. 
You may demonstrate to him that something 
can be done better, more quickly, and more 


been in use in the country for thousands of 
years—probably without any alteration of pattern. 
The photograph was taken on the banks of the 
Yangtze-kiang River. 
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“THE OLD BEAR STOOD RIGHT OVER HIM.” 


(SEE PAGE 108) 
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Captain Royden’s Adventure. 


By Atrrep E. BENNETT. 


The story of a sea-captain’s meeting with an infuriated she-bear and his subsequent battle for 
life in the Alaskan wilderness—an amazing record of human endurance. 


———T 
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N the morning of August 7th, . 
| 1908, Captain William H. Royden, 
of the schooner /Vadash,’ finding 
BN<SoH his larder almost empty of fresh 
— Meat, went ashore in Rodman Bay, 
Alaska, after deer. 

Captain Royden is a well-known character on 
the Alaskan coast. He comes of a good family, 
is a member of the Masonic order, a frontiers- 
man, shipmaster, and guide, and is called by his 
associates ‘‘ Wabash Bill,” after his vessel. 

During the summer months deer browse high 
on the mountains at the timber-line, where melt- 
ing snows leave moss-beds and young green grass 
exposed, so game can be had only after a hard 
climb. 

Deer were plentiful, and the captain, sure of 
bagging his meat, leisurely ascended a steep 
peak to the timber-line, where, 
concealing himself in a clump 
of scrub-bushes, he ate a mid- 

‘day lunch and settled himself 
to wait for his quarry. 

About three o'clock in the 
afternoon a small, fat buck 
stepped daintily out from a 
thick fringe of underbrush, 
sniffed the cool, pure air a 
moment for a suspicious taint, 
and then began cropping the 
short, tender sprouts in a 
moss-bed some two hundred 
yards from where the hunter 
sat. 

The captain’s rifle spoke 
once. Before the echoes of 
the report had died away he 
stood over the little animal, 
which had dropped in its 
tracks. 

After dressing the body he 
washed away the blood in a 
rivulet fed by melting snows ; 
then, having smoked a pipe, 
he began the descent to his 
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state of Captain Royden’s arm and 
after his encounter with the bears. 


From a Photo, by E. W. Merrill 


The schooner lay some two miles away and to 
the right, but he chose a course straight for the 
water, as the shortest cut, through the thick forest. 

For an hour he battled with clinging under- 
brush and thorny devil-clubs, stumodled over 
hidden logs, and sank in bogs, till at last he 
reached the larger timber, where the under- 
growth is not so dense. 

Here the travelling was easier, but he still 
had some three-quarters of a mile of steep 
mountain-side to descend. The trees were 
large and closely set, and their interlacing 
branches shut out the sunlight. Among the 


trunks all was gloomy shade, through which 
swarmed myriads of ravenous mosquitoes. 

Tired out and exasperated by the stings of the 
insects the hunter crossed a small clearing and 
passed between 


two massive pines, standing 
close together on the edge of 
the forest. 

It is one of the iron rules of 
veteran bear-hunters never to 
go between two big trees 
standing very near together, 
but younger men have a con- 
tempt for rules; and thinking 
to prove the fallacy of an old 
rule rather than go a dozen 
steps out of his way, ‘“‘ Wabash 
Bill” took a chance. 

Suddenly, without the 
slightest warning save a deep- 
throated, savage snarl, a great 
brown she-bear sprang upon 
his back and bore him, face 
downwards, to the ground, 
tearing a patch of skin from 
the back of his head with her 
teeth as he fell. 

Squealing and bawling with 
rage or joy, a couple of half- 
grown cubs then joined their 
mother, clawing and biting at 
the prostrate man. 

The captain could offer no 
defence. The rifle had been 


eks after his 
shows the terrible 
shoulder 
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torn from him ; he had 
no revolver, and his 
knife was in his pocket. 
Moreover, there was 
no chance to use a 
weapon, for the old 
bear stood right over 
him, the saliva from 
her bloody jaws pour- 
ing on his neck. The 
cubs alternately bit and 
clawed at his trunk and 
legs, keeping up a savage 
growling meanwhile. 

‘The unfortunate man bore 
the excruciating pain in grim 
silence, with his elbows held rigidly 
- at his sides to protect the abdomen. 
Had he fallen on his back, or had the 
brutes succeeded in turning him over, he 
would have been ripped up or had his throat 
gashed open in an instant. ‘Though stunned and 
half mad with pain, Royden realized that his 
only salvation lay in keeping still and protecting 
his throat and abdomen. A bear finds no sport 
in a dead victim, and many a man has been 
saved by simulating death. 

At last the bears drew off a few feet, and 
sitting on their haunches watched their prey, 
licking their blood-flecked chops aad snarling 
ominously. 

Filled with a fearful hope the intrepid hunter 
lay motionless, hardly daring to breathe. 
Suddenly his right arm quivered involuntarily, 
owing to a gaping wound in the muscles of the 
shoulder. Instantly the old bear was upon him, 
with a dreadful roar, and seizing his wrist in her 
teeth, bit it through. 
stand no more, and the man, weak from loss of 
blood, fainted. Then the she-bear, giving him 
a last slap with her massive paw, led her cubs 
off, still growling, through the forest. 

When “ Wabash Bill” regained consciousness 
it was dark, and swarms of mosquitoes buzzed 
about him, stinging his half-naked body. Every 
wound was stiff and cold, and his throat burned 
with an intolerable thirst. Making a painful 
effort he drew some fern leaves over his face to 
ward off the insects, and then relapsed again 
into merciful oblivion. 

From this swoon he emerged into a half- 
stupor, and lay thus for three days, dimly 
conscious. Like a horrible nightmare the long 
twilights, cold, wet nights, and drizzling rain- 
showers passed. A burning fever at last restored 
his mind, which held but a single thought, 
searing his very soul like a hot iron—Water ! 

Insensible now to the pain of his wounds, the 
thirst-crazed man half crawled, half rolled down 


Human nature could ° 
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the mountain, and, bya lucky chance, happened 
upon one of the many tiny rills of snow-water. 
Drinking long and deep and allowing the icy 
water to run over his wounds, he regained his 
senses, only to have his agony renewed in the 
form of a gnawing hunger and the 
feverish throbbing of his wounds. 


The dauntless man had never given up hope, 
and now he set out to work his way through 
half a mile of thick forest to the beach. His 
right arm was entirely useless, but with his left 
and his knees he struggled bravely on. He 
soon found it impossible to follow the stream, 
and speedily developed a burning thirst again. 
Sticks, leaves, and dirt worked into the open 
wounds upon his limbs and body, and the pangs 
of hunger increased with every hour. 

Keeping his tongue moist by licking wet 
leaves and moss, and finding an occasional 
salmon-berry to eat, the captain pushed on, 
alternately dropping into a feverish sleep and 
fainting with the unbearable agony of his 
injuries. 

On the sixth day his sufferings were intensified 
by hearing the signal shots of a searching-party 
quite near and being unable to answer. With 
his nose broken and closed, his tongue swollen, 
and breath exhausted, his attempts to cry out 
sounded not unlike the bawling of a bear. The 
blue waters of the bay danced alluringly not two 
hundred yards away, and once he saw his own 
ship through a rift in the trees. 

Coming to a small level plot, where the force 
of gravity could not assist him, he found him- 
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self, to his despair, unable to cross. He strained 
every shred of the remnants of his tremendous 
vitality, every fibre of his wonderful nerve, in a 
vain effort to reach the sloping ground again ; 
but his desperate struggle was useless, and he 
collapsed, panting weakly. 

A big snail crawled within reach of his 
hand ; he seized it and ate it ravenously. Then, 
after a hard struggle, he succeeded in reaching a 
few salmon-berries. 

It is wonderful what one bite of food will do 
for a man dying of hunger. Hope revived in 
Royden’s breast, and he waited and prayed for 
another scrap of 
food to lend him 
strength to reach 
the water’s edge. 
And, as if by a 
miracle, it came, 
just in the nick of 
time. Suddenly 
he heard a wild 
screaming and 
fluttering, and 


turning, with a painful effort, just as a falling 
object plumped into the bushes a_ few feet 
away, he saw a couple of great ring-tailed eagles 
fighting fiercely in the sky above him. 

A choked cry of joy burst from the breast of 
the sufferer. He had seen the same thing 
happen before many times—one eagle rob 
another of a fish. He knew that food and 
another chance for life lay at his hand. 

The nearness of his goal, the sight of his 
vessel, and the love of life had been powerful 
incentives, and had called for every human 
effort; but there was something more than 
human in the actions of Captain Royden as 
he drew himself into the bushes. 

The victorious eagle flew in circles above him, 
uttering harsh cries—loath to relinquish his spoil, 
and yet fearing to approach the strange creature, 
which drew nearer and nearer the flashing trout. 

How the starving man reached the fish he 
never knew ; but at last he held it in his hand, 
still wet and quivering, and never ceased eating 
until he had stripped the last bone of its sweet 
pink meat, 


“*The victorious eagle flew in circles above him, uttering harsh cries—loath to relinquish his spoil." 
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Overcome with his efforts, Royden fell asleep medical attention and tender care, and the 
and slept until noon of the seventh day. Upon surgeon soon reported that there was a chance 
awakening he found his strength wonderfully of his recovery. 


renewed, and so continued his weary journey at ‘The following is a summary of Captain 
once. (amely he struggled on, and at last Royden’s injuries copied, without 
dragged himself out on the wet rocks of the alteration, from the  surgeon’s 
beach. report :— 


‘1, Nose 
broken. 2. 
Bone ex- 
posed 


His ship lay some two hundred fathoms away. 
She had been standing up and down the bay for 
a week in a vain search for her missing com 
mander. A sailor on her deck stood unsee- 
ing while the captain feebly waved his arm 
and strove to call out. Presently the man 
began working at the anchor-chain—they 
were preparing to get under way. Good 
heavens! he was to die alone after all, 
at the very door of hope 

Then, with a last despairing effort, 
this man, who had plumbed the very 
depths of human sufferings, stag- 
gered to his feet for the first time 
since the bear struck him down, 
and, uttering a wild, animal-like cry, 
fell face downwards among the cold 
rocks. 

. The man on the deck of the 
schooner saw his captain fall, and 
all hands hurried into action im 
mediately. Signal - guns were 
fired to recall the searchers on 
the beach, and a boat put out at 
once with stimulants, food, and 
drink. 

They found the hunter deliri- 
ous, emaciated, and covered with 
innumerable wounds, which were in a 
shocking state. Rolling him in a 
blanket they took him aboard and 
made all speed for Sitka. 

Arriving at Sitka on the evening 
of August 14th they placed the 
wounded man in charge of 
Surgeon H. G. Grieve, at 
the naval hospital. Here 


on right 

temporal 
region. 3. 

Left ear hang- 
ing by shreds at 
top and bottom. 
4. Twosevere wounds 

over occipital bone. 

5. Right forearm and 
shoulder badly bitten. 
6. Teeth meeting in right 
wrist. 7. Large wound left thigh. 
8. Two large wounds right thigh. 
g. Five severe bites right leg. 
Right leg swollen and black.” 

In all, no fewer than sixty-four 
separate wounds were counted, 
not to mention numerous deep 
scratches and bruises. 

Captain Royden remained in 
the hospital for thirty-seven days, 
and when discharged was in 
fine physical condition. He is 
said to have declared that he 
would return and kill the bear 
that mauled him; but he is 
now in the States, far from the 
scene of his terrible experience, 
and it is doubtful whether he 
will ever go back there. 
Although still a brave, fear- 
less man, plucky “ Wabash 
Bill” will never erase from 
his countenance that 
look which is 
stamped only on 
the faces of men 
whose capa- 
city for suffer- 
ing has been 
tested to the 
uttermost. 


“The captain feebly waved his arm and strove to call out.” 
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“DAN STOOD NBAR, LAZILY SWINGING HIS LASH."” 
(SEE PAGE 217.) 
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Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 


By K. L. CampBeL. 


A very exciting story from the “ back-blocks ” of New South Wales. 


The incidents, states the author, 


occurred about six years ago, during the up-country tour of a travelling circus. 


aE folks in Keridgery were easily 
f amused. If you live in a little New 
South Wales township, four hundred 
miles from the coast and fifty from 


| 
=m’ the nearest railway station, you must 
try and take your ‘enjoyment as you find it. 
Without trying very hard, we — the younger 
generation of Keridgery — always managed to 
find it. 

As a matter of fact, our opportunities were 


limited. A travelling cinematograph show 
excited admiration ; a buck-jumping exhibition 
applause, although we saw buck-jumpers almost 
every day of our lives. But a circus aroused 
our wildest enthusiasm. 

It was not so much on account of the ring- 
work on horses. That, we thought, is all very 
well, but could the gentleman in spangles sit 
Bobs, or even Dargin’s grey—our local outlaws ? 
We were severely practical, and gave no credit 
to anything done on a trained horse. 

But what stirred us to our little depths were 
the wild beasts, what the circus proprietors 
used to call the “large carnivora.” They were 
something fresh and strange. Kangaroos we 
knew, and wallabies and the intermediates, but 
they were merely grass-eaters. The largest 
things that ate flesh in our acquaintance were 
our own fathers. Consequently, lions and 
tigers and such-like made a great appeal to us. 
Distance lent enchantment, and when they were 
actually among us a few feet of distance, plus 
iron bars, lent further enchantment. 

But for long these delights had been denied 
us. There had been three years’ drought over 
Australia, which in our case meant six. William 
Petherick, my young brother, commonly known 
as “W. P.,” and aged six, ‘had never seen a 
circus, because during a drought a horse-drawn 
circus-train cannot penetrate far from a railway. 
Incidentally “ W. P.” had never seen rain, but 
to our young eyes that was a small matter 
compared to ignorance of circuses and their joys. 

Our farm, of course, had suffered. We 
children scarcely noticed it, but I remember 
one burning day father came in and told mother 


that the last of our cattle had died of thirst. 
Vol, xxv.—27, 


Mother came over and took his arm. “Never 
mind, dad,” she said ; “there’s always next year.” 

Next day Dan went off. Dan was our big 
brother, and the best rider in Keridgery. He 
was also the best cattleman in the West Central 
district. We saw him riding off with a blanket 
strapped in front and a bag behind. Little 
“W. P.” called out: “Where you goin’, Danny ? 
Take me.” 

Dan swung him up to the peak of his saddle. 
“T'll be back in a few weeks, ‘W. P.,’” he said. 
“Take care of them all. So long, Ted.” And 
he trotted off. 

Dan was going away, I knew, because our 
stock had died, and there was nothing for an 
able-bodied man to do. So he had gone cattle- 
droving for Sir Henry Wigham to relieve us of 
the burden of keeping him, and incidentally 
earn a few pounds which might help us to tide 
over till better times. 

Dan had been gone about a month without 
sending a word, when the fortnightly mail-coach 
from Gunnamulla pulled up at the post-office 
opposite. 

A big, fair-haired man got off and went into 
the Mafeking Arms,: which stood next door. 
In five minutes he came over to us, and father 
went out on the veranda to meet him. 

The new-comer took off his hat and introduced 
himself with a flourish. 

“I am Van Steinhajen, advance agent for 
Paradini’s All-Star Circus of Constellations,” he 
said. ‘I am also lion-tamer of the same. The 
hotel is full, and they said you might put me 
up. Yes?” 

He stopped. Father would probably have 
refused the suggestion, but perhaps he noticed 
“W. P.” and me with our eyes open and jaws 
agape. So he showed him in, and Herr Van 
Steinhajen, ‘late of Amsterdam Zoological 
Gardens,” to quote his own card, became a 
temporary member of our household. 

After he had lunched, he went out to smoke. 
Then he discovered “W. P.” and me peering 
at him from either end of the veranda—a real, 
live lion-tamer is not seen every day of the week 
at Keridgery. He beckoned us out, and we 
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obeyed in fear and trembling. But he soon 
won our hearts, and till his cigar was finished 
told us stories of beasts which he had met in 
the course of his livelihood and mastered, and 
of others which he had met and feared. He 
was not afraid to confess fear. 

“Bears,” he said. “They are funny; not 
treacherous, see you, but funny. I work one, 
and I never know what he next will do. Yes; 
Iam a little afraid of bears. The worst of all 
is leopards and panthers. I have worked with 
them. Liké the serpent, swift and treacherous. 
I use them no more. Lions and tigers are the 
best. They are good enough for me. I hope 
they will always be good enough for me!” 

We were hoping for more reminiscences, but 
he went out on business. By special request 
““W. P.” and I accompanied him, “W. P.” with 
a pot of paste nearly as big as himself, I with an 
armful of posters, and Van Steinhajen with a 
brush. We proceeded to paint the township 
red and yellow with Paradini’s notices. Every 
time a poster was slapped down we stepped back 
proudly and read :— 

“ PARADINI’S UNPARALLELED CONSTELLATION 
OF COMETS,” 
but “W. P.” and I looked rather to the third 
item :— 

“THE EXPERT FROM AMSTERDAM WILL EXPRESS 
HIS EMINENCE OVER LIONS, TIGERS, BEARS, AND 
OTHER LARGE CARNIVORA.” 

“W. P.” and I paled at the thought and 
thrilled. The paste-pot was empty and the last 
poster stuck up before we returned home. 

During the night “W. P.” started up in alarm, 
dreaming that he was chased by lions; and I 
had to comfort him, though myself vigorously 
pursued by unspecified ‘large carnivora.” 

However, our compensation was compli- 
mentary tickets, and next evening “W. P.” and 
I were. sitting in the front row of seats in the 
fiuusfly- constructed tent. The local police 
magistrate was on our right and the stock 
inspector on our left. Though poor, we felt proud. 

The first few “turns” left us cold. The 
clown’s topical allusions were beyond our ken, 
and, though the equestrienne was very beautiful, 
we felt that with practice anyone could do much 
the same on our old grey. 

Then we saw four snorting horses draw up a 
big iron-barred cage. I thrilled, and I could 
almost hear “ W. P.’s” scalp crawl up his skull. 
He clutched hard at my hand as the cage came 
broadside on and showed a lion, a tiger, and a 
tigress. They had been two or three years in 
captivity, but they chafed and roared as if fresh 
from the jungle. Paradini had not been doing 
any too well, and his half-fed beasts were always 


hungry. 


I had scarcely recovered from my emotion, 
and “W. P.’s” lower jaw had not reached the 
other—remember, we were unsophisticated back- 
blocks children—when another cage, containing 
a big grizzly bear, was drawn up close beside the 
other, so as to communicate if the doors were 
opened. Then the horses were taken away. 

There was a pause. “W. P.” still gaped at 
the “large carnivora,” but I, in my superior 
enlightenment, glanced round the tent. It was 
packed solidly. Here, at last, Paradini would 
reap a good harvest. 

Suddenly there was a disturbance at the 
entrance. Someone was trying to force his way 
down the already overcrowded gangway. It 
was Dan. I recognized him afar and hailed 
him. At last he edged his way to our seats, 
apologized to the magistrate, on whose feet he 
had trodden, and sat down, putting “W. P.” on 
his knee. 

“W. P.” merely remarked, “ Halloa, Danny ! 
Look at that great brute of a tiger.” 

Dan smiled at “ W. P.” To me he said :— 

“Yes; I’m back all right, and with good 
news—though I don’t look like it.” 

He didn’t. He appeared to have jumped 
straight off a hard-ridden horse. His leggings 
were white with dust, caked here and there with 
blood from spurring. His coat was flung over 
one shoulder, and his stock-whip handle stuck 
out of his pocket, the lash looped round his 
fore-arm. s 

“Yes, I was with Wigham’s cattle,” he con- 
tinued, “and I found a big outcrop of tin just 
by chance. I pegged a claim out, so we needn’t 
worry any more. Went and told the little 
mother, and she sent me round here to look after 
you two. ’Sh !—the show’s starting.” 

The band began to playa lively march and 
Van Steinhajen strode into the arena in a green 
and gold uniform. He looked very smart and 
businesslike as he saluted with a riding-crop, 
drew back the bolt of the large cage, and went in. 

The restless beasts growled at him, but the 
trainer walked about among them, flicking each 
with the crop and rapping out orders, until they 
retreated to their corners. 

Two gaily-clad attendants came up and stood 
beside the cage, with iron bars in their hands 
and a revolver swinging loose from their necks. 

Then Van Steinhajen put the animals through 
their tricks. He made the lion beg and, the 
tiger jump through flaming hoops, It was 
brave, no doubt, but rather unnecessary. “W. P.” 
was frankly aghast. 

Finally, by whipping the tigress under the 
chin, he made her stand up on her hind legs, 
and after further blows she followed him across 
the cage in a clumsy imitation of a walk. 
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the bear stood 
swaying un- 
easily in the far 
Se arett corner, oath 
¥ nag to come out. 
VanSteinhajen 
went to the 
doorway to 
Dan whispered to me: “That’s one way coax the re- 
of earning a living, but thank Heaven it is luctant beast. 
not mine.” His back was 
Presently Van Steinhajen turned to the I towards the 
bear’s cage, which communicated with the other. _ other animals, and we could see them pacing up 
From the ring Paradini announced, ‘ Ladies and down with ever-growing courage. Over-confi- 
and gents, a combined performance. Lions, dent from years of immunity, the trainer disdained 
tigers, and bears all together.” to turn round, and continued to coax the bear. 


The trainer threw back the doors. At first Suddenly the tigress sprang. Van Steinhajen 


“ Suddenly the tigress sprang.” 
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“Dan stood his ground and met her straight 
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did not see the spring, but perhaps he heard the 
indrawn gasp of the audience. He ducked 
aside, and as the striped mass whirled past to 
bruise itself against the iron bars, he turned and 
slashed out with his riding-crop. 

The riding-crop made the air whistle, but 
beyond that, in the crowded tent, the only 
sound to be heard was a dingo yelping far 
away outside the village. 

Van Steinhajen did not belie the advertise- 
ments. He was a brave man, and a tamer of 
wild beasts. The tiger sheepishly returned to 
her corner, glaring, snarling. The other two 
already poised to the spring, slunk back. But 
the three still crouched and growled. 

The tension was relieved. The whole tent 
burst into thunderous applause, and Van Stein- 
hajen, smart and trim in his gay uniform, bowed 
his acknowledgments. 

But both he and we had forgotten the bear— 
“not trea€herous, but funny.” The entrance 
was open, and the trainer was still bowing to our 
cheers. At that moment the bear decided to 
come out and do his tricks. He lumbered forward. 

Bears make less noise than cats. Van Stein- 
hajen did not hear him. We scarcely noticed 
him. But suddenly he found his way blocked 
by a person who had no right to be there. 
Clumsily he raised himself up on his haunches, 
and sat balanced with steel-clawed paws waving 
behind the green-clad figure. 

Our cheers froze in our mouths as abruptly as 
they had started. Here was a new and unfore- 
seen danger, and before we had time even to 
realize it, the bear patted Van Steinhajen out 
of the way. 

That is what it looked like. It appeared 
quite gentle, but the huddled figure on the 
floor had his green tunic ripped open, and 
the white of a shirt underneath, torn to rags, 
had become red. 

The bear shuffled complacently into the 
middle of the cage, taking no further notice. 
But the other beasts had seen, and smelt the 
blood. They were beginning to slide forward 
towards the unconscious trainer. 

The attendants promptly woke up. They 
shoved in the iron bars, and succeeded in 
hemming the lion and the bear into one corner. 
But the tiger and tigress were still more or less 
free. Neither of the men could fire, because a 
miss might involve hitting spectators on the 
other side of the ring. 

It was a terrible moment for everybody—a 
helpless man in an iron-fenced cage, with a 
tiger and tigress after his blood! 

One of the attendants sprang round to the 
entrance of the cage, unslinging his revolver as 
he went. He slid back the door, and as he 


jumped the tigress sprang at him. He fired 
twice. One shot furrowed the teak floor ; the 
second grazed her skull. Before the third she 
had swept him down and was crouching in the 
arena—free !. Her son followed her. 

Van Steinhajen was safe—but we? 

The other attendant promptly lost his head. 
He fired six times, and with the six shots only 
succeeded in hitting the tiger once, cutting a 
groove along his side. So far from disabling 
the brute, it made matters worse. When the 
last cartridge was fired the man scuttled beneath 


the cage. 
Among the audience there was terrible 
confusion. Almost the whole population of 


Keridgery and district was packed close in 
tiers, and within thirty feet of them were an 
infuriated tiger and tigress. 

We could hear the scuffle in the background 
of people trying to get out. We could see our 
neighbours pushing and shoving towards the 
seats. At Keridgery things are done upon a 
small scale, but, within our limitations, here were 
the makings of a full-sized panic—and_ all 
because of a tiger and tigress loose in the ring. 

I was very frighgeried, but thought it fit and 
proper that “W. P.,” who was my junior, should 
give the first sign of alarm. However, Dan 
anticipated both of us, Hitherto we had been 
the only quiet people in the whole of the audi- 
ence. Suddenly Dan Sprang up, jerked “ W. P.” 
off his knee, and stuffed him under the low seat 
as one might an overcoat. “W. P.’s” whole- 
hearted objections were stifled by Dan’s jacket, 
which was packed over him as he wriggled. 

“Ted,” said Dan, curtly, “get under the seat 
next to ‘W, P,.’” 

I tried, but it was too low, so I was, rather 
unwillingly, able to watch Dan’s exploits. The 
press at the exits still continued, and I could 
hear the police-magistrate’s high-pitched voice 
declaiming his office and demanding passage 
on the strength of it. 

Meanwhile Dan was swinging his leg over the 
barrier. The handle of his whip was still in his 
hip-pocket, with the eighteen-foot lash looped 
on his arm. 

As he got over he took nold of the handle and 
began to unswing. The thing was hissing through 
the air when he slipped on to the sawdust. 

The tigress was ripe for mischief, wounded as 
she was, and her son, maddened with pain, was 
ready to follow her lead. But the sudden 
sense of freedom had disconcerted them for 
the moment, and they crouched, snarling and 
expectant. 

When Dan stepped over into the arena, how- 
ever, they were satisfied. A crowd might be 
formidable, but here was one man. The tigress 
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crouched lower ; her tail swished from side to 
side, then suddenly became very still. Her son, 
two paces behind, followed her example. 

Dan advanced to within four yards, his whip 
singing around his head. Dan had hunted the 
wild cattle of Carpentaria, and had learnt his 
work. 

Still, I was very nervous, and placed my right 
foot upon “ W. P.,” who was wriggling under- 
neath Dan’s jacket. 

It seemed hours—I suppose it was five 
seconds—before the tigress sprang. Dan stood 
his ground, and met her straight in the face 
with the criss-cross of the whip. 

But it looked to be too late, and I covered 
my face with my hands. When at length I 
dared to peep through my fingers I saw Dan 
still whirling his whip in front of the tiger, and 
the tigress sidling away with a blood-red cross 
on her head, where the skin was 
laid open from either eye to 
jowl. I have mentioned that 
Dan was an expert cattleman, 
but perhaps I have not stated 
that on Sundays he used to 
pick up a threepenny-bit out of 
mother’s hand with his whip 
for our diversion, while during 
the week he would flick the 
hide off refractory bullocks. 

The young tiger seemed 
doubtful. Dan refused to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 
He bore down on him with a 
fusillade of whip-cracks like 
shells exploding, ending with 
three slashes that would have 
killed a man and which drove 
the tiger back behind the cage. 

In the upper tiers a few of 
the more hardy spirits still re- 
mained —perhaps because they 
could not get out: They cheered 
the situation lustily, and ex- 
horted Dan to make an end 
of the pair. 

However, Dan refused to be 
hustled. The tiger was no 
longer dangerous. ‘The tigress 
might be, if given time. Dan 
gave her no time. 

He treated her like a way- 
ward bull. The whip snapped 
and snapped, now and again 
biting out a lump of skin, 
two fingers wide, to ensure 
obedience. Within two minutes 
she, too, turned tail and fled to 
escape from that terrible thong. 
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At th’s point Paradini peeped in from behind 
the entrance. Seeing that things were com- 
paratively safe, he recovered his wits and re- 
asserted his authority. The uninjured attendant 
crawled out from beneath the cage. 

“You keep dem quiet, mister,” cried Paradini 
to Dan. ‘“ We bring in de cage.” 

The danger was over. The two tigers were 
thoroughly cowed. They crouched beaten in a 
corner, and Dan stood near, lazily swinging his 
lash. The sight was quite sufficient for the 
tigers. 

Some more circus hands appeared. They 


. rolled up a big low cage with a gangway that let 


down from entrance to earth. They ran it up 
to the corner where Dan stood, and a couple 
of cracks were enough’ to drive the tigers head- 
long in. The bars snapped home. It was all over. 

Outside we had some difficulty in making 
our way through the dense 
cheering crowd. They 
wanted to chair Dan home 
in triumph, but Dan excused 
himself by showing ‘“ W. P.” 
fast asleep on his left 
shoulder. As it was, his right 
hand was almost wrung off 
his arm. . 

When we got home, after 
Van Steinhajen had been put 
to bed with his wounds dressed, 
Paradini came round and, in 
broken English, formally 
thanked Dan for his services. 
He also offered him the post of 
lion-trainer, at what seemed to 
“W.P.” and me a colossal 
salary. 

But Dan refused. In the 
first place, he said, he had 
found a tin mine which needed 
development, and in the second 
he would rather break stones 
on the road than adopt such 
a profession. 

“T’ve tried it once,” he said. 
“That’s quite enough in a life- 
time.” 

Van Steinhajen soon re- 
covered, but he said that his 
nerve was gone—also, he had 
lost the use of his right arm. 
He could never tame lions 
again. However, he makes a 
very efficient manager for Dan’s 
tin mine, so that, despite the 
responsibilities of wealth, Dan 
is still able to spend most of 
his time after cattle. 
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An Eskimo and his two wives. 
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An account of the manners and customs of those hardy dwellers in the Arctic wilds—the Eskimos. The 
author is a missionary who has lived and worked among these little-known people for over thirty years. 


a B what use in the world are some 
( WA of the native races? Civilization 
( oy knows little about them and cares 
N Ba) less, yet each of them has its part 
~ to play in the history of the world, 
though the 7é/e may be only a small one. Take 
the case of the Eskimo. His lot is cast in 
the inhospitable northern regions of the globe ; 
for at least one half of the year he is frozen up 
in his own land, unable to hear of, and caring 
nothing about, the doings of the great civilized 


world. Yet he is taking a right noble part 
in making history; he is helping to write such 
a story of human endeavour as has not been 
told for centuries. If honour is given where 
honour is due, historians will give the Eskimo 
makers of history a very prominent place in the 
records of the accomplishment of the greatest 
achievement of modern times. 

The year 1909 saw the message flying from 
north to south and from east to west, “ Peary 
has discovered the Pole.” Let us step down to 
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solid fact, and—giving all due respect and 
honour to the brave hearts who have boldly 
faced the terrors of the Far North—let us ask : 
“Who did the lion’s share in the arduous work 
of reaching the Pole?” ‘The answer we must 
give is, ‘Undoubtedly it was that little-known 
race—the Eskimo.” During the past fifty or 
sixty years England, America, Canada, Norway, 
Italy, and other countries have devoted men 
and means in their endeavours to reach the 
long-coveted goal, and all the while the brave, 
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hardy little Eskimo has expended his time, his 
hardly-earned knowledge, and his strength in 
helping others to gain victories and honours. 
Sturdy and brave, endowed with great powers 
of endurance, inured to extreme cold from the 
moment of his birth, accustomed to privation, 
never dreaming of comfort, contented with his 


An Eskimo chief. 


lot, and cheerful at all times, the Eskimo is 
worthy of honour. 

What do we know of the childhood of the 
Eskimo in his natural state? He is certainly 
not born with the proverbial silver spoon in his 
mouth. Silver and gold are practically unknown 
qualities in Eskimo-land. Riches—as civiliza- 
tion understands riches—have no attraction for 
the little man. The height of his ambition, 
probably, is to have plenty of seal-meat to eat, 
and sufficient seal-skins to make his clothes, his 
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boots, and his summer tent. Hence it is 
obvious that the infant Eskimo has not one of 
the happiest lots on entering life. 

He has no early acquaintance with a bath. 
Should he be born in the depth of winter, water 
is scarce, and the conveniences for melting 
sufficient ice and snow are not at hand. Besides, 
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Eskimo superstition says it makes babies cross 
to wash them, so the youngster has to get 
accustomed to dirt and make the best of it. 
I once came across an Eskimo child several 
weeks old that had never been washed ; the only 
cleansing it had ever undergone was an 
occasional lick from its mother's tongue, and I 
have reason to believe that was by no means an 
isolated case. In this instance I succeeded by 
stealth in getting the baby washed. Wishing to 
employ the mother for a short time, I persuaded 
her to give her baby into the care of a Christian 
Eskimo woman, and, having accomplished that, 
the remainder was an easy matter. 

My wife hunted up some baby’s clothing, and 
she and the Christian Eskimo together undertook 
the task of spring-cleaning the poor little bairn. 
When the mother returned she was delighted to 
see her child looking so nice, and, far from 
being offended, she was profuse with her thanks. 
I never heard that the baby was cross or that it 
cried more after that much-needed tubbing. 

Someone will probably exclaim, “But how 
can a baby possibly thrive in so much dirt and 
filth?” Yet they do thrive, and it is surprising 
what chubby, fat-faced babies one sees among 
the heathen Eskimo, in spite of the dirt. The 
baby’s clothing is often very scanty; in fact, 
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A typical hunter. 
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one occasionally sees a baby being carried in 
it’s mother’s hood with only a cotton shirt on, 
despite the fact that the thermometer registers 
twenty degrees below zero. The mother’s hood 
is the baby’s cradle. Being made of seal or 
deer skin, it is warm and wind-proof ; the infant 
also has the benefit of the heat of its mother’s 
body and is out of harm’s way. If it were laid 
in a basket-cradle in the tent it would be very 
much in the way, and would always be in danger 
of falling a prey to the wolfish Eskimo dogs that 
prowl round the door by day and night, ever 
ready to pick up a dainty morsel. 

I once had the painful experience of seeing a 
baby that had been mauled by the dogs. The 
mother, a Christian Eskimo, instead of carrying 
the baby in the large hood of her skin coat, had 
adopted one of civilization’s ways and put her 
infant in a little home-made carriage. Not 
thinking of danger, she stepped into a neigh- 
bour’s house to have a chat, leaving the baby 
out of doors quite unattended. Suddenly she 
remembered her child. But she was too late; 
the dogs had already pulled it from the carriage 
and were devouring it! 

Incidents like this convince one that the 
native cradle—the mother’s amante, or hood— 
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is the safest place for baby. 
There is another advantage, 
too: the mother can go about 
her work quite unhindered, 
and has not to be running 
every few minutes to look at 
the child. It is surprising what 
work an Eskimo woman will 
undertake with a baby on her 
back. It is a common occur- 
rence to see them bent down 
skinning seals or cleaning seal- 
skins ; it often makes one feel 
afraid the baby will roll out, 
but no such thing happens. 
Baby sits in its cosy quarters 
looking round and 
taking notice of all 
that is going on, or 
sleeps on quite 
unconcerned. The 
women even carry 
children of two or 
three years old in 
their hoods, and 
always have their 
hands free for 
other work. It is 
very amusing to 
watch the opera- 
tion of taking a 
child from the 
hood. The little 
mortal is shaken 
round till it occu- 
pies a favourable 
Position behind 
the mother’s left 
shoulder. Another 
shake and acouple 
of jerks, and up 
comes baby on to 
the shoulder, 
where it looks like 
a bundle of rags. 
Overbalancing, it 
takes a plunge, 
head first, towards 
its mother’s lap. Before arrival there, however, 
the infant turns a somersault and lands safely 
on its mother’s knee, to be fondled and 
caressed and talked to in the way usual to 
mothers of every nation. 

Children of four to ten years old spend most 
of their time out of doors. In the summer 
the bigger ones must make themselves useful 
in many ways, but during the winter there is 
not much work for them to do. Sometimes 
they have a wrestling bout, and go rolling over 


An Eskimo dame. 
From a Photograph. 


The average Eskimo’s rugged face is typical 
rd life he lea 


and over in the snow. Itisa 
soft bed to roll om so they 
receive no harm, and as the 
weather is so cold there is no 
moisture in the snow, conse- 
quently no fear of getting wet. 
Afters being fairly smothered in 
snow from head to foot, the 
youngsters need only stand up 
and shake themselves, and the 
glistening particles fall off their 
clothes like sand. Anon they 
troop off to a pond where the 
ice is free from snow, and have 
a game of pua/o, or catch-glove. 
One of them sends his sealskin 
mitt spinning across the 
slippery ice, and the 
others try to catch it. 
They do not always 
come off scathless here, 
for the ice is hard, and 
a fall is very apt to 
cause a bruise. But the 
Eskimo boy does not 
mind a bruise when his 
heart is in his play, and 
he has neither time nor 
cause to think of the 
intense cold ; he is too 
engrossed in the game. 


A cheery ySungster. 
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The lad’s chief delight, however, is probably 
found in breaking the puppies to harness. He 
soon becomes an adept at making harness out 
of a piece of twine or seal-skin rope, puts it on 
the puppy, and attaches it to his little sledge. 
Puppy does not understand the strange weight 
he has to drag along, and begins to raise 
objections. He would prefer to lie down and 
let the load pass on ; but his little master wishes 
him to learn to haul loads and to go any way 
required without the help of whip or bridle. 
A word must suffice, and puppy must learn that 
“ Huit, huit!” means “Go ahead,” “ Auk, auk!” 
means “Turn to the right,” and “Ra, ra!” 
signifies “ Bear a little to the left.” With the 
exercise of much patience, with a little coaxing, 
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and with sundry reminders that a piece of seal- 
skin line makes a good whip and causes a nasty 
stinging sensation, the puppy gets to understand 
what is required of him and is soon fit to be 
handed over to take his place in the indis- 
pensable dog team. The boy is happy in his 
play, and his time is not wasted, for he is getting 
the puppy accustomed to be handled, and so 


An Eskimo dog-team at work. 


removes the fear of having a snappish team. 
Pups that have been dragged round, beaten, 
tickled, and played with by children get very 
tame ; but those that have been allowed to grow 
up without being touched resent the hand of 
man, and are dangerous creatures to deal with. 
By the time the boy is twelve years old he is 
eager to undertake heavier duties and get 
acquainted with the weapons of the chase. He 
has to learn to shoot, to balance himself in the 
cranky kayak, to throw the harpoon, and to 
master sundry other accomplishments that are 
requisite to a good hunter. His first game will 
probably be ptarmigan. Away he wanders, 
tracking the birds in the snow. A few failures 
soon teach him to hold the gun steady, and 
before long he becomes clever 
enough to creep up behind a 
boulder or tree-stump to get the 
birds within range. It is a proud 
boy that returns home with a good 
bundle of ptarmigan. He has 
launched forth and proved that he 
is of some use in the world. His 
next ambition and endeavour will 
probably be to kill a seal, and if he 
is successful he is the proudest lad 
in the world. The choicest parts he 
carries with pride to the nurse who 
attended his mother at his birth. It 
is her due, and none would think of 
keeping it from her. ‘The old lady 
is as proud of the boy as he is of 
himself, and she loads him with 
praises and with the assurance that 
he will one day be a great hunter. 
When the lad is man enough to 
manage a Aayak in choppy water, 
and father hands him over his old 
craft, he isconsidered to have reached 
the stage of manhood, and must begin 
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to shift for himself. He looks round among his 
fair neighbours for a wife, and, having found the 
lady of his choice, gets his parent to enter into 
negotiations with the girl’s father. Matters 
being settled satisfactorily, he takes his bride 
to his father’s tent or snow - house, or goes to 
share the hospitalities of her father’s home, and 
so enters on his career of married life. As time 
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wears on and the young man gains experience, 
he launches out on his own account, though 
still yielding obedience to his angajokkak, or 
chief. 

The Eskimo are a nomadic folk. Scarcity of 
food often compels them to make frequent 
moves. They have certain spots to which they 
almost invariably return at certain seasons of 


Fishing through the ice. 
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“the year, as, for instance, their sealing place in 


the autumn, and their trouting or salmon-fishing 
post in the summer. These are probably hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds that have been occupied 
for several generations, and they are reluctantly 
abandoned by their owners. During other 
seasons of the year it is difficult to tell where 
one may find the camp—perhaps inland, where 
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A nearer view of the operation of fishing through the ice. 
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the men are deer-hunting; perhaps in a sheltered 
cove near the headland, where seals and walrus 
are sought for ; or perhaps in a well-wooded bay, 
where ptarmigan are plentiful. The Eskimo is 
not critical in the matter of food ; indeed, it is 
no good for him to be. He often has to take 
anything that comes along, and is glad if he can 
get rock-cod or even sculpins to eat. If seals 
or walrus are plentiful in the spring and he 
has a surplus of meat, he may bury some under 
rocks and allow it to get sgunak, or “high.” In 
the winter he counts this as a dainty dish ; but 
as a rule he takes no particular thought for the 
morrow. Camp is shifted so often that it is not 
possible to carry a large quantity of provisions 
about, and he trusts to the land he occupies to 
provide him with the necessaries of life. 

Moving camp is not a difficult matter. In 
the summer the whole family, with all their 
traps and chattels, plus the team of dogs, are 
stowed away in the umzak, or skin boat, or ina 
sailing skiff purchased from a Newfoundland 
fisherman ; and in the winter everything is 
carried from place to place on the Aomattc, or 
sledge. It is quite a sight sometimes to see a 
family moving per boat. The dogs occupy 
the fore part of the boat, and bedding, cooking 
utensils, tent and tent-poles, fish, seal-meat, 
seal-blubber, and the whole paraphernalia are 
stowed somewhere amidships. At such times it 
is good to be a’ man of small possessions. In 
the winter it is, of course, not necessary to carry 


the house. Snow is plentiful, and in an hour or 
two a substantial, roomy, clean house is built 
wherever the family decides to spend the night. 
One cannot say the snow-house is comfortable, 
though I have, on occasion, been glad enough 
to crawl into one and stretch out my sleeping- 
bag. It may bea wild night outside, the wind 
blowing and the snow drifting, making it 
impossible for anyone to travel, but in the snow- 
house one is sheltered from the piercing wind ; 
one feels very little of the intense cold, and the 
tired traveller sleeps as soundly as he can wish. 
The uncomfortable part comes in the morning 
when one wakes and finds one’s clothes clammy 
and damp, the heat from the bodies and the 
breath having condensed and settled on every- 
thing. But a few minutes in the frosty air soon 
sets this right. 

So our little friend, the heathen Eskimo, 
trudges along the pathway of life. Whenever 
one meets him he has a cheery “ Illitarnarmck,” 
or “ Aksun-ei,” as a greeting, and is glad to hear 
of the welfare of his fellow-countrymen. If his 
larder is full he is happy, and lets little else 
trouble him, and if food is scarce he subsists 
on one meal a day and says, “ Ajornarmat ”— 
“It can’t be helped.” He lives for the present, 
and, through the medium of the angakok or 
sorcerer, asks Torngak, the Great Spirit, to send 
him plenty of seals. He is a lonely little fellow, 
and will probably remain for many years in his 
present primitive condition. 


Aa Bekimo snow-hut. 
From a Photograph. 
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UR journey through the Central 
African bush had already been full 
of excitement—at any rate, to one 
whose first experience it was of big- 
game shooting. For several weeks 
we had been travelling with tents and a numerous 
band of porters, and had only at the rarest 
intervals set eyes upon a European habitation. 
All this had been sufficiently entrancing, but 


now that we had at last reached elephant 
Vol. xxv.—29, 


Miss Bridson agd her first elephant. . 


By Mary Bripson, 


It does not fall to the lot 
of every young lady to 
shoot a wild elephant, and 
Miss Bridson’s account 
of her first “ kill” will be 

found very interesting. 
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country—now that the talk was all of “njobvu” 
(elephant) —the glamour of romance was cast 
over everything. 

From this time forward all was changed. The 
Nyassaland wilderness had become an en- 
chanted land. Any moment, one felt, might 
reveal the giants who dwelt in it. If ordinary 
game appeared, there was to be no shooting ; 
elephants might be close by. And all day long, 
even when on the march, there must be 
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“elephant cartridges” in one’s pocket, ready 
for a chance encounter. 

There was little sign of daybreak in my tent 
when I awoke that morning. Darkness was 
vanishing, however, by the time I stumbled out 
over the rough ground to look for breakfast, 
and our little camp could be seen nestling 
amongst the tall, waving grass that almost 
buried it. But that day I did not stop to 
admire the cool light of dawn. “ What is the 
news ?” was my only thought. 

On the previous evening a large number of 
chiefs had come to our camp to interview the 
Governor. They had a sad tale of elephants to 
relate. One village or another, they said, was 
visited nearly every night by “njobvu” coming 
to raid the natives’ stores of corn, and nothing 
could be done to stop them. 

“Is this the usual custom of elephants?” I 
had asked, astonished at finding something so 
like the habits of domestic cattle among the 
shy wild beasts. But the fact is that, though 
elephants live chiefly on the leaves, grass, and 
fruits which they find in the bush, yet, if they 
have once tasted corn, it becomes henceforth 
their great desire. As to their daring to invade 
the villages, they regard the defenceless natives 
with a most complete contempt; and their 
sagacity is quite equal to the discovery and 
raiding of the corn stores. They enter the 
villages at night—silent processions of huge, 
dim shapes, against which no fence put up 
by native hands could stand for a moment. 
The helpless villagers lie hidden in their huts, 
while the invaders lift off the lid-like roofs of the 
small, round store-houses with their trunks and 
fish out the cobs of Indian corn. 

It was evidently time that these particular 
marauders should have a lesson, and before the 
party of chiefs left our camp they were told that 


if any village should be raided that night they 
must send us instant word of it. We ourselves, 
that same afternoon, spent a fruitless four hours 
following the tracks of the elusive thieves. 

Next morning, therefore, my waking thought 
was of elephants. I found X sitting down 
to breakfast, and asked him the news. 

“There is none yet,” he said, “and it is rather 
late to expect it now. But eat away, all the 
same. You never can tell, with elephants, what 
may happen.” 

My spirits began to sink, but just as I sat 


‘down I saw that X——’s gun-boy was coming 


towards us with an expression of importance on 
his shining black face. A native from Chabuka’s 
village, he said, had just arrived with the news 
that elephants had been there during the night. 
Hurriedly we finished our meal and prepared 
for the fray. With that attention to details 
which is so conducive to success X—— told me 
to remove from my pockets keys and everything 
else that might rattle, to tuck the pugaree 
closely round my hat, so that its ends could not 
flap in the wind, and, of course, to see that I 
had plenty of “solid ” cartridges easily accessible. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that that conven- 
tional impediment, the petticoat, had no place 
in my equipment. Some readers may be 
interested to know, also, that our rifles were 
Mausers ; in bore *350 and ‘275. 

Chabuka’s village was situated about five 
miles from our camp, and, as a good enough 
path existed, we decided to save time by riding 
there on bicycles. The gun-boys had already 
gone on ahead, and about seven o'clock we 
ourselves set off. X—— was on his motor- 
bicycle, while I rode an old _pedal-bicycle 
belonging to the cook. The brakes only 
worked when not expected to do so, and the 
whole machine gave the impression of being 
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tied together with string! The 

path varied from minute to 

minute, and at one point, where 

it ran through a dried-up bog, 

it was very rough and not more 

than six inches wide. I was ~ ‘ “3 

not sorry when I came upon ‘The, clephaats iB of the fid-tike: roofs of the store:honess snd RahSout: the 

x and the gun-boys stand- 

ing in the path, and found that I had reached clustered under the shady trees was emphasized 

Chabuka’s. as one imagined the scene a few hours earlier. 
The peaceful look of the small group of huts It was then that all those large, round footmarks 
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had been made. They were just visible, printed 
faintly on the hard, dusty ground between the 
huts, and they measured about eighteen inches 
in diameter. The elephants had been gone for 
some time, but one of the villagers volunteered 
to show us where they could be found. He led 
the way out of the village, and we followed, as 
always in the bush, in single file. 

Turning to the right, the guide took us across 
an open valley, where we had to force our way 
through thick grass. Then he went up into 
a wooded country. After a time he pointed to 
the ground, and there, sure enough, were the 
tracks of elephants. Our boys at once began to 
follow up the spoor. Both my gun-boy and 
X——’s were good elephant-trackers, and I kept 
my eyes fixed on them as they moved slowly 
forward. There was no running, or even quick 
walking ; the going, at any rate at first, was easy, 
and the weather, fortunately for us, was cool. 
My only difficulty, and that no small one, lay in 
keeping my attention so closely fixed upon the 
business in hand that no event, however sudden, 
should take me unawares. It may seem unlikely 
that the interest of such a hunt would leave 
room for wandering thoughts, but to follow for 
hour after hour, every sense on the stretch at 
every minute, while others do the tracking, 
needs more effort than would be imagined. 
The brain becomes weary after a time and the 
whole proceeding loses its reality. 

This weakness of mine had, only a few weeks 
before, been the cause of a sad disaster. It 
was the ever-to-be-regretted occasion of my first 
meeting with an elephant, the day when brain 
and eyes had failed me, and, in a moment, the 
opportunity of a lifetime was gone. It happened 
in this way. We had not been travelling for 
many days, and we were still in a part of the 
country where elephants are seldom found. One 
morning, however, word caine to X—— that a 
bull elephant was in the bush close by. A 
solitary individual is, as a rule, easier to deal 
with than a herd, and it was decided that so 
good an opportunity of introducing me to the 
wily “njobyu” should not be missed; so we 
loaded up with “solids” and started on the 
search, 

For hours we circled round the woods, follow- 
ing old spoor for miles. It seemed hopeless, 
and, giving it up at last, we went back to the 
path, where we sat down by the roadside to 
rest until our bicycles should appear. Before 
they arrived two natives came rushing up to 
us with hardly breath enough to speak. We 
managed to make out that they had, not long 
before, actually seen the elephant. The 
attractive visions of food and rest, which, for 
an hour or more, had been rising insistently 


before my mind’s eye, were pushed into the 
background, and we set off again at once. 

Now if ever, you would think, one might have 
been on the alert. For what was the situation? 
We were following two natives towards an 
elephant which they had just seen, and which 
we intended to shoot. But as we wound along 
once more in single file that sense of unreality 
began to settle down over everything. The 
morning had been very long, and I felt that 
even now we should never find the elephant. 
Besides, at that time I had done very little big- 
game shooting, and hardly realized that I might 
see, much less shoot, an elephant. No ; the whole 
thing was beginning to seem more like one of 
those long tramps when, returning from a shoot, 
there was no longer any need to glance from 
side to side in search of game. That was a big 
village, I reflected, that we had just passed ; 
perhaps I could get something to eat there. 
Even native porridge would be appreciated. 
Most of the land over which we were passing 
had, I could see, been used for corn gardens. 
It looked much more civilized than the wild 
bush where I had usually found game. In this 
clearing, for instance, covered with tiny hillocks 
like molehills, there had recently been a crop of 
mealies, and 

Why were we all standing still? Was that 
only a bushy tree over there across the clearing? 
Was there not a looming shape behind it with 
white tusks? My rifle was in my hands—how it 
came there I do not know—and an urgent voice 
was whispering, “Shoot! Shoot !” 

Where was the “plenty of time” which, I 
had understood, could always be taken in order 
to get a good, steady first shot? And, if one 
could merely see tusks gleaming out of a misty 
grey mass, how could one aim between the eyes 
for the regulation brain shot? Stay ; the outline 
of his head was visible too. But what use is 
that when one does not know how far below it 
his eyes should be? Through this nightmare 
turmoil of thoughts the words ‘Shoot ! Shoot!” 
penetrated to my ears, and at last, in desperation, 
I fired. But the chance was gone, and the 
elephant was already swinging his head round 
to depart. There were two reports from X——, 
whose levelled barrel I had known to be pro- 
jecting beyond my right shoulder, fired at almost 
the same moment. There was a wild scream 
from the tree, and a huge form whirled round 
and disappeared in the long grass with a series 
of rending crashes. My hesitation had been 
only momentary, but on this occasion it was 
absolutely fatal, for the elephant had seen us 
standing in full view at a distance of about 
sixty yards. He had raised his head slightly to 
try to make us out. This had warned X—— 
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that, before the beast bolted, we had just two 
seconds for that favourable frontal shot. I did 
not realize this, nor did I know that X—— was 
waiting for me to fire first, and thus make the 
elephant my own. He, of course, had seen the 
eyes at once, Ais rifle was sighted steadily on 
the fatal spot, As faculties were working as well 
as usual, or, perhaps, better. 

There was not a second to be lost if we were 
to be near the elephant when he paused, as they 
sometimes do, after the first few yards of flight. 
We rushed headlong through the grass. At 
every step I nearly tripped, and X—— soon had 
a scratch across his cheek. Then for a moment 
we had a sight of the huge hindquarters and 
rounded back rapidly vanishing between two 
trees. X--— fired in the hope of disabling 
him. There was another loud trumpet, and the 
elephant disappeared with a kind of vast 
flounder. That was the last we saw of him. 
We followed for a little time through the thick 
undergrowth, sometimes running, sometimes 
pausing in front of an especially dense clump 
until we had made sure that the wounded beast 
was not waiting for us behind it. Very soon 
X—— came to the conclusion that any farther 
pursuit was hopeless. An elephant, he said, in 
a case like this would very likely run for thirty 

- miles or more without a pause. Sorrowfully, 


therefore, we turned round and, after a few. 


mouthfuls of food in the village, again made our 
way back to the path. I need hardly add that 
the tusks of this elephant were good ones. 

With this misfortune still fresh in my memory 
I determined, that morning at Chabuka’s, that 
if I had another such chance and 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness 

again before my eyes, his reception this time 
should be more worthy of an Englishwoman ! 
That chance at first seemed to be near at hand ; 
but elephants are often extraordinarily difficult 
to find, and after we had zigzagged for two hours 
among those thin, parched trees I began to fear 
that they had again eluded us. The wind was 
becoming very light and changeable, and the 
trackers thought that the elephants had got a 
whiff of our scent and that it was suspicion 
which caused them to circle about in this erratic 
manner. We decided, therefore, to leave the 
tracks and to make straight for a place whither, 
according to the local natives, the ‘“ njobvu ” 
would be likely to go in search of" fruit. On 
reaching this spot the natives cast all round 
for spoor, while I kept as close to my gun-boy 
as possible, so as to be ready to seize my rifle 
at a moment’s notice. We soon found signs 
of elephants, but not very fresh ones, and as 
the minutes went by the feeling became even 


more irresistible that this was a haunted country, 
and these much-talked-of monsters not creatures 
of flesh and blood at all. 

Suddenly a shrill call echoed through the trees. 
Everyone was listening. Even I recognized it as 
the trumpet of a distant elephant. After all, then, 
they were really there! How splendid! The 
excitement now—at any rate, as far as I was 
concerned—became intense, and it lasted, more- 
over, for another hour or two. We moved in the 
direction of the trumpet, and almost immediately 
found some quite fresh spoor. It led through 
tremendously thick grass about twelve feet in 
height. Had we not used the path newly made 
by the elephants we should hardly have been 
able to force our way along. ‘he track, as it 
was, was full enough of obstacles—invisible tree- 
stumps, foot-tripping vines, “ wait-a-bit” thorns, 
and dry, cutting grass of all descriptions. The 
burrs, of numerous varieties, were perhaps the 
worst of these pests of the African bush, and it 
was on this occasion that I first met with that 
noxious species, the “cow itch.” The pods of 
this plant are covered with a beautiful brown 
velvet-like substance, consisting of minute spines, 
which, if they touch the skin, set up an almost 
unbearable irritation. 

The brown grass, though broken down by the 
elephants to some extent, was still most blind- 
ing; some rustling was unavoidable, and we 
made what seemed to me a deafening noise. 
How, I wondered, can we possibly get near our 
sagacious quarry without discovery? The tracks 
were numerous now and very fresh. Big branches 
torn from the trees, and half peeled and chewed, 
had been scattered on the ground only a very 
short time before. There was no longer any 
difficulty in following the spoor, but our advance 
was still of necessity very slow. Frequently we 
paused for a second in silence while someone 
took up a pinch of dust and, letting it filter 
through his fingers, satisfied himself that the 
wind still favoured us. Again, when we reached 
a good-sized tree, a boy would climb it in native 
fashion till he could see over the grass, but time 
after time he came down with nothing to report. 
The big mounds made by white ants were also 
useful for taking observations, and more than 
once I watched the leading boy climb up the 
side of one of them. Presently I saw him 
doing this again, creeping up a flat-topped heap 
about six feet in height. Carefully he raised his 
head above the top. But what was the matter? 
After one short glance he dropped as if shot, 
and quickly wriggled backwards down the 
hill. 

“ Njobvu !” said his lips. 

The eyes of the four natives (and I cannot 
answer for my own) began to dance excitedly. 
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Catting up en elephant—The trunk goes first. 
From a Photograph. 
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Very cautiously indeed X—— and I crept up 
the ant-hill and peered slowly over. 

Like grey rocks rising out of the ocean I saw 
the heads and backs of three or four elephants 
emerging from the feathery sea of grass. They 
were about eighty yards away from us, and it 
was not easy to see them distinctly through the 
branches. It was midday, and they were stand- 
ing motionless except for the measured flapping 
of their gigantic ears. I could make out two of 
them fairly clearly. They were standing side 
by side, head to tail, with gently fanning ears. 
Just beyond them I almost thought I saw a 
smaller elephant, but it was impossible to be 
certain. More than a hundred yards away from 
us on the right stood another silent grey form. 
Then I looked towards the left, and had just 
decided that there was nothing there when a 
snake-like trunk caught my eye. It rose into 
the air and cast dust over something, presumably 
it’s owner’s back. 

The sense of smell possessed by an clephant 
is very keen. A momentary puff of wind from 
you to him will, in a second, tell him all about 
you. His sight, on the other hand, is slow and 
poor. The wind, on this occasion, was right 
in our faces, and I was told that while this 
remained so we were safe from discovery, as 
long, that is, as we abstained from sudden 
movements of head or hands. ‘“ When we fire,” 
added X——, “there will possibly be some 
charging, and we do not know how many 
elephants there may be.” 

This was very exciting, and nothing more 
thrilling than the next half-hour, while we lay, 
rifles in hand, just below the top of that ant-hill, 
has ever happened to me. During this pause 
we were not idle. The eyes of the whole party 
were actively engaged in trying to make out 
what the tusks of the elephants were like. We 
did not wish to shoot even these raiders unless 
the ivory was good, and in this growth of grass 
it was almost impossible to find out anything 
about it. The boys, indeed, whispered per- 
sistently that “the horns were very big indeed,” 
but natives are always so anxious for you to 
shoot everything you see that their evidence is 
unreliable. We decided at last to creep round 
towards the elephant which had been seen on 
our right, and try to get a better view of it. 

Leaving the ant-hill we went round through 
the grass behind. We had just reached a spot 
from which we could see that this was a cow 
elephant, when we realized that she was slowly 
beginning to move towards the first group. She 
had started as imperceptibly as a boat gathers 
way when a light puff of wind first reaches her 
idle sail. But, though she showed no obvious 
signs of uneasiness, her moving at all at this 


time of day told X——, whose knowledge of 
the ways of elephants is very great, that we 
had been discovered. 

“She has been alarmed by a breath of wind 
from us,” he said, “‘and she is going to warn 
the others, and they will all go off.” 

As quietly as possible we hurried back to our 
watch-tower to be ready for all emergencies. 
We barely won the race. No sooner had we 
arrived than, silently, the cow appeared. It 
is the opinion of some people that wild animals 
have a means of communicating with one 
another apart from sight and hearing. It cer- 
tainly happened that before this elephant 
reached the others they also began to move 
away. We discussed rapidly the question of 
firing. To my joy it was decided to shoot. 
We stood up quickly on the flat top of the 
mound. A procession of three or four 
elephants was passing slowly along, parallel 
to us and about ninety yards away. This 
time I knew that there were no seconds to 
be wasted, and as soon as the first reached 
a fairly open space I fired, aiming between the 
eye and the ear. The elephant, to my amaze- 
ment, instantaneously collapsed like a house of 
cards, and was swallowed by the grass.) X—— 
had fired at the same moment, and directly the 
animal sank I heard him say, “ Now the next,” 
and we fired at the second, which also vanished. 
After a moment we saw it try to rise, and 
another round was necessary to finish it. Just 
then a third elephant was indistinctly seen in 
the grass beyond the first. To our eyes its 
tusks were almost indistinguishable, but the 
boys assured us that they were big ones. This 
elephant too was soon lying out of sight. 

Presently we became aware that two baby 
elephants were moving in the thick grass near 
the spot where the big ones had dropped, and 
this gave us the first inkling that we had shot a 
cow. At that point I recognized the benefit of 
having an experienced companion when dealing 
with elephants. In hunting ordinary big game 
much the best plan is to go out alone with 
a few natives. But the elephant adds both 
intelligence and ferocity to his unrivalled size 
and strength, and want of knowledge or decision 
may cost you dear. Had I been alone on this 
occasion I should have been puzzled as to what 
to do next. ‘To force one’s way up to the 
elephants through the blinding grass, uncertain 
whether they were really dead, would have been 
most risky. ‘The presence of the calves added 
considerably to the danger, not only because 
they would be unpleasant objects with which to 
collide as they dashed about in their terror, but 
also because elephants accompanied by calves 
are among the fiercest of all wild beasts. 
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“We fired at the second.” 


X—— solved the difficulty by ordering the 
boys to set fire to the long grass. “Then we 
shall be able to see the elephants which we have 


shot,” he said, “and the young ones will be 

frightened away by the blaze.” A few handfuls 

of grass were twisted into torches, and one or 
os r 
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two natives went down 
into the bush. At that 
moment someone told us 
that one of the wounded 
beasts was trying to get 
up, and X—— dashed 
about from one side of 
our narrow platform to the 
other in a vain endeavour 
to get a view of it. Then 
he went down on to the 
flat, climbed the nearest 
tree, and fired from there. 
The elephant, however, 
was probably already dead. 
I had wished to leave the 
ant-hill too, but, to my 
amusement, my gun-boy 
showed the utmost con- 
sternation at the thought. 
I remained, therefore, 
and was soon rejoined by 
x—. 

The fire was now be- 
ginning to take firm hold. 
Its roaring filled our ears, 
and pieces of light ash 
came floating past on the 
wind. The grass between 
us and the elephants 
became one blazing mass, 
* and whenever a tree was 
reached by the fire a 
tower of flame shot up 
into it with a deafening 
crackle. ‘The light breeze 
blew some of the heat 
and smoke in our direc- 
tion, and for a few minutes our position was a 
pretty warm one. 

The flames had not reached their fiercest 
point when our ears were assailed by a most 
dreadful scream. It came from one of the 
young elephants, both of which were very near 
the flames. For a horrible moment we feared 
that we had unknowingly wounded one of the 
little creatures, and that it would be burnt to 
death. To our great relief, however, one of 
them very soon galloped away, and we saw it no 
more. The other was rushing about at a dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards, and was clearly 
quite unhurt: All at once it came nearer, and, 
putting down my rifle, I swiftly got out a camera. 
Could the young elephant be charging us? 
x evidently thought so, for his rifle, close 
by my shoulder, was aimed at it. And it would 
have been no joke to have been charged even by 
this baby, which was a well-grown infant about 


six feet in height. Qne rifle, all the same, was 
Vol. xxv.—30. 


Miss Bridson’s snap-shot photograph of the baby elephant. 


enough to deal with it, I thought, and I kept 
my camera pointed. In all probability the 
youngster had no idea of our presence, and was 
only dashing blindly to and fro in its terror. 
But it had every appearance of charging, and 
narrowly escaped being shot. It came within a 
very few yards of us, and X—— could not have 
risked waiting much longer. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it turned away just before it reached us. 
At this moment I “snapped” it, and I had just 
time for another flying shot as, its big ears 
wildly flapping, it took itself off altogether. 
The resulting pictures were bad ones, for the 
light was weak and the clouds of smoke still 
rather thick. 

By this time the fire bad burnt out, and at 
last I descended from that ever-to-be-remem- 
bered ant-hill. We walked towards the elephants 
over the ash-covered ground. Two of the beasts 
were discovered to be lying, as is usually the 
case when they have been shot, upon their sides. 


St. 
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The third remained in so life-like a position, monsters and turn homewards. Besides, there 
resting upon its knees, that, for safety, it was was time, now that all the excitement was over, 
given another shot. This was, however, not to realize those vague sensations that had been 
required. The tusks of all were small, and, steadily increasing in the background of con- 
to add insult to injury, one elephant pos- sciousness. They were recognizable now 
sessed but a single one ! In a general way, as hunger, real and gnawing, and the 
perhaps, one would not, by firing at half commencement of fatigue. During the 
seen animals, have risked this result. But, long walk back to the bicycles I 
disappointing as it was, 1 would not, for attempted to slake my thirst with 
my part, have missed this chance for one of the so-called “ Kaffir 
worlds. That was my fecling at _ gal oranges,” a dry, seedy fruit re- 
the time. Since then, after this sembling an orange only in its 
proved to be the last occasion S shape. Elephants, they say, enjoy 
on which I was to see a wild (ge them, but one trial was enough 
elephant, I have rejoiced even for me. The sight of the bicycles 
more that we resolved to stand was cheering, and still more so 
up on that little mound and shoot the news that I should ride 
at those great grey heads. the motor back to camp. It 

The rest of the day was unevent- . was not long, therefore, before 
ful. The elephants’ tails, of course, ‘vy £= tents and luncheon-table ap- 
were off in a twinkling. That, in | os peured in sight, or much longer 
native opinion, is the very first thing 4 - before that four o’clock lunch 
to do on such an occasion. The next ¥ - had been disposed of. 
ceremony was the taking of my After a day like this, what 
photograph on the back of the mattered a back that felt half 
kneeling elephant. The final broken at the waist? What 
dealings with the “ njobyu ” mattered a thirst that no 
would, I knew, be less agree- known drink could quench ? 
able. The great news of In case anyone should be over- 
the acquisition of three impressed by the inevitably 
mountains of meat was f 
sure to spread like wild- 
fire and bring natives 
and knives speedily 
upon the scene. The 
subsequent operations 
I. did not desire to 
watch, unique though 
the sight might be. I 
could imagine quite 
vividly enough how 
the natives would 
swarm over thegigantic 
carcasses, all their 
more savage ingtingts 
seeming to rise td 
the surface as they 
struggled for the 
tit-bits. I was not 
sorry, therefore, to 


leave the fallen a 
a 


q 


painful side of shooting, it 
must be noted that it is 
not the actual shooting or 
subsequent triumph that 
leaves the deepest im- 
pression upon one’s 
mind. 

In the case of the 
elephants, for instance, 
the excitement of search- 
ing for them, the interest 
of learning a little about 
their habits, and the 
general charm of the 
open-air adventure— all 
these outshone even the 

satisfaction of having 

shot one’s first ele- 
phant, and remain 
as more vivid 
memories. 


The day after the hunt—The Authoress and her trophy of elephant’s tusks, 
From a Photegrap. 


Nj 


A story of the West Australian goldfields. 


“The tale is perfectly true,” writes the author, ‘ but 


I have been compelled to change the names of my mates, as, although the incidents occurred 


seventeen years ago, most of them are still alive. 


remember the 


a E were a well-equipped party of four, 
Sea being provided with twelve brumbies, 
f or half-wild Westralian ponies, and 
the necessary gear for a prospecting 

7 trip in the lesser-known regions of 
Western Australia. 

My mates were all experienced bushmen, two 
being Australian born; the third and myself 
were English. Furthermore, we were all strong, 
hearty men, bearded and tanned to the colour 
of mahogany by wind and sun—and, taken all 
round, were a toughish crowd and would have 
taken a lot of holding on a long stretch of dry 
country or in a goldfield “shindy.” 

During the first two years of our trip we 
experienced very indifferent luck, earning only 
just enough to keep the pack-bags filled with 
“tucker” and ourselves from despair. At 
length we found ourselves on the track of the 
latest “rush,” which lay some four hundred 
miles to the north-east of our previous camp 
and across a tract of the worst country in 
Australia. In the summer it is almost impos- 
sible to cross it owing to the lack of water, 
whilst in the wet season it is impassable to 
horses on account of the swampy nature of the 
ground, made soft by torrential rains. The 
track by which we were travelling was a fairly 
well-beaten one, some score of horses and 
camel-men having gone ahead of us. This 
saved us a great deal of trouble in cutting out 
the “pad.” Eight of our brumbies were loaded 
with “tucker” and tools, my mates and myself 
riding the four remaining ponies. 

One day, after jogging through the thick 
scrub, we halted under the shelter of a group 
of mulga trees for a meal, it being then, by the 
sun, about twelve o'clock. By the time our 
horses were hobbled a fire had been built and a 
“billy” of tea brewed, and, glad of the shade, 


Old pioneer prospectors of Coolgardie will well 
ount Black ‘rush’ and the privations endured by those returning from it.” 


we squatted down and made a good feed of 
“tinned dog,” damper, and tea. That done, we 
lighted our pipes and smoked and yarned and 
dozed. Not a breath of air tempered the 
sweltering glare of the midday sun, and the 
stillness was broken only by the gentle tinkling 
of the horse-bell in the distance. Suddenly one 
of my mates sat bolt upright, listening intently. 

““What’s amiss, Nugget?” (We called him 
Nugget because he was so solid.) 

“Listen!” he cried. ‘May I be kicked if I 
didn’t hear the ring of a shovel over that rise!” 
And he pointed to a low ridge. 

We all jumped to our feet at once, for com- 
pany was rare in those parts, and might be 
desirable or otherwise. Sure enough, as we 
stood listening, we heard the thud of a pick 
being driven into the stiff soil, and, soon after, 
the sound of a shovel throwing aside loose earth. 
We jumped at once to the conclusion that some 
lucky individual had struck gold. Without a 
word we proceeded silently in the direction of 
the sound. As we approached we heard the sharp 
grating of the shovel, as though the digger were 
making the best possible use of his time. Just 
as we were cautiously emerging from a thick 
belt of scrub, Nugget, who was leading, stopped 
with a warning gesture and peeped through a 
small gap in the undergrowth. Then, with a 
muttered oath, he turned and whispered :— 

“Look there, boys! May I perish if that 
ain’t the strangest sight I ever saw!” 

We all looked eagerly, and there, in a small 
natural clearing, about thirty yards away, we 
beheld a rough-looking digger, sitting on the 
mound of a newly-dug grave, deep in thought. 
In an instant his quick ears detected our 
presence, concealed though we were, and, look- 
ing up, he called out, “Show yourselves, 
mates !” 
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Thus challenged, we walked into the open, 
feeling not a little mean, and gave him the time 
ot day. He held out a grimy hand in welcome. 
I’ve had a stroke o’ bad 


“Good day, mates ! 
luck, you see.” 


Yam Creek on the North to Teetulpa in the 
South, an’ from Charters Towers in the East 
to Southern Cross in the West. I was never 
reckon’ a slouch.” 

My mates and I looked at each other, and 


“* Nugget, who was leading, stopped with a warning gesture and peeped through a small gap in the undergrowth.” 


“Mate dead?” we queried, glancing at the 
grave. He turned away for a moment before 
answering. We respected his emotion, and 
stood still till he faced us again, and answered, 
curtly, “ Yes.” Then he continued : “ Yes, 
boys, The best mate I ever had lies under that 
mound ; he saved my life more’n once. Now, 
as you've come on me, will you chaps take me 
along o’ you as a mate? You won't be sorry. 
I’ve follered up digging this twenty years— 
sorter born to it—an’ bin on every field from 


with one accord we all replied, “I’m agree- 
able.” 

“Good enough,” said our new chum, and we 
all shook hands on it. Then going to a clump 
of kurrajongs, he untethered four ponies, which 
had been hidden there, and, leading them up 
to us, our new partner said :— 

“With your leave, boys, we’ll get out o’ this 
if we want to get to Eagle Rock (our next 
watering-place) to-night.” 

So, after taking a final look at the grave, and 
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thinking what a terribly lonely place it was in 
which to be buried, we returned to our 
camp, and in half an hour were on the trail 
again, threading in and out of the thick belts of 
jamwood and mulga scrub. 

We had completed a hundred and fifty out 
of the four hundred miles we had to go, and in 
another fortnight were toiling across the stony 
ranges in the vicinity of the Mount Black 
“rush.” By this time we had become fairly 
well acquainted with our new chum, so strangely 
acquired. There was no doubt he was a curious 
fellow—a born bushman and an excellent shot. 
No matter how hard the work or how difficult 
the way, never a word of complaint came from 
Hugh. And he was a mighty good spinner of 
yarns, too; he had a quaint and humorous way 
of telling them, which used to make us roar 
with laughter at night round the camp fires. 
There was only one thing we didn’t quite like 
about him; he never once mentioned his dead 
mate. Sometimes a half-born suspicion would 
filter through our minds that perhaps he had 
murdered his partner for his gold. However, 
all doubts would vanish in the evening when 
Hugh started to roll out his yarns round the 
fire. Certainly he was as honest-looking a man 
as I’d ever seen, and we came to the conclusion 
that either he was a mighty crafty sort of beggar 
or very much the reverse. 

One night we camped under the brow of a 
steep basaltic range, horses and men both tired 
out, having made an extra long day of it. We 
were smoking our last pipe before turning into 
our blankets, when Hugh, who had gone out 
with his gun to see there were no niggers 
prowling round the horses, came back and 
said :— 

“T can hear bells away in the north-east and 
see a red reflection in the sky. That must be 
over Mount Black diggings. We can’t be morn 
twenty mile away.” 

Next day before daybreak we were stirring, 
and reached the top of a big rise in time to see 
the sun blazing out, red and smoky, from a 
sullen bank of cloud. To the north-east lay 
Mount Black, vast and shadowy in the uncer- 
tain light, shaped like a cone and isolated from 
the other hills by a large plain, which lay 
directly beneath us. Even from where we were, 
we could catch a glimpse of white canvas, 
hidden now and then by an obscuring cloud of 
red dust, which floated slowly away into the 
surrounding bush. -By midday we had ridden 
into the midst of the busiest scenes a man 
could set eyes on. There must have been 
fully three hundred men hard at it, with every 
description of “dry blower” or gold-saver, from 
the scientific and expensive Lorden down to the 


rickety old shaker or rocker. We passed on, 
scarcely noticed, each man there being too busy 
gathering up the golden spoil to bother about 
us. The roar and racket were bewildering as the 
red earth was pounded up and put through the 
machines. I saw one man after half an hour’s 
run, and I would wager my last ounce that he 
had got fifty pounds’ worth of gold. So many 
claims had been pegged out already that we had 
to go about half a mile in the direction of 
Mount Black before we found a vacancy. Almost 
blinded and choked with the red dust, we at 
last managed to get through the crowd and 
make for a gully at the foot of the mount. Billy 
Baggs was in front, leading the ponies, the rest 
of us following, as we were accustomed to 
when on the track. Hugh was some hundred 
yards behind, when suddenly he gave a loud 
“Coo-e-e!” We stopped, and, looking back, 
saw him holding up something. Although too 
far off to see, we guessed what it was. When 
he came up he showed us a little beauty of a 
“slug ” which one of the horses had kicked up. 
It weighed about three ounces. 

That was good enough for us, and we went 
no farther, but turned our ponies round and 
rammed in the pegs marking the limits of our 
claim. In two hours from the time of our 
arrival on the field we had the ponies unpacked, 
our provisions stacked in a heap, and were hard 
at it, making the red dust fly in great style. We 
had no machine, but used the ordinary gold 
disher, yet by the close of day we had obtained 
about fifty ounces of pure metal. 

The news of our success soon spread about, 
and by the morning we were surrounded by 
other diggers. Within a week our part of the 
field, which when we arrived was quite bare, 
was all pegged out for three hundred yards 
round us. 

We worked on steadily, gaining about four 
ounces per man daily, and at the end of two 
months our tucker-bags had become depleted, 
while our “shammies ”—the bags wherein we 
kept our gold —were steadily growing fatter. 
By this time there were fully two thousand men 
on the field. A crowd like that takes some 
feeding, and when I say there were only three 
stores at the diggings you can imagine what 
a business the store-keepers did and how 
dependent we were on them, Everything was 
sold at about twenty times its ordinary price, 
but we didn’t mind, for the food was worth 
it. Five pounds for a small keg of flour and 
ten shillings for “tinned dog” seemed nothing 
to us considering the gold we were getting. 

But the day came when our food ran short, 
and when we got to the store we usually 
patronized we found the.owner calmly stowing 
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the last bag of flour and a few other eatables 
on a pack-horse. He turned round as we 
approached and remarked: “It’s time to be 
clearing, mates! My black ‘boy’ brought news 
to-day that my team’s got stuck about two 
hundred miles away and there’s no chance of 
’em getting out of it. I’ve told the boys all 
round, and a lot are clearing out. Otherwise,” 
he added, grimly, “they'll go hungry.” 

_ We tried the other stores, but were met with 
the same tale. “’l'eam’s stuck, and no hope of 
getting ’em up!” 

Next day about five hundred of the diggers 
left. Some had ponies; others were forced to 
tramp. Streams of them filed off each day, 
loaded with gold. My mates and I also wanted 
to be off with what gold we had, but, Hugh was 
for hanging on and getting as much more as 
we could. We argued that we had no meat—only 
a few bags of flour and about six pounds of tea, 
and that made but poor living. Hugh was 
adamant, however, and talked us over; so fora 
few days we endured the not very stimulating 
diet of “damper” and tea. At last we could 
stand it no longer, and struck work. Hugh 
looked wild, and, grabbing his rifle and sheath- 
knife, stalked out in the direction of the mount 
where our ponies had been turned loose, 
there being plenty of water in the rock-holes. 
Presently he returned, with the leg of a pony 
slung over his shoulder. 

“Now, boys, here’s plenty of meat!” he said. 
At first we didn’t like the idea, but’ hunger 
overcame our scruples and we soon demolished 
that leg and obtained more “ pony-beef.” Soon, 
however, our flour began to run out, and that 
was bad. Hugh could give us no help there ; 
so, as we each had about five hundred ounces 
of gold, we decided’ next day that we should 
“chuck it” and go. Lately the weather had 
been frightfully hot and muggy, and the flies 
were enough to eat one; but early the next 
morning, when I awoke, I found the rain 
coming down like a waterfall. I stuck my head 
out of the tent and looked around the deserted 
diggings. Nota soul remained. ‘They had all 
gone, like sensible men. 

For three days it rained—no summer shower, 
but a solid, persistent, tropical downpour. The 
place was a quagmire that would bog a duck. 
As we floundered about we cursed ourselves for 
our folly in being overruled by one man; but 
Hugh, the man in question, was cheerful 
enough, and consoled us by saying that while 
a man had a horse he could not very well 
starve. 

Digging, of course, was out of the question, 
so we all made preparations for departure, some 
patching up old boots, some sewing chamois- 


leather bags, while Hugh and I splashed about 
in the mud, trying to catch the horses. In the 
process we were drenched to the skin, and I 
may say we hadn’t been washed so clean for 
months. Eventually we caught the animals 
and, after a great deal of trouble, drove them 
to the camp. Then we shot the only one that 
was fairly fat, and let the remainder go out of 
hobbles. We felt it would be impossible to get 
them along through the red mud, which by this 
time was two feet deep. What meat we couldn't 
eat that day we salted, and in the morning we left 
that bog-stricken flat, with our gold strapped 
round our waists and a swag of horse-meat on 
each of our backs. And so we squitmed and 
struggled out of that moist, golden wilderness 
on to the main “ pad” leading to civilization— 
four hundred miles away. 

Four bundred miles doesn’t seem much when 
you take your sleeping-berth in an express from 
London or Paris and wake up next morning in 
Edinburgh or Marseilles. But when you have 
to carry on your back all the food necessary 
for the whole journey, through country so rough 
that it is an effort to drag your own weight alone 
over it, then I can assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it is no holiday trip. 

We thought we were the last to leave, but we 
were wrong. We had floundered for some 
eighteen miles through the glue-like bog the first 
day and were sitting by the evening fire, eating 
horse-flesh and drinking tea without sugar, when 
Hugh, who had been prowling round as usual, 
came into the camp and exclaimed :— 

“Jump my claim, boys, if I can’t hear horse- 
men coming over the rocks !” 

We could hear nothing, but, sure enough, a 


few minutes later two gaunt men on bare-back , 


ponies rode into the camp. They were the very 
last of the digging crowd, and had evidently 
managed to get their horses through the swampy 
plain. We were sorry, then, that we hadn’t 
made the attempt ourselves. 

The new-comers had a fair amount of flour, 
but no meat, so we made an agreeable “ swap,” 
and the next day journeyed onwards together. 
Our new friends could ride no more ; the horses 
were too done up and barely able to labour 
through the mud with their loads—pieces of 
their own brothers. However, they were some 
help, and we led them by bridles made out of 
swag-strap. 

So we toiled on through the rain, drenched 
to the skin, every man growing thinner.day by 
day, while the heavy belts of gold seemed to 
weigh tons instead of ounces. Besides the 
weight, they chafed us sorely, adding greatly to 
our many discomforts. On the fifteenth day 
we came across some wagons lying bogged axle- 
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deep—empty. All around were hundreds of 
packing-cases and meat tins, empty likewise. 
The wagons had been “ rushed ” by the starving 
diggers ahead of us. They had done their work 
well, and we found nothing that could be eaten 
or drunk. Long before this we had killed the 
two ponies for meat, and we had now practically 
nothing left—just a few handfuls of tea and 
enough flour for one meal. We made it into 
“ Johnnie cakes,” and ate that meal in silence, 
for our prospects were decidedly dismal. 

Next day we tramped on, hungry, till towards 
evening Hugh managed to shoot and wound a 


kangaroo was killed, cooked, and eaten down to 
the bone. 

And then the time came, as we knew it must, 
when we had absolutely nothing left to eat. 
Instead of walking in a bunch and talking as 
we used to, we straggled miserably and uncer- 
tainly along one behind another, plodding 
drearily on with bent heads through the mud 
and slush, weighed down by gold. Only Hugh 
still kept up his spirits. Late that evening one 
of our mates, who was dragging along ahead 
of me, seemed to stumble, and presently with a 
fretful oath, feebly uttered, he pitched forward 


“We found him digging frantically with the shovel that he had left stuck at the head of the grave 
‘as a cross four months ago." 


kangaroo. As we saw it hop slowly over the 
sodden ground we all with one accord dropped 
our belts of gold and made for that wounded 
brute as fast as our tired muscles would allow. 
Despair lent us strength, and at last Billy Baggs 
caught it. In less than half an hour that 


and lay ina heap. I thought he was dead—he 
lay so still; and I remember I felt no particular 
emotion at the idea, only a feeling that the 
inevitable end had already begun and a vague 
wonder as to who would go next. We lifted the 
fallen man up and shook him, a rough-and- 
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ready restorative, but the only one we possessed. 
He opened his eyes and looked around. After 
hesitating and fingering at his belt in a dazed 
way, he said, or, rather, croaked :— 

“Take this off me,” and we did so. He held 
it in his bony hand for a second, swaying the 
while; then, with a groan, he let it fall to the 
ground. 

“Mates,” he faltered out, “I’m—going on 
—without it—I can’t carry — farther — I’m 
done.” 

All of us understood what it cost him to say 
those words. It was not so much the losing of 
his hard-won gold that troubled him, as the 
uselessness of it all. If someone could have 
the benefit of it, he wouldn’t have minded so 
much. But now, after months of labour and 
privation in digging it up, back it had to go 
into the ground again. We turned away and 
were about to leave the precious burden, when 
Hugh stepped forward and, lifting it, placed the 
belt bandolier-wise across his shoulder, so that 
he now carried two loads. 

All that day and the next our bill of fare 
consisted of a piece of kangaroo hide to chew. 
At times I felt as though I must sit down and 
laugh, though, Heaven knows, there was little 
enough occasion for mirth. I myself had about 
fifty pounds’ weight of heavy gold on me, and at 
that moment would have cheerfully bartered the 
lot for a chunk of good beef and a “schooner ” 
of Colonial beer. At night I had dreams of 
eating huge meals—good solid, stodgy food! I 
had often wondered what it felt like to starve, 
and now I knew. I sincerely hope I shall never 
undergo a similar experience again. 

Next day Hugh kept saying, “Cheer up, 
lads! Another half-day’s stage and I'll find 
you stacks of ‘ tucker.’” 

We heard his words, but they made no im- 
pression upon us. It seemed so impossible that 
we didn’t bother to ask what he meant. On, 
on we crawled, through the dense scrub and 
across stony plains, without animation, without 
hope; and had it not been for Hugh cheering 
us on, we should have given up and become 
food for birds long before. 

By this time we had covered about three 
hundred miles and were near the place where 
we first met Hugh. He kept looking back and 
urging us on, saying he knew of a place where 
there was plenty of “tucker.” 

Presently he stopped, and letting fall both 
belts of gold he yelled :— 

“ Follow me, boys !” 

We were startled, thinking him mad; then 
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we dropped oti gold and followed after him. 
Last of all came a man who stopped to pick up 
Hugh’s rifle. 

- To our utter astonishment our mate made 
straight for the grave of his dead mate. We 
found him digging frantically with the shovel 
that he had left stuck at the head of the grave 
as a cross four months ago. 

“Ha! ha!” he shrieked like a maniac, “this is 
a knock-out, boys !” ; 

I cannot describe the awful feeling of horror 
and disgust that came over me. 

“You hound!” I yelled. “Would you dig 
up your dead mate ?” 

T rushed blindly forward to stop him, but he 
thrust me to one side and started again, throw- 
ing up huge shovelfuls. ‘Then the man with the 
rifle came up. When he saw what Hugh was at 
he raised his rifle and stood silently waiting, fear 
in his eyes. Hugh, however, still dug on, while 
we stood by, dazed with an awful horror. Once 
he stopped to wipe his brow. At that I could 
stand it no longer. In my weakened state my 
nerves gave way. I remember hearing a hum- 
ming and buzzing in my head; then everything 
suddenly went black before my eyes. 

When I came to, Hugh was holding my head 
and trying to force some whisky down my 
throat. All round me were cases of meat, tins 
of preserves, biscuits, jams, plum-duff, and 
pickles, and on a fire near by a ham was frizzling 
merrily. All the boys were wiring in for all 
they were worth, swallowing pannikins of. hot 
tea with a nobbler of whisky thrown in. 

“How now, lad?” asked kind old Hugh. 
* You see, I’m not exactly a cannibal yet. Have 
a feed off my dead mate !” 

And feed I did, like a dingo. Then I looked 
into what I had thought was a grave. It still 
contained enough grub to feed a squad of 
soldiers. 

After a few days’ rest we travelled on along 
the track, and ten days later lodged our gold 
safely in the bank. Hugh, Bill Baggs, Nugget, 
and I then strutted about in new suits of 
store clothes, sampling the stock of the local 
“shanties.” I asked Hugh why he had buried 
all that grub, and he said, as he shuffled 
uncomfortably in his brand-new clothes :— 

“Because two of my brumbies died from 
eating poison-weed, and I couldn’t carry so 
much stuff. I had to leave it somewhere. 
Besides, I like to see my way clear to get back 
when I’m on a track like that. Luck’s like 
gold—tain’t all twenty-four carat—and a man 
must act accordin’!” 


AMONG THE 
UNKNOWN TRIBES. 


By Ceci. H. MEares. 


Frames of gaily-coloured parrots being carried over a Tibetan pass for sale in China—The Chinese are great lovers of birds. 
From a Photograph. 


Some incidents of a remarkable journey into the unknown region inhabked by the “ Bighteen 
Tribes,” on the borders of China and Tibet. Prior to the expedition so described no white man had 


ever penetrated the country. Mr. 


J. W. Brooke, the author's companion, lost his life among the 


savage Lolos, and this brought the expedition to an untimely end; but in spite of this very 
important results were secured. The photographs will be found particularly striking. 


A | FTER our visit to the sacred moun- 
| a tain we spent some days at a place 
Y Ne about a day’s journey from the 
vse. mountain, examining some _ pre- 
historic caves which abound in this 
district. These remarkable dwellings have been 
cut out of the red sandstone cliffs of the valley, 
and are to be found scattered in considerable 
* numbers over a large area. ‘ Although seen by 


numbers of people, they had never before been 
Vol, xxv.—31. 


investigated — probably owing to the super- 
stitious fear’ with which they are regarded ; so 
we determined to make a thorough ° examina- 
tion of them, although our guides would not 
venture near. The photograph on the next page 
shows one of these mysterious dwellings, the 
origin of which is entirely unknown, They have 
probably not been inhabited for a thousand 
years. 

The entrance to the caves is in the form of a 
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large veranda cut in the rock, the roof being 
supported by two piliars which have been left 
at the division of the caves. These verandas 
are ornamented with curious patterns running 
round the top, and sometimes by carvings of 
strange animals. Extending from the veranda 
three caves are generally cut, running to a depth 
of sixty to eighty feet into the hillside. One 
of these dwellings is generally short and straight, 
and was evidently intended for the use of 
servants ‘or cattle. The two others have several 
entrances each, with grooves for two or three 
doors. Beyond these doors we found small 
Trecesses with troughs cut in the solid rock, 
some of which had evidently been used for 
holding water, and often contained round stones 
which bore marks of fire and had probably been 
intended for heating the water. Other recesses 
had been used as burial-places and were covered 
with huge carved monolithic covers, inside which 
were large earthenware coffins, empty except for 
alittle earth. At the farther end of the caves 
were rooms and small fireplaces cut in the rock. 

We confined our explorations to the caves, 


‘The entrance to the mysterious rock dwellings explored by the Author — They have probably not been inhabited for a 


Some of the gaves had openings from one to - 


the other and penetrated far into the hillside, 
so that we sometimes entered at one side of a 
hill and emerged at a lower level at the other 
side. We found no trace of human remains, 
but our search was rewarded by discovering a 
number of terra-cotta figures of great interest. 
These figures show that the inhabitants of these 
caves were quite a different type from any of 
the races who now inhabit those districts ; they 
must have had considerable artistic skill, as 
some of the objects, especially the horse’s leg 
which is shown in the picture, are very well 
modelled and quite different from any Chinese 
work. The head-dresses, too, are interesting. 
One of the figures shows a woman in a dress 
resembling a Japanese kimono playing a musical 
instrument exactly like a modern Japanese 
zither. 

A lamp on the top shelf would be worthy of 
a modern designer. It is in the form of a 
tortoise walking on the ground, while seated on 
its back is a frog holding above his head a dish 
which forms the lamp. 


thousand years, and are regarded with superstitious dread by the natives. 
From a Photograph. 


which were almost silted up with wash from the 
hills. The next photograph shows our Tibetan 
interpreter, who was afterwards killed by the 
Lolos, emerging from one of these almost closed 
apertures. 


The-authorities at the British Museum are 
unable to say who were the inhabitants of these 
remarkable dwellings, intended evidently for the 
dead as well as for the living; but, strange to 
say, some of the objects discovered are identical 
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with those used in the ancient games in Japan. 
Is it possible that these people emigrated to Japan 
and were the founders of the Japanese nation ? 
After examining the caves we marched up 
the valley of the Ya to Yachou-fu. On the 
banks of the river we saw many Chinese 


Mr. Meares’s Tibetan interpreter peeping out of the ‘back door’ 
From a) killes by the Lolos. 


cormorant fishers with their birds, which are 
very tame and intelligent. When fishing a piece 
of grass is first tied round their throats, to 
prevent them from swallowing the fish, and 
they are afterwards turned into the water. The 
small fish they can easily manage to bring back 
to the boat, but when they find a large specimen 
it sometimes needs the co-operation of two or 
three of the birds to land it safely on their 
master’s boat. In this river the fishermen often 
catch the great salamander, a huge newt .or 
water-lizard, which sometimes reaches a length 
of ten to twelve feet, and whose flesh is much 
appreciated by the Chinese. 


Yachou-fu is a great centre of the Tibetan 
tea trade. The tea grows everywhere on the 
surrounding hills, and is brought into the town 
looking like huge bundles of withered brush- 
wood, full of sticks and dirt. After being 
damped, this is compressed into long bamboo 
baskets. each holding thirty pounds, and these 


me of the caves— This man [Pa afterwards 


*hotograph, 


baskets are carried into Tibet, over high moun- 
tain passes and boulder-strewn paths, on the 
backs of coolies. The photograph on page 
245 shows one of these human_pack-mules. 
The man in the picture is carrying about four 
hundred and twenty pounds of tea. 

This tea trade is a great industry, and at 
certain seasons of the year one meets a 
continuous string of the tea-carriers, extend- 
ing for hundreds of miles along the road. 
They can earn about sixpence a day, but 
the hard work soon wears them out, and 
many of them die from exhaustion on the 
high passes. 
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parrots from South-East Tibet. 

These parrots are taught to talk 

* Chinese and then fetch good prices 

inthe Chinese towns, asthe Chinese 

: : are great lovers of birds. Other 
. coolies were bringing packs of 


hunting-dogs from the Lalo coun- 
try, which are sold to the musk- 
deer hunters for large sums. Others 
we met with all kinds of merchan- 
dise—barrels of honey, which is 
used for medicine, cakes of valuable 
white wax, medicinal roots from 
the high mountains, skins of rare 
animals, and a hundred other 
things. 

We followed the southern road, 
working south, and eventually 
crossed the Tung, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Yangtze. After cross- 
ing this river the road runs along 
valleys held by the Chinese, while 
the hills on both sides are held by 
the Lolos. Block-houses are built 
along the road to try to protect it 
from their raids, but in spite of 
them the Lolos constantly descend 


Some of the terra-cotta figures found in the caye-dwellings. 
From a Photograph. 


After leaving Yachou-fu we continued our 
march along the main trade route and crossed 
a great snow-covered pass at Chinchi Hsien. 
On this pass we met crowds of coolies, some 
taking in tea to Tibet and others returning 
with frames covered with gaily - coloured 


From a) A fisherman with his flock of trained cormorants. (Photograph. 
: His, 


upon the villages on 
the road and carry off 
merchants _ travelling 
along the route. 

We next reached 
the open fertile valley 
of Ningyuanfu, with 
its perfect climate and 
groves of orange trees. 

Here there is a 
large and prosperous 
Chinese _ population, 
but they live in con- 
stant fear of the Lolos, 
who rush down from 
the mountains when 
least expected, rob 
the people, burn the 
houses, and carry off 
as slaves any who are 
young and __ strong 
enough to do hard 
work. . 

These raids are 
always going on, and 
the Chinese Govern- 
ment make periodical 
attempts to subdue 
the Lolos, but without 
the least result. A few 
soldiers are sent after 
the raiders, who retire 
into the mountain and 


~ let the soldiers follow 


them until they reach 
a suitable place, when 
they “rush ” them and 
cut them to pieces. 
And then the Lolos 
begin to raid again. 
On reaching Ning- 
yuanfu Brooke and I 
separated, the former 
going off for a short 
side- trip to secure 
some Lolo photo- 
graphs, while I re- 
mained to do some 
necessary work. As 
Mr. Brooke did not re- 
turn I made inquiries, 
and was informed that 
in all probability he 
had got through the 
Lolo country; but after 
a further wait, and as 
he did not come back, 
I_ became anxious as 
disquieting rumours 
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A buman pack-mule—This ma 


a load of about four hundred 


From a\ 
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came in regarding him. 
After long inquiries I 
ascertained the details 
of how he had been 
murdered by the Lolos 
in circumstances 
which I do not want 
to relate again, and 
eventually I succeeded 
in recovering his body 
and some of his 
effects. 

(The official account 
of Mr. Brooke’s death, 
as published in the 
Geographical Journal, 
is reproduced below. 
—Ep.) 

“From Ningyuanfu 
Mr. Brooke, seems to 
have gone north-east 
to Chao-chou, where 
he made friends with 
a Lolo chief, who sent 
his son to introduce 
him to the next chief. 


. Being passed on thus 


from chief to chief, 
and meeting — every- 
where with a friendly 
reception, he travelled 
five days north - east 
from Chao-chou and 
reached the pass over 
the great range, where 
the party camped in 
the snow and could 
see the position of _ 
Ma-pien and Mount 
Omi in the distance. 
During the night the 
escort deserted, but 
Mr. Brooke started on 
the return journey, in- 
tending to come out 
on the main road three 
days north of Ning- 
yuanfu. At the ‘first 
Lolo village the wife 
of the chief (who was 
himself away) refused 
to act as escort unless 
paid in advance, so 
Mr. Brooke went on 
without one. The chief 
of another village at 
first agreed to act as 


is a Chinese tea-porter, and carries escort, but afterwards 
twenty pounds for sixpence a 


sent two of his slaves 
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How the Chinese deal with guerrilias—Lolo raiders tied up by the hands to trees while 


From a) 


instead. At a house belonging to the Ah-heo tribe, 
where the party slept, some articles were stolen, 
and no present was therefore given. During the 
next day’s march, at a point where the path 
entered a gorge, Mr. Brooke was overtaken by 
an armed party of the same tribe; but terms 
had been arranged after some discussion, when, 
Mr. Brooke putting his hand in a friendly way 
on the chief’s shoulder, the latter made a fierce 
cut at his head with his sword, wounding him 
in the arm. Mr. Brooke then shot the chief 
dead with his revolver, firing a few more shots 
which put the rest to flight. The traveller and 
his men rushed through the gorge and across a 
river to the house of a chief named Suga, who 
offered an escort in return for Mr. Brooke’s rifle, 
which was given up. Hundreds of Lolos then 
surrounded the house, in which Mr. Brooke 
tried to defend himself and his men; but, his 
cartridges being soon expended, the Lolos 
climbed the roof and knocked him insensible 
with a large stone. ‘They then rushed the house 
and killed him and his men, with the exception 
of two, one of whom had been caught before 
they reached the house. Mr. Meares reports that 


awaiting execution. 


| Photograph. 


Mr. Brooke’s body had at last been recovered, 
and was to be buried at Chentu.” 


While I was at Ningyuanfu after Mr. Brooke’s 
murder, numbers of Lolo raids took place, and 
hundreds of Chinese were killed or carried off. 

On one occasion a band of these fierce 
marauders came down in the middle of the 
day, burned thirty houses, and killed a number 
of people quite close to the walls of the city. 
When they had finished their work they quietly 
returned to the hills. After they had gone the 
villagers caught two of their spies and disposed _ 
of them in summary fashion. In the above 
photograph they can be seen hanging from the 
branches of a tree by their hands while awaiting 
execution. 

These spies are Chinese ne’er-do-weels who 
are paid by the Lolos to give information and 
betray their own people, and they richly deserve 
whatever is done to them. 

My friend’s untimely death brought our long 
journey to a sudden and disastrous ending, and 
as soon as possible after I had seen him laid to 
rest at Chentu I Jeft for home, 


My Visit to Galveston. 


By Bart KENNEby. 


In the early days Galveston, Texas, enjoyed the reputation of being somewhat “tough.” 


Those 


were the times when Mr. Kennedy visited it, and after reading his account of his experiences our 
readers will be inclined to agree with the author's statement that he found things ‘‘a bit interesting.” 


H since the aie wave oreewenla it, 
but in the old days, when I took 
my ease in thé charming, sunlit 
town, things were a bit interesting, 
Galveston was then the home of many entertain- 
ing individuals who had left their country for 
their country’s general happiness and welfare. 
In it were many “bad” men—men who had 
been too handy in scrimmages and fights in 
more conventional parts of the planet. It also 
abounded with genial, magnetic “bunco-steerers,” 
who were so skilful in the art of making perfect 
strangers generous that they could all but take 
the eye out of your head without your knowing 
it. These genial, hearty, vital, merry confidénce 
men! Well do I remember them. , There was 
“Fatty” Thomas, who was so skilful in the art 
of telling the tale that a bird would come down 
from the tree to listen to him. The sound of 
his siren voice would have made even a money- 
lender part with his hard-earned wealth ‘at five 
per cent. “Fatty” Thomas was not his name, 
of course. His real name I will not tell, for so 
nice and fine and likeable a man was he that the 
Government of the United States insisted on 
giving him free board and lodging for ten years. 
A siren voice and a magnetic manner will never 
allow a man to really starve. Everyone takes 
an interest in him ; everyone—even to the cold 
and hard-hearted official of the State. 

Then there was the tall, slim man with one 
eye. He was a swift abstracter of wealth. 
Amid more sympathetic surroundings he would 
most likely have developed into a magnate of 
commerce. Alas, poor Yorick! He was shot 
at dead of night in Market Street by a pro- 
spector whose sense of humour was of the 
slightest. He had borrowed the possessions of 
the prospector without going through the for- 
mality of asking him for the loan of them. 
The prospector was in a saloon, standing the 
drinks, and he pulled a pocket-book from the 
breast of his coat to get the money to pay for. 
them. It was a great, well-filled, plethoric, 
comfortable-looking book, and the tall, slim 
man, who was standing near, thought the time 
was ripe for him to earn a bit. He snatched 
the pocket-book and in a flash was through 


the door of the saloon. But the prospector was 
also a swift person; he explained afterwards 
that he had been an Indian fighter” Yes, he 
was also swift. For he was out in the street, 
and had brought down the abstracter of wealth 
with a well-aimed bullet, almost before you 
could say “knife!” ‘The police took note of 
the affair, for killing a man is usually a thing 
that has to be explained. But their attitude 
‘towards the prospector was hot what could be 
called harsh. Rather, it was sympathetic. 
“Only a crook from the East gone,” was their 
comment. 

There were burglars and hold-up men and all 
other kinds of criminals. And here let the 
truth be told. These interesting people were 
by no means the villainous-looking persons that 
many novelists, famous and otherwise, would be 
apt to make them out to be. A man may be a 
killer without having the mark of Cain upon his 
brow. But I am not going to plunge into the 
mystery of human psychology and the expression 
of it. -I can only remark that they were much 
like other people to look at. If there was any 
‘difference, it Was that their faces in general 
looked stronger. 

Gambling was in full swing—not the quiet, 
uninteresting, respectable, gilt-edged gambling 
that goes on in a European, State-protected 
gambling hell, but full-blooded, excited gambling. 
The men would shout and yell when they won, 
or they would curse in a varied and many- 
coloured way when they lost. Often there were 
rows. Many a time I staked my dollar and lost 
—or, for the matter of that, won. Happy, 
delightful, inconsequent days were those I spent 
in sunny Galveston ! 

But I must stop my rambling talk and tell of 
an experience I had concerning a certain music- 
hall. It was hardly a place where the divine 
Patti would have sung. In fact, it was vulgarly 
known as a “dive,” and I was fired with an 
ambition to enthrall the somewhat free-and-easy 
audience that dropped in in the course of the 
evening. I interviewed the manager. He was 
a person with a tough face and an un-Vere-de- 
Vere kind of manner. 

He needed talent. And I told hima swift 
and sudden tale descriptive of the way that I 
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“He was out in the street and had brought down the abstracter of wealth with a well-aimed bullet, almost before 


you could say ‘knite!"" 


could thrill audiences with my bird-like power 
of song. I had sung once in a similar place in 
’Frisco, and I showed him a battered and 
begrimed programme whereon were inscribed my 
name and the quality of voice with which I 
hypnotized audiences. 

This impresario had the hardest face that I 
had ever seen ornamenting a human being. He 
was the type of genus homo that would be known 
on the Pacific Coast as a“‘ tough mug.” And 
he wore a large, luminous paste diamond in his 
shirt-front. But he turned out to be an impres- 
sionable person, for he succumbed to the recital 
of my vocal greatness. He engaged me. : 

But he said nothing as to salary ; and when I 
approached the tender subject he diplomatically 
asked me to havea drink. I took the drink—it 
was something to be going on with—and then I 
approached the subject again. With that he 


told me a harrowing tale to the effect that 
business wasn’t good in the music-hall. The 
patrons had of late taken on habits of compara- 
tive abstinence. Rarely did they crack now the 
bottles of merry champagne—the champagne 
that was alleged to have come from far-off 
France. His hard eye managed to take on a 
sad glitter as he wove his gloomy tale concerning 
the qualified teetotalism that had come over 
Galveston, and the big paste diamond seemed 
to glitter in sympathy. Yes ; the patrons appre- 
ciated the music and the performance generally, 
but they had lost some of their enthusiasm for 
spending ; and, in view of the fact that there 
was no charge for entrance into the palace of 
liveliness and song, the managerial exchequer 
had become low. The sale of drink at a 
high price was what made the financial wheels 
go round. 
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I listened with a sympathy mellowed by dis- 
belief, for, artiste-like, I felt that the performer 
was worthy of his hire, and I explained to him 
that after my engagement all would be well. 
My method of singing was one calculated to 
inspire ambitious thirst. 

His tough face relaxed slightly at my attempt 
at humour, and he said that he would give me 
ten dollars a week. 

I gripped him by the hand, and asked him 
for three dollars in advance, and there came 
into his tough face a look of pathos and pain. 
He explained that the sands of the managerial 
exchequer had run out. 

“*Have another drink,” he said. 

Whilst I was having the drink I pictured 
vividly to him the impossibility of doing full 
justice to my bird-like gift of song unless I had 
food. 

“Are you broke, stranger ?” he asked, eyeing 
me up and down. 

“Broke to the wide,” I answered. 

“You've no dress-suit neither, I guess ?” he 
queried again. 

I explained that I had left my dress-suit in 
’Frisco in charge of the usual relative. 

The impresario laughed. 

“T guess I can fix you,” he said. “I'll lend 
you my own frock-coat, I guess. You can leave 
it here every night after you’re through.’ Our 
audience ain’t tony. But I can’t give you no 
money—not now, anyway.” 

“ But how about grub?” I asked. 

“Oh, I'll fix you up. There’s a roustabouts’ 
boarding-house on the front where you can 
hang up.” 

A roustabouts’ boarding-house, I should explain, 
is a place frequented by casual dock labourers. 

The tough-faced impresario turned out to 
be not at all a bad sort. He seemed to have 
the humanity that I have invariably found to go 
with hard-faced people. And his frock-coat 
fitted me in the perfect manner so common to 
coats that are lent or given us by other people. 

And then I went along to the roustabouts’ 
boarding-house on the wharf. Here I was to 
mention his name and all would be well. 

What might be called the fortunes of travel 
and of war have taken me to many strange and 
crude places, but that roustabouts’ boarding- 
house was the absolute limit. I had never 
been in such a place before, nor have I since. 
It reminded me of the Liverpool crimp-shop 
out of which I shipped when I made my début 
as a full-fledged sailorman who had never been - 
to sea. It was kept by an Italian, and I found 
out afterwards that it was in reality a kind of 
crimp-shop. Men were shipped from there now 


and then in stages of more or less emphasized 
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intoxication. Why the impresario put me on 
to such a place puzzled me. He struck me as 
what one might call a kind of a good sort, but 
human nature is ever difficult to understand. 
And human nature in “‘outer edge” places is 
often trickier than usual. 

The man who kept the place was named 
Guido—a big, powerful Italian of the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed type. I measured him with 
my eyes as I told him the impresario’s name, 
for it was my habit, on meeting a powerful- 
looking man, to eye him over and weigh up in 
my mind the chances I would have with him 
in a fight. And I must say that Guido looked 
as if he would be a handful. Some of these 
fair-haired Italians are as big and as well-set-up 
as any men in Europe. 

Need I say it? Need I say that I captured 
my audience in the “dive” with my power of 
song? ‘Uhey were so pleased that always after 
a vocal effort I was invited to join the festive 
boards or tables in the auditorium where flowed 
the stimulating refreshers. Between songs I 
used to listen to the many-coloured lies spun by 
people who in the main had forgotten where 
they came from. The place used to be crowded 
with loafers, the various interesting types I have 
referred to, and gamblers. The gamblers were 
invariably neat, natty, clean-linened men. 
Indeed, in this respect one might have called 
them the aristocrats of the place. The pro- 
fessional gambler is always neat and well- 
dressed, and the more he is “on the crook” the 
finer is his style of apparel. 

I should have felt all right but for the fact 
that I could get no money, and that I lived in 
the roustabouts’ boarding-house. Whenever 
T asked the impresario to come up with a dollar 
he looked pained. Things would be all right 
in a day or so, he would tell me, and he would 
give me the usual invitation to partake of a 
drink. 

If the boarding - house had been like an 
ordinary boarding-house it would perhaps not 
have mattered so much, but the food was bad 
and the fittings were, to say the least, not quite 
up to the usual mark. To tell the truth, my 
bed was composed of three bags, and I slept 
in a big room that was occasionally shared by 
other men. Hard lines, of course, on an artiste, 
but at that time in Galveston things went a bit 
in campaigning style. And I was hardy enough 
to have slept, in a manner of speaking, on a 
clothes-line. I had slept a good deal out in the 
open, and that toughens a man more than any- 
thing else. The sleeping accommodation I 
wouldn’t have minded ; it was the food. And 
there was the fact that it was a crimp-shop. 
This I found out gradually. And I found out 
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also that it was not the usual kind of crimp- 
shop. There was something sinister and 
mysterious about it. Guido looked like a man 
who might be up to anything. He had that 
straight, hard blue eyé that is the most difficult 
eye of all to understand. My experience is that 
it is not the shifty-eyed man who is the most 
dangerous. ‘There is a kind of man who will 
look you straight in the eye and at the same 
time “do” you. There is a kind of man who 


is at once cold and cruel and frank. Men such 
as this are the most terrible men of all. 
One night something happened. Through 


the whole of the day I had the feeling that 
danger was hovering over me. The psychical 
sense is far stronger in men who live the out- 
side life than it is in those who live the life of 
the towns. I felt this coming danger strongly 
through the evening whilst I was in the “dive.” 
And the feeling came to me not to go to the 
boarding-house, but I thrust it from me, for 
there was no place else where I could go. 

I was awakened from my sleep by a sound of 
scuffing. I kept perfectly still and listened. 

The scuffling stopped suddenly. 


“Come on! Come on!” ejaculated a half- 
suppressed voice. 
It was Guido. And then a blow was struck 


and a man shouted. 

And I was on my feet. 

The big room was all but as clear as day 
with the brilliant moonlight that was streaming 
through the window. There was Guido and 
another man holding a young fellow between 
them. I grasped the situation at once. They 
were shanghaing him! 

“Where am 1? Who are you?” shouted the 
young fellow. He had evidently been brought 
to the place in a dazed condition. 

It is difficult to tell exactly how it occurred, 
but almost before I knew of it the four of us 
were a struggling, fighting mass. I was grappling 
with Guido. I had rushed forward instinctively, 
bent, and struck him in the middle of the body 
with my head. It was no time for argument, 
especially with a man like Guido. 

As I was grappling with him one of the other 
two who were fighting together banged into’ me 
and I received a blow, meant for someone else, 
on the side of the face. And then the four of 
us separated, or, rather, we separated into two 
fighting couples. I was over near the window 
with my good friend Guido. He was a stronger 
man than I was, but I knew a trick or two of 
the trade of rough-and-tumble fighting. He 
bent down his head and caught me round the 
waist. And I gave him my knee right under 
the chin. The knee is a useful thing to give 
a man in rough-and-tumble fighting, and if 
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you give it him properly he will go to sleep. 
You just bring up your knce sharp and quick as 
he bends his head, and if you get him well in 
the centre of the chin, calm and gentle peace 
settles upon the troubled scene. 

But the gentle Guido did not seem to be 
disposed as yet for slumber. He was a more 
than usually powerful and vicious man—the 
real, absolute “killer.” All that the knee-blow 
did for him was to daze him for a second or so. 

Suddenly he got his knife out, and I only 
clutched him by the wrist in time to save myself 
from being stabbed. I used both my hands to 
his wrist—it is the only way when a man is 
trying to knife you. 

I slowly forced up his arm, and then I 
backed just a trifle and kicked him for all I was 
worth, It wasn’t a pretty fight, but when you 
are fighting for your life you have to let rules go 
very much by the board. 

Guido was down, and I rushed out to where 
the other two were at it. 

The man who was tackling the young fellow 
was easy. He went down like a log from the 
first drive. And in a moment the young fellow 
and I were out in the street—safe ! 

Well, comparatively so. Anyhow, we thought 
it would do no harm if we got along the front 
away from the house. When you get out of a 
burning building it does no harm to get some 
distance away from the walls, lest they fall on you. 

We stayed at the other end of the front till 
the morning broke, the young fellow meanwhile 
telling me his story. He belonged to San 
Antonio, Texas, and had come to Galveston to 
see the sights. In a saloon he had got into 
conversation with a man, with whom he had a 
few drinks, and he remembered nothing more 
till he was wakened up in the room where I was. 

He had still the best part of his money upon 
him. He pulled off his coat, and there were 
the notes in a secret pocket that ran from the 
top of the right armpit down under the arm— 
as odd a place as I ever heard of for the stowing 
away of money. 

We breakfasted together and then he went 
back home to San Antonio, after giving me two 
ten-dollar bills. He was thankful to me for 
saving him from a life on the ocean wave. 

I was pleased. My fight with the doughty 
Guido had brought grist to the mill after all. 
I had come close to being badly damaged, but 
a miss is as good as a mile. 

Later in the day I interviewed the impresario 
with a considerable amount of abrupt decision. 
But he never turned a hair. 

“What did you want to meddle for?” he 
inquired, after I had finished. “I guess Guido 
wasn’t goin’ to monkey with you.” 
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“T clutched him by the w 


I laughed ; and then we both laughed ; and 
there came the usual invitation to have a drink. 
After that I placed my resignation as an 
artiste in his hands, so to speak. Dead-hour-of- 
the-night fights were not inthe contract, I told him. 
And the impresario paid me off. All was well. 
There was no use in my bothering my head 
further about the roustabouts’ boarding-house. 
It might just have been an ordinary shanghaing 
shop, or it might not. It was hardly a concern 
of mine now. In those days in Galveston it 
was just as well to mind one’s own particular 


business, especially as the police were up to the 
hilt fn all the crooked business that was going 
on. My main concern now, as far as the affair 
was concerned, was to keep my eye peeled when 
next I came across the doughty Guido. But, 
as luck would have it, I never saw him again. 

Galveston! It was indeed a lively and 
interesting place in the old days before the great 
wave came and overwhelmed it. How it is now 
I don’t know. I should like, however, to go 
and see it. It may be that the wave swept it 
into a dull respectability. 
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Basar NE bright, frosty October morning, 
as I was hastening down Columbus 
Avenue, New York, to get an “L” 
train at Eighty-First Street Station, 
I was suddenly accosted with— 
se Halloa, there, Mr. Foster! Where away so 
fast? How are you, anyway?” 

This, with a cordial hand-clasp, was my greet- 
ing from a certain Mr. Andrews, a real estate 
agent through whom I had made a couple of 
deals in New York properties the previous year. 
He always had his eyes open for possible 
business, and into this he at once plunged. 

“Mr. Foster,” he began, “I’ve got a client 
who owns a number of 
New York properties ; 
I think you could trade 
that concern of yours 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
with him. He is a 
wealthy man, owns a 
great number of pro- 
perties, and is a ready 
trader if there is any- 
thing he wants. He 
called on me yesterday 
and wanted me to see 
you about your St. Paul 
property. He thinks he 
can change the front 
and the ground floor of 
the hotel building and 
make it go as stores 
and offices. All his 
holdings are mort- 
gaged, while your St. 
Paul property is free 
and clear; but still I 
think you can get a 
good trade out of the 
Colonel.” 

“ Who is this Colonel 
you speak of, Mr. An- 
drews ?” I asked. 

“Why, it’s Colonel 
Z—. Probably you 
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remember him—a big, hearty, good-looking old 
gentleman, about seventy years old, with whom 
you tried to trade last year for his Riverside 
Drive corner.” 

I did remember him, and in the course of the 
next week I was reintroduced to the Colonel by 
the indefatigable Andrews, and several days 
were spent in sparring with propositions and 
counter-propositions, the final outcome of which 
was that I received four different parcels of 
rental properties ; while, in return, the Colonel 
got what used to be known as the C—— Hotel, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

After the deal was closed the Colonel very 
cordially invited me to 
his home to partake 
of dinner. He would 
not permit me to 
refuse, insisting upon 
an immediate entrance 
into his carriage, so I 
yielded, and was soon 
ushered into the 
Colonel’s home on West 
One Hundred and 
Fourth Street. It was 
very nicely and com- 
fortably furnished— 
nothing elaborate, but 
everything for comfort. 
As we entered I noticed 
in the front hall a very 
artistic and peculiar- 
looking hat-rack and 
umbrella-holder, made 
of some kind of whitish- 
grey stone; and after 
a few moments of quiet 
inspection in the library 
and parlours, I ob- 
served many ornaments 
and pieces of statuary 
about the rooms, all 
made, apparently, of 
the same material, 
although varying in 
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colours; there were so many pieces about 
that one got the impression of being in an 
Italian cheap-image factory. I concluded that 
Colonel Z——’s ideas of art were somewhat 
peculiar, and though I was curious to know 
why the things were there, I feared it might be 
a delicate subject to touch upon. 

While smoking our after-dinner cigars, having 
worn threadbare the subject of real estate values 
and increments, the Colonel suddenly turned 
his piercing grey eyes full upon me and said, 
abruptly :— 

“Mr. Foster, I’m not given to throwing 
bouquets, but I like you. Our acquaintance 
has been very short—not much more than a 
month—but when I like a man, I like him. 
I don’t set myself up as a character-reader nor 
as a particularly good judge of human nature ; 
still, I haven’t made many mistakes. I’ve been 
looking you up in various ways for the last few 
days, with a view to asking you to join me in a 
new business enterprise.” 

“T must thank you for your kindly expression 
of appreciation and confidence,” I replied. “I 
am ready to go into anything which looks right 
and will stand investigation. What is the nature 
of this new line of business ?” 

“Well, Mr. Foster, it’s what you can see all 
about you in the shape of the pieces of bric-a- 
brac,” said the Colonel. Forthwith he rose to 
his feet and proceeded to take me from room to 
room, specifically indicating each article, in- 
cluding the hall-rack and umbrella-stand I had 
first noticed. After inspecting these, we retired 
to his “den,” where he produced many other 
things, of various shapes and colours—all, he 
told me, made from the same material. He 
next showed me several coloured and beautifully- 
marbled panel slabs, about five feet long, six 
inches wide, and a quarter of an inch thick; 
also several building bricks, and three blocks 
about the same size, colour, and general appear- 
ance as ordinary granite paving-blocks. From 
his “den” Colonel Z—— led me to the bath- 
room, where I saw that the bath and washstand 
were made of the same material, in beautifully 
variegated and blended colours. 

“There, Foster,” said my companion, with a 
wave of his hand, “you see we can make 
practically anything out of this stuff—anything 
that goes into the construction of brick or 
stone buildings or into ornaméntal embellish- 
ments for the inside or outside of them. We 
can make any size or style of kerbings and 
paving-blocks for the streets, paving-blocks 
which will outlast granite. We make a wall- 
plaster which is absolutely impervious to water ; 
when it’s in position on the walls you can’t 
break it with a’ hammer. We make bath-tubs 
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and an endless variety of other articles which it 
would take too long to enumerate. We do all 
this work by a newly-discovered process, without 
using one pound of Portland or any other kind 
of cement now known to the trade, and at a 
cost so small that it seems ridiculous. Oh, I 
forgot to mention that we also turn out a fire- 
brick which will stand three thousand eight 
hundred degrees of heat. We shall eventually 
be called on to line every steel and iron furnace 
in the country —and we'll get our own price for 
it, too! Our building brick has a_ greater 
crushing resistance than any other kind of 
brick; you can lay one of them in water for a 
week, and it won't take up one ounce of water 
nor soften the material. We make our bricks 
to-day, and in forty-eight hours they are ready 
for use; we don’t have to bake them at all. 
Now, Mr. Foster, how would you like to get in, 
‘on the ground-floor,’ in a manufacturing 
enterprise of this kind ?” 

“From what you say, Colonel,” I replied, 
“and the samples you have shown me, I should 
think that there will be no end of money to be 
made, provided you are making no mistakes as 
to the cost and quality of the goods. Of course, 
T am absolutely ignorant of all matters pertain- 
ing to a proposition of this character, but one 
cannot help feeling interested, and also desirous 
of getting into such a large and remunerative 
business as this looks like becoming. If it will 
stand investigation, and you are willing to be 
investigated, I shall be very glad to become 
interested as a ‘ground-floor’ stockholder.” 

“Sure! Sure!” cried Colonel Z——. “I 
expect you to look it all up carefully ; the more 
you investigate the better you will like it!” 

“What do you call this material, and where is 
your factory located ?” 

“Oh, we just call it the ‘New Process.’ We 
haven't a factory large enough to turn out goods 
on a large scale, although we are filling some 
orders. We have been perfecting our process 
and simply turning out samples, which we are 
submitting to architects, builders, and contractors | 
for expert examination. All their reports are 
favourable — most flattering — and we are now 
booking some orders where the architects 
have, in their specifications, insisted upon having 
our material. In fact, we could book enormous 
orders had we the means of furnishing the 
goods. We havea small crushing and mixing 
works over in Brooklyn, formerly a mineral 
paint-factory or something, where the chemist 
has conducted his experiments for the past year, 
and the process has now been brought to a 
degree of perfection which warrants putting in 
the large amount of money necessary to build 
and equip a plant on a commercial scale. You 
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must understand, Mr. Foster, that this is a secret 
process, and we shall be in no danger from 
opposing manufacturers, as we can put our 
goods on the market so cheaply that manufac- 
turers under the old processes cannot compete.” 

“A secret process, eh? How many of your 
people know this secret ?” 

“Not one of us! The chemist who made 
this discovery will not divulge the secret to any 
living man, but he is willing to write the process 
out in full detail and place it under seal in any 
safe-deposit vault in New York City, the deposit 
company to hold all keys, with instructions that 
in the event of the inventor’s protracted illness, 
or death, the keys and secrets are to be confided 
to the president of our company, he to take 
similar precautions to protect the company. 
The chemist wants some money and a con- 
siderable amount of stock in the new company 
as payment for his secret; he has spent ten 
years bringing his process to perfection. He 
naturally expects a big return for his work, and 
I guess he is entitled to it.” 

“T am very much interested in your pro- 
position, Colonel,” I told him. “Suppose you 
lunch down town with me to-morrow at the 
Savarin ?_ I should like to go from there over to 
Brooklyn, have a look at your plant, and talk 
with your chemist.” 

“Let me see,” returned the Colonel. ‘No, I 
can’t go to-morrow; make it next day, at one 
o'clock, Café Savarin.” 

“ All right ; the day after to-morrow, Wednes- 
day. By the way, you mentioned a plant on a 
commercial scale. What do you figure the cost 
of such a plant to be?” 

“Well, as near as we can reckon it, the cost 
for the machinery and building will be four 
hundred thousand dollars; and the land, forty 
thousand dollars. We havea nice plot of land 
offered us in Jersey City for forty thousand 
dollars. It lies very convenient to one of our 
sources of supply in raw material, and will save 
us largely in hauling charges.” 

“ What does your raw material consist of ?” 

“Principally ashes, some slag from the iron 
furnaces, and a certain rock from an island in 
the Atlantic Ocean, which rock, with the location 
of the island, is part of the chemist’s secret. He 
says the entire island is made up of this rock 
and can be bought for less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars. While this particular rock is 
absolutely necessary, the amount used is very 
small ; in fact, it is necessary more as a flux, or 
binder, than anything else. Until we get to the 
capitalization stage no other person is likely to 
stumble upon its value, as it has no value 
except in combination with other ingredients, 
and yet there is no other rock known to our 


chemist which will, in combination, ‘set’ like 
this rock will. The island, of course, must be 
purchased by our company, and the chemist 
now has a refusal of purchase at the sum he 
mentioned, but expects he can get the island, 
which is uninhabited, for considerably less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars. However, you 
can get all the details the day after to-morrow, 
when you will meet Mr. Cotton, the chemist.” 

On Wednesday the Colonel appeared at the 
café promptly at one o'clock and reported that 
he had arranged with Cotton, the chemist, to 
accompany us to the Brooklyn works. After a 
light lunch we walked up to 172, Broadway, 
where Mr. Cotton had his offices. As Colonel 
Z-—— opened the office door I noticed that it 
bore the name “John X. La Grande,” and not 
that of Mr. Cotton. 

I was introduced to Mr. La Grande and then 
to Mr. Cotton, the Colonel explaining that Mr. 
La Grande was “one of our people.” After a 
remark by Mr. La Grande about the fine 
weather, Mr. Cotton interrupted with: “Well, 
gentlemen, I’m awfully busy, and must get over 
to the works. Come on; we can do our talking 
over there.” 

Arriving in Brooklyn, we had but a few blocks 
to walk to the factory. Here all was bustle. 
Two bookkeepers, a stenographer, and two tele- 
phones were hard at work, and workmen were 
coming and going continually. There were two 
gentlemen waiting to see Mr. Cotton, whose 
office was in a large room well filled with 
samples of articles made by the new process. 
These two men, Mr. Cotton was kind enough to 
explain, were architects, one of them represent- 
ing one of Boston’s largest building and street- 
paving contractors, the other a large contracting 
firm from Philadelphia. Mr, Cotton informed 
us that he would probably be engaged for a 
couple of hours with these men, and in the 
meantime we could occupy ourselves with look- 
ing around. This suited me, as I preferred to 
look about in my own way for a while. 

After examining the various samples, the use 
of some of which had to be explained to me, the 
Colonel said, “Come upstairs a minute.” 

We went upstairs into a small room whose 
walls were covered with “ New Process” plaster, 
put on in panel form, and in all shades of 
colour. The arrangement of the panels and 
the shading was so artistically done that the 
effect was not only unique, but positively beauti- 
ful. ‘There was a carpenter's hammer lying on 
a “ New Process ” table, and the Colonel, picking 
it up, struck a powerful blow upon a particularly 
beautiful pink panel. Before the blow landed 
I could not help shouting ‘“‘Oh, don’t do that !” 
The Colonel turned, and, with a smile, suggested 
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** Before the blow landed I could not help shouting, ‘Oh, don’t do that!’”’ 


that I should find the spot where the hammer 
struck. This I was able to do, although the 
mark was scarcely noticeable. Colonel Z—— 
now pointed to another panel of the ordinary 
kind of plaster ; this he gave a hard blow with 
the hammer, which made a very deep indentation. 

He next called my attention to the ceiling, 
which, by climbing up on a “New Process” 
table, he managed to hammer. He informed 
me that the entire ceiling was covered on the 
other side with an inch of water, which had 
been there for a long time without so much as 
showing through. To verify this statement he 
took me up another flight of stairs and lifted 
one of the loose flooring-boards, showing me the 
water ; it was there all right, and it was with 


difficulty that I refrained from tell- 
ing him that I was entirely satisfied 
and had seen enough. I tried to 
appear as uninterested as possible, 
but am afraid I made a poor hand 
at it. 

On this third floor there were 
a number of men making wooden 
moulds and patterns. An elevator 
from the basement was frequently 
bringing up pails of the new mix- 
ture, which was poured at once into 
the waiting moulds. The Colonel 
informed me they were working 
on an order for a hundred bath- 
tubs at thirty dollars each and 
a hundred wash - basins at four 
dollars each. 

“The tubs will cost us two 
dollars seventy-five cents each and 
the basins sixty-five cents each,” 
he said, smiling. “Now let’s go 
down into the basement, where 
the actual work is done.” 

We were soon in the midst of 
crushers, grinders, and mixers, but 
our stay here was very short, as 
the air was filled with dust. Next 
I took a look at the back of the 
premises, where teams were hauling 
', in slag, cinders, and rock; while 
other vehicles were loading finished 
articles from a platform. Every- 
thing looked most promising. 

The Colonel now requested me 
to.go out in front, to the street, 
where about ten feet of the side- 
walk had been paved with “New 
Process” pavement. It was made 
in the shape of granite blocks, and 
looked like granite. I tried ham- 
mering it with a six-pound sledge, 
but it would scarcely chip, with 
the heaviest blows. 

“Now, Mr. Foster,” said Colonel Z: . 
“here is something I will show you in con- 
fidence, as I want you to take this business in 
hand. It is a letter from Richard Croker, the 
Tammany boss and mayor of the city, to our 
chemist, Cotton.” 

With that he handed me the following 
letter :— 

“My Dear Corron,—Referring to the sub- 
ject of the ‘New Process’ pavement, I will soon 
determine upon some one of our busy down- 
town hauling streets, and you may lay one block 
of your pavement. If it ‘stands up,’ as you say 
it will, the city will pay you for it, and I will, 
later, take under advisement the repaving of the 
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entire down-town district with your material, 
provided we can agree as to price and terms.— 
Yours truly, 

“R. CROKER.” 

I had seen Mr. Croker’s signature many 
times, and the signature, I felt positive, was 
genuine. ‘That seems to be all right,” I said ; 
and forthwith the Colonel took me still further 
into his confidence. 7 

“Foster,” he told me, “there is something 
“occurs to me now that you ought to know, and 
which I have repeatedly had in mind to tell you. 
This man Cotton, the inventor of the process, 
is, like all other inventors, a perfect crank. 
He’s got a good thing and he knows it, but he 
doesn’t seem to realize that a man needs to 
hesitate, investigate, or ask questions before 
investing half a million or more, and we simply 
have to handle 
him with gloves 
all the time. Mr. 
La Grande and 
I, together with 
one or two others, 
have been fur- 
nishing him with 
the funds neces- 
sary to perfect 
and complete his 
discoveries, and 
so we have be- 
come reconciled 
to his abrupt 
ways and, if I 
must say it, his 
pig - headedness. 
Why, a = man 
might as well try 
to drive a steer 
the way he don’t 
want to go as to 
try to influence . 
or guide that 
fellow! When 
you get to talk- 
ing with him, - 
you will need to * 
have plenty of 
patience. Just 
now he has got 
swelled head un- 
usually severely, 
as Mr. Rogers, 
of the Standard 
Oil Company, had him up for a conference over 
his invention yesterdayand has decided to investi- 
gate further at an early date. Now, if there is 
anybody we don’t want in this thing, it’s the 
Standard Oil people. If they came in we feel 
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that we should never have a show. We are 
certain we have a world-beater in this, and that 
the business will enlarge itself, and pay for its 
own enlargement as it goes along, besides pay- 
ing dividends all the time. We want to keep it 
among ourselves and for ourselves—by that I 
mean you too—but we can’t control this hot- 
headed inventor, Cotton. So, when you get to 
talk with him, make all the allowances you can.” 

“All right, Colonel,” I said, “I will keep 
myself well in hand ;.but I want a little more 
daylight from your point of view. How much 
have you got in this thing now?” 

“T’ve put in a little over fifteen thousand 
dollars, La Grande has put in ten thou- 
sand dollars, and I suppose Cotton has in 
about five thousand dollars besides his time ; 
that’s about thirty thousand dollars.” 

: “What kind 
of a proposition 
have you to make 
to me? Where 
do I come in?” 

“Well, Foster, 
we've been talk- 
ing the thing over 
among ourselves 
and we _ have 
concluded, if you 
can raise half a 
million dollars to 
put the business 
on a_ thorough 
commercial basis, 
-we would form a 
company with 
a million dollars 
capital, td be 
used about like 
this. Cotton in- 
sists on having 
thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars cash 
in hand and forty 
thousand dollars 
in stock of the 
company. I want 
what I have in, 
say, an even 
fifteen thousand 
dollars cash and 
fifteen thousand 
dollars in stock ; 
it’s over that, 
but let it go at that. Then La Grande will 
have to have ten thousand dollars cash and ten 
thousand dollars in stock. That totals sixty 
thousand dollars in cash and sixty-five thousand 
dollars in stock. The building lot will cost forty 
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thousand dollars. That makes one hundred 
thousand dollars in cash; the building, 
machinery, and furnishing, close upon three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It’s 
possible it may be done ‘for three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars; but, to be 
dead sure, call it three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars—then we have fifty thousand 
dollars cash left for incidentals.” 

“And where do I come in, if I raise this 
money for the company?” I asked, after a few 
more questions. 

“We all agreed that you ought to get fifty 
thousand dollars in stock if you raised this 
money for us,” replied Colonel Z——. 

“Supposing I raise this five hundred thousand 
dollars,” I continued, “and all parties should 
find it expedient to fix the capital stock at two 
millions, instead of one million, I presume you 
would be just as willing to give me one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock, as a com- 
mission, as you would the fifty thousand dollars 
on one million dollars ?” 

“Certainly ; that will be all right. If it’s two 
million you will get one hundred thousand 
dollars; and if it is two million five hundred 
thousand, you get one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars in stock.” 

“T haven't the slightest idea whom to go to 
at the present time. In fact, I hardly know how 
to go about inducing capital to go into a new 
business which will be looked upon as more or 
less of an experiment. Still, I am very favour- 
ably impressed with it, and I will write you a 
cheque now for fifteen thousand dollars for a 
one-fourth interest in the concern, patent process 
and all. This will be at the rate of sixty thou- 
sand dollars for what you have thirty thousand 
dollars in cash tied up in.” 

The Colonel thought a minute, swung his 
cane, and looked up at the ceiling, whistling 
softly. Finally he shook his head and said, 
“Foster, fifteen thousand dollars won’t dc us 
one bit of good; we've got to get this thing 
going right to start with.” 

“Well, I have a business friend in Pittsburg 
whom I'll go and see, but before I start just let’s 
reduce that bill of particulars as to cost, etc., 
and my fifty thousand dollars of stock for raising 
five hundred thousand dollars, to a little article 
of agreement. 
money, and I’ll take off my coat and go to 
work.” 

“All right, Foster,” said the Colonel; “I'll 
meet you to-morrow at La Grande’s office at two 
o'clock, and we'll all be there and fix everything 
satisfactorily.” 

“TI should like to have a little talk with 


Cotton before I go,” I said, and the Culonel 
Vol. xav.—33. 


Give me sixty days to raise the. 


stepped into the adjoining room to find him. 
He came back with the information that Cotton 
was engaged with a big contractor from up town, 
and said he would explain everything to-morrow 
when we met at La Grande’s office. 

“I think I'll be going, then,” I said. 
you returning to the city?” 

“No; I want to have a talk with Cotton 
before I go,” replied Z——. “He doesn’t 
know anything about business ; all he knows is 
how to combine chemicals—to invent. It’s no 
use trying to get him down to talking business. 
I can’t do it, La Grande can’t do it; he doesn’t 
know what it is. He just thinks everybody 
ought to believe him and jump at his dis- 
coveries. Well, I’ll see you to-morrow. Good 
night.” ; 

The following day, at 2 p.m., I found the 
Colonel, Cotton, and La Grande waiting at the 
latter’s office, and we immediately got down to 
business. After going over the details of the 
proposition as presented to me by the Colonel 
all agreed to them, and Colonel Z—— dictated 
a‘ satisfactory contract for me. While this was 
being typewritten I asked Mr. Cotton a great 
many questions as to how long he had been 
making a satisfactory paving-block, mortar, brick, 
etc., but the chemist was so busy with letters, 
correspondence orders, and so on, that he gave 
me no further satisfaction as to his discovery 
than to say: “I haven’t much to say about this 
process ; it is a new discovery, and anyone can 
see by what is going on at our small factory that 
people who have examined into it—architects, 
contractors, builders, and people who know— 
are ordering it, recommending it, and specifying 
it for new buildings and interior work. It needs 
no further comment from me, but I will say it’s 
ahead of anything ever discovered. You make 
your brick, your paving-blocks, or your bath- 
tubs to-day, and they are ready for their respec- 
tive uses in forty-eight hours. No burning is 
required ; nothing but a drying-room. Further, 
my plaster, which can be made in any colour, 
or variegated and blended to suit the individual 
taste, will be in perfect condition in forty-eight 
hours after it is on the walls. My panelled 
work, in blended colours, will absolutely revo- 
lutionize interior decoration work.” 

His stenographer was sitting alongside, and 
in answer to my question: “ Where can I see 
one of the buildings now under construction 
with your brick?” Cotton got very red in the 
face and, turning to the clerk, said, in an angry 
tone, “You tell that man he can meet our 
requirements concerning this order, or he can 
go to thunder! Now get those letters ready ; 
I'll be back in a few minutes.” Grabbing up 
his hat, he added, “I’ve got to go over to 
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Nassau Street for a few minutes,” and out he 
went. 

“T told you that fellow didn’t know anything 
about the way to treat business propositions,” 
said the Colonel, smiling. ‘ You'll just have to 
put up with it, the same as we do.” 

“Where can I see one of the buildings now 

under construction with this new material?” 
T asked him. 
. “Well, there is a big ten-storey building going 
up in Boston and one in Portland, Maine,” 
replied Colonel Z——. ‘1 haven’t kept very 
close track of the orders; I only know we are 
kept busy as can be and have to turn down a 
lot of orders which are offered.” 

The contract was soon ready for signature ; 
and after reading it over and approving it, we 
waited more than an hour for Cotton, but he 
did not return. Finally it was arranged that 
Z , Cotton, and La Grande should sign it, 
and that I was to drop in about 2.30 on the 
morrow and fix up my end of it. 

At 2.30 the following day I found the 
Colonel waiting at La Grande’s office, with the 
contracts signed and witnessed as requested by 
me; I read them over and, finding all correct, 
signed them in duplicate. 

As I had a good deal to do before train-time, 
I excused myself and went out. As I reached 
the door, the Colonel said, “Oh, by the way, if 
you get anyone hooked up to this, just give me 
a couple of days’ notice by telegraph so I'll be 
sure to be here. If I’m not here, that crank, 
Cotton, will drive ’em away.” 

“All right, Colonel, I'll wire you,” I replied, 
and took my departure. 

It was now up tu me to “make good” and 
find the half-million within sixty days. I was 
sure it was a good thing, and was willing to put 
in twenty-five thousand dollars of my own money 
along with my friends if I could interest them. 
The following morning I was in Pittsburg, and 
lost no time in looking up a capitalist friend, 
Mr. William Milball, with whom I had gone 
into other financial ventures, with varying 
results. I told him all that I had seen and 
all that I knew of the “ New Process,” and as to 
the five hundred thousand dollars to be raised 
and the disposition to be made of the stock. 
He sat silent for a few minutes, and then said, 
“George, if this thing will stand up under an 
investigation, I think we can raise the money. 
You come to my office to-morrow at ten o'clock, 
and in the meantime say nothing of this to 
anyone.” 

Upon calling the next morning Mr. Milhall 
informed me that he had made an appointment for 
us with Mr. Walser, of the Walser Refractories 
Company, and we at once proceeded to the 


Refractories office, where I was introduced to 
Mr. Walser, one of the three brothers who 
own and control the plant. This Refractories 
Company is engaged in no other business than 
making everything makeable out of cement and 
slag mixtures, ashes, powdered bricks, and all 
kinds of crushed and powdered rock, and it 
occurred to me that Mr. Milhall knew just the 
tight people to consult for an investigation of 
the New York proposition. 

Mr. Milhall gave Mr. Walser a rough outline 
of what I had told him. Mr. Walser then called 
in his stenographer and asked me to go over 
the history of my observations and investiga- 
tions, giving as full details as I possibly could 
and beginning at the beginning ; this I did at 
length, the whole narrative being taken down 
by the stenographer. 

Mr. Walser listened intently to my statement, 
and when I had completed he said: “Mr. 
Foster, I don’t believe this man has anything 
new. He may have, but I don’t believe he has. 
However, I am sufficiently interested to say that 
this company has simply got to get to the 
bottom of this man’s product, be it counterfeit 
or genuine ; if genuine, this company needs the 
‘New Process.’ Now, Mr. Foster, I mean to 
investigate this affair at our company’s expense 
and in my own way. In case our examination 
proves this to be genuine and of value, how 
much of this five hundred thousand dollars in 
cash will you furnish?” ~ 

“T will invest twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and I have two friends who, I am confident, 
will want twenty-five thousand dollars each,” I 
replied. 

“All right, Mr. Foster. 
how much will you take?” 
“T'll take twenty-five thousand dollars, also.” 
“All right, gentlemen,” continued Walser. 
“That is one hundred thousand dollars. Is 
that all that either of you is going to want? 
Yes? Very good. Then this company will take 
the balance, also all that you may not want of 
the one hundred thousand dollars you mention. « 
We will proceed to New York next Monday 
evening and begin our investigation on Tuesday 
morning. Mr. Milhall, I presume that you and 

Mr. Foster will be there?” 

“Yes,” replied Milhall. ‘Mr. Foster lives in 
New York, and I will go there when you go.” 

When I got out of that office I turned to 
Mr. Milhall and said: “William, pinch me; I 
want to be sure I’m awake. The idea that we 
can go to a man’s office with a scheme involving 
half a million dollars and get him to take hold 
like that fellow has is simply marvellous.” 

“Well, you see, George,” he replied, “if it’s 
all right they’ve got to have it, even at a million ; 


Now, Mr. Milhall, 
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** Well, you see, George,” he replied; ‘if it’s all right they've got to have it, even at a million.” 


they can’t afford to let it get away. And there’s 
another thing, George: we shall be sure it’s all 
right if Walser says it is.” 

After lunch I wired Colonel Z—— that my 
party would be on hand to make investigation 
on Tuesday morning. This being Thursday gave 
him plenty of time to be prepared--if there was 
any preparing to do. I spent all day Friday 
and Saturday trying to interest two friends in 


the proposition, and finally, with the aid of Mr. 
Milhall, got them to agree to put in twenty 
thousand dollars each, thus making us good for 
ninety thousand dollars cash. 

I arrived in New York Monday morning, 
and telephoning to Z—— asked him if every- 
thing was all right and ready. He told me 
“Yes,” and asked, “ Who is going to do this 
investigating?” I told him it was Mr. Walser, 
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of the Pittsburg Refractories Company, and had 
to explain what business “ Refractories” applied 
to. I told him that they must be given a free 
hand in the investigation and that he must aid 
them in every way. “Certainly I will; we all 
will,” he replied. ‘‘ You bring your party to the 
office at nine o'clock to-morrow morning, and 
we will go over together.” 

That night I awaited Mr. Walser’s arrival at 
thé Fifth Avenue Hotel. He came in at 8.30 
with quite a number of gentlemen, including 
Mr. Milhall. All of them had exceedingly 
large and heavy suit-cases. After Messrs. Walser 
and Milhall had registered, and been assigned to 
rooms, I made my presence known to them, 
and Mr. Walser remarked, smilingly, “ Well, Mr. 
Foster, we are here with our entive army.” 

“ Are all these gentlemen in your party?” I 
asked, in surprise. ; 

“Yes ; they all go to make up the investi- 
gating committee.” 

“What in the world do they all: do?” I 
inquired. 

“Well, there is one expert who establishes 
cost of construction, one who estimates cost of 
machinery and labour; another is our cost of 
material man ; and, in addition, I have brought 
four chemists, one fire-brick man, and two 
general utility men. I guess, with Mr. Milhall 
and I nosing around, there won’t be much left 
to be done when we are through. You see, I 
expect to finish up in this one trip; we can’t 
afford to come often.” And he smiled broadly. 

Next morning at ten o'clock we all invaded 
Mr. La Grande’s office, where we found the 
Colonel waiting alone. Mr. Walser introduced 
his staff to Colonel Z——, and after a little 
conversation between Walser and the Colonel 
we headed for the Brooklyn factory. Here we 
found everyone overwhelmed with work. There 
were so many men indoors and so many teams 
outside that everyone seemed to be in everyone 
else’s way. Things were in full blast inside 
and out. There were three bookkeepers and 
two telephones busy all the time, two steno- 
graphers hard at work, and messengers coming 
and going every minute. In the office were two 
well-dressed men, asking, “ When can you fill an 
order for so-and-so ?” 

Mr. Cotton, the inventor, treated the newly- 
arrived investigators very nicely, insisting that 
they should take their time and be perfectly 
satisfied with everything before leaving. He 
excused himself from going about with them, 
however, on account of the pressure of business, 
and delegated Colonel Z—— to show them 
round. He answered a few questions that Mr. 
Walser asked him, and then returned to his 
desk. 


After a quiet conference Walser and his party 
proceeded to look through the works, noting 
every detail. I seemed rather in the way, so I 
excused myself to Mr. Walser and Mr. Milhall, 
making an appointment to meet them at their 
hotel at seven o'clock that evening. I duly met 
them there, and, in reply to a question as to 
what progress had been made, Mr. Walser said, 
“We have everyone’s work mapped out’ now, 
and will go to work to-morrow” ; he added that 
he thought they would be through by Friday or 
Saturday. 

Mr. Walser had several letters to write, so 
Mr. Milhall took me aside. “ George,” he said, 
“we're mighty lucky. If we put our money in 
this, it will be because we can’t lose; when 
Walser gets through he will know what he is 
buying. When I heard him give the men their 
orders for to-morrow, it opened my eyes as to 
what extremes it is necessary to go to in order 
to avoid being deceived. I sha’n’t go to the 
works to-morrow, and I’d like you to lunch with 
me here at one o'clock to-morrow afternoon, as 
I want to tell you what is to be done by these 
investigators. For business reasons, I can’t tell 
you to-night.” 

Next day, at one o’clock, while we were at 
lunch, Mr. Milhall said, ‘‘ George, you probably 
thought it singular that I should have some- 
thing to tell you to-day that I wouldn’t confide 
to you last night. Well, Walser let me hear his 
orders to his men last night and then suggested 
that I had better say nothing to you about it 
until after noon to-day. From what I have told 
Walser about you, he has no reason to doubt 
your integrity. ‘Still,’ he said, ‘we can’t be too 
carefui, and there is no need to take unnecessary 
risks in this matter. After noon to-morrow, 
however, I don’t care what you tell Foster.’ 
Wonderful man, that Walser! I wish you 
could have heard him directing his men. One 
of them was to get several samples of the fire- 
brick and give them heat-tests ; another to 
test the bath-tub material, another the paving, 
another the plaster, another the building brick 
and stone, another to get men from a detective 
agency, and his own general utility men, as he 
calls them, dress as labourers, and find out 
where every load of stuff goes to and every 
load of stuff comes from that is hauled to 
and from those works. By Jingo! George, 
it was like a general directing an attack on the 
enemy from all quarters! I think this thing is 
all right, but I’m glad we sha’n’t have anything 
to worry about when Walser gets through.” 

“Well,” I said, “Iam also glad to know of 
the precautions being taken, although Walser’s 
remark about not letting me know rankles a 
little. Still, it was only an ordinary business 
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precaution. In fact, now I come to think of it, 
I’m surprised he let you know his complete 
programme !” 

Milhall shifted uneasily in his chair; the shot 
had gone home. 

“Oh, well,” he said, hastily, “he wouldn’t 
keep anything from me!” 

Not till the Friday evening was Mr. Walser 
ready to make a report, and, needless to say, I 
was there on time. Both Mr. Walser and Mr. 
Milhall greeted me cordially, and we adjourned 
to Mr. Walser’s apartments. He at once went 
into the details of his investigation, laying out 
the papers methodically in front of him. ‘ Here 
is Mr. Smith’s report on the component parts 
of the ®re-brick,” he began. “Its fusing-point 
is one thousand six hundred and thirty degrees 
instead of three thousand eight hundred as 
claimed ; component parts, so-and-so, different 
from that of all other material manufactured by 
these people. It is no good for interior lining 
of steel retorts. 

“Mr. Jones’s report on the plaster: The 
plaster is combined with chemicals ; component 
parts, so-and-so. First class for thirty to forty 
days ; then chemical combinations retrograde 
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and react, plaster will become soft, and water 
will go through. 

“Mr. Bang’s report on paving - blocks : 
Chemical combination, component parts, so- 
and-so. All right for a limited period ; chemical 
combination will then react and, under water or 
continued rains, will soften to a mushy state. 

“Report on bath-tub material is better, but 
the tubs are glazed and burned before use, 
and are made largely of Portland cement. 
Mr. Eel’s report on the building bricks : 
Chemical combination, component parts, so-and- 
so. Impervious to water for a limited period ; 
then chemical reaction, and brick will gradually 
soften and go to pieces. Sample bricks, just 
made and dried ready for use, soak up in 
fourteen hours 3(0z. of water; when seventy 
hours old soaked up 1340z. of water; think 
in thirty days will take up a fourth of its own 
weight of water in twenty-four hours. 

“The report of my general utility men is that 
the finished products and the unfinished pro- 
ducts, being hauled from the works, are loaded 
on a scow in the East River; destination of the 
scow, ‘to be hauled to sea and dumped by 
tug company.’ 
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“The material being hauled to the works 
consists of slag and ashes shipped in carload 
lots from a works in New Jersey, and also a 
carload of rock from Sicilian Islands, which is 
shipped to Colonel Z—— from a cement works 
in New Jersey.” 

Walser stopped reading and looked at me. 
“Now, Foster,” he continued, “I am_ perfectly 
familiar with this rock ; we use quantities of it 
as a combiner in manufacturing many of our 
own products, and it is the only thing in this 
outfit that is genuine. The whole process is a 
fake, a fraud, a swindle laid from the ground 
up! Owing to the length of time Mr. Milhall 
has known you as an upright, straightforward 
business man, I can’t and don’t believe that you 
are in the swindle part of this; it only came 
handy for these people, looking for a bigger 
victim, to hook you up to it and Jet you pull it 
along. I haven’t the time nor the money to 
undertake the prosecution of these swindlers, 
but you can have my array of evidence to bring 
them to time, if you want to, and I will aid you 
in every way. ‘There is only one thing I can 
add—that, personally, I feel rather glad that 
this man has not discovered anything new; it 
would have cost us a lot of money to get going 
in it.” 

As Mr. Walser progressed with the readings 
from his reports, giving me a piercing glance 
occasionally, with Milhall sitting there also 
staring steadily at me, I felt myself going pale 
and red by turns, and when the finish came 
I couldn't do much more than gasp, “Good 
heavens!” However, I soon pulled myself 
together again, and began expressing my annoy- 
ance at having been led into an attempt to 
involve my old friend, Milhall, and incidentally 
others, in such a cleverly-arranged swindle. 

“That’s all right, Foster,” said Walser, kindly. 
“We are all returning to Pittsburg to-night quite 
content with our work.” 

Directly I left Mr. Walser I called up Colonel 
Z at his house on the telephone, and told 
him the results of the investigation. I would be 
at La Grande’s office for an explanation at ten 
o’clock the next morning, I said; and the 
explanation from him and from his partner 
would necessarily have to be very complete. 

I passed a very restless night, and sas at La 
Grande’s office at 9.30 in the morning. No one 
was there but the clerk. ‘The Colonel arrived 
at 10.15, and I went for him hot and strong. He 
defended himself by saying that ‘if the process 
was no good he was deceived as thoroughly as 
I, and, not only that, he had actually lost fifteen 
thousand dollars in money.” 

I did not hesitate to tell him that his state- 


ment was highly improbable, and that I should 
turn the matter over to my attorney and be 
guided by his advice in the matter. 

I went from La Grande’s office to the works 
in Brooklyn and found them running the same 
as on the previous day. I wanted to see Mr. 
Cotton, but was told he had not been there. 
I called La Grande’s office by ‘phone, but the 
clerk said La Grande had not been in, and after 
waiting three hours I gave up all hope of seeing 
him that day. : 

‘There was a café and buffet on the opposite 
side of the street, about half a block away from 
the Brooklyn works, and as I had now become 
of an inquiring turn of mind myself I crossed 
to the buffet and while drinking a glass of ale 
engaged the attendant in conversation. 

“What are they making at the factory across 
the street?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” he replied; “they 
just seem to start up and have a lot of men 
working there once in a while; then everything 
will shut down again. The place had been idle 
over a year until, about a month ago, they opened 
up for a day or two; then closed down again 
until about ten days ago, when they started up 
and have been working regularly ever since. 1 
think it’s a kind of mortar works.” 

The following morning I made another trip to 
the Brooklyn works. I found the doors locked, 
everything shut down, and about fifty workmen 
gathered about, one of whom asked if I was 
connected with the place. They said they had 
not been notified not to come to work, nor had 
they been paid for what they had done. The 
place was locked up tight. 

I went several times to La Grande’s office, but 
never saw him again, nor did I ever meet the 
“chemist,” Cotton, and the office soon had 
other tenants. I turned the matter over to my 
attorney, and let it stay there ; it seemed no use 
taking it further. Colonel Z. , however, 
stood his ground, and for some time I passed 
him occasionally on Wall Street. 

Being personally acquainted with Mr. H. H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company, I secured 
an interview with him. He told me he had no 
knowledge of the ‘ New Process,” and had never 
heard of Mr. Cotton. The owner of the build- 
ing in Brooklyn where the work was done 
informed me he had been paid one month’s 
rental in advance by Mr. La Grande for the use 
of the building and machinery. 

I am more than ever convinced now that 
one can’t be too careful in going into untried 
enterprises. There are new processes in manu- 
facturing, but there are also new processes in 
swindling. 
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A typical “ Black Hand" letter, similar to those received by hundreds of Italians in all parts of the United States. 


THE “BLACK HAND.” 


. 
By Wituiam Lorp WRIGHT, OF BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO. ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


So serious have the crimes of the “‘ Black Hand” gangs become in America that the Government has 

been moved to take drastic action and employ the Secret Service officials in an attempt to discover 

the head-quarters and the leading spirits of this murderous fraternity. One clue led the officers 

to the little city of Bellefontaine, and Mr. Wright relates what happened afterwards. “The facts only 

are stated,’ he writes. ‘I participated in the local raids, and have had opportunities to interview 
Government officials upon this important question.” 


meee HAT is the “ Black Hand”? Who 


SUT Nemesis of the Italian criminal in America, fell a 
¥ controls it? Who are its agents ? 


victim to the sinister order of ‘La Mano Nera”; 


A Me These questions echoed through- 
“ty 2) out the length and breadth of the 
—— United States when, early in the 
spring of 1909, a cablegram from Italy announced 
with brutal brevity that Joseph Petrosino, chief 
of the Italian Bureau of the New York City 
Secret Police, had been assassinated in the 
streets of Palermo while trailing fugitives from 
justice —assassinated, it was believed, by emis- 
saries of the “ Black Hand.” 

At once there became established in the 
mind of the American public the dread 
certainty that the “ Black Hand” was a definite 
organization, such as the Sicilian Mafia and the 
Neapolitan Camorra, a society of miscreants 
bound together by blood-curdling oaths, and 
having an international scope. It is still the 
opinion of many that Detective Petrosino, the 


that his death had long been decreed by one of 
the American chapters of the “Black Hand,” 
and that the Home Chapter at Palermo executed 
the dread sentence. But even now it is almost 
impossible to prove anything. 

Insistent demands from influential newspapers 
of the United States that the Government should 
take action to discover the ringleaders of this 
mysterious organization soon bore fruit, and 
“Uncle Sam’s” keenest detectives were quietly 
put to work. The Secret Service investigators 
have succeeded in divesting the “ Black Hand” 
of much of the glamour which imaginative 
writers have woven around its existence, but, 
coincidently, they are now satisfied that there 
is a central organization, and that this sinister 
society has international associations. 

But where is the location of this all-powerful 
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central organization? Who are the controlling 
spirits, the men who possess such dreadful power 
that “ Black Hand” agents, arrested in the very 
act, go to prison with lips sealed? Although 
the Government has undoubtedly dealt a 
staggering blow to the American branch of the 
nefarious band, the Secret Service Department 
confesses itself completely in the dark as to the 
inner workings of the murderous fraternity. No 
sooner are the operations of the “ Black Hand” 
agents checked in one locality than evidences of 
their handiwork develop in another. Eastward, 
westward, in the north and south, the lawless 
operations of the “ Black Hand” Society con- 
tinue, and the cowering victims either pay their 
tribute or suffer from the summary vengeance 
of these blackmailers. The United States 
authorities are bending every nerve to stamp 
out the evil, but in spite of their efforts the 


newspapers of many localities still report 
instances of “ Black Hand ” atrocities. 
According to the United States Secret 


Service, the “ Black Hand” is a title common 
to innumerable groups of criminals, operating 
under the direction of some secret central 
government. ‘These men are blackmailers, using 
murder, arson, kidnapping, and bomb-throwing 
as punishments for those who will not submit to 
their iniquitous demands. “ Black Hand ” is, 
in short, a handy name for a brand of crime 
peculiar to Italian criminals, who are successful 
in it because of the temperament of the foreign 
immigrants and their inborn dread of the 
extortionist. Whether the central government, 
which guides the “Black Hand” Society, is 
located in the United States or in Italy is some- 
thing which neither the Italian nor American 
authorities can discover. United States officers 
say the name of the American “ Black Hand” 
emanated from Chicago about ten years ago, 
when one of the first of many mysterious 
murders in the Italian quarter remained un- 
solved. The victim of the murder had received a 
warning that death would follow his failure to 
contribute a specified sum of money. ‘The letter 
was embellished with a crude drawing, repre- 
senting a fist clutching a dagger. The fist and 
dagger gave the name “ Black Hand ” —later to 
become unpleasantly familiar to every citizen of 
the country-—and the sinister sketch was soon a 
source of terror to all law-abiding Italians. 

As murders and other outrages became more 
frequent, the newspapers of New York and else- 
where in America gave wide circulation to 
“Black Hand” details, which considerably 
aided the Italian blackmailers, who live off the 
tribute they can wring from the timid and 
credulous. ; 

A few sheets of note-paper and some red ink 
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place a “Black Hand” chapter in the way of 
lucrative business. Members of the society, 
perhaps, notice that the proprietor of that little 
fruit-stand round the corner is obviously pros- 
pering. That is sufficient. A rude hand is 
sketched in red ink ; underneath is written a 
terse demand for a sum of money within the 
means of the intended victim, with a threat of 
death unless the cash is forthcoming. This is 
posted at the nearest box ; then the extortionists 
await results. 

The letter comes to the humble Italian among 
others. All unsuspecting he opens the epistle. 
His face blanches, his eyes start with terror, as 
the significance of the sinister note dawns upon 
him. The blow has fallen; the terrible “ Black 
Hand” has finally sought him. Tremblingly 
the man totters into his most private chamber, 
and there reads again the importunate demand. 
All that day he remains terror-stricken. His 
faithful wife and little ones notice his preoccupa- 
tion, but to anxious queries as to the cause he 
answers only in monosyllables. When evening 
comes he hurriedly collects his hard-earned 
savings, and, with many an uneasy glance over 
his shoulder, goes to the lonely spot designated 
and leaves the money. Then he is left in peace 
to make more money, and the “ Black Hand” 
chapter is supplied with funds for a space. Just 
the signature, “La Mano Nera,” is often enough, 
and it is very seldom that the terrified victim 
notifies the police. This unusual fact is one of 
the chief causes of the difficulty the authorities 
find in apprehending the blackmailers. If the 
recipient of a “ Black Hand” letter would go at. 
once to the police many of the blackmailers 
could be captured. But the victim’s last thought 
is of official protection. 

Every so-called ‘ Black Hand” atrocity is 
accomplished purposely, the police say ; for it 
adds to the public fear of the society. A lull in 
bomb-throwing or kidnapping does not neces- 
sarily mean that the miscreants are inactive, but 
rather that they are meeting with continued 
success, 

Italian bankers, store-keepers, proprietors of 
fruit-stands, and wholesale dealers in fruits are 
among the principal victims of the ‘“ Black- 
Handers.” Five hundred dollars is generally 
the smallest demand. Failure to pay the 
specified sum sometimes means a crude bomb 
dropped near the victim’s home or place of 
business, or the kidnapping of some innocent 
member of the marked man’s family. Agents 
of the organization are to be found in every 
walk of Italian life. The humble organ-grinder, 
who travels from town to town, may be an 
emissary ; a clerk in a fruit store may be a 
guiding spirit of the band; it has even been 
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discovered that Italian policemen in certain 
large cities are actually officials in some branch 
or chapter of the band. One whisper against 


the “Black Hand” may be overheard by an - 


employé or supposed dear friend and so bring 
down summary vengeance upon the head of the 


speaker. 
The public outcry over the bold assassination 


of Petrosino only curbed the activities of the - 


society for a very short time, and the universal 
demand that some action should be taken to 
check “Black Hand” lawlessness caused the 
Government to take a hand in the matter. 
While the shrewdest detectives of the larger 
American and Italian cities were fruitlessly 
searching for clues which might lead to the 
capture of Petrosino’s slayers, the United States 
Secret Service put its sometimes ponderous but 
ever-efficient machinery in motion against the 
fraternity. “Under the United States laws the 
Government Secret Service can only be em- 
ployed in tracing counterfeiters of currency and 
those who violate the postal laws. Here was an 
opportunity, for the Italian extortionists had 
repeatedly utilized the mails as a medium for 
circulating their threats, and a campaign against 
them was immediately organized. : 
What follows is the story of the United States 


developments of international interest. It is to 
be repeated, however, that although the Govern- 
ment is well satisfied with the result of its first 
struggle with the “ Black Hand,” still there is 
much left to be accomplished. Men who are 
undoubtedly high in the society’s councils have 
been imprisoned or deported, but they have 
remained obstinately silent as to the identity of 
the heads of the organization. The Govern- 
ment has not finished with the “ Black- 
Handers” by any means, and it remains to be 
seen how successful its efforts to stamp out this 
growing menace to society will prove. 

In Columbus, the capital of the State of Ohio, 
situated forty miles east of Bellefontaine, there 
is located the head-quarters of the great whole- 
sale fruit firm of John Amiconi and Co. Mr. 
Amiconi was born in Sicily, came to America, 
and started in business humbly. By frugality he 
rose rapidly, acquired money, and is to-day 
rated among the millionaires. 

Shortly after the assassination of Petrosino, 
Mr. Amiconi forwarded to the Post Office 
Department at Washington copies of innumer- 
able blackmailing letters he had received through 
the United States mails. Each letter was 
adorned with the usual “ Black Hand,” closed 
about a dagger’s hilt, while the sums of money 


‘The police head-quarters at Bellefontaine, where the journalists held their conference with the officers. 
From a Photograph. 


Government's initial combat with the powerful 
‘Mano Nera.” Instead of the action occurring 
in the foreign quarters of New York, Chicago, 
or Pittsburg, the thread of intrigue and mystery 
led the detectives straight to the peaceful little 
city ot Bellefontaine, in Central Ohio, which had 


the misfortune to provide the stage-setting for 
Vol. xxv.—34, 


demanded increased with each letter, and the 
destruction of Amiconi, his family, and his 
business was threatened unless the sum named 
was promptly paid, the fate of Petrosino being 
cited as an example of what happened to 
those who ignored the “ Black Hand ” notices. 
Mr. Amiconi, who has aided thousands of his 
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fellow - countrymen, financially and otherwise, 
petitioned protection from the Government, as 
a naturalized citizen. 

There had flourished in’ Bellefontaine for 
some years a small fruit firm. In 1900 one 
Frank De Farano, who had recently arrived from 
Italy to join the company, was found one morm- 
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tinually, and rain fell in torrents, At the police 
head-quarters, just without the private sanctum 
of the chief, Mr. Edward L. Faulder, there 
waited a group of impatient newspaper corre- 
spundents. Early in the evening the members 
of the Fourth Estate had received messages 
which caused an unusual stir. Various Press 
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is a mistake for * 


ing by the police--murdered. Salvatore Dirra, 
a member of the firm, was loud in his protests 
that he would avenge the sudden death of his 
young cousin, but he, too, was shot down a few 
months later in the fruit store by John Dirra, a 
nephew. Dirra told the police that his uncle 
had rushed at him with a stiletto, and that he 
fired in self-defence. He was acquitted by the 
specially-convened Grand Jury. During a search 
of the elder Dirra’s effects the police discovered 
a number of “ Black Hand” letters, said to have 
been transcribed in Dirra’s handwriting. 

After Dirra’s death there arrived one day in 
Bellefontaine an Italian named Collegrio Nic- 
cariotic. He was a quiet, unassuming fellow, and 
he told new acquaintances that he had formerly 
resided in Marion, Ohio, an adjacent city. He 
became a clerk in a fruit company, and by his 
affability became a favourite with the customers. 
He stated that he was engaged to marry a girl in 
sunny Italy, and that the ceremony was only 
delayed while he saved some money with which 
to start housekeeping. 

The evening of June 8th, 1909, was stormy 
in Bellefontaine. ‘The thunder crashed con- 


* Nicarriotic." 


associations and foreign newspapers had wired 
their Bellefontaine representatives to “get busy,” 
as news had come from Washington that Secret 
Service men were in Bellefontaine on the trail of 
“Black Hand” leaders. Upon receipt of this 
startling information, of course, the gentlemen 
of the Press had made a concerted rush to the 
authorities, and were now gathered, an anxious 
but vigilant group, just outside the portals of 
the office of the chief of police. 

The evening lengthened and the storm grew 
worse, but no recognition of the repeated 
appeals of the journalists was* forthcoming. 
Messengers from the telegraph-offices delivered 
insistent messages from the city newspapers de- 
manding information from their representatives. 
In the vernacular, ‘Black Hand” stories are 
considered “hot stuff,” and night editors in Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and New York City fretted 
and fumed because no “story” had yet come 
over the wires. 

Another concerted attack was made upon 
the inner office door, and at last there was a 
response. ‘he door swung open; the ubiqui- 
tous journalists were ushered into the apartment 
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and motioned to seats. Chief of Police Faulder 
then introduced them to two strangers, who 
had evidently been in lengthy consultation 
with him. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Faulder, “these gentlemen 
are United States Post Office inspectors, 
Messrs. J. L. Hosford and Charles Tate. 
There is a ‘big story’ for all of you in what is 
going to happen. But—-—” and here the chief 
paused impressively for a moment, “not one 
word must go out to the newspapers to-night. 

“Before morning we expect to capture an 
Italian criminal long sought for by the Govern- 
ment. This man and his confederates are 
shrewd and desperate. An indiscreet word 
now and he might escape us. If you are 
willing to take the risk you can accompany us 
on this raid. Now, I have teen frank with you, 
and I place you all upon your honour to say 
nothing whatever until the raid is over.” 

The chief’s request was echoed by the Secret 
Service men, and I am pleased to say that not 
a single member of the newspaper fraternity 
violated the official’s confidence. While 
numerous indignant inquiries were wired to 
Bellefontaine reporters, and more than one 
editor raged at the seeming inactivity of ‘b 
correspondent, behind those closed doors in 
the police head- 
quarters officers 
and newspaper 
men prepared to 
seek the haunts | 
of the “Black | 
Hand” gang. | 

In tracing the 
“Black Hand” 
letters received 
by Mr. Amiconi 
at Columbus, the 
inspectors were 
led, after untiring 
search, to Belle- | 
fontaine. The’ | 

“detectives asser- 
ted that Colle- 
grio Niccariotic, 
the quiet Italian 
clerk, was a So 
criminal of inter- 
national reputa- a 
tion. They even termed him the “ King of the 
Black-Handers.” They told us about crimes of 
blackmail and arson which they claimed had been 
planned, if not executed, by the innocent-looking 
Sicilian who had become so popular in Bellefon- 
taine. The officers further asserted that Niccariotic 
was known to have been in Palermo, Italy, at 
the time Petrosino was assassinated, and that it 


‘The primitive but where Niccariotic was arrested. 
From a Photograph. 


was not improbable that he was among those who 
had planned the bold murder. His real name 
was then, and is still, unknown to the Italian 
or American Secret Police. The Government 
detectives were confident that Niccariotic knew 
all about the letters that had been sent to the 
Columbus fruit-dealer. All these charges were 
afterwards proven in court to be true. The 
web of evidence had enmeshed the man, and 
it only remained for the authorities to gather in 


. the fish now unconsciously approaching the net. 


It was three o’clock in the morning. The 
storm had steadily increased in violence, and 
was now at its worst. In the proximity of a 
hovel situated in the south-western outskirts of 
Bellefontaine shadowy forms flitted to and fro. 
This primitive cabin, according to the police, 


Sheltered Niccariotic, who lodged with other 


fruit-venders, who were supposedly innocent of 
their compatriot’s escapades. Mr. Faulder, 
familiar with the locality, assigned policemen, 
Secret Service officers, and journalists, all heavily- 
armed, to various vantage points, and then the 
cordon slowly drew in upon the house. Not a 
light was to be seen in the dwelling, but 
occasional flashes’ of lightning threw the land- 
scape, with all of its squalid detail, into bold relief. 

With revolvers drawn and ready for instant 
use, the posse 
drew nearer and 
nearer. Instruc- 
tions had been 
passed along to 
open fire upon 
the slightest pro- 
vocation. Nic- 
cariotic was cer- 
tain to stop at 
nothing in an 
endeavour to 
escape. 

The inspectors 
and Faulder 
approached the 
doorway, while 
others guarded 
windows and the 
rear of the house. 
Mr. Faulder’s 
pounding upon 
the door with 
the handle of a revolver was answered by a 
chorus of dogs. Soon a light appeared, flitting 
from window to window, and from the interior 
an Italian voice hesitatingly demanded, “Who 
is there?” 

“Open the door—quick!” was the urgent 
command. 

There came the rattling of chains, the door 
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swung slowly open, and a frightened countenance 
appeared at the opening. ‘The Chief of Police 
promptly thrust one foot into the crack, the 
door was forced, and the officers crowded into 
the apartment beyond. 

The vicious dogs had to be beaten back with 


found a large tin case filled to the bnm with 
gold and silver coin. The hoard was .con- 
fiscated and Niccariotic handcuffed and escorted 
to prison. < 

Day had dawned before the raid was finally 
completed, and then the journalists had their 


“With « snarl of rage the man reached for # shot-gun which lay under his bed.” 


clubbed revolvers and guns before the police 
reached an upper room, where, startled from a 
sound sleep, Niccariotic was discovered. With 
a snarl of rage the man reached for a shot-gun 
which lay under his bed. Before he could grab 
it, however, he faced the muzzles of three 
revolvers and sullenly surrendered. 

The inspectors then instituted a search, first 
herding the occupants of the house into one 
room, under a heavy guard. A regular arsenal 
was found in the room recently occupied by 
Niccariotic — three shot-guns with sawed-off 
barrels, daggers, knives, and a number of 
murderous-looking pistols. Under the bed was 


innings, and the exciting details were flashed to 
all parts of the United States. 

A trunk found in Niccariotic’s room was 
ransacked, and Secret Service Inspector J. F. 
Oldfield, who had planned the raid from his 
Columbus head-quarters, announced that blood- 
curdling “ Black Hand” literature had been found. 

Simultaneously with Niccariotic’s arrest there 
came news of the capture in Marion, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Dennison, Ohio, of other Italians 
who had all posed as fruit-dealers, but whom 
the Government charged with operating under 
the “Black Hand” banner. They were all 
imprisoned. 
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Mayor Niven's bouse—The bomb was buried through the right-hand tround-Soor window. 
pe Marea From a Photograph. 


Chief Inspector Oldfield took occasion. to 
compliment the Bellefontaine authorities for 
their aid in apprehending the ringleader; but 
developments soon proved that powerful “ Black 
Hand ” members were still at large, and that the 
Bellefontaine authorities had not yet finished 
with this secret organization, which, as will later 


be seen, had apparently sworn a vendetta upon — 


all concerned with Niccariotic’s arrest. : 

After the ringleader’s capture it was s ordered 
from the secret head-quarters of : 
the band that-other members of 
the society should hurry td his 
assistance. The most resource- 
ful attorneys available were 
retained to aid the imprisoned 
Italian, who had posed as a 
penniless stranger. 

The first move of the defence 
was to endeavour to secure the | 
prisoner’s release from jail upon 
a writ of habeas corpus. While 
the question was being argued 
on June roth, Chief of Police 
Faulder gave several of his 
officers a signal, and they slipped 
from the court-room. Going to 
the prison, they put the Italian 
into a conveyance and dis- 


Pr 
Mr, William R. Niven, Mayor of 
Bellefontaine. 
From a Photograph. 


appeared with him. For hours Niccariotic was 
driven all over the vicinity of Bellefontaine, 
and late that night was taken into the city and 
again locked in his cell. Secret Service head- 
quarters at Columbus had in the meanwhile 
been notified, and the Government ordered the 
inspectors back to Bellefontaine. Before any 
legal writ could be served Niccariotic was en 


. route to Columbus, and upon arrival there was 


lodged in the Federal prison. 

Foiled by the Government, 
the “Black Hand” powers 
resolved upon one last coup, 
confidently designed to serve as 
an object-lesson to those who 
dared to oppose the operations 
of the society. They turned 
their attention to the head of 
the Bellefontaine municipality, 
Mayor William R. Niven. The 
mayor had excited the enmity 
of the desperadoes because of 
his energy in signing search- 
warrants and affidavits against 
Niccariotic. 

About three o’clock on the 
morning of June 15th a bomb 
was hurled through the front 
window of the mayor’s-home. 
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The deadly missile exploded with a loud report, 
partially wrecking the interior of the residence. 
‘Iwo policemen, standing a square away, heard 
the crash, saw the ensuing bursts of flame, and 
also noticed several men hurrying from the 
scene. ‘The officers, however, did not pursue, 
because they thought the strangers were running 
to give the fire-alarm. The Fire Department was 
later summoned by the police, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the dwelling was 
saved from destruction. Mayor Niven was 
away from home at the time, but returned to 
the city twenty minutes after the damage to his 
property occurred. 

The bomb was found to have been rudely 
fashioned from a quart glass bottle, which had 
been filled with nails and pieces of iron, together 
with some powerful explosive. It was the 
mayor’s custom to sit reading until a late hour 
at night, occupying a position near the window 
through which the bomb had been hurled. 
The outrage was undoubtedly an attempt to 
assassinate the mayor—as bold an attempt in 
its way as the more successful endeavour to kill 


Detective Petrosino in Italy. Mayor Niven 
later admitted that he had received several 
“Black Hand” letters, and was aware that he 
and his officers might be attacked. 

The men who threw the bomb into Mayor 
Niven’s home, despite unwearying search, have 
never been arrested ; but such energetic efforts 
were put forth by the police that no further 
trouble from the “ Black Hand” organization 
has been experienced in Bellefontaine. 

Niccariotic and others, proven members of 
the “ Blick Hand,” are in prison and will be 
deported by “ Uncle Sam,” but they suffer their 
punishment in silence. Not one word can the 
Government officials force the prisoners to say . 
concerning the internal affairs of the dread 
society. And, meanwhile, others have evidently 
taken up the work where Niccariotic and his 
confederates left off, for the newspapers publish 
details of “ Black Hand” atrocities almost every 
day. The Government is determined to put an 
end to the American operations of the society. 
Can this difficult task be accomplished? Only 
the future can answer the question. 


Crowds thronging the streets of Bellefontaine after the outrage at the Mayor's house. 
From a Photograph 
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CARAVAN 
TOUR. 


By Mrs. FRED MaturIN 
BY 
{. Brock, 
R.I. 


So popular have Mrs. Maturin’s numerous 
contributions proved that some time ago 
we commissioned her to make a caravan 
tour through the English counties on our 
behalf. She met with all sorts of adven- 
tures and misadventures, which she des- 
cribes in her usual humorous fashion in 
the articles, and readers of Mrs. Maturin’s 
former narratives will not need to be told 
they have a treat in store in this most 
amusing series. The first instalment 
describes the authoress’s unfortunate 
experiences with Caravan No.1 and “Over- 
the - Hills - and - Far - Away.” 


Daa AY r6th.—It’s rather early for a 

N) caravan tour, but, the weather being 
MAL divine and warm, I have decided 
See to lose no time in starting, for after 
my wild life in Africa I find a 
conventional London flat very cramping to 
the soul. When I say this, people who have 
caravanned remark, “A London flat may cramp 
your soul, but a caravan cramps your body, 
which is much the most uncomfortable of the 
two.” But I’m not going to listen to all that 
nonsense. I’ve often noticed how, if people 
can’t have some fun themselves, they will move 
heaven and earth to prevent you from having 
any, and so their jealous comments are not 
going to stop me. That it is a glorious life I 
am quite convinced. 

May 17th.—I am hard at work reading up 
books on caravanning. There is an enormous 
amount to learn, and one’s comfort entirely 


The Authoress, Mrs. Fred Maturia, and her caravan. 
From a Photograph. 


depends on learning it all before the start instead 
of-after. A man who has caravanned says that’s 
nearly impossible, and that nothing on earth but 
bitter experience teaches you how to caravan. 
“As gold must be tried by fire, so the cara- 
vanner must be taught by pain.” So says this 
person, but the people who have written the 
books on caravanning entirely disagree with him 
and advise you to buy their books at once. So 
I’m in an arm-chair reading and making notes 
in a little book from morning till night. 

May 18th.—Things are progressing. It takes 
a lot to depress me. Wherever I go I hear 
appalling stories of caravanning, and receive 
warnings of all kinds, but I simply don’t listen. 
The man who wants to hire me his caravan says 
it’s sour grapes; and certainly a caravan is a 
delightful-looking thing, and I have taken his, 
and went down to see it yesterday. I fell in 
love with the whole thing at once. ‘There he 
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sat carelessly in an arm-chair in the caravan, 
one leg crossed over the other, and had tea 
ready for me on a_ brightly - burning little 
kitchener, upon which a dear little kettle hissed 
and bubbled. ‘lhe smoke went up through the 
roof, and it all looked delicious and gipsyfied. 

He took me round it, requesting me not to 
touch the walls, “ because they were just newly 
painted.” I saw bits of blue sky between the 
panels here and there, and remarked on it ; but 
he always had some airy reply : ‘‘ Bless my soul, 
you must’ have ventilation!” and so on, so I 
didn't bother, and I think it is all right. 1 said 
I would take it up to the end of the summer, 
and he looked very pleased ! 

May roth.—An agreement about three yards 
long has arrived by post, and “will I please 
sign it at once?” 

I can’t understand a lot of it. It’s evident a 
lawyer drew it out, for it begins in enormous 
letters “* Whereas,” and I am referred to every 
two lines as the said ‘So-and-so.” There are 
other expressions about being “seized possessed,” 
as if I had got a devil in me which must be 
expelled. Now and then there suddenly appears 
a new word which hasn’t anything to do with the 
rest, such as “Herein” and “Inasmuch as”; 
these are printed big, just to catch your eye and 
confuse you. As I got more-and more muddled 
each time I looked at it, I decided to go and see 
the man myself and ask him if he could throw 
any light upon this lengthy agreement, which 
mamma declared was all on his side; for there 
were pages about being responsible for the safe 
return of the caravan, sound and intact, and 
not a word to say it was guaranteed sound and 
intact to start with; which didn’t seem fair. 
Already, I felt, 1 was beginning to learn some- 
thing about caravans. I had a long confab with 
the man, and he read me out the agreement in 
a very gentle, unctuous voice; and somehow it 
didn’t sound half so bad like that. 

“A very nice, politely- worded agreement, 
but——” 

And I didn’t finish. 

“You see,” he said, “a caravan’s a queer 
thing. It’s a house on wheels, and we can’t tell 
what you may do to it when you get it away, 
so we must protect ourselves. All sorts of 
accidents can happen to caravans. You go 
through a gate too narrow—off comes the side! 
You pass under branches—you leave your chim- 
ney in mid-air and knock a hole in the roof. 
Then you write abusing us because the rain 
drips on to your face at night. You rush helter- 
skelter down a hill like the side of a house, 
dashing into the peaceful premises of the village 
grocer below, and you put all the blame on the 
brake.” 
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“ But, as we ourselves shall be in the cara- 
van, we shall naturally take care of our own 
lives,” I ventured to suggest. 

“Let’s hope so,” he replied, as if he couldn’t 
quite see the importance cf our existences ; 
“but people who caravan are proverbially 
happy-go-lucky, or they wouldn’t caravan.” 

In the end I didn’t sign, because the man 
hadn’t the necessary stamp ready, and I am to 
sign when I take the caravan over in three days 
from now. 

May 2oth.—The entire establishment and 
family is in excitement over my caravan tour: 
I wired yesterday to my brother to send his 
faithful henchman Robert up from the West of 
England, and he has arrived. He will, I 
suppose, often appear in my articles (unless he 
gets killed), so I’ve taken his photograph as a 
precautionary measure. He is to drive my 
horse and make himself generally useful. 
Connie also accompanies me, and she is in- 
cluded in the picture. Already Connie and 
Robert have become in these few hours house- 
hold words. Hardly ever are they referred to 
as s¢parate entities. In the eyes of the family, 
neither is complete without the other. 

Connie, let me explain, is a dear little lady, 
my companion-help. And Robert is a family 
factotum, handed round the clan as may be 
convenient. Sometimes he is let out furnished, 
which means with clothes and livery; some- 
times unfurnished, which means without clothes 
and livery ; and sometimes on the hire-purchase 
system, as it were, the hirer paying so much a 
month for the use of Robert and his clothes. 

May a2ist.—To-day I took Connie to a 
certain camping store to choose tents and other 
paraphernalia for ourselves. 

It’s evident that camp furniture is not the 
essence of comfort. You can’t get your legs 
under camp tables, camp chairs shut up when 
you try to sit on them, and camp baths won't 
hold water. 

“But surely,” said Connie, looking bewildered 
at this extraordinary statement from the shop- 
man, “if a bath is to be of any use at all, it 
should hold water?” 

The shopman sighed. 

“Tn caravan life the rough, madam, must be 
taken with the smooth,” he said. ‘This bath 
will hold water for at least five minutes after 
being filled. All the—er—occupant has to do 
is to—er—hurry up.” 

He next showed us a cyclist’s tent of thin 
alpaca—for Robert. It was about two feet high, 
and a good deal shorter than Robert himself. 
He recommended them for lightness. “‘ Robert,” 
said he (speaking of him as if he had known 
him all his life), “can carry this tent in one 
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hand, pitch it in five minutes, and will find it 
perfectly delightful camping in open fields, 
commons, and such-like. All he has to do is 
to take care that the cows don’t tread on it and 
make a hole in it in the night.” z 

“Or make a hole in him,” I suggested ; “for 


there’s no doubt (touching the flimsy affair, a‘ 


mere umbrella) that a hole in the tent would 
inevitably mean a hole in Robert.” 

Again the shopman sighed ; again he said 
that in caravan life the rough must be taken 
with the smooth. . 

“But,” said Connie, “it seems to be nearly 
all rough and very little smooth.” 

“ How will Robert keep dry in that toy tent,” 
said I, ‘on pouring wet nights? Can he sleep 


my young days, madam, a man was not made of 
sugar or salt that he would melt with a wetting.” 

“Can he dress himself inside that tent?” 
suddenly inquired Connie. : 

“Certainly he can,” said the shopman, be- 
coming alert. ‘My wife slept in one of these. 
tents all one summer, and managed perfectly.” 

And he sat up and showed us how she used 
to pull her clothes on over her head ; he tied 
imaginary strings, did up imaginary buttons, and 
even started to do his hair as a woman would— 
plucking imaginary hairpins from his mouth and 
sticking them into his skull. 

“That’s all right for a woman,” whispered 
Connie to me. ‘But how would Robert ever 


get on his—his—well, his nether garments ?” 


full length in it, and won't his nose go through 
the roof?” 

“Not unless his nose is very — er — pro- 
nounced,” said the shopman; “and he can 
certainly sleep very comfortably in it. I will 
have it pitched to show you.” 

He did, and, what’s more, got on to his hands 
and knees and crawled into the tent himself on 
all fours, lying gingerly down, his knees tucked 
up and _a beatific smile upon his face as he 
closed his eyes, as much as to say, “This is 
delightful.” 

But I wasn’t taken in. 

“If it rains,” said I, “and Robert wants to 
stretch his legs out after being cramped up on 
the caravan all day, his legs will get wet.” 

“Surely,” murmured the shopman from under 


the tent, “ Robert can bear a /it//e wetting? In 
Vol. xxv.—35. 


“He wouldn't get them on at all,” I replied ; 
“at least, not inside that tent. He'll have to 
come out in the open to put ‘hem on.” 

“Oh!” cried Connie, turning pale ; and again 
the shopman began, “In caravan life the rough 
must be taken with the——” 

“Til take the tent,” said I, interrupting, “and 
Robert must take his chance.” 

May 22nd.—We are now in our caravan— 
our home for the next four months—and ere 
at present looking for a horse to pull it. ‘The 
weather is still quite perfect, and the caravan is 
drawn up in a beautiful field on the edge of a 
wood, entirely blue with hyacinths, The two 
tents—Connie’s and Robert’s—are pitched, and 
it all looks very homely and pretty. The 
entire village collected to see us into the field, 
the local constable following, just to examine 
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From a} The “Land Yacht."* (Photograph. 


us and make sure we were not common gipsies 
bent on robbing the hen-roosts of the adjacent 
farm so soon as it got dark. Finding we didn’t 
speak Romany, were not garbed in rags, with 
red handkerchiefs round our heads, and that we 
wore shoes and stockings, he entered something 
in his note-book and retired. 

This is a perfectly beautiful village in the 
hills of Surrey. From the caravan windows we 
can see for miles, for we are on the top of the 
hills. We have gathered hyacinths from the 
adjacent wood and filled jars with them. At 
present I like caravanning, though I suppose 
the test comes when you begin to move. The 
agreement is not signed yet. The caravan 
owners live hard by this field, and have an- 
nounced that they are coming to have the agree- 
ment signed on Monday, the Sabbath not being 
a suitable day for such transactions. This is 
Saturday. 

Sunday, May 23rd.—Heavy clouds are gather- 
ing in the sky, and this morning Robert, who 
had been examining the caravan under and over, 
came to me and told me he feared it is about 
three hundred years old, and will go to pieces 
on the first hill. 

“ But,” said I, “it all looks so nice, Robert.” 

“Things isn’t always what they seems, 
madam,” said Robert, sagely; “the axles is 
split, the roof is shaky, the sides is wobbly. 
Nothin’ shuts what should shut, and nothin’ 
opens what should open.” 


“Good heavens, Robert! What 
shall I do, then? Luckily, I haven't 
signed the agreement.” 

“And don’t you, madam,” said 
Robert, looking up at the sky. “At 
all events, wait tll we’ve had some 
rain; and that ain’t far off.” 

“But directly I get the horse, 
Robert, I wanted to start for Land's 
End.” 

“ And you'd have got there, madam, 
within the first hour, or I’m much 
mistook. End of everythink !” 

“Oh—how terrible! How happy 
we were all going tobe! And I was 
having a pretty little board printed, 
calling the caravan the “ Wide World.” 

“Not at all a bad name, madam,” 
said Robert, “for so soon as the rain 
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comes there'll be precious little caravan to be 
seen and plenty of ‘wide world’!” 

With these comforting assurances we are 
about to retire to rest. 


May 2g9th.—We are back in London! The- 


rain came down in buckets about 4 a.m., and 
within ten minutes I was washed out of my bed 
and my mattress 
soaked, while 
rivers poured 
through the roof. 

“This is too 
much,” said I, 
wading about the 
vehicle. “I’m glad 
I haven’t signed 
the agreement.” 

There was a 
somewhat heated 
argument with the 
owner, but finally 
we quitted the van 
and were soon on 
our way back to 
London, the 
poorer by about 
five pounds, but 
richer in caravan 
experience. So 
ends my acquaint- 
ance with Caravan 
No. 1. 

May 30th. —I 
have just heard of 
a charming cara- 
van belonging to 
a cavalry officer 
“suddenly ordered 
abroad.” 

It’s got a nice 
name, too—“Over- 
the-Hills-and-Far-Away ”~-and he has sent me 
a photograph of it, with himself lounging against 
the door, with cushions behind him and a 
Cigarette in his mouth, and‘ he will let it to me 
for a song, with his own old cavalry charger to 
pull it. I am going down to Aldershot to see 
it to-day. 

Having nowhere to live for the rest of the 
summer (all my plans having been made for 
caravanning), Robert, Connie, and myself are 
camping out in an empty flat, let by the week, 
So that we can get away any day. I have no 
furniture in it, of course, except what we hired 
for Caravarr No. 1, so a tent is spread out on 
My floor for a carpet, and I am everlastingly 
falling over the ropes. I have the one chair 
and Connie the one table, while Robert sits on 
the kitchen dresser when he needs repose. We 
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Robert and Connie. 


all sleep on the floor, and I must say caravan 
life in a bare London flat is not enticing, and 
we are longing to be off again. ‘This time, 
horse and all being available, and my landlord 
a gentleman, I’m hoping for better luck. 

June 22nd.— Having arranged everything satis- 
factorily with the gallant owner of ‘“ Over-the- 
Hills-and - Far- 
Away,” I am 
taking over his 
caravan to-morrow 
at Woking. His 
old charger, Grena- 
dier, goes with it. 
His van is not a 
pretty one, being 
evidently a furni- 
ture or prison van 
with a hole made 
in the roof and 
windows let in, and 
looks awfully heavy 
for one horse. 


Captain D—-, 
however, says 
Grenadier could 


pull a house, and 
took me to see 
him. My _ heart 
sank rather, for he 
is a huge chestnut, 
aud when I spoke 
in a soothing tore 
and said, “There, 
then; was he a 
nice old horse?” 
and things of that 
sort, which always 
propitiate horses 
with any gratitude 
in them at all, 
Grenadier flattened his tail, laid back his ears, 
and made a vicious grab at my shoulder. I 
only just got away in time. 

“Will he do that in the shafts of ‘Over-the- 
Hills-and-Far-Away’?” said I. “I do hope he'll 
be all right with that huge van behind him.” 

Captain D. said of course he wouldn’t do 
it in the shafts. It was all “fun.” “ There’s 
only one thing you'll have to take care of,” he 
said, “and that’s military music. He loves it, 
and, having been a charger, you see, he wants to 
be off across the parade-ground. He might 
resent having the van behind him, so Robert 
must hold his head.” 

“Has Grenadier never been in the caravan 
before, then?” I asked, and Captain D—— 
said certainly he had, for when Captain D. "3 
grandmother had died in Leicestershire 
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and had expressed the wish in her will to be 
cremated in Woking, “ Over-the-Hills-and-Far- 
Away ” had gone the whole way to Leicestershire 
to fetch the old lady, and Grenadier had been 
chosen for the job. 

Why I felt so uncomfortable on hearing of 
this I don’t quite know; but somehow it 
depressed me. 

June 26th.—We are now in “ Over-the-Hills- 
and-Far-Away ” and are making for Kent, where 
we hear whole fields of strawberries are going 
bad for want of eating, so I decided to head in 
that direction and reduce housekeeping bills. 
This has cheered Robert and Connie up, for 
Captain D. went and let out in their 
presence all about the cremated grand- 
mother, and Robert remarked he never had 
been able to stand ghosts, and never could. 

I said, “ Now, 
Robert, what 
nonsense! I 
know for a fact 
that cremated 
people don’t have 
ghosts. The 
Psychical Re- 
search Society will 
tell you that.” 

We got off from 
Woking about 
two in the after- 
noon, after a most 
awful hullabaloo 
over lost luggage 
— lost because 
Robert was too 
busy bidding his 
young woman 
good-bye on the 
Waterloo __piat- 
form to keep his 
eye on the piles 
of things, and a 
Beatrice stove 
has disappeared 
for good and for 
all. 

This is our first 
essay at moving 
along in a cara- 
van, and all my 
visions of writing 
a complete novel 
and making my- 
self new dresses 
and doing fancy- 
work during my 
tour have vani- 
shed into thin 
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air, for the jolting is so frightful that you 
have to clutch everything around you for fear it 
will break, and you yourself are violently pitched 
from one end of the van to the other, or else up 
against the roof, or your head goes through a 
window ; so occupation of any sort or kind is 
impossible. 

Grenadier is behaving fairly well, and indeed 
at first (imbued, evidently, with recollections of 
his last tour from Leicestershire) he moved 
along at a sort of Dead-March-in-Saul pace. 

We are now camping on our first pitch—a 
village six miles from Woking, which not 
even the inhabitants seem to know the name 
of. 

July sth.—I haven’t written for some time. 
Once more we are back in London! My 
caravan tour was abruptly interrupted by an 
untoward fate. 

Everything 
went gaily for a 
day or two, and 
then, somewhere 
near _Pirbright, 
we came across 
miles of troops 
camping out, and 
Grenadier be- 
came a changed 
horse. 

No one could 
do anything with 
him at all. At 
the first sniff of 
military music on 
the breeze (“ The 
Girl I Left Be 
hind Me’), 
Grenadier kicked 
up his hind legs 
with such violence 
that Robert, sit- 
ting driving, with 
the Rippingille 
stove as a seat, 
was sent flying 
off the narrow 
ledge clean over 
Grenadier’s head, 
turning a com- 
plete somersault 
in the air and 
landing on_ his 
nose on a lot of 
flints.” I would 
have given worlds 
for a snapshot 
of him while he 
turned over in 
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the air, and I rushed for my camera, but was, of 
course, too late. 

Grenadier kicked the platform off the cara- 
van, wrecked the Rippingille stove, and then 
started off helter-skelter towards where ‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” came from. 

Robert was left in the ditch, and Connie and 
I couldn’t even reach the reins to stop Grenadier 
in his mad course. We leaned over the door 
and shrieked, and the next minute over went the 
caravan into the hedge, which just saved us from 
being killed. 

Grenadier was rapidly let loose from his bonds 
in the shafts by a ploughman who came vaulting 
over a gate—alarmed by our terrific screams ; and 
hardly had he got free when away he careered 
down the road, half his harness still on him— 
and we have never seen him since. 

We righted the caravan and hired a horse 
passing along the road to draw us to the 
nearest town, where I sat down and wrote 
and told Captain D—— he could have 
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his caravan back—I simply couldn’t go on in 
it. And I added, “ Have you seen anything of 
Grenadier ?” 

I got a reply by return post saying Grenadier 
had arrived at Captain ID——’s late one night 
“one mass of foam”—as if that were my fault! 
There was not a word about what were we doing 
without him ! 

To make another long story short, Captain 
D— and I nearly quarrelled over it, but didn’t. 

- He agreed that Grenadier was not suited for 
caravanning, and he decided to sell him to an © 
undertaker who would paint him black and 
sober him down. The last I heard of Grenadier 
he was a reformed character, and had quite 
gone back to his Dead-March-in-Saul paces. 
“ Over-the-Hills-and-Far-Away ” is to be turned 
back into a furniture van. 

And we are on the look-out for Caravan 
No. 3. I’ve learnt quite a lot about caravans, and 
am hoping that my next venture will prove all we 
wish, and our caravan tour then begin in earnest. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A REMARKABLE REPUBLIC. 


By H. E. Brownine. 


The great square at Andorra-le-Villa, the capital of the Republic. 


An account of the quaint little medizval Republic of Andorra, the tiny independent State which lies 
sandwiched in between France and Spain. The manners and customs of the Andorrans have 
scarcely changed at all during twelve hundred years; they will not tolerate such things as railways, 
telephones, or cameras, and their laws and methods of life are distinctly peculiar. The pictures 


illustrating the article are made from photographs taken with the utmost difficulty with a small 


“detective ’’ camera disguised as a gourd. 


ee) EDGED in like a debatable land 
CAPM between France and Spain lies a 
@ quaint little State which calls itself 
the “Republic of the Valleys of 
Andorra,” and dates its foundation 
from the year 782, when Charlemagne gave its 
people a Charter of Independence, as a reward 
for the aid they had given him in his struggle to 
drive out the Saracens from Barcelona and Seo 
d'Urgel. This charter,one of their most pre- 
cious possessions, is still preserved in a curious 
iron armoury with six locks, which stands in the 
House of Parliament at Andorra-la-Villa, the 
metropolis of this miniature State. 

From time to time, during the changeful 
history of Europe, Charlemagne’s charter has 


been confirmed by various monarchs; even 
Napoleon, ruthless destroyer though he was, 
spared this miniature Republic as “une curiosité 
publique.” It certainly is a public curiosity, 
patriarchal and primitive to an almost incredible 
degree—a wonderful living, breathing bit of the 
antique world, lying intact on the face of modern 
Europe. Andorra has no written history, no 
written laws; everything is done according to 
traditions, handed down from generation to 
generation, and the form of government and 
the manners and customs of the people are 
essentially the same to-day as they were twelve 
hundred years ago. 

The fact of the Republic’s isolated position 
contributes as much as anything to this curious 
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state of affairs. The Andorrans are almost as 
conservative as the Chinese. They mistrust 
foreigners and foreign inventions, and have a 
rooted objection to such things as photographic 
cameras, railways, telegraph wires, telephones, 
and other modernities, which, to their minds, 
savour only of Sodom and Gomorrah and that 
wicked world whose far-off echoes occasionally 
reach their. ears and shock their sensibilities. 
Nature has provided them with impregnable 
fortifications in the shape of Pyrenean masses 
that shut them in completely and securely on 
every hand, and they have no mind to allow 
their peaceful harmony to be disturbed. Let 
other nations quarrel and fight with each other 
if they choose; Andorra has no ambitions. 
She never has had any. The confines of the 
country at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury are just exactly the same as they were in 
the year 782, neither more nor less. She is very 
tenacious of her independence, of her antique 
traditions, of her manners and customs, but she 
is content to remain what she has ever been, a 
miniature State in the midst of modern Europe ; 
managing her own little affairs as she chooses, 
and leaving her neighbours to do the same with 
theirs. To get into or out of Andorra, on any 
side, you must cross an elevated mountain pass, 
and there is not a single highway leading into 
the country either from France or Spain. The 
principal entrance from the French side is the 
Pass of Solden, nearly eight thousand feet above 
sea-level. ‘This is the only one practicable for 
horses; the others are mere mule-tracks or 
footpaths, and all of them are blocked during 
the snowy season. : 

The whole Republic, as its title implies, 
consists entirely of peaks and valleys; it is 
about twenty-nine miles long from north to 
south, and twenty broad from east to west, 
measuring as the crow flies, and contains, 
according to its own census, six thousand 
inhabitants. 

Its constitution is antique and _ patriarchal, 
autocratic and aristocratic. Andorra is a 
Republic, but it is not a democracy by any 
means. 

There is no universal suffrage; the law of 
primogeniture is strictly followed, and only the 
head of a family (the eldest child of the eldest 
child) has the power of voting in Parliamentary 
elections. The entire country is divided into 
six Parroguias, or constituencies, unequal in 
population and area, each consisting of a town, 
a few villages, and isolated dwellings. Every 
Parroguia sends four members to represent it in 
Parliament, making altogether twenty-four, who, 
in their turn, elect a President, a Vice-President, 
and a Secretary of Council. 


This Parliament, . 


which manages all the business of the State, has 
no regular periods of meeting, but is called 
together by the President whenever he considers 
it necessary. In addition to this General Coun- 
cil each farrogura has its own parish council 
for the management of its own local affairs. 

There is no standing army, but one man out 
of each family has to be a soldier at his own 
expense, and these soldiers—who, by the way, 
have neither uniform, drums, nor colours—are 
divided into local corps under the command of 
a local officer. Every adult male is, neverthe- 
less, an armed man, and is liable in case of 
necessity to be called out for active service in 
the defence of his cauntry. 

Andorra has neither National Debt nor 
Budget. There are only three paid officials in 
the whole State, and the expenses of the 
Government and the administration of the 
parroquias are met by the dues for the rights of 
pasturage and of cutting wood, either for fuel 
or building purposes, on communal lands. 
Taxation reduces itself to a minimum, and is 
represented by a poll-tax of twenty-five centimes 
per annum on each member of every family for 
the nation at large ; besides this, innkeepers pay 
a yearly licence that costs them fifty francs. 

The expenses of justice in this happy country 
are defrayed by the parties themselves in the 
case of law-suits or legal disputes. The amount 
of actual crime is infinitesimal. In case of a 
death - sentence being pronounced, the con- 
demned person has to be garrotted on the 
bridge just outside Andorra -la- Villa within 
twenty-four hours ; but since the Republic does 
not maintain an executioner, it always has to 
hire one from France or Spain for the occasion. 
As a matter of fact, nobody ever seems to have 
been executed, so far as I could make out. 
When a prisoner is condemned to penal servi- 
tude he is sent out of the country to one of the 
convict establishments in France or Spain. 

There are no constables, policemen, watch- 
men, or civil guards of any description—and no 
lawyers. 

Education is not compulsory, and_ school- 
masters are an unknown quantity. It is the 
duty of the vicar of each parroyuia to give free 
instruction during the five winter months, for 
three hours daily, “in reading, writing, and the 
doctrines of the Christian Church,” to any boys 
who choose to put in an appearance. Girls are 
similarly provided for by the nuns. Candidly 
speaking, however, the great majority of the 
inhabitants can neither read nor write. They 
have wonderful memories, however, and can 
repeat by heart long poems and stories that have 
been lip-inherited for many generations. Num- 
bers of the most popular songs have come down 
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to them from their earliest ancestors, the old 
Catalonians, and will doubtless be handed on 
down to posterity in the same manner, for there 
is absolutely no written literature, not even a 
newspaper. ‘The Press, so powerful elsewhere, 
is non-existent in Andorra; moreover, the 
country has no mail or post of any description ; 
nobody ever writes letters, unless it may be 
some travelling foreigner. 

The Andorrans are very proud of their 
blue blood and ancient lineage ; in their eyes 
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vestige of coquetry about her; she is just the 
female pure and simple. She is a thrifty house- 
wife, a helpmate to her husband in the most 
literal sense of the term; ready and able to 
trudge off across mountain and valley beside 
him with a pack of smuggled goods on her back 
in case of need. 

This being the style of woman in Andorra, 
you will not be surprised to hear that scandal 
and fashions are conspicuous by their absence. 
Every girl wears clothes of the same hue and 


The Andorran House of Parliament—The members are 
soon after eight o'clock, being locked in by the 


a gavache (foreigner) of any description or 
nationality is merely an inferior being, a sort 
of mushrooin upstart in comparison with 
themselves. During twelve hundred years 
they have continually married and intermarried 
to such an extent that at present all the in- 
habitants are practically cousins ; yet, strange to 
say, neither their physical, mental, nor moral 
qualities seem to have suffered. Both sexes are 
strong-limbed, broad-shouldered, bright-eyed, 
hardy, and long-lived, retaining their hair and 
their teeth to a green old age; they are also 
keen-witted and intelligent, alert and happy- 
hearted, sober, industrious, hospitable, and 
devout. The feminine Andorran has not a 


boarded and lodged at the expense of the State, and go to bed =~ 
President. 


the same cut as her mother, her grandmother, 
and her great-grandmother did before her—a 
dark green tunic looped up over a red petticoat. 
There is as much difference of class between the 
patricians and plebeians of to-day in Andorra as 
there was in ancient Rome, and as much 
etiquette and respect for rank, but in their mode 
of life they are much alike. ‘The houses of the 
wealthy are very spacious ; they have open iron- 
work balconies to each window, and the exteriors 
are often painted in geometrical patterns, whereas’ 
those of their poorer neighbours are built of 
unhewn stones cemented together with earth, 
and have only clumsy wooden galleries. Inside 
they are not dissimilar. Oaken benches and 
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chests, a few straw-seated chairs, and solid oak 
tables constitute the usual furniture. Luxury 
consists in having curtains to the windows, a 
marrow bed covered with a rug as a sofa, a 
**Madonna and Child” crowned with gilded 
roses under a glass case, and a profusion of 
“*holy pictures,” rosaries, and other consecrated 
treasures. Every girl, no matter what ber rank, 
knits and spins, cooks and sews. Andorra does 
not breed drones, either masculine or feminine. 

The people are, without exception, ardent 
Roman Catholics, most punctilious in the per- 
formance of their religious duties. To miss 
Mass, unless for some very potent reason, would 
be looked upon as little less than a crime. The 
churches are most of them beautiful old edifices, 
early Gothic in style, dating from the ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh centuries. Some of them 
contain interesting frescoes, and a great many 
of them possess valuable old vestments of the 
richest description ; also quaint antique lamps 
of brass and silver hanging in the chapels. 
Extremely picturesque fortified oratories are 
also to be found perched up in the most out-of- 
the-way and unexpected places. These are the 
scenes of great pilgrimages on certain days of 
the year. 

The Andorrans are fond of dancing and sing- 
ing ; some of the most antique dances (probably 
the relics of bygone religious ceremonies left from 
the earliest ages, even long before Charlemagne’s 
time) are danced by men only to a rough, mono- 
tonous sort of chant, hummed by the voices of 
several non-dancers, and punctuated by a con- 
tinual and rhythmic clapping of hands. 

On féte days—after Mass and the midday meal 
are over—the young men of each parroguia, 
headed by the local band, consisting of wooden 
pipes and small drums, go in procession to escort 
the priest and the local authorities from their 
dwellings to the principal square, where they 
take their places in the balconies of the houses 
belonging to the chief inhabitants, who regale 
them with a welcoming glass of a liqueur called 
vino rancto. Then the big man of the district 
gives a signal to the band, which strikes up a 


popular dance-tune, and the young people of- 


both sexes: foot it gaily till sundown, whilst 
their elders sit round in groups chatting and 
smoking. At another given signal everybody 
stops dancing and goes home to supper. 
Sometimes, on great occasions, the /éte 
continues till midnight, in which case a 
torchlight procession again fetches the nota- 
bilities, and dancing goes on as before, either in 
the bright moonlight or by the light of huge 
torches of blazing pine-wood stuck into iron 
rings arranged for that purpose on the church 


and at various other points, the effect being 
Vol. xxv.—36, 


most picturesque. This fashion of torches is 
the usual method of house-lighting in Andorra, 
stone niches being made in the walls of the 
rooms purposely to receive the branches of 
flaring wood. This mode of lighting, in spite 
of its primitiveness, produces a very warm, 
cheerful blaze. 

‘The Andorrans are not by any means “ thirsty 
souls,” consequently no drinking goes on at 
their féfes ; the natives are too proud and self- 
respecting to get drunk, and so run the risk of 
placing themselves in humiliating or invidious 
positions. 

One may search the confines of this country 
in vain for a vehicle of any kind. People and 
merchandise of évery description are carried on 
the backs of horses, mules, or donkeys. From 
end to end of the land you may also look vainly 
for a civilized modern highway ; yet the largest 
item of national expenditure is that incurred for 
“the maintenance of roads and bridges.” These 
roads, if they can be so called, run along beside 
the rivers, and are subject to many vicissitudes ; 
so, too, are the bridges, mostly of wood and dis- 
tinctly primitive in design and structure. If a 
storm swells the flood, an inundation washes 
them bodily away, and they generally require 
renewal at least twice or three times a year. 

Andorra is formed of one main valley, run- 
ning the length of the country, and several 
smaller ones branching off from it. They are 
connected with each other by narrow, rocky 
defiles, through which, of course, the roads run, 
and, unless kept clear of falling rocks, would 
soon become impassable. When I asked one 
man why they did not make an effort to improve 
their means of communication, he replied, with 
a superior smile :— 

“Ah! Good roads might induce foreigners 
to invade ‘our mountains, and they wouldn’t 
bring us any benefit. For us these roads are 
good enough, and we don’t want outsiders to 
disturb us.” 

That is exactly the attitude of the average 
Andorran towards the world beyond his moun- 
tains. Whilst you are “the guest of his country,” 
instinct and principles both combine to render 
him courteous and hospitable to a high degree 
~—provided you don’t attempt to take photo- 
graphs or go prospecting for mines. ‘Those are 
two liberties that rouse him to fury. Several 
journalists, tourists, and a well-known botanist, 
who were bold enough to tramp into Andorra at 
various times with cameras slung across their 
shoulders, received very peremptory usage. 
Having had their plates smashed, their apparatus 
destroyed, and their hotel bills “salted” con- 
siderably, they were marched off at dead 
of night surrounded by armed men, put across 
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the frontier, and sternly forbidden ever to set 
foot in those regions again. Nevertheless, by 
dint of stratagem, some photographs were 
obtained a short time ago. The cameras were 
disguised as gourds (made of buckskin for the 
purpose), and the Andorrans are still unaware 
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same time for palace, Parliament, and prison, 
not to mention stables for the members’ steeds. 
After stabling the animals on the ground floor 
the members ascend to the Hall of Deliberations, 
change their sandals for shoes, and put on the 
official costume—a long black sort of robe and 


Two “ illustrissimes,”" or members of the Andorran Parliament, in their official robes. 


of this treacherous action. If they knew that 
two of their s/ustrissimes had been taxen in 
official costume, they would certainly be furious. 

The Parliamentary procedure is of the 
quaintest kind. Parliament having been called 
for a certain day, the honourable members 
arrive in groups on horses or mules, shod with 
the usual Andorran foot-gear, white-corded 
sandals. The Casa de la Valls serves at the 


a huge three-cornered hat. These, when not in 
use, hang in a row on pegs at the bottom of the 
Hall. 

The next proceeding is Mass in the chapel, 
tiny and bare, dedicated to the Holy Ghost ; 
then comes a meal served on an oaken table 
without a cloth, and eaten off antique pewter 
plates. Between every two members stands a 
huge forron, and each drinks in turn out of this 
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Sant Julia de Loris, a place of pilgrimage much reverenced in Andorra—The town is also the centre of the smuggling traffic. 


pitcher. In this home of archaicism everything 
is done according to tradition; even the daily 
menu is the same to-day as it was centuries ago. 
The members receive no emoluments, but they 
are liberally fed and lodged in six bedrooms, 
one for each parroguia, on the second floor. 
Each room contains two large oak bedsteads 
with comfortable feather-beds and pillows, linen 
sheets, and warm wool rugs, striped red and 
green, the national colours ; a pewter basin and 
a huge pewter pot of water flanked by a lump of 
soap in a pewter dish, with four straw-seated 
chairs, complete the furniture. Two s//ustris- 
simes sleep in each bed. Supper is taken at 
8 p.m., after which the President presides at 
evening prayers. Then the members disrobe, 
hang their garments each on its accustomed peg, 
and troop off en masse to bed. 

The President is the only person permitted 
to go home, and when he leaves at night he 
locks the big door and puts the key in his 
pocket, to return next morning at an early hour 
and go through exactly the same routine day by 
day. Meals of one kind or another, of the most 
substantial nature, are served regularly every 
three hours, so the Parliament eats and 
deliberates alternately until the affairs of the 
nation are settled. As soon as Parliament 


assembles not only is access to the Casa strictly 
prohibited to outsiders, but the s/ustrissimes 
themselves are forbidden to leave its precincts 
so long as the session lasts. The absence of a 
member from session, unless occasioned by 
dangerous illness, or death in his family, is 
punished by a fine of twenty francs, and the 
Omission of any member to be in his place when 
the bell rings means a fine of two francs, to be 
paid there and then. 

The Casa de la Valls stands alone on a hill 
behind the metropolis, and looks from the 
distance rather like a fortified granary, with its 
little round watch-towers at the corners. Over 
the fortress-like entrance is a white marble slab 
bearing the arms of the Republic. The Hall of 
Deliberations is a long, bare, dark room, with 
one window at the upper end of it, near which 
stands a table for the Secretary of State, and two 
straw-seated arm-chairs for the President and 
Vice-President. The honourable members sit 
on oak benches running along beside the walls, 
and lean back against a piece of oak wains- 
coting. During their deliberations a splendid 
“Descent from the Cross,” enclosed in a niche 
with folding doors, is always on view, but the 
President locks it up again each time they retire 
to the banqueting-hall, which is only divided 
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from the kitchen by a partition. Nearly the 
whole of the kitchen is taken up by an immense 
square hearth open to the roof, with huge open- 
work iron supports, from which is suspended a 
monumental cauldron for making the Par- 
liamentary soups and stews. Round this hearth 
are fixed circular vak seats, where the honour- 
able members sit to toast their toes and smoke 
cigars made from tobacco grown by themselves 
in their own gardens and dried on their own 
balconies. The Andorrans thoroughly under- 
stand how to prepare tobacco for export, but 
personally they prefer it au naturel, and the 
habitual use of such strong stuff makes them, 
their clothes, and their dwellings distinctly and 
unpleasantly odorous, according to our notions. 

Sant Julia de Loria, the rival of Andorra-la- 
Villa, is the great trade and smuggling centre. 
It has about six hundred inhabitants only, but 
can boast several large shops and warehouses 
full of contraband commodities, openly dis- 
played. As a matter of fact, the whole nation 
are more or less smugglers—on principle. They 
have neither import nor export duties them- 
selves, and they are fully persuaded of the 
benefits of Free Trade for everybody. France 
makes commodities wanted in Spain; Spain 
grows articles required in France—and Andorra 
lies between these two nations. What more 
natural, therefore, than that she should give aid 
to both her neighbours—for a consideration, 
of course? But smuggling in Andorra is not 
looked upon as a fraudulent business. On 
the contrary, it is considered an honour- 
able and legitimate profession — almost an 
art—and one that, in its higher branches, 
requires many aptitudes — business capacity, 
astuteness, diplomacy, a thorough knowledge of 
the art of bribery, and a military method for 
directing one’s forces and commanding one’s 
subordinates. For instance, a wealthy Andorran 
goes over the border into Spain and buys up 
cheaply thousands of sheep, which he pays for 
in Spanish money ; they are driven home to his 
mountain pastures, where they are marked with 
his cipher. Then, in company with his head 
man, he strolls casually across to the French 
frontier—every inch of which he and his under- 
lings know by heart—and drops into the hut of 
the commandant of the dovaniers for a chat. 
Before leaving, the commandant naturally offers 
him a peti? verre—and bank-notes of greater or 
less value are left lying on the table. Nothing 
definite is said ; nobody’s conscience or dignity 


~ both the neighbouring nations. 
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is compromised. A few days later thousands 
of Andorran sheep are sold in the markets of 
France and paid for in French money. How 
did they get across the frontier? Ah, that’s 
just the point! The mere fact of buying with 
Spanish money afd selling for French means 
from 20 to 30 per cent. profit, without 
counting the difference in the prices of the 
animals. In addition to sheep, hides, tobacco, 
matches, olive-oil, superior qualities of wines, 
salt, sugar, and ultramarine are the principal 
commodities smuggled into France. The 
articles that go into Spain are mostly glass 
and china fancy articles, é7%¢-a-brac, paper, and 
cutlery; also a large number of mules. The 
latter are bought in a wretched state for almost 
a song in France, turned out to grass on the 
splendid Andorran pastures for a few months, 
and sold in Spain at the end of the season 
for a high figure. 

When travelling about in Andorra it is a 
common occurrence to come upon files of 
smugglers scaling the mountains with packs on 
their backs, and strings of mules transport- 
ing smuggled goods to and fro across the 
valleys. 

Besides the smuggling trade there is also a 
certain amount of legitimate commerce with 
Andorra sends 
to Spain iron ore, cattle of all kinds, a rough 
kind of cloth frieze (much esteemed by the 
Spanish peasantry), cheese, butter, and potatoes ; 
receiving in return corn, wine, olive-oil, salt, soap, 
rosaries and other pious objects, aguardiente, 
and other liqueurs. 

To France she sends cigarettes, prepared 
tobacco, and some kinds of fruits; getting in 
return coffee, tea, and drugs. 

Both sexes are about middle height. The men 
wear no beard,’ moustache, or whiskers; their 
complexions, as the result of wind and weather, 
are somewhat of the colour of brickdust. They 
wear on their heads scarlet caps called deresine. 
Their costume consists of a short, tight-fitting 
brown frieze jacket, a white cloth or linen vest, 
and a pleated shirt-front with a turn-down 
collar, beneath which a coloured handkerchief 
is knotted. Brown knitted wool gaiters and 
bare feet in white sandals complete it. 

‘The women wear red petticoats, with tunics 
of dark green or black over them, coloured 
kerchiefs knotted round their heads, gaiters and 
sandals, or shoes and knitted stockings, according 
to their rank and wealth. 
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STORIES. 


An amusing experience in Alaska and a distinctly 
Nerve-trying one in the Hebrides. 


AN AMATEUR WITCH: 
DOCTOR. 


By W. E. Priestley. 


N the course of a somewhat chequered 
Mj career it has been my lot to fill 
some queer positions, but none more 
extraordinary than that described in 
the following story. 

In the summer of 1908, having nothing better 
to do, I was filling in my time by drifting the 

; entire length of the Yukon River in the Yukon 
Territory and Alaska. I started at Whitehorse, 
in a small boat, and eventually finished up at 
St. Michael’s, on Bering Sea. The entire trip 
took about three months, and, taken altogether, 
was very enjoyable. 

All along the banks of the river were Indian 
villages, and I stopped at most of them, prompted 
by curiosity and a desire for knowledge. I 
must confess that the traditional Indian brave 
in his war-paint, brandishing a tomahawk round 
the head of some inoffensive “ paleface,” was 
conspicuous by his absence. 

Wherever I landed there was an immediate 
tush in my direetion—not to take my scalp, as 
might be supposed, but in order to see whether 
I had any whisky to sell. What an Indian likes 

_ better than a bottle of whisky is two bottles ; 

. and from all accounts the whisky that is sold 

_ to the poor Indians is certainly queer stuff. 

When the Indians found that I had simply 
landed to have a look at them or to take some 
photographs, great was their disgust, and the 
mere fact that I had no whisky in my pos- 
session called down upon my defenceless head 
a choice collection of compliments upon my 
lack of business acumen. 

Sometimes I would appease their ruffled 
spirits by trading tobacco or tea, for these are 
also special delicacies of the Indian. 

On one occasion, however, my visit to an 
Indian village was‘a welcome one—at any rate, 
to a part of the population. I was drifting down 
the Lower Yukon, a few miles below Nulato, 


Mr. W. E. Priestley, who here relates his experiences 
as an amateur witch-doctor. 


From a Photograph. 


and on swinging round a high bluff saw an 
Indian camp about a mile below. I pulled over 
to the bank, and in a short time reached the 
scttlement. 

I found the village to be quite a large one, 
and after landing saw to my astonishment that 
the usual crowd was not there to meet me. I was 
rather upset at this, for after a fellow has become 
used to a triumphant entry into a village, followed 
by a crowd, the sudden cessation of this mark of 
honour comes as a shock. 

Having tied up my boat and climbed the 
bank, I walked toward the village to find out 
what could be the rival attraction to myself. I 
was still some little distance from the camp when 
my ears were greeted by a chorus of grunts, yells, 
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groans, and howls. “If I was in a civilized 


country,” I said to myself, “I should swear that, 


it was the annual pig-killing ; but as the Indians 
don’t know the difference between a Bologna 
sausage and a ham sandwich, it must be some- 
thing else.” 

As I got nearer to the village the noise 
increased in volume, and I could hear the 
dogs lifting up their voices in praise and thanks- 
giving as they helped to swell the appalling 
discord. Walking round a large spruce tree, I 
found myself right in the centre of the village, 
and saw to my astonishment that an Indian 
medicine dance was in progress. 

The natives were in a circle, dancing as 
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Although my knowledge of babies is very 
limited, I at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the child was suffering from a bad attack of 
stomach-ache or colic. 

The witch-doctor, who looked like a pirate 
and smelt like an over-ripe fish-barrel, was 
“making medicine.” He was not giving the 
patient any herbs or drugs in order to alleviate 
the suffering, as might be supposed. His 
manner of procedure was delightfully primitive. 
On the palm of the baby’s hand he had painted 
a red ring; and while he was dancing he was 
trying to coax the devil out of the child, for 
he was working on the supposition that the 
baby’s sufferings were due to the fact that an 


“The natives were in a circle, dancing as though their lives depended upon it.” 


though their lives depended upon it. In the 
middle of the ring was the witch-doctor. The 
natives were too excited to take much notice of 
me, as they were rapidly dancing themselves 
intoa frenzy. Stepping up closer, I looked about 
for the patient for whose benefit the dance was 
being held. There in the middle of the ring, 
screaming as though it was being scalded to 
death, was an Indian baby girl, about five or 
six months old. The infant was naked, save 
fot a thick coating of dirt; and it was easy to 
see that she was in terrible agony, as she rolled 
on the ground, almost tying herself into a knot. 


evil spirit was in the child. If this devil 
could be dragged or coaxed out of the baby’s 
body the trouble would cease. He had accord- 
ingly painted the ring on the child’s hand 
so that the demon would make no mistake 
as to the proper place to make his appearance 
and disappearance. Strange to say, this hocus- 
pocus is often very effective with the Indians, 
the cures being effected, I suppose, something 
after the manner of our modern faith-healers, 
who tell us that pain is only imaginary. The 
baby, however, had never heard of such things 
as faith-healing, witch-doctors, devils, or painted 
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rings. The fact that the little maiden had a 
stomach-ache was to her, at any rate, an actual 
fact, and no amount of persuasion could con- 
vince her to the contrary. In vain the witch- 
doctor howled, yelled, pleaded, and groaned ; 
in vain the natives helped him with their dis- 
cordant howls; in vain the dogs made music ; 
in vain the anxious mother of the baby wept 
and groaned—the infant still screamed with pain. 

It was obvious that the witch-doctor was 
getting desperate, for even he could see that 
unless the child was speedily relieved she would 
die, and he would lose considerable prestige as 


a result. Presently the crowd halted for a 
moment to take breath, and, stepping up to the 
mother, I spoke to her in broken English, 
assisting myself with the universal sign language. 
To my delight I found that she could under- 
stand me, so, waving my hand at the discom- 
fited witch - doctor, I said, “Him  teynen 
(medicine-man) no good.” 

The mother, by oe looks, plainly agreed with 
me, but the said ‘feynen threw me such a 
malevolent glance that, had I been combustible, 
I must have shrivelled up on the spot. 

<*Me make medicine,” I said. 

The mother nodded her head vigorously, for 
she was willing to catch at any straw in order to 
save her baby’s life. 

I broke through the ring, and, picking up the 
little girl, tried to soothe her. The situation 
was rather embarrassing, for I had deliberately 
disgraced the medicine-man, and my efforts to 
quiet the little one were productive of no results, 


The Indian village Where Mr. Priestley tried his hand at 
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except perhaps that she screamed a little louder, 
if that were possible. 

The Indians were watching me with eyes and 
mouths wide open, wondering what particular 
branch of the art of.black magic I was going to 
dispense, and I must confess that I was as much 
in the dark as they were. 

“Now, I wonder what my mother did to me 
when I had the stomach-ache?” I said to my- 
self; but the question remained unanswered, for 
though I suppose at one part of my life I 
suffered from that complaint, still my memory 
hardly goes back so far. 


itch-doctoring. (Photograph. 


Suddenly the thought flashed across my mind : 
“Tf I remember right they always put babies in 
a hot bath for the colic.” No sooner did the 
thought strike me than I rushed up the village 
with the baby in my arms, looking for some hot 
water. I saw various pots, pans, and kettles 
with hot water in them, but none large enough 
to hold the baby, until my eye caught a large 
pan filled with steaming water, which the natives 
were heating in order to cook dog-feed. The 
pan was-black and greasy with the cookings of 
years, and, like everything else in the village, had 
a ripe fishy smell. 

I placed my hand in the water, and found that 
it was not too hot to scald the child. I was ready 
to place the baby in the bath, when the mother, 
divining my intention, rushed forward and, seizing 
my arm, would have taken the child away. 

“What’s the matter ?” I inquired. 

“No good,” was her reply. “You no make 
medicine.” 
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At once the meaning of her conduct was made 
plain. She did not object to me placing the 
baby in the water, but she had no faith in the 
treatment, as to her there was nothing that 
savoured of witchcraft or magic in placing the 
baby in hot water. 

I was nonplussed for a minute, and wondered 


what I could do in order to impress 
her with the idea that I was a great 
medicine - man. The situation was 
rather awkward, for the baby was still 
screaming and the natives were eyeing o 
me askance. Suddenly I remembered 
that in the pocket of the canvas coat 
I was wearing I had a bottle of magnesia, 
which I always carried along with me. I at 
once pulled the bottle out of my pocket, and 
the Indians rushed forward to see what kind 
of magic I was going to perform. 

Waving the bottle in the air, I murmured 
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the mysterious words, ‘“ Hocus-pocus ; fee, fie, 
fo, fum!” and, pulling out the cork, emptied 
the entire contents of the bottle into the water. 
Immediately it effervesced, and as the natives 
watched the mysterious bubbles rising to the 
surface, and saw the water was one mass of 
foam, they were convinced that the bottle was 

all- potent. As I 
plunged the baby 
into the water there 
was an audible sigh 
of relief from the 
entire crowd. 


“I plunged the beby into the water.” 
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A group of the Indians visited by the Author—The baby that caused all the trouble is seen in the centre. 
ioe \ From a Photograph. 


For a few seconds the baby yelled still louder 
as she felt the hot water, but it was only a short 
time before the cries were lessened, and, much 
to her relief, the pain subsided. I may add that 
I was quite as much relieved as her ladyship, 
though in a different way. 


the cure was permanent, and then, lifting her 
out, I handed her to the overjoyed mother, _ 
There was no doubt of my triumph; the 
Indians gazed on me with looks of awe, though 
I endeavoured to bear my honours meekly. 
The poor medicine-man had already beaten a 
hasty retreat, leaving me in full possession of 
the witchcraft field. Had I chosen, I could 
have had a permanent job, there and then, as 


A NIGHT IN 


I kept her in the. 
water for a few minutes, until I was sure that. 


Most High and Grand Witch-Doctor to the 
Kleeukukhutanas of the Yukon, but the call of 
civilization was too strong, and I was compelled 
to turn down this particular “call of the wild.” 

Waving my hand in farewell to the fallen 
witch-doctor, and bidding good-bye to the little 
girl and her grateful mother, I left the camp, 
realizing that not only had I in all probability 
saved the. life of the baby, but, what was also 
important, had given her a much-needed bath. 
In days to come, when she has reached years of 
discretion, she will no doubt be told the moving 
story of how her life was saved by a mysterious 
white stranger who could make water boil by a 
touch of his fingers, and it is safe to say that the 
legend will lose nothing in the telling. 


A CAVE. 


By Donatp Mac.eop. 


Ir was in the autumn of 1892, while on a visit 
to the Outer Hebrides, off the West Coast of 
Scotland, that: I met with the following adven- 
ture. The coast along the west side of the Long 
Island, as it is called, is dotted with innumerable 
small rocky islands, which, during. 
the fishing season, swarm with 
wild geese, ducks, curlew, golden 
plovers, and flocks of the hundred- 
and -one varieties of the diver 
species. Stalking geese, however, 
is exceedingly trying work. Crawl- 
ing along on hands and knees over 
rough, sharp rocks you, perhaps, 
get within a yard of a particular 
ridge, where you know you can get 
a shot, only to find that a curlew 
or plover has been stalking you, 


and, thinki | 
ay making you have gone far 


Mr. Donald Macleod. 
From a Photo. by W. Kirk &* Sons. 


enough, gives his warning signal, which is instan- 
taneously followed by the whir of wings—the 
geese have gone for the day. He is a lucky 
sportsman who, after nearly a night’s vigil, brings 
home a-brace in the morning.. On the other 
hand, he may have the time of his 
life and bag a score or more. 

It was on an expedition of this 
sort that I left the Bay of Ber- 
neray, on board a fishing-boat, one 
autumn morning, bound for the 
celebrated Seven Runters Islands, 
which lie twenty miles or so west 
of that bay. We got there late in 
the afternoon, and while the three 
men and a boy who composed the 
crew were securing the boat and 
preparing some fishing-lines, I got 
into the dinghy which was towing 
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behind and went off to have a look round. It was 
a calm, still evening, and, having rowed round 
‘to the opposite side of the largest island of the 
group, at which we had anchored, I lay on my 
oars and looked about for signs of life. Suddenly 
a flock of blue rocks appeared and, after circling 
about for a time, entered a cave, or, rather, a 
fissure, low down in the face of the cliff, which 
at this spot rose sheer out of the sea to a height 
of two hundred feet or more. Not having 
noticed the opening in the rock until now, I 
rowed in to investigate, and found that as the 
tide was out, and the floor of the cave therefore 
dry, it would perhaps be an easy matter to catch 
one or two young birds to send toa friend in 
England, to whom I had promised a pair. This 
was an opportunity not to be lost. 

When landing on a rough shore of this sort a 
special kind of mooring is used. A rope of 
about five fathoms or so in length is coiled down 
in the bows, and to one end there is fastened a 
stone heavy enough to act as an anchor. This 
stone is thrown ashore or into shallow water, as 
the case may be, and on landing the boat is given 
a sharp push, which carries it out and away from 
any danger of being stove-in on the rocks. All 
this I did, and then stepped into the cave. I 
found it to be about sixty feet in length, twenty 
in height, and of an average of five feet in 
width, but with walls so polished and smooth, 
except up above, where the birds roosted, that 
getting at the pigeons was out of the question. 
The floor sloped upwards from the entrance, so 
that the high-water mark was nine or ten feet 
short of the extreme end. Here were piled up 
shingle, seaweed, driftwood, decaying fish, and 
all the odds and ends incoming tides usually bring. 

Making my. way out again, after a leisurely 
survey, I stooped down to pick up my stone 
anchor, which was now covered with water, as 
the tide had risen in the interval. I was pre- 
paring: to haul when, to my utter amazement, I 
found that there was no boat on the end of the 
line! Looking seawards, I saw the dinghy a 
quarter of a mile off, floating away on the tide. 
It afterwards appeared that the man who had 
put the mooring on board had forgotten, or had 
not troubled, to fasten it, so that when I pushed 
the boat away from the landing-place the line 
simply ran out and left the craft free. 

I was in a tight fix now, if ever anyone was ! 
However, there was nothing for it but to put the 
best face on matters and hope that the dinghy 
would be seen from the smack, and that they 
would set out to search for me. It would only 
mean a night spent on that heap of decaying 
seaweed and fish, I thought. On the other hand, 
if the wind got up and a surf came on, I should 
be drowned like a rat in a trap. 
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Gradually I was driven back by the rising 
water to the gloom of the inner end of the 
cave, and although at this time of the year the 
sun scarcely dips below the horizon in these 
latitudes, and there is little or no night, still-the 
cavern was soon buried in Stygian blackness. 

It would be as near as I could guess between . 
gone and two in the morning when I was 
awakened from an uncomfortable doze by an 
unearthly noise. The echo was so loud that 
a tiny pebble dropping from where the birds 
roosted sounded like distant volleys of musketry, 
but this noise seemed to make the very shingle, 
rattle. The cause of it, I soon ascertained, was 
some animal, indistinguishable in the darkness, 
which had entered the cave, shaking itself like 
a dog before quite leaving the water. In the 
light of the resulting phosphorescence, which 
shone marvellously brilliant, it looked to be 
some huge, weird mammoth of another age. 
The sudden appearance of such a monster, 
under such circumstances, unnerved me for a 
few moments, but on remembering that my 
chance of life in any case was very small, and 
that I might as well die game, I got ready my 
only weapon, a strong, single-bladed pocket- 
knife, and prepared for eventualities. 

The creature was now rapidly approaching 
me, its glaring yellow eyes being the only part 
visible, while its gruntings and breathings rever- 
berated from side to side to the roof of the cave, 
returning a thousand times intensified, until it 
sounded like one continual roar. I must have 
moved, or else it saw me, for, with a snarling 
sort of bark, it seemed to raise itself up as if to 
pounce on me. Knowing that it was now or 
never, I struck for all I was worth at the nearest 
eye, burying my knife to the handle in it. With 
a wrench that nearly tore my arm out of the 
socket I was flung to the ground, losing at the 
same time my hold of the knife, which I had 
been unable to withdraw. 

I have no clear recollection of what happened 
after that. I remember being for a time part 
and parcel of a terrific whirlwind, in which I 
was mixed up with stones, seaweed, and other 
things ; and the next thing I recollect is coming 
to my senses, with the faint light of dawn 
creeping into the cave. When I attempted to 
get up I found I was unable to move, and the 
effort I made caused me great agony. Some 
time after I heard the welcome sound of oars 
and voices, and, fearing lest the rowers might 
pass the cave, I gave two or three shrill whistles 
on my fingers, which were immediately answered 
by the crew of the smack, as the rowers proved 
to be. 

They found me with the dead body of a large 
male grey seal lying across my legs, his teeth 
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buried in a heavy log of wood, and my knife, pastime of catching blue rocks for friends, and 
the blade of which had pierced the brain, still that my respect for Hadicherus gryphus has 
sticking in his head. He measured eight feet since that day immeasurably increased. 
ten inches from tip to ti 

I had escaped lightly, so all my friends 
assured me. My left arm was broken in two 
places, three ribs were fractured, and I had 
numerous minor injuries, but youth and a 
sound constitution soon pulled me through, 
and inside three months I was as sound 
as ever. I 
need hardly 
say that I 
gave up the 


“I struck for all I was worth at the nearest eye.” 


Inside the 


Car. 


By Rovert Pack LINCOLN. 


The appalling experience that befell a young man who went into a railway refrigerator-car for a 
sleep and woke up to find himself locked in, with most undesirable company. 


O be shut up in one of Armour’s 
refrigerator-cars in the yards of East 
‘gt. Louis, and remain confined there 
in company with a lunatic until 
rescued four days later by a carman 
in Chicago, was the nerve-shaking experience 
that befell Hyalmer Lingren, who has related 
his adventure to the writer. It happened some 
years ago, when Lingren was leading a happy- 
go-lucky existence, roaming about the country 
after the manner of the genus “hobo.” Adven- 
ture prompted the young man to try St. Louis, 
and, in company with an ex-policeman, they 
journeyed thither, and were able to obtain 
employment under favourable circumstances. 
The work, however, did not last any length of 
time, and one night they were free to take to 
the road again. Bein§ lucky enough to secure 
a job outside the city, they set out in the early 
evening to walk to their destination. They had 
hardly started ere a drizzling rain set in, and 
they decided to seek the nearest shelter and 
remain there until the rain had stopped. 
Going into the railroad yards, they hunted out 
an empty refrigerator-car and crept in. The 
burly ex-policeman chose a place near the door, 
while the younger man crawled into a corner 
and was soon fast asleep—to be awakened some 
time later by the jolting of the car and the hum 
of the wheels, 

In an instant he was up, with all his faculties 
alert to the situation. He shouted to his com- 
panion, but received no answer, so he started to 
look for him, supposing, of course, that he would 
find him asleep. The man, however, was not 
to be found. Undoubtedly, when the brakes- 
men came round, they had discovered him 
and thrown him off, locking the door without 


troubling to ascertain whether there were others 


within. 

When Lingren awoke to the fact that he was 
shut up ina veritable prison, and liable to stay 
there for many a day, his feelings may well be 
imagined. He did not give way to useless 
excitement, however, but crawled back to his 
corner and composed himself on his coat to 
think the matter over quietly. To give WIDE 
Wor.p readers an idea of the young man’s 
predicament I will describe the construction of 


a refrigerator-car. The car is usually eight feet 
high by eight wide and thirty-five feet long. 
The walls are double, the space between being 
filled in with sawdust, which prevents heat from 
coming through into the compartment, and also, 
of course, muffles any sounds from within. 

At either end there is an ice-box, the meat 


‘being kept in the main compartment in the 


centre. This centre space has no other opening 
than the door, which when closed is immovable. 
In the ice-boxes there are openings at the top to 
let in the ice, but there is no access to these 
from the main compartment. The awful 
position that the young man was in can there- 
fore be readily conceived. He fully realized 
that any attempts to escape would be fruitless, 
and that he must wait until released by whoever 
happened to open the door. Where the train 
was bound for was a matter of anxious con- 
jecture. Obviously it was making for Chicago, 
and that was a good five hundred miles distant. 
If the train was a “through freight” the distance 
could be covered in two days ; but if it was a 
“way freight” there was no saying when the 
end of the journey would be reached. 

As Lingren sat thus, thinking hard, he dis- 
tinctly heard a snore issuing from the farther 
end of the car. Instantly he sat up, listening 
intently, and again he heard the sound. It must 
be his companion, the ex-policeman, he told 
himself ; it was curious that he had not dis- 
covered him before. Crawling forward in the 
darkness he stopped in what he judged to be 
the neighbourhood of the sleeper, and struck a 
match. 

As the tiny flame flared up Lingren saw to 
his astonishment that the sleeper was not his 
companion, as he had thought, but a strange 
negro, fast asleep. The sight of the fellow made 
him draw back instinctively, and a cold shiver 
ran down his spine as the match died out. He 
had seen a repulsive, brutish face, on which a 
wide scar was plainly outlined. That ruffianly- 
looking countenance was vaguely familiar to 
him, and he puzzled his brains to think where 
he had seen it before. At last, with a start, he 
remembered he had seen the man’s photograph 
in the newspapers some weeks before, as being 
“wanted ” for a particularly brutal murder ! 


w 
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It seemed to poor Lingren that his plight was 
growing steadily worse and worse, and he sat 
limply on the floor, not knowing what to do next. 
His horror at this new phase of his terrible situa- 
tian seemed to stun him for a time, but finally 
he gathered his wits together and took stock of 
affairs. : 

Should he awaken the man and break the 
news of their calamity to him? He decided on 
this course whatever the consequences might 
be, and so, lighting another match, he leaned 
forward and shook the negro’s shoulder. Startled 
out of his sleep the ruffian was up in an instant, 
crouching low as if to spring. Hyalmer assured 
him that he meant no harm, and then, as briefly 
as possible, told him of their imprisonment. 
Directly the negro became aware of the situation 
a remarkable change came over him; he began 
to tremble in every limb, his face assuming an 
expression of abject terror. Lingren asked him 
how he came to be in the car, but the man did 


not appear to understand the question. Had he 
any weapons concealed about his person? was 
Lingren’s next inquiry. This was answered in 
the negative by the cowering negro, who was by 
this time groaning aloud in an agony of dread. 
Finally, however, he went through his pockets 
and routed out a small pearl-handled knife, with 
which he started a desperate attempt to carve a 
hole in the floor. 

Hyalmer assured him that the effort was quite 
useless, but the only effect this had upon the 
negro was to increase his terror, The man 
seemed to be going out of his mind. 

The sixth match had burned down to 
Lingren’s fingers when he crawled back to his 
corner and lay down, ready, if need be, for any 
onslaught of the half-crazed brute at the end of 
the car. With bated breath he listened to the 
scratching of the knife on the floor and the 
occasional splintering of wood. For half an 
hour this went on, and then, as the stout 


“The negro leaped at him, straight as an arrow.” 
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planking still resisted him, the negro burst out 
afresh, moaning and gnashing his teeth. 

Thus the night passed, with no sleep for 
Lingren. Who, indeed, would have slept in his 
awful position—cooped up in a refrigerator-car 
with a ruffian who was rapidly turning into a 
madman? As yet he had felt no pangs of 
hunger, and he was not thirsty, but he knew 
that before long he would begin to suffer. 

Lingren speedily discovered that the train 
was a “way freight,” 
as he had feared, for 
it stopped at almost 
every station. This 
added to the young 
man’s terror, for the 
car might be side- 
tracked at a division 
point and left for 
some time. And 
once the car had been 
locked it would stay 
locked until the end 
of the journey. 

At each - station 
Lingren shouted 
loudly for help, but his 
cries were muffled as though he were in a tomb. 

It was about ten o’clock when the cars 
gradually slowed up and stopped. Thereafter 
a great jarring told Lingren that cars were being 
changed and others side-tracked. The refri- 
gerator -car was amongst those left behind. 
One hour lengthened into two, then three, and 
still they remained stationary. Then, suddenly, 
the car was coupled with others, and some time 
later began to move again. 

The negro had seemingly completely exhausted 
himself by his paroxysm of terror and must have 
fallen asleep again, for he made no move during 
the entire stop. To ascertain exactly what his 
unwelcome fellow-passenger was doing, the young 
man went forward again and lit a match. It 
was fortunate for him that he did not go any 
farther, for it might have cost him his life. As 
the yellow flame flared up he saw the little hole 
that the ruffian had tried to cut, and crouched 
against the wall behind was the negro, clutching 
in his blood-stained fist his pen-knife, with the 
blade broken. As the match burned up more 
brightly the negro leaped at him, straight as an 
arrow. Lingren had prepared himself for just 
such a move, and quick as thought he dodged 
and swung his fist out with all his forge. The 
fellow received the blow full in the stomach, 
doubled up, and went down to the floor with a 
crash. Lingren was on him in an instant, and, 


The Author (on right) and bis companion, the ex-policeman. 
From a Photograph. 


mustering all his strength, sought to pin the 
lunatic to the floor. 

Although the blow would have disabled an 
ordinary man completely, it only served to 
stop the negro for a moment. Recovering 
himself, he began struggling and_ kicking 
violently, snarling with rage like a wild beast. 
At last, however, Lingren secured a hold on 
the man’s throat, and finally beat him into 
insensibility, but only after a desperate fight. 
When there was no 
resistance left in his 
assailant he managed 
to bind him up with 
strips taken from the 
negro’s clothing, so 
that he was harmless. 

Greatly exhausted 
by his efforts, Lingren 


sought his corner 
again and began 
another long wait. 


Hunger now gnawed 
at his stomach, and 
the desire for drink 
nearly drove him 
mad. He was con- 
scious that he was rapidly becoming weaker. 
Finally, after what seemed an eternity, the 


. car came to a stop, and Lingren-lay low on 


the floor, listening, with every faculty on the 
qui vive, for he had a presentiment that the car 
was now in the yards of Chicago. A long hour 
passed ; then he heard a noise directly under the 
car. It wasa dull, metallic sound, which at first he 
could not recognize. Then enlightenment came 
to him—some car-mian was sounding the wheels 
to ascertain if they were in good condition. 
Exerting himself to the utmost, Lingren shouted 
and stamped on the floor. Twice the tapping 
ceased, and finally someone shouted below :— 

“Who is it?” 

Joyfully the prisoner shouted an answer, and 
a moment later he saw the door swing open and 
looked again upon the light of day, his imprison- 
ment having lasted four days. 

As briefly as possible he related his story, to 
the vast amazement of his rescuer. Lingren 
discovered that there was a reward out for the 
capture of the murderer, and that day turned 
him over to the proper authorities, receiving five 
hundred dollars. Five hundred dollars is a small 
fortune to a man like Lingren, and in this case 
it proved to be the means of setting the young 
man on the road to a comfortable competency. 
To the day of his death, however, he will never 
forget his experience inside the refrigerator-car. 
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“A moment later he ww the door swing open and looked again upon the light of day.” 
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ENCHANTED 


ISLANDS. 


By Beatrice GRIMSHAW 


Papuan hair-dressing—The natives take great pride in their frizzy locks 


(Photograph. 


So popular did Miss Grimshaw’s account of her travels “In Unknown Papua” prove, that we 
commissioned her to write for us an account of her further cruise, in the Government steam-yacht 
“Merrie England,” among the innumerable islands that dot the Papuan Seas—the Trobriands, D'Entre- 
casteaux, and the Louisiades. Miss Grimshaw describes this unique journey in her own captivating style, 
telling of fairy-like islands where no white man has ever trod, of painted and befeathered cannibals who 
are really nice fellows, of fortunes to be made by the settler, and many other strange and curious things. 


wa) APE NELSON, our next call, gives 
little opportunity for going ashore, 
so one can only admire the scenery— 
fa} a great river fiord, running far up 
into colossal blue mountains eight 
or nine thousand feet high; green cliffs, two or 
three hundred feet in height, all wrapped in 
densest foliage right to the water's edge; a 


small, bright bungalow, with a flagstaff in front 
of it, on the top of the cliff; and here, where 
the Merrie England lies :— 

Such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 

Too full for sound or foam, 
reflecting the fiord, and the cliffs, and the far- 
away hyacinth peaks of the inland.range in a 


- mirror of deepest, most translucent citron green. 
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Round the ship hover canoes by the dozen, 
filled with stalwart brown natives. There are 
scores on scores of tribes and types, and scores 
on scores of languages, in Papua, but there are no 
people finer than those of Cape Nelson. They 
do not wear the hideous “ calico” of civilization 
up here on the north-east coast. Mere girdles 
of bark and native cloth, beaten from the inner 
fibre of a mulberry tree, light ornaments of 
coloured seeds and beads, ear-ring hoops of 
tortoise-shell, necklaces of mother-of-pearl, long 
streamers of yellow and brown cuscus fur falling 
from the upper arm, coronets of berries and 
shells in the hair—this is the dress of Cape 
Nelson. The frizzy Papuan wig, in this district, 
is trained into sur- 


down to the smallest green lory—the wisdom of 
such an arrangement needs no explaining. 

Let the writer of Colonial history take note 
that the North-East Division of Papua will be 
the sugar country of the South one of thes¢ days. 
It has large tracts of flat and fertile land, within 
easy reach of the coast, which at the present 
moment are not only untouched, but in great 
part actually unexplored. It is, moreover, the 
natural home of the sugar-cane, which grows 
wild in enormous variety. One of the Govern- 
ment officers on the Merrie England lately 
spent a day ashore near Cape Nelson, and 
returned with sixteen different varieties of wild 
sugar-cane for the Government nurseries, where 

they were to be culti- 


prising chignons and 
puffs, and made to 
look as smart as pos- 
sible. The women 
dress more plainly, in 
short grass kilts, with 
fewer ornaments, and 
their hair is, for the 
most part, cut rather 
short. They are all 
wild for tobacco, and 
ready to part with 
almost any ornament 
they have got for a two- 
pennystick. Truly, this 
is the place to acquire 
curios cheaply. 

These people of the 
North - East Division 
are still savage in 
every sense of the 
word, but they are not 
at all difficult to get 
on with, and their 
warlike exploits are 
confined to their own 
race. Many of them, 
in the far interior, live 
in tree houses—neat 
little cottages of bark 
and thatch, placed in 
the upper branches of 
tall trees fully eighty feet from the ground. These 
houses are reached by long swinging ladders, 
which the owners draw up at night, thus making 
the home into a fortress which cannot be surprised 
during the hours of sleep by any marauding 
enemy. The villages that are built on level ground 
are sentried by parrots, several of which are kept 
in every town, to give warning of the approach of 
strangers. To anyone who knows the touchy, 
nervous, not to say hysterical, disposition of 


the Papuan parrot—from the stately cockatoo 
Vol, xxv.—38, 


A house in a tree-top—The ladders are drawn up at night, thus 
rendering the dwelling safe from attack. 


From a Photograph. 


vated in preparation 
for the demand for 
plants soon to be 
expected from settlers. 
Sago in the west, rub- 
ber in the centre, and 
sugar in the east will 
one day make Papua 
the richest of Britain’s 
Colonies below the 
line. ‘ 
It is almost like 
having the use of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s famous 
“Time Machine,” and 
riding away into the 
past or future at will, 
to coast day after day 
along these magnifi- 
cent, silent shores, 
and see, through the 
emptiness of the pre- 
sent, the richness of 
the days that are to 
come. Now one looks 
on empty harbours, 
innocent of a funnel or 
a sail, where a navy 
might ride in safety; 
lonely valleys, rich 
with grass and forest 
and silver waterfall, 
where only the wild white cockatoo flies scream- 
ing by; great mountain-sides clothed with 
costly woods and drug or dye or gum-bearing 
trees, where no one cares to lay an axe; and 
beyond and above all these the great heaven- 
ward - sweeping peaks of the inner ranges, 
cradling on their cool slopes fir forests like 
those of Scotland and Norway, breezy uplands 
where wood-fires are welcome every night, and 
peaks where the rivers that run almost warm 
through the heated plains below start on their 
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long journey clogged with crackling ice. Yet 
so certain is it that in years to come — in 
a very few years, maybe—the ships will stud 
the harbours, the ports will spread their white 
tin roofs in the bays, the cattle will graze in the 
lonely glens, the axe will ring and the sawmill 
hum among the stately forests, and the long, 
winding tracks will zigzag up the hills to the 
cool hill-stations where planters and traders and 
Government officials will go in the steamy heats 


Did you ever, in those foolish days that 
are, after all, the only wise ones, curse and 
anathematize the entire race of chaperons, even 
as the monks cursed the jackdaw of Rheims, 
and wish—as one wishes for a fortune of a 
million, or for heaven—that there was an island 
somewhere or other where all the chaperons could 
be safely marooned out of the way, and cease 
evermore from troubling youths and maidens 
who fervently wished them somewhere else ? 


From a) 


of January for refreshment and rest, that one 
almost sees it all. Then, with a shock, back 
comes the present—the present that was yester- 
day but a moment past, and before our eyes are 
only the white decks of the Merrie England, the 
plunging bowsprit, the gliding, silent, solitary 
woods and hills. 


Do you want to see one of the impossibilities 
‘of Papua? Then come with me to the side of 
the ship this dazzling afternoon gnd look at 
these two green islands that we are passing 
within half a mile. They are part of the small 
Bosanquet group, and they are called the Sim- 
Sim Islands. One is larger than the other ; it is 
prettier, too, with a tall, extinct crater in the 
centre, all broken down on one side, and half 
filled up with grass and trees. The beach is 
wide and snowy-white, and tall cocoa-nut palms 
nod their laden heads all along the shore. The 
other island is somewhat flatter, and has less of 
a beach, with fewer palms, too. One would 
prefer to live in the first. 


A crocodile image from a native temple. 


(Photograph. 


Well, there is the isand—that smaller one of 
the two, the not-so-pretty spot. On that island 
all the old people of the Sim-Sim tribe are kept 
by themselves, while the young deaux with the 
huge, bushy heads and neat bark dresses, and 
the beauties with the lovely wide lips and neck- 
laces of dogs’ teeth, wander together on the 
coral shore of the lovely isle with the towering 
crater (type of the hot hearts that beat beneath 
its shadow), unvexed by the disapproving eyes 
of those who have finished their own share of 
good things and are all too anxious to restrict 
the amount of cakes and ale enjoyable by others. 

Are there any couples in the conventional 
world of the Forty or Fifty latitudes who would 
like to take ship for Sim-Sim, Bosanquet Group, 
South-Eastern Division, Papua, New Guinea, 
Australasia? From half a million conservatories, 
ftont stairs, sweet rose-gardens all too closely 
overlooked by terrace windows, the answer 
seems to come whispering across the seas, in 
a sudden gust of assent that makes the flowing 
jib of the Merrie England flap as if to a squall. 
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From a} Queer little people from the interior. 
The captain thought it was a squall, but we 
know better. 

And the Bosanquets and Sim-Sim grow small 
and blue behind us. A 


This afternoon we are to enjoy a new sensa- 
tion —that of landing on an uninhabited and, so 
far as we know, an unknown island. The 
Admiralty Sailing Directions mention its exist- 
ence, but give it no name, and do not seem to 
know anything about it. Here it lies before us, 
a beautiful shallow lagoon, coloured jade-green, 
and separated from the surrounding dark blue 
sea by a narrow line of foam—the reef. It 
looks, as someone unpoetically remarks, like a 
pale green tea-tray set down.on a blue table- 
cloth; and the three little palmy islands 
enclosed within the reef are like 
bouquets of bright foliage set upon 
the tray. 

There is only time to visit one 
of the islands. The ship’s boat 
carries us through the narrow open- 
ing in the reef and into the still 
green water beyond. Our boys row 
rapidly ; they like these unpremedi- 
tated landings. The fish that dart 
about our bows cause them to cast 
longing looks into the water, but 
there is no time for fishing to-day. 
One of the officials tells a tale of | 
a day when a very dainty fish was 
seen to flash past the boat, and the 
bow oar, forgetting his manners, 
arose in his seat, tore the long- 
toothed native comb out of his mop 


of hair, and flung it at the fish, 
impaling it as neatly as if witha 
spear ! 

The island on which we landed 
was the largest of the three, but it 
did not contain more than ten or 
twelve acres. The beach was very 
wide, sparkling white, and covered 
with beautiful shells. Green con- 
volvulus tendrils, starred with pink 
blossoms, spread out their long 
fingers for many yards down the 
slope of the sand. Behind the 
beach rose low bush—laurel-like 
shrubs, feathery casuarina, delicate 
young palms spraying up from the 
ground like green fountains. And 
at the back of all came forest, dark 
and thick and cool, fringed at the 
edge by cocoa-nuts, but gradually 
changing to tall, massive trees with 
heavy leaves, knotted together by 
trailing lianas, The sea lisped on 
the coral beach; the sky was very blue; there 
was not a sound but the crunching of our feet in 
the sand, and not a sign of life save a half-ruined 
palm-leaf hut or two on the shore, showing where 
a fishing party of natives from the nearest of 
the big islands must once have made a camp. 

We wandered for an hour or two through the 
forest, coming out on the other side, and 
standing for a while on the prickly, sponge-like, 
grey coral rocks of the windward beach, to 
look at the empty, tumbling sea beyond, where 
never a sail goes past, and only the wandering 
gull or the man-of-war bird sends out a solitary 
cry. The emptiness of the place was almost 
oppressive. Tales of shipwrecked sailors, of 
lonely watch-fires gleaming at night and signals 
flying by day on its solitary, unknown shores, 
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* for a plantation, 
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From a) 


haunted the mind inevitably in this beautiful 
but desolate spot. Yet the fascination of loneli- 
ness was there too—there was hardly one of the 
party who had not an illogical desire to stay 
behind after the ship had steamed away and 
walk those silent coral shores all by himself, 
monarch of the island. 

One, at all ‘events, was not content with the 
fancy as a fancy, but began at once to calculate 
how much copra the palms on the three islands 
could be made to yield and where more might 
be planted, and how a house might be put up on 
one of the sheltered beaches under the cocoa- 
nuts, overlooking the still lagoon. A cutter 
would take goods and stores easily from Samarai, 
which was not more than fifty miles away, he 
calculated. ‘The little group could no doubt be 


A Papuan fisherman mending his nets. 
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had from the Government rent-free. He would 
apply for it at once, name it after himself, and 
proceed to take possession. 

But when we got back to civilization, behold 
the captain of a trading schooner had applied for 
the islands only a few weeks before, and they 
had been let to him! 


Back to Port Moresby once more, back to 
the hot little town lying under the hill, and the 
opal-blue sea, and the harbour ringed with 
encircling hills, that is surely one of the loveliest 
in the world. And now the Merrie England, 
after a brief stay of a day or two, plumes her 
white wings again and is off once more, this 
time far away from the islands, to the dark and 
unknown western coasts. Our island trip is over. 


By J. Brrcu, Late TRANSPORT OFFICER, CHARTERED COMPANY, RHODESIA. 


The author tended a dying Kaffir, who, out of gratitude, gave him an apparently worthless ivory 
ring, assuring him that it had magic properties. Mr. Birch, needless to say, thought little of the 
gift, until finally it saved his own life and probably the lives of many others. 


=a ELLS, shouts, groans, and curses, 
3 mingled with loud, terrified bellow- 
ing, rent the air. 

No fewer than forty wagons were 
~ ‘bogged in the open swamp just 
outside Fort Charter, in Mashonaland. 

Stalwart Dutchmen, Hottentots, “Cape boys,” 
Mashonas, Zulus, Africanders, and Englishmen 
were raising pandemonium as they waded 
through the thick, black, oozy mud, some 
whirling their long stock-whips, which cracked 
like pistol-shots, flicking: viciously at the hides of 
the struggling and all-but-exhausted oxen. 

This was no time for niceties. Each man. 
had nothing on but a shirt, and every one of us 


was covered from head to foot with the inky ~ 


mud, so that it was hard to distinguish Kaffir 
from white man. 


At the first start-off there were only six wagons, . 


but gradually more and more began to arrive, 
each making a wider défour to escape the well- 
churned tracks made by the earlier wagons, yet 
all stuck in the bog right up to the floors of the 
vehicles. Then, after a few days of exhausting 
and fruitless effort, a conference of transport 
riders was called, and it was agreed to hitch on 
six teams to one wagon. The only result, how- 
ever, was to break the trek chain repeatedly. 
During a lull in the proceedings an old, hoary- 
headed Mashona native was painfully making 
his way towards a wagon which was in charge 
of a burly, red-bearded Dutchman. He was 


loaded up with three calabashes full of goats’ 
milk, and the weight of them seemed almost too 
much for his narrow shoulders. 

It was during the midday rest, and the Dutch- 
man was busily mending his whip, which he had 
been using unmercifully. All the time he worked 
he was swearing volubly. 

At length the old Mashona reached his side. 

“Ow, mlungu,” he said, “zaka bona.” (“Oh, 
white man, good day.”) 

The Dutchman turned his head slightly, and, 
seeing the calabashes, said, curtly, ‘‘ Put them 
on the wagon.” 

This the Kaffir did, and then waited for 


_ payment. 


The white man continued his work for some 
minutes, then suddenly turned to the Mashona. 
“Ach!” he said, “what are you waiting for?” 

“ Money, mlungu,” said the old man, humbly. 

“What !” almost shrieked the other, in sudden 
passion. ‘You dare ask for money, you Satan- 
yorko (son of Satan). Go, lest I thrash you 
with my whip.” 

“Ow, mlungu,” replied the native, “would 
the white man strike an old man when he only 
asks for payment for milk ?” 

Almost -before the words were out of his 
mouth the sjambok, which was two-pronged, 
was brought down with terrible force upon the 
old Kaffirs shoulders. Under the weight of 
the blow he sank to the ground with a groan 
of anguish. ; 
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I was an eye-witness of the scene, but it all 
happened too suddenly for me to interfere. As 
it was, however, I rushed to the spot and 
lifted the stricken man’s head out of the swamp, 
for otherwise he would probably have choked. 

Having laid him down underneath the wagon, 
where there was some sacking, I made my way 
to the Dutchman. 

My anger was so great that for the moment 
it seemed to hold back the words I wanted to 
say. 

“You brute!” I shouted. ‘“ You ought to 
be shot for striking an old man like that.” 

“Oh, you English,” he sneered, calmly 


“**Ow, mlunga,’ replied the native, 
only asks for payment for milk P*" 


proceeding with his trimming, “ you're too 
soft. Why don’t you stay at home?” Then 
he added, in an undertone, “They're nothing 
but scum.” 

Disregarding his taunts, I warned him that 
on reaching Enkledoorn I would make it my 
business to inform the police. 

“ Police!” he shouted, furiously. 
you what I think of the police!” 

With that he rushed to the side of the wagon, 
lifted off the water-barrel—which was full—and 
thrust it with all his force upon the skull of the 
unfortunate old Mashona. 

Just at that moment up came two Africanders 
and another Englishman. The four of us bore 
the Dutchman to the ground, and in less time 


“Tl show 


‘would the white man strike an old man when he 
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than it takes to tell, notwithstanding his violent 
struggles, we had him securely bound hand and 
foot. 

Then, with the usual callous indifference 
always shown by white men towards Kaffirs, the 
men who had so opportunely come to my assis- 
tance went away to renew their never-ending 
struggle with the wagons. 

Once more I raised the old Kaffir’s head, 
now bleeding, out of the swamp. Then, calling 
two Hottentots to my aid, I had him gently 
laid upon the floor of the wagon, and soon I 
was washing the wound. 

At first it seemed as though all life had left 

his frail and emaciated body. No matter how 
I chafed his limbs, doing all I knew in my 
endeavours to rouse him, it was without avail. 
I was about to give up in despair when 
suddenly I saw an eyelid 
quiver, and in a moment 
1 held my flask of brandy 
to his lips. My persever- 
ance was rewarded by 
hearing a faint gurgle as 
the potent liquid trickled 
down his throat. 

It was when I saw him 
returning to consciousness 
that I began to ask myself 
why I was taking all this 
trouble with an old Kaffir. 
It would have been so easy 
to have handed him over 
to the care of men of his 
own colour, if not of his 
own tribe. Anyone else 
would have done so, and 
yet, somehow, I could not. 
Something impelled me to 
act the good Samaritan, 
even to the extent of 
braving the ridicule of my 
fellow-whites. 

“Mlungu,” he whispered, feebly, “what is 
the matter? Why does my head feel like the 
big fire?” 

I gave him a little more brandy. There was 
complete silence for a couple of minutes, whilst 
his small, beady eyes flickered this way and 


_ that. I noticed that every now and then they 


would be fastened on my face, full of inquiry 
and dazed wonder. 

Presently I saw a different expression in them. 
It seemed to me that the old man knew his end 
was approaching. His lips moved for some 
time before sound came from them. He made 
a motion for more brandy, which I gave him; 
then, raising himself on one elbow, he beckoned 
me closer. 


‘ 


THE 


; PINES Phe 
“The four of us bore the Dutchman to the ground.” 


“ Mlungu,” he said, “I am going even now 
into the land of shadows. I know not what 
is there; I think there is peace. Therefore 
I am not afraid, for this is the end. I am 
ready.” ra 

There was a moment’s pause, during which he 
gazed at me steadily. 

“T know not,” he resumed, 
““why you have brought me 
back for this short time, nor 
why the white man, whose hair 
is red like the sun, did strike an 
oldman. Yet I thank you, and 
it may be that even I, Chirimbi, 
can repay you.” 

With feeble, trembling fingers 
he pulled aside his blanket, ex- 
posing his bony chest, and felt 
inside the girdle which held his 
bead-worked apron. Then he 
brought to view an ivory ring. 

Beyond the fact that it was 
polished and yellow with age, 
and that at the top there was a 
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sort of carved signet, with a 
curious design coloured with 
a blood-red pigment, there 
was nothing very remarkable 
about it. 

“Take it, mlungu,” he said, 
raising himself on his elbow, 
“for it is full of magic. If you 

. are in danger, it will protect 
you. Should you seek a new 
habitation, it will help you. 
Take it, mlungy, for it is full of 
mtagati (witchcraft).” 

I put the ring carelessly in 
my pocket. As he sank back 
again I heard him murmur, 
“Even as the sun goes down, 
so shall I go—to the land of 
shadows. It is good.” 

““ Still with that old nigger ?” 
said a voice. “It’s about time 
he pegged out, isn’t it?” 

It was a friend of mine named 
Bartlett. 

“Say,” he went on, “ we've 
struck a new dodge. It’s no 
good hitching half-a-dozen teams 
on to a full wagon, so we're 
going to empty the wagon first.” 

“What !” I shouted in amaze- 
ment, “and put all the goods 
in this?” 

I pointed to the swamp. 

“No,” he said, “we've got a 
better plan than that. We're 

making a raft out of the broken disselbooms 

(wagon tongues), and when we've loaded it up 

with goods we shall yoke four oxen on to it and 
drag it out on to ferra firma.” 

When I got back to my own wagon I found 

every man busily engaged in carrying out the 

_ idea, which was quite a novel 
one in transport matters. Soon 
we had the first one ready and 


“*Once more I raised the old Kaffir's head.” 
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loaded, and it was astonishing with what ease it 
“floated” on the surface of the swamp. 

Of course, it was a long and tedious process, 
but by dint of sticking to it all night we had 
every wagon high and dry the following morn- 
ing. We rested the oxen the whole of that day, 
during which we re-loaded the wagons. 

In the midst of all this strenuous work my 
thoughts continually ran on the ivory ring and 
the dying Kaffir. At sundown I remembered 
his words and rushed over to his wagon. 

His eyes gave me just one flicker of recogni- 
tion; then they closed, and in another instant 
he was dead. The sun had just disappeared 
below the horizon, so that his prophecy as to the 
hour of his death was fulfilled. 

Two months passed by. I was back again at 

the Chartered Company’s transport camp at 
Fort Salisbury, in Rhodesia, 
» The rainy season was drawing towards its 
close, and in common with the other transport 
riders in camp I felt nearly certain that quite 
three weeks of restful ease lay before me. 

Judge of my surprise, then, when, as I was 
about to take my morning gallop to see that the 
oxen were feeding in a good “vlei” and near 
drinkable water, an officer came up to me. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I’m glad you’re ready saddled, 
for you are under orders to proceed in charge of 
three wagons to Lo Magundi. They'll be light, 
and you're expected to do the journey as quickly 
as possible. Pick out the best drivers and leaders 
in camp and get off.” 

Hurriedly I mounted my mare. 

“What's up?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he replied, “there’s a bit of a rising 
amongst the Mashonas. I don’t think it is of 
much consequence, but they’re doing a bit of 
thieving. We sent supplies to the fort there 
over a month ago, but the wagons haven't got 
there yet. The oxen were stolen by the 
Mashonas, and while the transport rider and his 
boys were out searching for them, the natives 
did the doubling trick, collared all the supplies, 
and fired the wagons.” 


“ And how do you think I shall get on?” I ; 


said, when I had digested this astonishing piece 
of news. ‘It strikes me that, unless you are 
sending a mounted escort with me, I sha’n’t 
fare any better—perhaps worse.” 

He smiled. 

“Well,” he replied, “we thought you might 
be startled, but we didn’t think you’d funk it. 
However, don’t worry ; there’s a patrol out in 
that direction, and I expect they'll soon put 
things right.” 

With that he walked away. 

By sunset all was ready for the start. Happily 
we had had no rain for over a week, and the 


roads were in fairly good condition. The 
swampy bits would not trouble me much, as 
I had only light loads of provisions, while my 
oxen and drivers were the very pick of the 
camp. 

I quite understood the necessity for hurrying, 
as if the police at Lo Magundi had had to wait 
a whole nionth for their supplies they would by 
now be on quarter rations. 

‘By daybreak I had covered over twenty 
miles, with which I was well satisfied. All 
that day I made it the object of my own 
immediate care to see that the oxen did not 
stray far from camp, much to the mystification 
of my Zulu drivers and leaders. I did not dare 
to tell them of the rising, for fear they should 
consider the journey too risky and leave me in 
the lurch. 

Another object of curiosity to some of them 
was the ivory ring, which I always wore on the 
little finger of my left hand. They knew that 
white men affected gold and silver rings, but 
they had never before seen one wearing an ivory 
ring—such a substance was too commonplace. 

It pleased my fancy to tell them that it was 
“mtagati,” and, curiously enough, there soon 
occurred an incident which made them think 
it was a thing of very powerful magic, and for 
the first time made me feel that it was possible 
there was some potent charm connected with 
it, although as a rule I am not the least bit 
superstitious. 

It was our third trek, when, just about sunrise, 
a dark form suddenly sprang up in the bush along- 
side and hurled an assegai straight at me. What 
it was that caused’ me at that same moment to 
stoop to put the mare’s mane straight—I believe 
a bunch of it was irritating her ears—-I don’t 
know. However, just by that simple movement 
I escaped a sudden death. 

The driving Zulu saw it and muttered, 
“Mtagati! The mlungu has mtagati. Good.” 

I spurred my mare into the bush in quest of 
my assailant, and brought my rifle to the ready ; 
but search where I would I could discover 
nothing. 


Straight ahead the bushes were thicker than . * 


ever ; and, to make matters worse, the grass on 
each side of the wagon track was as tall as the 
wagon itself. 

I decided to outspan where I was, it being 
comparatively open, and if it came to a fight I 
did not wish to be placed at a disadvantage. 

When the oxen had all been outspanned and 
tethered loosely to their yokes, thus allowing 
them to browse freely on one side of the track, 
I resolved to call my “boys” together and take 
them into my confidence. 

They listened with what almost amounted to 
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an air of indifference. It was only when I asked 
them to be loyal and stay with me, promising 
rewards on the return journey, that they showed 
anything like interest. 

“Mashonas! What are they?” said the 
oldest and most experienced Zulu. ‘“ Dogs!” 
he added, and spat contemptuously on the 
ground. 

This was repeated by the others. 

“But,” he continued, “why does the white 
man show fear? Has he not mtagati?” 

He pointed to the ring on my left hand. 

“ Did I not even now see the assegai thrown 
straight at the mlungu? Would it not have 
been dipped in his blood but for mtagati? 
Ow, mlungu, we will not run from the dogs of 
the Mashonas ; and the white man will not run 
while he has mtagati, for will it not protect us 
also?” 

I must confess that the Zulu’s words put me 
more at my ease than a mere promise to stay. 
By his earnest manner it was quite evident he 
fully believed the supposed power contained in 
the ring. And, since it had exercised its 
influence over my black companions, I was quite 
ready to believe in it myself. 

Fortunately the authori- 
ties had provided me with 
a dozen old Martinis and 
plenty of ammunition. These 
weapons I served 
round, and as I 
noticed that the 
“boys” seemed 
fairly familiar with 
their use, I began 
to feel that if it 
came to a: scrim- 
mage we might be 
able to give a good 
account of our-- 
selves, : 

For two days I 
waited, but nothing happened except that one 
of my “boys” said he saw from his outlook 
on the top of my tent-wagon a small body of 
Mashona warriors. So once more I gave the 
order to inspan. 

Just as we were negotiating a narrow drift, 
which the oxen took with ease after their long 
rest, I saw straight ahead and nearing the top 
of the hill on the other side a native with six 
women. All the latter had water-jars on their 
heads. 

When they heard us coming the women gave 
a shriek, placed their jars on the ground, and 
ran off. I spurred my mare forward, intent on 
reaching the Kaffir, who, to my surprise, stood 


and waited for me. 
Vol. xxv.—88. 


“1 grappled with him.” the 


Save for a knobkerrie, strung to his waist, he 
was unarmed. 

Suspecting treachery, I dismounted and aimed 
my rifle at his head while I talked with him. It 
seemed to me incredible, knowing the cowardly 
nature of the Mashonas, that this one should 
dare to face me unarmed. 

“Now speak,” I said, sternly. “Why do 
your women fly from me? Why are your 
warriors making war with my people?” 

“TI do not understand the words of the 
mlungu,” he replied. “For see, I stay here 
while he comes. ‘The white man has the thing 
which throws death from afar, while I”—here 
he held aloft his knobkerrie—“I have but this. 
Why then does he ask me that which he himself 
knows? The whites kill my people and then 
say that it is my people who make war.” 

“Nay, it is not so,” I replied, “for only two 
days ago a Mashona dog hurled an assegai at 
me.” 

I pointed with my left hand towards my last 
outspan. 

I noticed he gave a sudden start, and a 
gasping noise sounded in his throat. 

“Chirimbi!” he muttered. 
Then a fierce look came into 
his eyes while he came closer 
to me —closer to my left 
hand, which he suddenly 
grasped with 
tenacity. 

I knew then that 
it was the ring which 
he was after, and I 
grew angry. It was 
not merely the 
desire to retain pos- 
session of it, but I 
was conscious of a 
feeling of rage at 
thought that 

this common Kaffir 
should dare to interfere with me. In an instant 
I had dropped my rifle and grappled with him. 

So intent was he upon wrenching the ring 
from my, finger that he neglected to guard 
himself, and in the twinkling of an eye I had his 
throat in my grip. Completely at my mercy, 
and gasping and struggling for breath, his knees 
gave way ynder him and he sank to the 
ground. 

By this time my wagons were close behind. 
Seeing us struggling, one of my “boys” ran up, 
picking up my rifle as he did so. 

My weapon once more in my grasp, I rose to 
my feet. My assailant rose also, and, to my 
surprise, made no effort to run away. Perhaps 
he thought the risk was too great. 
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“Ow, mlungu, it were better for you that you 
had not lived, for now there will be war indeed,” 
he gasped. 

“Fool!” I replied. “There is no meaning in 
your words, for you speak as a child.” 

“Ah! Chirimbi! Chirimbi!” he whispered, 
seeming to look right through and beyond me. 
“Great in years, great in wisdom. Yet even 
you have passed into the land of shadows ; even 
your magic did not protect you from dogs of 
white men.” 

Then it occurred to me, for the first time, 
that this:Chirimbi he spoke of must be the old 
Kaffir who had given me the ring. 

“Yes,” I broke in, “ Chirimbi, the great 
chief, is dead, and yet the man who killed him 
is not dead. This ring the great chief gave me. 
Now say: would he give me the ring if I killed 
him?” 

“Nay,” he replied, doggedly, “he did not 
give it.” 

“ Fool,” I said again, now thoroughly exaspe- 
rated, “I am English. We do not make war 
‘upon old men.” 

I turned on my heel and hardly noticed that 
my chief driver commenced to talk volubly to 
the Kaffir. Although his own tongue was 
vastly different from the Mashona language, he 
made up for his ignorance by shouting and 
gesticulating. 

Presently he turned to me. 
“shall we let.him go?” 

I nodded carelessly. 

I was soon to know that this chance conver- 
sation was destined to bring about a somewhat 
startling result. 

For the next few days we made rapid progress, 
and although we all kept a good look-out by 
night and day we saw nothing of the enemy. 

Just as we were inspanning for the evening 
trek on the fourth day we were startled to hear 
the sound of horses’ hoofs beating dully on the 
sandy track. Soon there came into view three 
troopers, who on seeing us reined in their 
horses. 

“Are you bound for the fort at Lo Magundi?” 
one of them asked. 

On my replying in the affirmative he said, 
“Well, old chap, if you’ve any respect for your 
skin you'll turn back.” 

“ But what about the men—how will they get 
on for grub?” I asked. I did not need to 
inquire what the danger was, seeing that I had 
already had some experience of it. 

“Oh, they’ll manage all right,” he replied, 
“if they’re not nabbed already. There’s too 
many of the natives for my liking.” 

And he pointed in the direction from which 
they had just come. 


“ Baas,” he said, 


Having come so far, however, I was not in 
the mind to turn back, and bluntly told him so. 

With that they continued their journey 
towards Salisbury for help. 

During the last few treks which lay between 
us and our goal, I was much struck by the fact 
that my “boys” walked beside their respective 
teams quite nonchalantly. To look at them 
one would have thought that we were going 
through anything but a hostile country. 

Presently in some subtle manner this feeling 
of indifference communicated itself to me. I 
rode ahead, and, with the bigger strides of my 
mare, rapidly outdistanced the slow-moving 
oxen. 

So we progressed, until the fort loomed in 
sight. 

The fort had originally consisted of one big 
hut surrounded by half-a-dozen smaller ones. 
Now, however, there was only the big hut 
standing, and by the look of things the others 
had been hastily demolished. 

Not a sign of life was visible—all was silent 
as the grave. A Union Jack hung limply on a 
mast rigged up at one end of the hut. 

Wondering what had happened, and fearing 
the worst, I plodded on until, when I was within 
a hundred yards of the fort, a trooper suddenly 
made his appearance on the roof. He was 
fcilowed by two others. 

At that I spurred my mare forward, while 
simultaneously the barricaded door of the hut 
was unfastened. 

A dozen men eagerly gathered round me, 
wringing my hands, and all talking together so 
that it was difficult to make head or tail of what 
they said. 3 ‘ 

“Silence, men!” called out a voice with a 
ting of authority. Then Captain Lister, the 
commandant, stepped forward and led me to 
the upturned packing-case which he used as a 
desk. 

He gripped me by the hand and looked at 
me steadily ‘for a few seconds without speaking. 

“Now tell me,” he said at last. “We want 
to know—excuse my blunt speaking—whether 
you are one of the bravest of the brave, whether 
you are one of the luckiest men alive, whether 
you are simply ignorant, or whether it’s all 
three ?” 

“Why?” I asked, quite nonplussed for the 
moment. 

“Am I to conclude, then, that you are 
ignorant of the fact that the Mashonas have 
risen, that the country hereabouts is swarming 
with them, and that we have been hard put to it 
to hold our own?” 

“Putting it that way, captain,” I interposed, 
“alters the complexion of things.” Thereupon 
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I told him of my experiences, and at the same 
time showed him the ivory ring, which he 
examined closely. 

“Chirimbi, you say?” he said. “Now I 
come to think of it, I remember an old witch- 
doctor called Chirimbi. I wonder what he 
was doing so far from his kraal, and alone, 
too? 

“Ah, I have it!” he resumed, after a slight 
pause. “This Chirimbi was a Matabele, but 
for some reason or other had made his home 
amongst the Mashonas. I suppose he felt that 
his end was approaching, and wished to die 
near his own tribe. I know that the Mashonas 
credited him with wonderfu) magic powers. It 
is evident that the ivory ring which he wore 
was held by them in great awe as a charm, and 
perhaps, because you have it, they may have 
thought that his spirit has passed into you. 
Anyway, I am satisfied that it solves the 
mystery.” 

By this time the wagons had arrived, and the 
work of unloading the much-needed provisions 
was quickly accomplished. It was pitiful to see 
how eagerly the troopers unscrewed the stopper 
of the water-barrel, drinking until it seemed as 
though they would never leave off. And the 
way they devoured the biscuits and “bully” was 
eloquent of the straits to which they had been 
reduced. 

Captain Lister decided that there was nothing 
to be gained by remaining at the fort, and 
arrangements were quickly made for me to 
transport the little garrison to Fort Salisbury. 

At my suggestion some sheets of galvanized 
iron were fastened alongside the wagons, forming 
a rampart in case of attack. 

It was while we were doing the work that my 
chief driver, Piet, came up to me and said, 
“Baas, plenty work this! What for?” 


He pointed to the armoured wagons. 

I told him they were put there to shield us in 
the event of an attack. 

“Ow, mlungu, the Mashona, him dog of 
Kaffir—no fight mtagati.” 

“You mean because I have this?” I said, 
holding up my left hand. . 

“Yebo (yes), inkoos.” 

Then a sudden idea occurred to me. 

“Piet,” I said, “what did you say to the 
Kaffir who sought to take it from me, and who 
thought I had killed Chirimbi ?” 

A broad grin spread over his features at the 
recollection. 

“T say to him, ‘Umuntu (person), listen to 
me!’ He say, ‘Speak, and quickly, for I must 
slay the dog who killed Chirimbi.’ I say, ‘The 
white man not kill the great chief. He slew the 
big man with the red hair like the sun, who 
struck Chirimbi. He succoured him, and with 
his last breath Chirimbi called down curses on 
the man who sought the white man’s life. 
Chirimbi gave the white man the ring, which has 
mtagati.’ He believed me, mlungu. Then I 
tell him I will ask the big white man to spare his 
life, and that he must go at once among his 
tribe and tell them what I had told him. When 
he go he say he stop the fight until the white 
man has gone away.” 

Then I understood how it was that I had 
been allowed to proceed without further moles- 
tation through a country swarming with the 
enemy, and it explained why we were all able 
to evacuate the fort and reach Salisbury without 
any mishap. 

The ring is now in the possession of 
Lieutenant Challoner, late of the 65th (Leicester- 
shire) Yeomanry, to whom I gave it while on 
trek from Marandellas to Buluwayo during the 
late war. 
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A CHIN 3D 
fae quaintly-worded signboard shown in the fore- 

going Photograph, which appears in ‘ The 
Strand Magazine,” hangs outside one of the buildings 
in Amoy Street, Singapore, and doubtless attracts the 
amused attention of all European passers-by. 


JAPAN'S TOY-SHOPS. 
HERE is no country in the world where there are so 
many toy-shops as Japan. In all the towns, and in 
most of the villages, there is a children’s bazaar, and the 
neighbourhood of the principal temples is crowded with 
stalls containing things to amuse children. At the great 
religious festivals even the poorest are to be met with 
their arms full of toys to take home ; and the number of 
men and women who ear a livelihood by itinerant street 
shows, got up solely to amuse the children, can be counted 
by hundreds. These entertainments include theatricals, 
where brave deeds are performed by heroic warriors, 
, Story-tellers, song-singers, and conjurers.—FROM ‘‘ THE 
LADIES’ FIELD.” 
DANISH NOAH’S ARK. 
MOST serious and interesting undertaking has 
A recently been completed in Denmark—the build- 
ing of a vessel modelled upon the lines of Noah’s Ark as 
described in Genesis. The vessel as built is thirty feet 
long, five feet wide, and three feet deep—these measure- 
ments being one-tenth of those given in the Bible. When 
launched the ship, to the surprise of the builder, proved 
very seaworthy.—FROM “ TIT-BITS.”” : 


THE FLOWER HARVESTS OF GRASSE. 
HEN Catherine de’ Medici sent her skilled 
physician, Patis, to Grasse, with orders that he 
was to found a laboratory for the distilling of the 
perfumes of flowers, she could not have chosen a better 
situation. Grasse and the hamlets that surround it are 
a paradise for growing flowers, so sunny are they and so 
well protected from the mistral. Tier upon tier of 
terraced beds are cut out upon the mountain-side ; count- 
less patches of Bardens lie in the plains below. They 
are always full of flowers more or less in bloom. Jasmine, 
tuberose, roses, mimosa, jonquils, hyacinths, carnations, 
orange - flowers, and many other things are grown in 
masses not for ornament or pleasure, as in English 
gardens, but solely for their scent. The first harvest of 
the year is that of violets. Then follow hyatinths and 
jonquils, roses and orange - blossom, pinks, carnations 
and mignonette, jasmine, and, lastly, cassia and tuberoses. 
—FROM ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING A PANTHER. 
PANTHER is not easily killed, and will often 
revive with very unpleasant results, as on a 
certain occasion in the Deccan. He appeared to be 
quite dead, and one of the spectators rushed up with a 
camera on a stand to obtain a picture of the supreme 
moment. He got his photograph, and, strange to say, it 
survived what Psllowed ; but no sooner had Fe taken it 
than the panther revived, tore himself loose, and went 
for the photographer. Somehow the man escaped, but 
the camera was sent flying, and, disconcerted by his 
encounter with it, the panther turned and made for the 
nearest tree, up which he went as quickly as a monkey. 
Now the tree was crowded with interested spectators, 
and for three or four strenuous seconds (until the panther 
was shot) we enjoyed a spectacle of natives dropping to 
earth with loud thuds like ripe plums from a jungle plum 
tree as the panther approached them. — FROM ‘‘ FRY’S 
MAGAZINE.” 
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Indian Merry-go-Rounds—An Interesting Removal—Latter-Day “ Pirates,” etc. 


Sau NDIA isa country of eternal holidays. 
Every sect and tribe, roughly speak- 
ing, has its own festivals, and these 
are religiously observed. On such 
occasions the open spaces are filled 
with swings and merry-go-rounds, and the 
booths where food and sweetmeats are sold do 
a roaring trade. It is very interesting to watch 
the different racial types that come to make 
holiday—here women veiled and mysterious, 
there women who show their faces and wear 
tight-fitting trousers instead of skirts. The 


Primitive merry. 
From a Photo. by} 


ds at an Indian fair — These contrivances are probably the originals of the “big wheels" 
Western exhibitions. 


people are of all shades—from the fair, almost 
European, complexion of the Northern types 
to the practically coal-black of the original 
Dravidean stock of the South. Our photo- 
graph, taken at a typical religious fair, shows 
the quaint originals of the “Great Wheels” 
known to exhibition visitors of the West. 

When the Uganda Railway, which connects 
the Victoria Nyanza with Mombasa on the 
coast, was commenced ten thousand Punjabi 
Mohammedan coolies were imported into East 
Africa for the constructional work. The striking 
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interested to hear of his postcard coming 
to light so many thousand miles away from 
the point where he packed it in the wool. 

The photograph given below portrays a 
typical young Maori girl, the belle of her 
tribe, in festal attire. In spite of her splendid 
development this young lady is not yet 
nineteen years of age, which gives one a 
good idea of the statuesque proportions of 
the Maori. The young lady is of aristocratic 
blood, the daughter of a tribal chief, and 
there is bound to be great competition 
among the young warriors for the honour 
of winning her. When, in due course, the 
chosen swain appears, the “hui,” or feast 
that celebrates the wedding, will be of a 
magnitude to be remembered for many 
a long day. The ‘“kupa,” or earthen 
ovens, will be packed with all sorts of 
savoury meats, and boundless hospitality 
will be dispensed to all and sundry. 

A snapshot with a curious history appears 
on the next page showing how news is 
sometimes “made.” “ Last October,” writes 
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A picture-postcard with an interesting history. 
From a Photograph. 


photograph on the previous page shows a gang 
of these coolies moving camp. Each man carried 
the whole of his worldly belongings with him, 
and the men and their property were mixed up 
in a. truly bewildering fashion in the crowded 
trucks. 

From South Barre, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Mr. 
R. Addy sends us the picture-postcard repro- 
duced above, which was found in a sheet of 
wool at South Barre in March, 1910. The 
interesting point about this “find” is that on 
the reverse side it bears the following inscrip- 
H tion: “Lorne Sheep Station, Queensland, 
i Australia. Will the finder of this card please 
publish same in Wip—E WorLp Macazing, de- 
scribing how it was conveyed from Australia, and 
oblige ?—STEPHENSON, Terrick Terrick Station, 
Blackall, Queensland.” Evidently Mr. Stephen- 
son is an enthusiastic reader of THE WIDE 
Wor_p and knows how widespread is the 
circulation of the magazine, and he will be From a Photo. by W. H. Midwinter & Co. 
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a reader, “when the British 
steamer Rowanmore, bound 
from Liverpool to Galves- 
ton, was off the Bahamas, 
we sighted a boat flying a 
signal of distress. As we 
had just previously passed 
through a West Indian 
hurricane we at once con- 
cluded it was a shipwrecked 
crew, so ‘hove to’ and 
waited for them to come 
alongside. The occupants 
of the boat turned out to 
be Greek sponge - divers, 
who spoke no English, but 
we learned from them that 
their navigator had been 
dead for four days, and 
that they had lost their 
. bearings. They wanted to 
board us, but the captain 
would not allow them to do 


and whom the 


The harmless sponge-divers who met the British steamer “ Rowanmore,” 
From a) (Photograph. 


newspapers reported to be bloodthirsty pirates. 


so, as they were in no danger, being only fifteen 
miles from land. They would not accept food 
or water, having plenty. We gave them their 
course and then went ahead. When they saw we 
meant to leave them they tried to board us by 
climbing a rope, but eventually had to cast off 
or be swamped. Now comes the extraordinary 
part of the story. Soon after our arrival in 
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Galveston a report appeared in many of the 
English daily papers stating that the Rowan- 
more had been attacked by pirates while off the 
Bahamas! The report also appeared in the 
Canadian papers. I am ata loss to explain how 
the story came to be spread abroad. Under 
these circumstances I think you will find my 
snapshot of the ‘ pirates’ interesting.” 
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By Ceci H. Meares. 


Some incidents of a remarkable journey into the 
unknown region inhabited by the “ Eighteen 
Tribes,” on the borders of China and Tibet. Prior 
to the expedition here described no white man had 
ever penetrated the country. Mr. J. W. Brooke, 
the author’s companion, Jost his life among the 
savage Lolos, and this brought the expedition to 
an untimely end; but in spite of this very important 


results were secured. 
found particularly striking. 
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FEW weeks after my first introduc- 
| tion to these queer craft I had an 
interesting coracle experience. We 
had come to a coracle ferry on the 
same river, which was then running 
down in full flood, and after much difficulty the 
whole expedition had been taken across. As I 
was anxious to reach a large town fourteen miles 
lower down stream that evening I asked the 
ferryman if he could take me. He replied in 
the affirmative, adding that we could do the 


The photographs will be 


The head and trunk of the remarkable bronze elephant at 
Omeishan, which has been visited by pilgrims for hundreds 
From a\ of years. (Photograph. 


distance in an hour. So I stepped on 
board, and off we shot like a rocket, I feeling 
about as helpless as an ant in a walnut-shell 
afloat in a gutter. We careered along gaily 
through several minor rapids and past lofty 
cliffs till we heard a loud roar of waters in the 
distance. Louder and louder it grew, till we 
came near a point where the river was com- 
pressed into a boiling, seething rapid only 
twenty yards wide. My ferryman friend did 
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A band of Uko raiders returning from a foray with 
their loot. 


From a Photograph. 


this, and so paddled 
into smooth water in 
After a few minutes’ 
silent study he turned to me and said, “ All 
right. We'll try it.” He once paddled 
into the middle of the river, and in a moment 
it in the embrace of the rapid 
‘The sensation was extraordinary.. The waves 
leapt ten feet | all round 
us up and down, sporting with us as 
with a feather, spinning the coracle 
round like a top, and tipping the crazy 
little thing until the water began to 
come over at sides. As I 
sitting in the of the 
could not see much of the surround 
ing da but I felt a deal. 
Meanwhile the boatman was standing 
up trying to steer with a little bit of a 
paddle, and my escort, who had accom 
panied me as ballast, covered his face 
with his hands and cried bitterly for 
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his mother. 

In a few seconds we were through 
the rapid and speeding on our way. 
The ferryman kept his promise, and 
landed us at our destination in an 
hour; then he started off on his 
long return journey overland, look 
ing, with his coracle over his head, 
‘much like a two-legged tortoise. 
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After crossing the river we travelled 
to the head town of the Chosschia 
tribe, where a white man had once 
tried to enter, but had been driven 
out at the point of the sword. Thanks 
to.the letter of introduction from our 
old friend, Colonel Gow, we met 
with a splendid reception. Here we 
agreed to separate, so as to Cover a 
larger area, Brooke and Fergusson 
hiring yak and pony transport to 
travel among the unknown tribes in 
the grass country farther west, while 
I took the coolies and baggage on. 
through the valley of the Kermer, 


The big Tibetan dog that attacked Mr. Brooke. 
From a Photograph. 
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The Monastery at Tailing. built to replace the one destroyed by the Chinese. 


From a Photograph. 


or Da Jin, as it is called lower down. We 
arranged to meet later on and continue our 
journey together. 

They travelled for many days through the 
tribes on the high grass lands and through the 
country of Uko, a land of nomad raiders and 
thieves. These robber-bands were continually 
met by the travellers, but they encountered 
no opposition from them. The first photograph 
on the preceding page shows one of these bands 


returning after a raid, with many oxen loaded 
with loot. 

In due course the expedition came to Jessigar, 
a large village where the chief of the tribe lived. 
This chief was a martyr to rheumatism, and had 
been unable to walk for some time; all the 
ministrations and prayers of the priests had 
been powerless to cure him. Fergusson said 
that he would see what he could do for him, 
and spent three days massaging the chief with 
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A wonderful painting in the Tailing Monastery. 
From a Photograph. 
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alcohol and vaseline, with such success that at 
the end of the time he was able to walk about 
without the help of a stick. The lamas thought 
that it was magic, and the chief himself was 
very pleased, showing his gratitude in a very 
practical form by giving letters of introduction 
and providing an escort to accompany them in 
the unknown country farther west. My friends, 
however, had no more mapping materials, and 
were short of provisions ; and as, in any case, 
they would have been unable to meet me at 
the time agreed, they reluctantly abandoned 
the trip. 

The chief of Jessigar had a very fine large 


‘In some parts the ground was so rocky that th to 
of the track by means of pris ‘ladders 
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Tibetan dog in his castle which Brooke was 
very anxious to photograph. A servant un- 
fastened the animal’s chain and led the huge 
brute into the middle of the courtyard, where 
Brooke got a good photograph of it. After 
taking this picture he shut up the camera with a 
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snap, but this was too much for the temper of 
the beast, which promptly made a wild rush at 
the photographer, dragging over the attendant, 
who was powerless to hold. the dog. The 
infuriated beast rushed open-mouthed . at 
Brooke, who hastily poked the legs of his 
camera into the animal’s mouth, and so escaped 
into a doorway which was fortunately open 
behind him. The servants then managed to 
secure the dog. 

Continuing their journey south, Messrs. 
Brooke and Fergusson passed the famous 
Lamaserai of Tailing, where, some years ago, 
the lamas killed a Chinese official who had 
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been sent into that part of the country. The 
Chinese Government therefore dispatched a 
punitive expedition against them under the 
famous Chao Ehr, and, after a good deal of 
hard fighting, the Chinese troops succeeded in 
looting and burning the lamaserai. The photo- 
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graph on the top of page 113 shows the new 
Tamaserai which has been built in its place. At 
the entrance are some wonderful paintings, one 
of which was photographed. 

In the meantime I had been following the 


After many days’ wandering through most mag- 
nificent mountain scenery and over some very 
difficult tracks, where, as shown on the previous 
page, the ground was so rocky and so hilly that 
our native hunters had to link up different parts of 


A camp in a river-bed, the only level ground obtainable. 


valley of the Kermer through a country of 
surpassing loveliness, abounding in parrots and 
butterflies of every colour. A magnificent pass 
was traversed, where once more the carriers 
were prostrated with mountain sickness. 

After many weeks’ further travel, Fergusson 
had to return to Chentu, and Brooke rejoined 
me at Mungun, a large Chinese outpost. From 
this point we arranged to return northwards 
to our former hunting grounds in the Wassau 
country, where we tried to photograph that rare 
animal the takin. 


From a Photograph. 


our path by means of rough ladders, we reached 
a valley in which I had previously obtained a 
specimen of the takin. Here we found it quite a 
business to locate a level spot to pitch a tent, as 
the mountains rose sheer on all sides, and at last 
we were forced to pitch it ona tiny island in 
the middle of the river-bed. Here we spent 
many long and weary nights and days in the 
pouring rain, intently watching a salt spring 
high up in the mountains where the takin 
congregate at certain times. We were always 
on the gui vive, taking it in turns either to be 
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Chinese medicine-diggers, who were exploring the mountains for rare medicinal roots and herbs. 
From a Photograph. 


with the caravan or to be out hunting on the 
mountains. We were, however, entirely unsuc- 
cessful, and never even got a glimpse of a takin. 

The ‘above photograph was taken in the 
mountains, where we found a number of 
Chinese medicine - diggers. These curious 
people had built a hut high up on the slopes 
and were wandering all over the range in search 
of the valuable medicinal roots which grow on 
the peaks. Somewhat disheartened at the non- 
success of our takin hunt, we travelled about 
for a while, and then decided to go back to 
Chentu once more to prepare for our second 
trip. Our intention was to travel south to the 
Lolo country and penetrate into the unknown 
country south of Ningyuanfu, and thence, strik- 
ing north-west through an unexplored region, to 
Batang, on the Tibetan frontier. From there we 
were to march in a south-westerly direction 
towards the Bramaputra, and finally into Assam 
or Burma—an ambitious plan that Mr. Brooke’s 
untimely death prevented us carrying out. 

After leaving Chentu, we first visited the 
great holy mountain of Omeishan, which has for 
hundreds of years been one of the great sacred 
pilgrimage places of all Buddhists. We found 
the mountain to be dotted over with temples, 
the most interesting of which is one that was 


supposed to be built on the spot where Buddha 
stopped when he came from India riding on a 
white elephant. This building is certainly not 
Chinese work, and is much like some of the 
Indian “temples. The sacred edifice is built in 
the form of a square, which gradually merges 
into a circular-domed roof, skilfully built of brick- 
work. In this temple is a gigantic bronze life- 
size elephant. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover exactly whence it came and how such a 
massive statue, weighing many tons, ever reached 
its present mountain site. ‘The Buddhist pilgrims 
rub small bronze coins against the elephant, 
and these coins are then used as medicine. 
Hundreds of years of this rubbing have com- 
pletely worn away parts of the carving, and now, 
as a measure of protection, it has been sur- 
rounded bya solid stockade to keep worshippers 
at a safe distance. We persuaded the attendant 
to remove one of the pillars and so managed to 
get a flashlight photograph of the animal’s head. 

After leaving this temple we climbed to the 
top of the mountain in pouring rain. This 
gave place to snow as we neared the summit, 
and entirely spoilt the magnificent view for 
which this mountain is famous, so, after spend- 
ing a night in one of the large temples at the 
summit, we returned to the bottom. 


(Zo be conciuded.) 


BT was five o’clock in the evening 
of ‘Tuesday, June 22nd, 1909, 
when with a deafening, sickening 
roar the roof of the Bruggwald 
Tunnel subsided and entombed a 
gang of twelve workmen, who were engaged in 
propping up the weak parts of the roof at the 
very spot where the accident occurred. 

The Bruggwald Tunnel is situated between 
Constance and Toggenburg, in Switzerland, 
where a new section of railway is being con- 
structed ; arid the crumbling nature of the soil, 
and the sandiness of the rock through which 
it is cut, had prepared the contractors for 
difficulties. But, although the utmost pre- 
cautions were taken, no serious subsidence on 
a big scale was expected, and the men were 
evidently working at the dangerous task of 
propping the roof in too large numbers. 


ARTHUR J. 


IRELAND. | 


The story of a young Italian labourer, who for 
ten days and nights was buried alive in a 
collapsed tunnel, with water rising slowly and 
relentlessly about him. Mr. Ireland tells how 
his comrades worked to rescue him —how they 
began what will rank in the history of under- 
ground disasters as one of the grandest races 
to save life on record. 


The dull roar, like the explosion of a distant 
cannon, with which the rock and earth came 
crashing down was heard far from the Witten- 
bach mouth of the tunnel, and the sound— 
quickly followed by the almost equally fast- 
travelling rumour of the disaster—brought crowds 
of people round the dreary tunnel works. Ina 
few minutes a vast throng had collected, and for 
days after the accident the trains brought loads 
of curious sightseers from near and far. 

With admirable promptitude the authorities 
rose to the occasion, facing the terrible situation 
by which they were so unexpectedly confronted 
with the most praiseworthy courage, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice. The workmen were at once 
mustered, and when the roll was called ten men 
failed to answer to their names, but it was after- 
wards found that two more members of the staff 
were missing. Then a hasty inspection of the 
tunnel was made by the engineer-in-chief, and 
when the extent of the damage was accurately 
ascertained it was found to be greater than was 
expected. About six hundred yards from the 
Wittenbach end of the tunnel, where the prop- 
ping stopped and where a gang of men had 
been working when the disaster happened, the 
entire domed roof of the tunnel had subsided 
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for a distance of more than seventy-five yards. 
The blasting and excavating of months had 
evidently loosened a vast quantity of the 
crumbling rock above; and the accident had 
probably been precipitated by the heavy rains 
which fell during the greater part of June. 

The fallen masses of rock and earth filled the 
cutting, embedding trolleys, beams, and tools, 
almost to the level of the top of the perpendicular 
walls of the tunnel; and so extensive was the 
subsidence that a great depression was formed 
in a field immediately above the spot where it 
took place. Beneath this layer of rubbish, which 
measured forty feet in thickness, were buried 
the twelve workmen who had been caught and 
entombed with such terrible suddenness. 

Directly the extent of the damage had been 
ascertained, volunteers were called for, and the 
work of rescue was commenced with splendid 
energy. Headed by the chief engineer, Mr. 
Bacchi—who was unfortunately killed by falling 
rocks the day after the great subsidence, while 
bravely endeavouring to exhume the buried 


and pickaxes was followed by a shower of 
earth and stones from above.; but though more 
than one of the rescuers had to bandage the 
gaping wounds that were inflicted by the falling 
débris, not a man left his post until the member 
of the gang who was to relieve him arrived to 
take his place. a 

So they toiled on, all through the night of 
Tuesday, working in short shifts and with but 
little respite for food and rest. By ten o'clock 
on Tuesday night one body and one severely 
injured man had been recovered, and by 
Wednesday evening three injured and seven 
dead men had been found. All this time the 
work was becoming more dangerous and diffi- 
cult. Progress was very slow, owing to the 
numerous trolleys and beams which were mixed 
with the earth and rocks, and the showers of 
falling stones became so frequent and so heavy 
that the rescuers had to run for their lives on 
more than one occasion. 

By Thursday morning, after the men had 
been working for thirty-six hours without a 


From a Photo. by) 


workmen—the other workmen hastened into 
the tunnel and began a day-and-night race to 
save the lives of their entombed comrades. To 
a man these brave fellows came from Northern 
Italy; and the country that gave them birth 
may well be proud of them, for finer courage 
has never been displayed by any group of 
men. As they toiled, without ceasing, all 
through the night, every stroke of their shovels 


A subsidence in the field above the tunnel. 


{Anton Krenn, Zurich. 


pause, eight bodies and three injured men had 
been recovered. There was still one man 
missing; and when the final roll was called, a 
man named Pedersoli Giovanni was discovered 
to be the only missing member of the ill-fated 
gang. All the others, dead or alive — two 
marvellous to relate, had been but very slightly 
bruised by the falling masses of earth and 
stones—had been found; and it was assumed 
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that sooner or later the unfortunate fellow’s 
body would be exhumed, for the idea that 
he could still be living never for an instant 
occurred to anybody. Indeed, so confident 
were his comrades that no human aid could 
avail Pedersoli Giovanni, that they ceased work 
on Thursday. afternoon, and laid a petition 
before the contractors, asking for a higher rate 
of pay proportionate to the risks they would run 
while the clearing operations were in progress. 
Many of them had been injured when toiling to 
rescue their comrades, but of this they took no 
account ; only, now that no lives were at stake 
and there was nobody to be rescued, they did 
not see why they should risk their own lives 
unless paid at a rate which compensated them 
for the constant dangers to which they were 
exposed. 

The matter was under consideration for a 
whole day; and then the contractors, who 
expressed the highest appreciation of the men’s 
pluck, acceded to their request. The men 
showed their gratitude by starting the clearing 
work on the morning of Saturday, June 26th, 
with a right good will. 

Little did anybody imagine that, while they 
had been discussing the question of wages, the 
man whom they thought of as being among the 
dead was a prisoner in a living tomb, some 


A gang of workmen at the entrance to the Bruggwald Tonnel. 


(Photograph. 


thirteen yards from the spot to which they had 
come when they ceased work. Had they known 
this, there is no doubt that they would have 
braved any and every danger without a thought 
for themselves. Wages or no wages, they would 
have reached their comrade in distress or perished 
in the attempt ; for the Italian workman is with- 
out a superior as regards courage. 


At five o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
June 22nd, when the disastrous subsidence took 
place, Pedersoli Giovanni was working in the 
neighbourhood of a stack of immense beams, 
that had been placed in readiness to be used as 
supports for the crumbling roof. These beams 
were of great strength, and to their power of 
resistance, as much as to the happy chance 
which threw two of them together and formed 
a roof over him, the young man owes his escape 
from what seemed like certain death—just as he 
owes his life to the splendid unselfishness and 
devotion of his comrades. 

Stunned by the shock of the falling rubbish— 
although he was not struck or in any way injured 
—Pedersoli Giovanni lay for a time insensible 
in his ghastly prison. How long he remained 
unconscious he cannot say, for during those 
awful days and nights time passed terribly slowly. 
It was not counted by the hands of the clock— 
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it was all one hideous blackness, days and nights 
undistinguishable, long as eternity. Slowly, after 
the stunning effects of the actual.subsidence, of 
which he retains no clear recollection, began to 
wear off, the unhappy young man collected his 
scattered senses and began to take stock of 
his surroundings by groping with his hands, for 
he could see absolutely nothing, and the air 
pressed so heavily upon him that breathing was 
difficult. Very cautiously he raised an arm and 
felt for the sides and top of his prison. His 
fingers touched wood at the sides, but he could 
not reach the roof. Encouraged by this dis- 
covery, he guessed that he was lying in a cavity 
formed by some of the beams, which must have 
fallen crosswise and become jammed together at 
the top, so as to form a slanting roof, which 
supported the freshly-fallen earth and stones and 
prevented him from being smothered or crushed 
to death. 

It is a curious fact that the first thoughts 
which came to him were of his surroundings. 
At first he did not think about, or realize, the 
horrors of his position, nor did he think about 
his feelings or sensations. It was only after 
he had discovered that he was safely sheltered 
under a sloping roof of stout beams that he 
began to take any interest in himself. Then, 
all of a sudden, he realized that his legs were 
paining him a great deal, and that he was 
ravenously hungry and chokingly thirsty. An 
examination showed that his legs were pinned 
down by masses of soft earth, and that he could 
scrape it away with his fingers while he lay on 
his side. When he had freed his feet, they 
ached cruelly ; but he could then change his 
position, and this eased him. A little later, 
greatly daring, he raised himself on to his 
elbow ; then, very cautiously, lest the movement 
might displace the protecting beams, he sat up 
and began to review the past and to think about 
the future. 

‘The outlook, when reason began to reassert 
itself, was anything but hopeful. Of course, he 
did not know how far he was from help, or 
whether any effort to reach him was being 
made; but as he shouted and shouted and 
received no answer, he thought the probability 
was that he had been abandoned to his fate. 


The sound of his own voice so terrified 
him that he ceased to cry out. It echoed 
horribly in the cavity in which he was 


sitting; the vibration set little pieces of 
earth rattling down, and the sound of it flew 
back and seemed to hit him in the face with 
such violence that he was terrified. Then, 
when voice and echo finally died away, and 
the pieces of earth ceased to fall, the silence 
was more awful than ever; and the absence 


of response of any kind depressed him beyond 
the power of expression. 

When the sound of his cries, to which 
no answer came, had completely unnerved him, 
Pedersoli Giovanni sat still, gnawed by the 
cruellest pangs of hunger, and awaited death ; 
but he was still buoyed up by a fading and 
remote hope that he would be rescued. 

“T never quite abandoned hope,” he said, 
when asked whether the proximity of death 
oppressed him; “and I cannot say I felt 
very frightened. I suppose I was too weak. 
Only, while I was afraid to cry out, the death 
that was staring me in the face seemed very 
terrible, because it was so slow. Mercifully, I 
slept a great deal ; and then I felt neither hunger 
nor fear, though I had some horrible dreams.” 

While he was:seated in his prison a dreadful 
sound fell upon his ears. It was the slow 
dripping of water, which was oozing through 
the freshly-fallen earth above. He felt all over 
the floor of his cavity, and found that it was 
damp ; then he discovered that the beams were 
moist, and he knew that the water was percolat- 
ing slowly through into his cave. Only drop by 
drop it came—the sound struck upon Pedersoli 
Giovanni's ears like the ticking of a death- 
watch—but it was wonderful how quickly it 
accumulated, and formed first a puddle and 
then a little pool around him. It had risen to 
his middle when he was rescued ; and the com- 
parison of the ceaseless dripping of the water to 
the ticking of a death-watch is not inappropriate, 
for, though it came so slowly, the water would 
have risen steadily and remorselessly until it 
covered his head, and in time he would have 
been drowned. 

“It was strange how the sound of this 
dripping water made me long for something 
to drink,” he said. ‘At first I had been con- 
sumed by the gnawings of hunger, but the noise 
of the falling water made my thirst predominate. 
I had not a morsel of food in my pocket, and I 
felt that I must drink or go mad.” 

Greatly fearing, and loathing the taste of the 
muddy water, the young man scooped up hand- 
ful after handful of the unrefreshing beverage 
and drank greedily. Unpalatable it no doubt 
was, but it was his sole sustenance, and un- 
doubtedly he owes his life to this water, which, 
nevertheless, threatened to drown him. The 
medical men who have expressed an opinion on 
the case say that he could not possibly have 
lived without food for ten days had he not had 
the water with which to quench his thirst. He 
drank greedily of it, and after a time he ceased 
to think it so disagreeable. 


While Pedersoli Giovanni was lying in his 
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“They shouted and listened, and « faint reply came from the depths of the wreckage.” 
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living tomb, confronted by death from starvation, 
death by being crushed under a fresh subsidence 
which would dislodge the protecting beams, or 
death by drowning, his comrades without had 
been working like heroes. They had recom- 
menced the clearing work on Saturday, June 
26th, but it was not until one o’clock in the 
morning of Tuesday, June 29th (a weck after 
the subsidence had taken place) that some 
workmen heard feeble cries for help coming 
from the midst of the freshly-fallen rubbish. 

So terribly wrought up had the men become 
by what had passed during the week—first, by 
the disaster, and then by the nervous strain they 
had endured during the exciting days they had 
spent in searching for their missing comrades— 
that they did not dare to trust their ears. ‘The 
wrecked tunnel gave birth to strange fancies ; 
weird and terrifying sounds came from the 
dark recesses; and the nerves of the men 
who had been working among the ruins were 
so terribly strung up that they started and 
trembled at anything and everything. When 
they heard the fecble cry, therefore, each 
clutched his neighbour’s arm, their faces looking 
white and scared in the pale, flickering light of 
the lanterns. The men who heard that first cry, 
which they thought was a voice from beyond the 
grave, say that nothing so terrifying had ever 
before come within their experience. The sur- 
roundings enhanced the uncanniness of the 
situation—the bare, dripping walls of the tunnel 
and the floor strewn with heaps of rubbish. 

The workers were so frightened that it was 
some time before they could find their voices to 
answer. At last, however, they shouted and 
listened, and a faint reply came from the depths 
of the wreckage; but even then they could not 
trust their ears, and others were summoned to 
call and to listen before they were satisfied that 
their overwrought senses had not played them a 
trick. But when all were agreed that the voice 
came from a human throat the alarm was 
immediately given. 

“There is: still a living man in the tunnel!” 
was the message passed from mouth to mouth 
with amazing rapidity. 

In a shorter time than seemed possible the 
news had spread far and wide, and every man 
engaged at the works was soon at the entrance 
to the tunnel. But it was not until the chief 
engineer, Mr. Mast, arrived that any definite 
steps were taken. 

“Who is it buried in there?” he shouted. 

A faint answer came ; but the question had 
to be repeated several times before an in- 
telligible reply was received—or, at least, before 
the words of the imprisoned man could be 
distinguished. 


“ Pedersoli Giovanni,” came the feeble voice 
at last. 

Several other questions were asked and 
answered ; and the anxious men without were 
delighted to learn that their poor comrade was 
well and safe, suffering only from hunger. 

“Keep up your heart,” shouted’ Mr. Mast, as 
cheerily as he could. “We're coming to get 
you out at once. We'll begin work now, and 
we'll never stop until we get to you. You'll be 
free to-morrow—or perhaps before. God keep 
you safe!” 

The men set to work with tremendous energy 
and splendid courage, cheerfully facing the perils 
from falling stones and earth ; but little did they 
dream of the difficulties, owing to the presence 
of encumbering obstacles, that would bar their 
way and make progress through the main tunnel 
impossible. They only knew that a fellow- 
creature was alive and in a terrible predica- 
ment, and they meant to reach him or to die in 
the attempt. From the moment the fact that 
Pedersoli Giovanni was still alive had been 
established there was no need to urge the men 
on. With simply magnificent courage they 
began what will rank in the history of under- 
ground rescues as one of the grandest races to 
save life on record. It was less sensational than 
some of the rescues after great mining disasters 
have been, simply because the life of only one 
man was at stake, but as an undemonstrative 
display of courage on the part of the rescuers, 
nothing finer has ever been done. To attempt 
to describe their performance or to dwell upon 
their courage would be an insult to the men. 

Under the personal supervision of their chief, 
who hardly quitted his post during those anxious 
days, the men worked in short-shift gangs, which 
were relieved every half-hour throughout the 
day and night. But, despite their great efforts, 
Progress was appallingly slow; for at almost 
every foot obstacles, such as iron trolleys and 
great beams, were found embedded in the rub- 
bish. By Tuesday evening, after they had been 
working ceaselessly for fifteen hours at fever 
heat, only ten feet had been cleared, and at this 
point an obstruction was encountered—a large 
iron truck and a number of very big beams 
jammed right across the tunnel—beyond which 
it was impossible to proceed without serious 
loss of time. 

All the time as they worked the rescuers had 
been singing and shouting words of comfort 
to their entombed comrade; and Pedersoli 
Giovanni describes the sensation of desolation 
which swept over him when their singing and 
shouting stopped, as they struck the formidable 
obstacle beyond which they could not penetrate 
as fast as they deemed to be necessary. 
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T felt more hopeless than I had done since 
the realization of my position had first frozen 
my blood,” he said; “for I knew something 
had happened, and I thought I should be 
abandoned to my fate. I don’t think I ever 
quite lost hope—certainly I never lost faith 
in my comrades ; but things happen, you know, 
against which man cannot fight. The silence, 
after the cheerful sound of voices, singing and 
shouting to me, terrified me. Had another 
subsidence taken place, burying my would-be 
rescuers? This was the first thing that occurred 
to me, and it is strange that from that moment 
onwards I felt more hungry than I had done 
since I discovered the water around me. It was 
cold sitting in it--it had risen to above my hips 
as I sat—but it had the power to quench my 
thirst, and at the same time to allay my hunger, 
and I was grateful. As I contemplated the three 
fates, the three forms of death that threatened 
me, I used to wish that another subsidence 
would crush down the beams and end every- 
thing—for this ending would have had _ the 
advantage of being quicker than either death 
from starvation or drowning.” 

As a matter of fact, though they never for a 
moment seriously thought of abandoning the 


race to the rescue of their imprisoned comrade, . 


while Pedersoli Giovanni .was torn by doubts in 
his living tomb the men without were holding a 
solemn conclave to consider ways and means. 
How could they reach the man in time to save 
his life? This was the problem they had to 
solve—and it was the seriousness of it that 
silenced them for a few moments. It would 
take a whole day—perhaps two days—to clear 
away, with pickaxe and shovel, the great obstruc- 
tion that barred their way ; and they knew that 
this was the only way to do it, for they did not 
dare to blast a passage. 

“ Are you all right? Are you going to leave 
me? I know you will come if you can.” 

This was the feeble message that came 
through the wall of loose earth and stones which 
lay between them and their comrade. It was 
wonderful how clearly they could hear on both 
sides of the formidable partition, which was 
about forty feet in thickness.  Pedersoli 
Giovanni says he was saved from madness 
during this time of suspense by the cheering 
words and merry songs of the rescuers, and they 
admit that they were sustained and spurred to 
make almost superhuman efforts by the sound 
of his ceaseless harsh, hacking, chest-ripping 
cough, which came filtering through the fissures 
of the newly-formed wall of dééris, and stung 
them to redouble their efforts. 

“Leave you! Of course, we’re not going to 
leave you,” shouted the foreman in charge. 
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But still they looked helplessly at the solid 
obstacles before them for a few minutes before 
they decided to cut a narrow, low-roofed 
gallery parallel to the main tunnel, by which 
they hoped to reach their comrade. At the 
side of the tunnel the earth was soft and pro- 
gress would be made rapidly. No sooner was 
the decision arrived at than work was begun 
with redoubled energy, in order to make up for 
the time that had been lost. And Pedersoli 
Giovanni, in his prison, felt his spirits revive 


_ and his pangs of hunger decrease as he heard 


the renewed shouting and singing. 

The new boring was cut as small as possible 
—it was only three feet high and two feet six 
inches wide—in order to reduce the labour 
and save time as much as possible. But the 
dangers of the work were countless—every inch 
of the roof of the passage had to be propped, to 
prevent a subsidence, and the men were in 
momentary peril of their lives ; but the dangers 
were bravely faced. In this part of the soil there 
were but few stones to be removed ; and although 
the work was done under the most uncomfortable 
conditions, and although the men were oppressed 


‘by the fear that their work might cause a fresh 


subsidence which would displace the beams 
under which their comrade was sheltered, pro- 
gress was very rapid. The men still worked in 
short-shift parties, night and day ; and to such 
good effect did they employ their energies that, 
although the boring was so narrow that pickaxe 
and shovel could hardly be used, so that t 
majority of the men threw aside their tools an 
tore the soft earth away with their hands, in less 
than four days they had reached a point from 
which Pedersoli Giovanni could see faint rays 
of light coming from the strong electric lamps 
by which they were working. 

“T can see a light !” he called out. 

The men cheered and redoubled their efforts, 
and a few hours later they were immediately 
above the cavity in which the unhappy young 
man had spent ten awful days and nights —days 
and nights which seemed like one long, black 
eternity. From that point they sank a vertical 
shaft to the cavity ; and as the last thin partition 
wall of earth that lay between him and freedom 
and safety was broken down Pedersoli Giovanni 
felt a rush of fresh air which almost intoxicated 
him and made him feel faint. At the same 
instant he saw a great blinding glare of strong 
white light in which the bronzed, smiling face of 
the foremost of the rescuers appeared like the 
countenance of an angel. In this way the 
great work of rescue was achieved, and what 
remains to be related is quickly told. 

“Are you hurt?” inquired the friendly voice 
of the man above. 
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“No,” said Pedersoli Giovanni, 
weakly. “I am only very hungry and 
very cold.” 

This was good news indeed, for all 


along the rescuers had been consumed 
by the fear that they could do no more 
than get their comrade from his prison 


in order that he might die comfortably 
in a bed, instead of like a rat in a hole. 
But now it seemed that what they had 
regarded as their wildest—almost too 
sanguine—hopes were to be realized. 
The man was saved—saved to live ; not 
merely pulled from his living tomb to 
die elsewhere. 

_ With the utmost care and tenderness 
Pedersoli Giovanni was raised through 
the short vertical shaft and drawn along 
the narrow parallel boring to the main 
tunnel, where he was gently laid on a 
stretcher; and, 
covered by a sheet, 
he was carried 
by his rescuers 
to a shed outside, 
which had been 
heated and prepared 
for his reception. 
There a doctor was 
in waiting, and a 
rapid examination 
established the fact 
thgt he had sustained 
no injuries. This 
was good news, but 
at°the same time it 
was stated that his 
lungs were seriously 
threatened, if not 
actually affected, and 
he was taken to the 
Cantonal Hospital 
at St. Gall with all 
possible speed. 

The most extra- 
ordinary thing in 
connection with this 
wonderful rescue is, 
thatall through those 
trying first hours 
after his rescue 
Pedersoli Giovanni 
never for an instant 
lost consciousness ; 
and from the time 
he reached the hos- 
pital and received 
proper care he began 
to regain his health 


“** Are you hurt P’ inquired the friendly voice of the man above.” 
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Giovanni's rescuers carrying him out of the Bruggwald Tunnel 
From a Photo. by Anton Krenn, Zurich. 


rapidly. Of course, he was very weak for 
a long time, and his eyes were so delicate 
that for days he could not bear the strong light 
of the sun ; but, except for a passing fear that his 
mind was affected, there was never the slightest 
doubt that he would completely recover fram 
the effects of his terrible ordeal. 

“T have been so happy and so comfortable 
here,” he said. ‘“ How good everyone has been 
to me I cannot tell. I can never repay them— 
but I will pray for them all as long as I live.” 

It was at first thought, after the fear of a 
severe lung attack had been dispelled, that the 
strain had shattered his nervous system com- 
pletely. But the care and loving attention he 
received in the hospital warded off this conse- 
quence of his terrible experience as well as the 
lung attack; and Pedersoli Giovanni, who had 
been counted among the dead for ten days when 
lying in his horrible tunnel tomb, is now com- 
pletely restored. Among the most touching of 
the kindnesses he received was the offer of a 
comfortable free home during his convalescence ; 
and all that skill and love can do to make him 


er his ten days’ entombment. 


forget those hideous days and nights, which 
seemed like an eternity while they were passing 
and which now seem like some terrible night- 
mare, is being done by those around him. 

Thus was Pedersoli Giovanni rescued from the 
living grave in which he had lain for ten days 
and nights, with but little hope of being saved. 
The disaster occurred on Tuesday, June 22nd, at 
five o’clock:in the afternoon, and he was actually 
lifted out of the tunnel on Friday, July 2nd, at 
ten minutes past two o’clock in the afternoon ; 
so that, to be exact, he spent exactly two hundred 
and thirty-seven hours in his terrible prison. 

Pedersoli Giovanni is a dark-complexioned, 
dark-haired, dreamy-eyed young man of twenty- 
one years of age, and possesses an excellent 
physique. The most wonderful. thing about his 
adventure, perhaps, is that he has sustained no 
ill from his terrible exposure. 

“T thank God for my safety,” he says, with 
solemn simplicity, when summing up his adven- 
tures. ‘And I am deeply grateful to my well- 
beloved rescuers and to all those who have taken 
such great care of me.” 


QUAINT KINGDOM. 


By PAuLine 


AGANOOR. 


Ternate, the queer little island kingdom described in this article, is situated in the Moluccas, and 

belongs to the Dutch. It is nominally ruled by a Sultan, who rides in an ancient carriage drawn by 

men instead of horses, maintains a bodyguard in Napoleonic uniforms, and amuses himself and his 

visitors with a troupe of dancers in Louis XIV. costumes. The customs of the islanders themselves 
are as quaint as those of their ruler. 


HERE on earth is Ternate?” I can 
almost hear some of my readers 
voicing the question on turning to 
this page of the magazine. Well, 
Ternate is one of several little 
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islands forming a group in the East Indian 
Archipelago known as the Moluccas, or, more 
commonly, the “Spice Islands,” because there 
was a time when spices, such as nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace, were largely imported from that part 


of the world. ‘The islands still yield plenty of 
spices, but nothing like what they did formerly, 
because when the Dutch took possession of them 
they made a treaty with the native Sultans to 
destroy many of the forests, in order that they 
might keep the entire monopoly of the spice 
trade in their own hands. Most of us, I think, 
remember coming across the “Spice Islands” 
on the map during our schooldays, and Ternate 
is one of the two residencies of that group over 
which Queen Wilhelmina exercises her rule and 
authority with the aid of native Sultans. The 
island was created some centuries ago by a 
volcanic eruption, and is still subject to frequent 
shocks of earthquake. 

Those in search of a novel sensation might 


do well to take a trip to this distant part of our 
globe, where earth movements of an exciting 
nature may be experienced without any great 
danger of being swallowed up entirely. The 
last. severe earthquake —as the inhabitants 
count such things—took place at the beginning 
of last century, when the people might have 
been wiped out altogether had the trouble not 
occurred at a most convenient time. It was 
the night of a Chinese New Year's festival, 
which the Celestials were busy celebrating with 
their usual carnival processions through the 
streets and other kinds of jollifications that drew 
all the inhabitants from their homes to join in 
the revelry. 

In the midst of the public rejoicings and 
amid the din of exploding fireworks, such as the 
natives love, Nature joined in, rocking the earth 
and bringing down hundreds of houses like so 
many packs of cards! Fortunately, the inhabit- 
ants of volcanic islands in the tropics are wiser 
than their brethren elsewhere, for they build 
their houses in the style of flimsy bungalows, 
and never as substantial skyscrapers, so that 


. when they are unexpectedly overtaken by an 


earthquake which their houses cannot withstand, 
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they can at least be extricated alive from the 
debris. 

The first photograph reproduced shows the 
avenue outside the bungalow of the Dutch Resi- 
dent, which is indicated by a flag-staff in front 
of it. The Resident lives in the capital of 
Ternate, which bears the same name as the 
island itself, and the bungalow faces a long 
stretch of sea-coast, fringed” with groups of 
small islands, while from the back one enjoys 
a magnificent view of distant volcanoes. 

The above picture shows the 4vaton, or palace 
enclosure, of the Sultan of Ternate, with the 
noble. volcano Gamalama, five thousand five 
hundred feet above sea-level, in the background. 


The palace of the Sultan of Ternate—In the background is the volcano of Gamalama. raph, 


The grounds are small and insignificant, and the 
palace itself—part of which is seen. below--is 
an old, dilapidated stone building, ornamented 
with Corinthian pillars, with a flight of ruinous 
stone irs leading down to the lawn in front 
The Suttan is poor but proud. He has made 
a contract with the Dutch Government by 
vhich he pledges himself to recognize Queen 
Wilhelmina as his Sovereign, to whom he 
promises to be faithful, obedient, and sub- 
missive, to provide men and weapons in case 
of need, and to allow Her Majesty’s Government 
to take care of his Crown jewels, “in case they 
fall into dishonest hands.” He further under- 
takes to provide timber and coolies to erect 
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The Sultan in bis State carriage, which is dragged by men instead of horses. 


(Photograph. 
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The bungalow here shown is typical of the houses of the white residents of Ternate. 


From a Photograph. 


public buildings, to fly no other but the Dutch 
flag over his palace, and so forth. All this he 
has to do in return for a meagre allowance and 
permission to exercise his fatherly care over 
the native population. It is not a bad 
arrangement—from the Dutch point of view! 
There was a time when the Sultan of Ternate 
had great power and riches,‘and lived in grand 
style. But nowadays, when this potentate shows 
himself to his people, he rides in a State carriage 
—a gift from the Government, dating from a very 
remote period of the coach-building art—which 
is dragged and pushed by natives, whose business 
it is to take the place of horses. One of 
the photographs shows this antiquated vehicle, 
with the Sultan seated in it and one of the Royal 
princes facing him. In front is his human team, 
and he is being dragged by his servants to pay a 
State call on the Resident. ‘The wonder is that 
the aged equipage does not drop to pieces on 
the road. It is said that horses are scarce on 
the island, and that the Sultan -resents the idea 
of placing a native coachman in a more elevated 
position than himself; therefore, he prefers to 
drive out at a snail’s pace, towed by coolies. 
When the Resident returns an official visit he 
is fetched in the same vehicle, and in the same 
curious style. Visits are generally paid by the 
Resident at seven o'clock in the evening, and 
the carriage is then accompanied by torch- 
bearers, which adds to the fantastic appearance 
of the cortége and causes great excitement 
amongst the islanders, who flock out to watch 
the procession. It takes half an hour to reach 
the palace from the Resident’s house, and at 
the palace the Sultan awaits his guest at the foot 
of the steps, surrounded by lackeys holding 


— 


’ players and other 


lighted candles. On 
the arrival of the 
Resident, the Sultan 
offers him his arm 
and leads him up 
the steps to his 
reception hall, where 
a few chairs covered 
with red velvet have 
been placed before- 
hand. The Resident 
takes a seat to the 
right of the Sultan, 
and the native secre- 
taries place them- 
selves at either side 
of their Royal 
master. As soon as 
the Resident is 
seated a servant 
brings a basin of 
water for his Excel- 
lency to wash his hands if he wishes to do so, 
but as a rule the Resident waves him off. Tea and 
cakes are next presented; after which a troupe 
of Royal women-dancers, to the number of 
half-a-dozen or so, walk slowly in in stately 
fashion, one behind the other, accompanied 
by a clarinet-player 
in the uniform of 
the Napbdleonic 
period. He gives 
the note, which is 
taken up by gong 


native instrument 
alists, and the 
dance begins in a 
kind of minuet, the 
shrill voices of the 
dancers adding to 
the strangeness of 
the scene. 

It will be noticed 
from our illustra- 
tion that the bare- 
footed dancers are 


dressed in bro- 
caded silks and 
sashes, and 


crowned with 
wonderful 
head -dresses 
of native 
work; each 
lady also 
holdsacheap 
Japanese fan 
in her hand. roma] The Sultan's clarinet-player. 
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Tam told that the 
dresses are sup- 
posed to repre- 
sent costumes of 
the Louis XIV. 
period, but am 
unable to vouch 
for this. 

At the end of 
the performance 
the ladies walk 
out in the same 
slow and stately 
manner, and then 
there is a pause, 
during which 
cigars and sweets 
are presented. At 
the termination 
of the interval 
another set of 
dancers — this 
time of the male 
sex —file in, followed by a large number of 
musicians playing violins, flutes, and drums. 
The dance of the men consists of a series 
of high jumps and acrobatic performances, 
ending by their forming themselves: into a 
human pyramid. The male dancers wear 
curious harlequin costumes with three-cornered 
hats ornamented with bird-of-paradise feathers, 
the sight of which would turn any European 
lady green with envy. It is now time for the 
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Some of the Roya! women-dancers, who perform. 
Vol xxv.—17, 


scene in the interior of the island. 


for the amusement of their master’s guests. 


(Photograph. 


Resident to return home, and the ancient 
carriage, with its quaint human horses and 
torch-bearers, is once more placed at his dis- 
posal. There was once a Resident on the 


island, it is said, who could not tolerate this 
trying form of drive twice on the same day ; 
so, in order to get out of the difficulty, he 
pleaded his preference for walking exercise in 
the cool breeze of the evening, and thus 
avoided causing offence to his host. 


[Photog raph, 
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Another picture shows the bodyguard of 
the Sultan, equipped with uniforms and arms of 
the Napoleonic period and wearing mitre-shaped 
helmets ; a squad of shield and lance bearers is 
seen to the right of them. If these are typical 
of the “men and weapons” the Sultan is pledged 
to furnish to the Dutch Government, it is obvious 
that Holland will not gain greatly in military 
strength by the deal ! 

The lance and shield men, by the way, perforni 
what is called a mirror-dance. They take their 
places in front of a mirror in a warlike attitude, 
and, of course, see their own reflections in it. 
These reflections are supposed to be their 
enemies, and the dance commences by the 
dancer taking a forward spring towards the 

wmirror with strange contortions of the body, 
intended to indicate that he is fighting against, 
and shielding himself from, the thrusts of the 
enemy. The young man who manipulates his 
shield and lance in the most exciting and 
realistic manner earns the approval of his audi 
ence, expressed in loud shouting, while many a 


damsel looking on also casts sweet glances in 
his direction. The Ternatenese young lady of a 
marriageable age, by the way, is wooed for her 
admirer by a third person—an elderly woman— 
who lays before her parents all the advantages 
to be gained from their daughter’s marriage to 
such and such a young man. But the parents, 
being generally of a mercenary turn of mind, 
demand a lump sum down in exchange for their 
child. If the young man has not saved enough 
to pay the stipulated price for his bride he must 
wait till he can do so, or go elsewhere. 

The islanders are, as a race, short and broad, 
with copper-coloured skins and good features. 
They have a language of their own, rather 
difficult to learn and understand, but most of 
the people learn the Malay tongue in order to 
carry on their trade with Java and the other 
islands with greater ease. The majority of 


The State orchestra. 
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them are Mohammedans, but there aré many 
Christians among them. ? 

The climate of Ternate is naturally tropical, 
but not unhealthy or disagreeable, and the 
island is rich in agricultural products, such as 
sago, maize, coffee, cocoa, spices, indigo, tobacco, 
and so forth, but rice is not easily cultivated, 


The Temple at Ternate. (Photograph. 


and is regarded as a luxury, the staple foods of 
the islanders being sago, maize, vegetables, and 
fish. Tropical fruits, such as mangoes, durians, 
and doekoes, which grow abundantly on the 
lower parts of the mountains, provide sufficient 
food for the natives and also allow them to 
earn a livelihood, for during the season the 


A froup of male dancers. 
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The Sultan's bodyguard—They are equipped with uniforms and arms of the Napoleonic period. 
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ripe, juicy fruits are gathered for expor- 
tation to neighbouring islands less blessed 
by Nature. The fruits are packed in 
sacks or baskets and placed in bullock 
carts—as shown in the picture on the 
following page—and thus conveyed to the 
markets or to the harbour. 

As sportsmen the Ternatenese are as 
good as their brethren in Java and else- 
where. Armed with a nile they will 
bring down scores of birds with mag- 
nificent plumage, amongst them the 
birds of paradise, for which they obtain 
from fifteen shillimgs to a sovereign per 
bird. Another favourite form of sport 
is the catching of fish and a kind of 
tortoise, called “‘tripang.” This is done 
on dark nights, when the “ tripangs ” come 
to the surface of the water to breathe. 
On showing ‘themselves they are caught 
with a native-made harpoon. The natives 
are great experts in removing the valuable 
shell from the back of the tortoise by 
the cruel process of holding the poor 
creatures over a fire. Very often they are 
still alive after their natural covering has 
been removed, and in this case they are 
thrown back into the sea, where they are 
allowed to grow another shell—a long 
and slow process. ‘Small sharks are caught 
in a very original way. About a dozen 
dry coconut-shells, are strung together and 
thrown into the sea. They make a dull 
noise on touching the water, and so cause 
the sharks to come up and see what is 
going on, when they are caught with 
harpoons by the expert fishermen. 

Good and evil spirits play as great a 
réle in Ternate as in other semi-civilized 
lands. One way of getting rid of an evil 
spirit which has been troubling the inhabi- 
tants of a hut is for the head of the 
family to build a toy boat, which he 
decorates with flags and fills with offerings 
of food. He then takes the boat to the 
sea-shoié, shoves it into the water, and 
sits down to waich it drifting out to sea. 
When he is quite sure that the wind has 
blown it out far enough he gets up and 
returns home in a happier frame of mind, 
having got rid at last of the evil demon, 
which is supposed to have taken passage 
in the “spirit boat.” 

An eclipse of the moon gives rise to 
another superstition, the moon, according 
to native ideas, having been swallowed 
up by a dragon. In order to get rid of 
the dragon the population bring out 
gongs and other noisy musical instru- 
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ments, and beat these vigorously, to the 
accompaniment of shrieks and _ yells, 
until the moon reappears. Some take 
the apportunity of gathering a certain 
species of leaves for the purpose of using 
them medicinally afterwards. 

The souls of the dead are honoured 
as protectors of the living, and they are 
supposed to dwell in the woods, where 
their relatives often place offerings of 
food for them. They are also consulted 
during serious illnesses, when living 
women, representing spirits, act as 
oracles, and give their advice for a 
trifle. 

Although most of the Ternatenese are 
Mohammedans by religion they are not 
above taking strong drinks; and the 
picture on the top of the following 
page shows a group of sago-wine sellers. 
‘The wine is obtained by inserting long, 
hollow bamboos in the bark of the sago 
palm. By the next morning a good 
quantity of the liquid has been obtained, 
and by the same afternoon the sweet 
stuff has sufficiently fermented to be 
sold as an intoxicant which finds great 
favour with the natives. 

During the Ramadan fast, which lasts 
for a month, the Sultan of Ternate never 
transacts business, but is often seen 
going to the temple. On the twenty- 
seventh day of the fast a great festival 
is held; the houses are illuminated and 
innumerable guns are discharged. On 
that day the Resident sends to His 
Majesty a present of sugar, coffee, rose- 
water, candles, print materials—mostly 
manufactured in Manchester—rice, and 
tea. On the first day of the following 
month a return gift is sent by the Sultan 
to the Resident in the form of home- 
made sweets, fowls, and fruit. 

The illustration at the bottom of the 
last page shows a weird native fandoe, 
or sedan-chair, in which the Royal wives 
and princesses are carried to the temple 
or go for an airing. This sedan-chair is 
a very curious specimen of native work, 
and the ornamental articles on either 
side of it are meant to hold lamps, 
which are carried on poles by the ser- 
vants. The Sultan of Ternate and the 
princes usually wear European gar- 
ments and a white turban, white being 
only worn by Royalty, whereas the 
commoners always wear a turban made 


of black material. One more quaint - 


custom of the islanders must be 


(Photograph. 


Loading up the qusint native carts with fruit for exportation. 
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A Group of sago-wine sellers—The wine is carried in long bamboos with the joints knocked out. 
From a Photograph. 


mentioned in conclusion, and that is the pas- 
time of the dodengo, or fencing with bamboos 
until blood is drawn. Needless to say, it is 
only the strongest and pluckiest youths who 
care to take part in it. The competitors 
parry the thrusts of the bamboo lances of 
their rivals with great skill, and those who 
are successful in avoiding serious wounds 
are highly honoured. Many a young man has 


fought in the dodengo in order to win favour 
with the maiden of his choice, for, in spite ol 
the alarming aspect which some of the wounded 
victims present afterwards, these fencing bouts 
nevertheless attract young and old, and cases 
are on record of plucky young fighters who, 
through their prowess, have been enabled to 
win their brides without the payment of the 
usual lump sum down. 


An extragrdinary “*tandoe,” or sedan-chair, in which the Sultan's wives are carried—The lamps on either side are carried 
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By Laurence D. Younc. 


So far as is known no one has ever swum the Whirlpool Rapids of Niagara, where the famous 
Captain Webb lost his life. This little story was told to Mr. Young by a man who claims to 


have accomplished the feat. 


Whether one believes him or not, the narrative is a very striking one, 


and, as Mr. Young says, it rings true. 


FTER an ordinary tourist’s day of 

sight-seeing at Niagara Falls 1 was 
WN returning hotelward in company with 
BRE ‘| a friend of mine, Who was a native 
= of that place, when my attention was 
arrested by an old man who was selling pictures 
of the Falls. He was tall and straight as an 
arrow, though he must have been at least eighty 
years old—for his hair, although thick, showed 
pure white, with a peculiar vivid shininess, 
against the reddish-brown of his skin. 

An old man who was neither bent nor feeble 
was a sufficient novelty 
to prompt me to buya 
picture. As we passed 
on, my companion 
remarked, “ That’s 
old Durgot. A re- 
markable figure, isn’t 
he?’ 

As a matter of fact 
the old fellow, with 
his clear, piercing 
eyes, and head that 
no painter could see 
without wanting to 
make a Neptune out 
of it, had interested 
me mightily. 

“What is he? An 
Indian?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied 
my friend. ‘He 
thinks that when he 
was a boy he swam 
the Lower Rapids, ° 
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Old Durgot, who claims to have swum the Whirlpool Rapids of 
Niagara. 


and he has dwelt so much on the’ idea 
that it has turned his brain. He’s not exactly 
crazy, but just a little queer.” And we spoke 
no more on the subject. f 

The next morning, after breakfast, I went 
alone to theold man’s corner. He remembered 
me, and upon my showing interest in him and 
his affairs he appeared pleased. After some 
little talk I suggested that we should go for a 
drive. His eyes brightened, and he consented, 
provided that I would take him down by the 

water. I bought some cigars, negotiated with 
the vulture-like driver 
of an open vehicle, 
and we started. I 
asked the old man 
where he wished to 
go. “To the Whirl- 
pool,” he said. I told 
the driver this, and 
we were taken over 
to the Canadian side 
and down along the 
high bank of the 
gorge for three or four 
miles to a point where 
the driver told us to 


alight. Then, leaving 
vehicle and driver 
behind, I followed, 
while old Durgot led 
the way down a 
narrow, winding 
path. 


The descent proved 


[Photographs to be, perilous, and I 
> 
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marvelled at the agility the old man displayed 
in sliding from one tree to another, as was fre- 
quently necessary on the steepslope. Reaching 
the bottom we sat down on the narrow beach, 
our feet almost in the tremendous whirlpool, 
which eddied and flowed resistlessly past us. 

I produced my cigars, but Durgot, disdaining 
them, smoked a black pipe, villainous to look 
upon. While half a pipe was smoked the old 
man watched the water silently. Then he said, 
quietly :— ; 

“I swam through there once.” 

“Yes? Tell me about it,” I asked him. 

He paused for a moment, and then began to 
speak, in an odd, impersonal way, while his eyes 

. litup. I have endeavoured to quote him exactly. 


I will tell you of a river and of a Man. The 
river was broad and 
deep, very deep, black 


at night, but green 
and blue in the sun, 
dancing merrily along, and beckoning, always 
beckoning, to the Man to come and play with 
it. It was just the same river that you see here, 
but in those days we did not know that no one 
could swim through there and live. 

Then there was the Man. Twenty-eight years 
old he was at this time, just six feet tall, and 
very strong. He could run and jump and ride 
a horse, but best of all he could swim. Oh, 
how he could swim ! 


After the river takes its leap over the Falls it 
tests and waits, and then for two miles its slow, 
steady flow is calm and peaceful until along the 
banks, on both sides, and just opposite each 
other, come the first ripples of broken water, in 
two straight, even lines. These two streaks of 
white go out towards the centre, meeting in the 
middle a quarter of a mile below, and there the 
river again awakens. These two lines are the 
“ Swift Drift,” and, as all men know, whatever 
comes into the clutch of the “Swift Drift” never 
gets out. 

The Man understood all there was to know 
about the river, and he would swim backwards 
and forwards across where it was quiet, timing 
himself so closely that often he would reach the 
bank but a few feet above where the “Swift Drift” 
started. It was a fine game, and everybody 
thought he was very daring. Then he grew 
tired of the quiet water, and began to wonder 
if he could not go down through the Rapids 
and come out at the Whirlpool. He decided 
that he could, but first 
threw in logs to see what 
would become of them. 


The first great billow of the Rapids. 
From a Photograph. 


From the American side he pushed off a log 
just at the “Swift Drift,” and he watched while 
the current snatched it and carried it down 
through the boiling foam to the giant wave 
which is the first great billow of the Rapids. 
Here the log was thrown high into the air, and 
the Man knew that he could never stand that 
buffet and live. Then he started another log 
out into the river from the Canadian side. This 
log took the giant wave smoothly, and went on 
down through the Rapids as far as he could 
see without being sucked under. 

This showed him that he too must start from 
that side, and keep close to the Canadian shore 
until he was oyer the giant wave. Next he 


et, 
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walked down that shore to the point where he 
had lost sight of the log. Here he threw in 
another log, and watched it while it swirled away 
down the Rapids. Just above the part known as 
the “ Devil’s Hole” this log struck a hidden 
ledge, and it also was thrown out of the water. 
The.Man experimented with several different logs 
to find out how he could get through this place, 
and finally, when he hurled a small billet of 
wood about a hundred and fifty feet out into the 
torrent, he saw that it cleared the crest without 
striking anything. He learned from this that 
after passing the giant wave, he must swim hard 
for the American shore to get over the next 
ledge. In this way he spent all that summer 
down on the bank of the Rapids, watching the 
water, and each day discovering something new 
about it. 

At last, when he had just about decided to 
make the attempt, he noticed one day that in 
the Rapid, just where it turned from its previous 
course into the Whirlpool, a log which he had 
sent in disappeared 
and did not come 
up. There were 


The Whirlpool Rapids of Niagara. 
From a Photograph. 


always so many logs floating around in the 
Whirlpool that it was impossible to see the 
reappearance of the log he had been watch- 
ing. Again and again he tried, but the log 
always disappeared, and he could not telfwhen 
it came to the surface again. He knew, how- 
ever, that it must be at least a matter of several 
minutes, and he saw plainly enough that this 
fact would make any attempt to swim the 
Rapids hopeless, for this was not a mere matter 
of passing safely over some hidden rock. It 
was the’ sucking undercurrent of the Whirpool’s 
revolving water pulling against the Rapid, which 
would drag anything down, and it was the same 


all the way across. So the Man gave up his 
Vol xxv.—18, 


scheme, for he was not a fool, and he knew what 
he could do and what he could not do. So he 
contented himself with swimming in the quieter 
water above the Rapids. 

One night in early September the Man was 
down on the edge of the river just above the 
“Swift Drift,” in a cove where a big eddy made 
the water smooth and quite safe. He was alone 
save for a puppy which he was going to teach to 
swim. 

He took off his clothes and cafried the little 
dog out into the’ water. However, it did not 
take much teaching, for no sooner did he drop 
it in, than it commenced to paddle quickly 
away. He watched it for a moment, laughing 
because it was able to swim much faster than he 
had expected. Then he called and whistled to 
it to turn around and come back, but the foolish 
little animal did not 
know enough to do 


this, and pressed on 
straight out across the 
river. It was at the mouth of the cove and in 
the current before the Man understood that it 
was not going to turn back, and then he sprang 
into the water and with great, sweeping, over- 
hand strokes rapidly overhauled the hurrying 
little thing out in front. 

So excited was he in his chase that he did not 
notice how far out he was swimming. It was 
not till he had caught the puppy and gripped 
the scruff of its neck with his mouth to keep its 


“He clutched at a half-submerged r 
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he was torn away from it and hurled into the centre again.'” 


head out of the 
water that he 
saw how far he 
was from shore. 
He was closer to 
the Rapids than 
he had ever been 
before, but he 
wasted no time 
in being fright- 
ened, and com- 
menced to swim 
back faster even 
than he came 
out. Not till he 
was less than a 
hundred feet 
from the shore 
did he realize 
that he was with- 
in the ‘Swift 
Drift”; and 
then, swim as he 
would, he found 
that he was get- 
ting no nearer to 
the bank, for the 
force of the cur- 
rent was all to- 


_ wards the middle 


of the river and 
against him. 

He knew then 
that he was not 
going to get out, 
but was going 
Gown — throu:h 
the Rapids. So 
he fook the 
puppy from his 
mouth, and hold- 
ing it in his 
hand high over 
his head, he 
threw it up the 
river and towards 
the shore. It 
landed in .the 
water close to 
the bank, and 
had a good 
chance to get 
out if it knew 
enough. 

The next in- 
stant the Man 
was swimming 
back with all his 
might toward the 
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Canadian side, because he remembered how his 
logs had behaved, and he knew that only on 
that side could he hope to get over the giant wave. 
Soon he was in the broken water, and after that 
he could neither see, feel, nor hear for several 
seconds, because the turmoil was so great. 
Then his body gave a great jerk, and he knew 
that he was over the giant wave. After that he 
had presence of mind enough to try to swim 
back for the other side, so as to clear the next 
ledge; but swimming was almost out of the 
question, because the foaming mixture of water 
and air afforded no purchase for his arms and 
legs. The roar was deafening, and he was 
twisted hither and thither like a bobbing cork. 
Then the water gave another great heave, and 
he knew that he was safely over the second 
ledge. Next, before he understood what had 
happened, an eddy caught him, and he was 
pulled in close to the shore—so close that once 
he clutched at a half-submerged rock, and 
thought that he might be able to crawl out, 
but he was torn away from it and hurled into 
the centre again. Twice more he was pulled 
tantalizingly close to the bank, and twice more 
he was snatched back into the middle of the 
Rapids. By this time he knew he must be 
close to the mouth of the Whirlpool, and he 
filled his lungs as full of air as he could, for 
he knew what was coming. 

Then he was dragged down under the water. 
He did not struggle or exert himself, but allowed 
his body to remain lax and limp, because he 
would have to hold his breath for a long time. 
During what seemed an 
eternity, he was pulled 
deeper and deeper, and 
at last the call of his 
lungs for fresh air became 
insupportable. He closed 
his two hands tight across 
his nose and mouth and 
waited whileall conscious- 
ness left him, but even as 
he fainted he felt that he 
must not open his mouth 
and release the air in his 
lungs, or he would never 
come to the surface. 

When he regained his 
senses he began instinc- 
tively to battle against 
the current, but found he 
was lying high and dry on 
the beach of the Whirl- 
pool, where the endless 
flowing and ebbing of 
the water often leaves 
the cattle and logs which 
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come into it. Every bone and muscle in his 
body was wrenched and aching; his legs and 
arms were bruised and battered, and his head 
was pounding and bumping dizzily from a cut 
on his right temple. 

He lay where he was all that night before he 
had strength to climb the bank. Then, at an 
adjacent house, he asked for food and clothes. 
They wanted to know where he had come from, 
and when he told them “through the Rapids,” 
they thought he was crazy, but gave him all he 
required. He returned and told his friends 
what had happened, but no one believed him, 
nor do they believe him now. 

That same day he went down to the river in the 
hope of finding the puppy. He walked along until 
he came to the cove from where he had started the 
previous evening, and there, where it had made 
itself a bed on his pile of clothes, was the little 
dog, alive and well. He took it home with him, and 
they were great friends until its death, but neither 
he nor the dog ever went into the water again. 


As old Durgot finished, the Whirlpool repeated 
its eternal surging, and the rising water lapped 
close at our feet. 

“Tt is always beckoning to me like that,” said 
the old man. “But I have had enough. Come.” 
And, disdaining my offer of assistance, he led 
the way up the ascent, and when I reached the 
top he was already in his seat in the carriage. 
The nodding driver clucked his horses forward, 
and the old man turned and gazed back out 
across the Whirlpool. 
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The deserted rectory at Luffingoott as it appears at the present day. 


From a Photo. by James Wootridge, Launceston. 


The story of a rectory in a peaceful little Devonshire village which was suddenly deserted at dead 

of night—left tenantless, with all its furniture and fittings, and never again occupied. Vandals 

looted and sacked it, and the erstwhile charming old house has acquired an uncanny reputation. 

The author decided to spend the night there alone and see what was to be seen, and his narrative of 
his experiences makes exciting reading. 


HAVE been greatly struck by the 
fact that since my return to England 
I have come across more startling 
romances than I found during my 
wanderings abroad. I notice that 
the majority of Wipe WorLp stories come from 
afar, but I am hopeful that once in a way a 
tale from “next door,” as it were, may appeal 
to a large proportion of readers. [et me lead 
you in imagination, therefore, to Iaunceston, 
on the London and South-Western Railway, 
where it crosses the Cornish border.  Alighting 
here, you take the north road to Bude and, 
having crossed the Ottery at Yeolmbridge, go 
right ahead till you reach the finger-post marked 
“Boyton.” At that village anyone will direct 


you to the little village of Luffingcott, which lies 
on the eastern side of the Tamar, about two 
miles due south of Tetcott. If you draw a 
straight line from Boyton to Tetcott you will go 
right through the glebe of Luffingcott Rectory, 
which stands alone down in the valley of the 
Tamar, about half a mile from the village. 

A more beautiful or lonely place than this 
rectory it would be hard to find ; but what is 
the meaning of these eyeless sockets of windows, 
the open roof, the decaying walls, the air of 
desolation and menace which the place impresses 
on the visitor even in bright sunshine? No one 
will go near it after dark ; no one will sleep in 
it alone. Visitors come from all over Devon to 
see it. Parties of young bucks have stayed in it 
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all night, fortified by numbers, victuals, and a 
sense of their own daring. 

Only a few years ago this house was a warm, 
comfortable home, filled with light, love, and 
laughter. It possessed a beautiful garden and 
orchard, terraces of close turf, a tennis lawn, 
poultry, pigs, a horse or two, and cows. 

Evidences of all these things, and much else 
of comfort and refinement, show themselves even 
now, amid the general desolation, to the eye of 
the careful observer. There are many deserted 
houses in England, but few, I think, so deserted 
as this—deserted with every stick of furniture 
left standing in it, deserted at a moment’s notice 
at dead of night, in the full knowledge of all that 
the desertion would entail. So utterly was it 
abandoned that not even the law moved hand 
or foot to prevent the sack which followed on 
the desertion. But why? the reader will ask. 
To any man brought face to face with the 
problem it would occur to him that he must 
have, awakened, not in England, but in the 
cockpit of Europe after a ruthless invading 
army had passed through. 


The answer is not easy to arrive at. The- 


mid-western Devon farmer is all right until you 
begin asking questions. As long as you are 
content to be looked upon as a mild sort of 
wandering lunatic, with a taste for milk and 
water-colour sketching, he is as kind and amiable 
as his means will allow; but once you display 
the least curiosity about anything whatever, from 
pigs to politics, he will shut up like an oyster, 
and tell you rather léss than the Sphinx might 
reasonably be expected to do. Hence my great 
difficulty in obtaining any reliable information 
about the first, middle, or last causes of the 
desolation to be seen at Luffingcott Rectory. 

After much patient inquiry, however, I arrived 
at the conclusion that the first cause was the 
hooligan,,the middle cause was the gentleman 
who left the place suddenly one night some 
three or four years back, while the last cause 
was fear—blind, unreasoning, deadly fear. The 
middle cause of the trouble may be briefly 
stated. For excellent reasons, best known to 
himself, the late rector left his home, and has 
never, so far as can be seen, returned to it. 
That much is, I believe, undeniable. The story 
of that flitting, if one may use the term, is a 
very simple one in the telling. 

The reverend gentleman arrived late one 
night at a neighbouring’ cottage, about half a 
mile from the rectory, in a state of great 
agitation, and signified his unalterable deter- 
mination not to enter the place again except 
under compulsion. He forthwith took up his 
quarters in the village with a private family, and 
there he remained until he resigned his office at 


Luffingcott. ‘The church was then administered 
by the Rector of Boyton, who devotedly travelled 
many miles, in the worst of weather, in order 
that Divine service might be held at the little 
village, thus left parsonless, and with that grim 
rectory a standing eyesore in the lovely valley. 

I do not for an instant presume to judge of 
that part of the case, neither will I weary the 
reader with the old wives’ tales about how folks 
came miles to hear the late rector preach simply 
because he had “seed a ghos’.”| For the unshake- 
able belief amongst the people thereabouts, of - 
course, is that he d/d see such a thing, and that 
it was the ghost of a former incumbent, who died 
some twenty or thirty years ago—a man who did 
a great deal to make the place beautiful, and 
who evidently loved the house where he spent 
his last years. They say the old man used to 
walk by the riverside with a book, and was much 
given to solitary wandering. The gossips further 
state that the late rector did, on more than one 
occasion, at first, after his flight, make assevera- 
tion that such was the case; but, as I said 
before, I had the greatest difficulty in pinning 
anyone down to a plain statement of fact. 

The only plain and straightforward piece of 
evidence, however, is that the reverend gentle- 
man did incontinently rush from the rectory in 
the night across the fields to a house where he 
was unexpected, and that he never again lived 
at the rectory. That is, I believe, admitted fact. 

The house, as already stated, was left standing 
open and furnished, without a soul to look after 
it. At first the rustics were too scared to go near 
it. Then they banded together and went in the 
daytime. Presently someone took an ornament 
and carried it away; then someone else took a 
chair. Finally a perfect frenzy of loot seems to 
have possessed the neighbourhood. The rectory 
is a large house—much larger than it appears in 
the photo, because you cannot see the back of 
it or the wings. It was full of good furniture, 
and the raiders went through it from attic to 
basement and gutted it, while considerably later 
—owing, perhaps, to a fear of legal conse- 
quences—a man arrived from nowhere (some . 
say Plymouth, and profess to know the name of 
this party), and in the most open manner loaded 
up a big van with what was left of the larger 
pieces of furniture and carted it away. He 
came, loaded, and went, and has never been 
seen there since by all accounts. 

One thing proved a difficulty: the grand 
piano in the drawing-room. From the wreck I 
judge that it must have been a splendid instru- 
ment, and it was too much for the ghost-hunters. 
They could not play it; they could not remove 
it. There remained only one thing to do— 
destroy it. A solidly-built grand, with its massive 
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legs, takes time and ingenuity and strength to 
pull to pieces. It must have taken hours to 
scatter the fragments of that piano, but it was 
done. I have seen what was left on the floor-— 
a few jangling chords in the iron frame. ‘The 
rest was literally hacked to pieces. Next it was 
the turn of the marble mantelpieces. Nothing 
but crowbars and sledge-hammers could have 
splintered up solid marble in such fashion. 
The boys, doubtless, attended to the windows ; 
vandals of a larger growth to the paper and 
plaster of the walls and the woodwork and 
moulding. 

And so the rectory was left as one sees it 
to-day—the wreck of a once charming house. 
Now that all has been done that can be done to 
destroy and deface, some good person, having 
authority, has intimated to the public, by means 
of a signboard on the front window, that 
“ Trespassers will be Prosecuted.” 

It was not so, however, in the beginning of 
1908, and, moreover, there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in the fact that people took away the 
furniture, nor that they afterwards knocked the 
place about. The foregoing is not, perhaps, 
very interesting except in so far as it emphasizes 
the fact that Luffingcott Rectory in 1908 was 
a place of desolation and uncanny repute. 
When I inspected the house in broad day- 
light I was struck with some of the inscriptions, 
particularly with one which intimated that 
certain men of Launceston had, on such and 
such a night, bivouacked at the rectory. ‘There 
was, however, an absence of proof that any 
single solitary had ever cared to stay there and 
keep vigil. Why should I not be the first man 
to do so? It would be an experience, at any 
rate. 

In June, my people having all left the district 
for the seaside, I, being alone in my cottage, 
packed up a haversack and rode over at dusk. 
Not wishing to be shot by any nervous gentle- 
men who might be prowling about, I said 
nothing of my going, and entered the place, not 
by the village on the east, but through the woods 
on the west side. I crossed the disused canal 
and the river, and arrived at the house in the 
gloaming. Pitching my rolled overcoat and 
haversack through the front window, I took the 
machine round to the stables, where I planted it 
safe and dry. 

It was not yet dark, but quite gloomy enough 
to give the place a fine orthodox appearance of 
ghostly respectability which would have satisfied 
anyone in search of sensation. I lit a cigarette 
and walked in. 

Entering the hall, I found a chair standing in 
front of the old open fireplace, and as this 
imparted a somewhat homely look to the corner 


of the great chimney, I took this point as my, 
head-quarters and soon had a cheery fire blazing. 
Then, while the billy was boiling for my tea, I 
walked round and through the house. I had 
mapped out a plan of campaign, and was not 
going to be humbugged either by myself or 
anyone else. I had made up my mind that I 
would stand no nonsense from within or without. 
Thus I had with deliberation omitted to bring 
any sort of weapon, and as China tea is the only 
tea that does not affect the nerves, China tea 
was now preparing on the hearth, 

Spite of my mental attitude, two slight incidents 
combined to recall the unwelcome fact that I 
was just a plain man, capable of feeling fear. 
One was that in the drawing-room I walked into 
the remains of the piano, which gave a miserable 
wail under my feet and made me jump. The 
second was that, on returning to the fire, my 
shadow, cast on the wall, threw the outline of no 
up-to-date person, but a weird silhouette which 
might have passed for a Stuart Puritan, Barnaby 
Rudge’s father, or the late Don Guido Fawkes, 
according to the taste and imagination of the 
beholder. This was owing to the fact that F 
wore a long-skirted overcoat, a broad-brimmed 
felt hat, of which I had inadvertently pushed up 
the crown, and a large wrapper round my neck, 
for the night was chilly enough in spite of the 
time of year. This shadow of mine gave me a 
start on account of its suggestion of old-fashioned 
weirdness—and the point is not without import- 
ance, as you will presently see. 

By this time it was quite dark inside the 
house, although the twilight of a June night was 
sufficient outside to send a faint glimmer through 
the paneless windows of the hall. ‘True to the 
first principles of the investigator, I composed 
my mind to think calmly of the matter, weigh 
the evidence, and generally to try to arrive at 
the truth. 

Part of the ritual was to read a book having 
no sort of ghostly interest. May the author 
forgive me! It was about a girl, two men, a 
motor-car, money difficulties, a stern parent, and 
other startlingly original matter of the same sort. 
I regret to say I was supremely bored. I think 
I nodded. I had been up since 6 a.m., and it 
was now midnight—the witching hour. The 
inertia of sleep came thick upon me, and I 
slept. 


My duty to the reader precludes my giving 
a dissertation on the exact difference between 
nervousness and fear, or between fear and 
cowardice. All I know is that when I woke 
up—conscious that some unusual sound had 
roused* me—I was disappointed and disgusted 
to find that I was not facing the situation with 
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either the coolness of a gentleman or the hardi- 
hood of a trooper. Something or somebody 
was afoot in the house. It was that which had 
awakened me, I knew, although not a sound 
teached me after 1 woke. Yet I was scared. 
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It may have been the cold and darkness and 
the dead silence, coupled with the sudden shock 
of waking, but the fact remained—I was scared. 
Horrid and degrading thought! Scared of the 
dark, scared of a dead man—me / 
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What had looked so interesting in my own 
snug sitting-room at home, so courageous in 
Launceston, so scientific and superior when 
talking to a psychologist, appeared a nasty, 
nerve-trying, ugly business here in the dark 
woods, a’ mile away from help, alone in this 
tuin of desolation and menace. 

I sat thinking in this strain for some moments, 
listening and glaring into the darkness mean- 
while, waiting for what might befall. Suddenly 
my attention was arrested by a whispering which 
came from out of the dark passage leading to 
the western wing, where was a room having its 
window overlooking the garden, and containing, 
as I thought, nothing but dust and torn paper. 
A voice, low and indistinct, seemed to be saying 
the same thing over and over again, with pauses 
as if for reflection. As I sat, my whole thought 
was fixed on this passage and the trickle of 
sound emerging from it. It was with complete 
unexpectedness, therefore, that the door close 
to my elbow opened, and a figure, remarkably 
like my own and scarcely visible, walked swiftly 
across the room in front of me and disappeared 
down the black hole of the passage, while a 
cold breath of air fanned my face. As far as I 
could make out it was the figure of a man 
in a long coat, with some sort of flat-brimmed 
hat. The noise of his tread was a soft pad, 
pad—like slippered feet in thick dust. After 
what seemed a long wait, during which I 
remained motionless, spellbound with horror, 
there was the creak and slight jar of a door 
shutting. 

An owl began to hoot away in the woods, 
and it is to that lonely night-prowler that I owe 
the climax of this story.. The sound—warm- 
blooded, alive, and fearless — roused what 
courage I had left. I rose to my feet, and, 
casting discretion to the winds, rushed headlong 
down the pitch-dark entry, resolved to see the 
matter out. I felt for the handle of the door, 
and, turning it suddenly, swept the door wide 
open ; then, bending forward, entered the room. 
No sooner had I done so than the bright white 
glare of a big acetylene lamp was turned full 


upon me. I must have presented an alarming 
spectacle--my face ashy white, teeth bared and 
fingers extended claw-fashion, my body bent as 
in the act to spring. 

“Good heavens! /t’s Aim!” cried a voice 
beyond the light, and at the words I rose to my 
full height and made a step forward. This simple 
movement was followed by such a yell of abject 
terror as I have never heard the like of before. 
The lamp and its holder hurtled through the 
open window ; while a second and a third dark 
body hurled themselves in rapid succession 
through the same exit into the garden below. 
I sped across the room and shouted, “ Come 
back! Come back!” It was all I could think 
of, but apparently they did not hearme. I heard 
the crash of undergrowth, the drumming of feet 
on the turf, the sound of a body falling heavily 
to the ground—the rustle and rush of panic 
flight—until the sounds died fitfully away into 
the dark woods beyond the river, and all was 
still. 

I struck a match. The first grey glint of 
dawn came stealing over the eastern hills. 
Dartmoor loomed black against the coming day. 


.On the floor of the room lay one india-rubber- 


soled shoe, two empty beer-bottles, two candles, 
a paper containing some cheese, and a blue roll 
enclosing some dry sticks of macaroni. There 
was nothing else. 

The sun rose bright, flooding the place with 
pink and yellow light. My spirits rose, and 
after making some breakfast I went to have a 
last look at the room where I had lately been 
almost distraught with emotion. 

Qn the yellow wall was the following inscrip- 
tion in pencil :— 

We, the undersigned, stayed here all night on the 6th 
of June, 1908, and saw nothing to be afeared of. 


(Signed) O. Huey, 
WILLIAM H. BREWER, 
AMOS 


The last signature was incomplete. I think I 
know why, and I should very much like to hear 
the dauntless trio relate the story of their experi- 
ences at Luffingcott Rectory. 
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SHOW-BOATING. 


By Harry HiIcu. 
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It is safe to say that many thousands of our readers, even in the United States, have 


never heard of a “ show - boat.” 


Show-boats are floating theatres which, propelled by a 


steamer, travel up and down the great rivers of the Middle West, covering a distance of 
five or six thousand miles every season, and giving dramatic and other performances at the 


towns and villages along the banks. 


This article, written by an expert, gives a most interest- 


ing account of a very curious brd@nch of the entertainment business. 


N writing about the branch of the 
show business which is carried on 
| by means of floating opera - houses 

built upon boats, moved nightly 
: from one point to another, I am 
dealing with an industry that many people 
have never heard of, while even those who have 
seen the boats know little about the life of those 
on board. 

Having had several years of personal experi- 
ence as a member of the acting company on 
one or another of these “ floating theatres,” as 
they are styled, the writer has gained an inside 
knowledge of the business which enables him 
to speak without fear of contradiction. It would 
be difficult to describe all the things of interest 
that might be told about the “ show- boat” 
industry without writing a series of articles, so 
I will merely endeavour to touch briefly upon 
sundry topics that will enable the reader to gain 
a general idea of how the business is conducted 


and the conditions under which the various 
employés perform their individual duties. 

‘The dimensions of? floating theatres vary but 
slightly. The presence of locks upon most 
of the rivers they traverse makes it necessary to 
keep within certain bounds in order that the 
boat may not be too large to be locked through 
during seasons when the water is shallow. The 
average length is about a hundred and seventy 
feet, while the width is perhaps thirty-five or 
forty. An ordinary steam tow-boat, connected 
to the rear of the theatre, pushes it along, all 
the power being on the steamboat, while the 
steering is done from a pilot-house on the front 
boat controlling the rudder of the tow-boat, 
thus allowing the steersman a better view of the 
way ahead. Signalling from the pilot to the 
engineer is done by means of a shrill whistle on 
the steamboat, worked by pulling a cord in the 
pilot-house. The usual tow-boat’ bell-signals 
are inadequate at so, great a distance as that 
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between the steering-room on the auditorium 
and the engine-room, and it is absolutely 
necessary for the steersman to know that his 
signals have reached the man at the lever. 

An idea of the interior of the show-boat, or 
auditorium, is easily obtained by comparing it 
with the average theatre in a small city, the 
seating capacity of which is not over twelve 
hundred. Two boxes, one above the other, 
occupy the front of the house on either side of 
the stage, while a gallery runs along both sides 
and for a con- 
siderable dis- 
tance over the 
rear portion. ‘An 
inclined floor 
makes possible a 
splendid view of 
the stage from 
any seat in the 
house, and elec- 
tric fans maintain 
a circulation of 
air. A suitable 
pit for the accom- 
modation of an 
orchestra of eight 
is provided. The 
stage is usually 
about twenty feet 
in breadth, and 
is proportion- 
atelydeep. The 
scenery is for the 
most part sta- 
tionary, although 


much of it is fom a) 


The pilot-house on the deck of the show-boat. 


The auditorium of a floating theatre. 


reversible, and so built 

that almost any common 

scene can be easily set. 

Curtains picturing 

“street,” ‘‘garden,” 

“kitchen,” and “woods” 

scenes are usually car- 

ried, with, of course, the 
necessary furniture. 
Behind the stage are 
the dressing-rooms, few 
in number and tiny in 
size. Over the dressing- 
rooms is a space which 
is usually well filled with 

“props” (articles such 

as chairs, books, etc., 

used in the production 

of a play). Some of 

these props become 
- dilapidated to an alarm- 

ing extent, but with 
extreme care they are nursed through many 
summers. ‘The millionaire’s parlour, for instance, 
may contain a three-legged table or a couch that 
has long ago lost all’ appearance of any interest 
in life. 

On the steamboat are the sleeping-quarters, 
the dining-room, cook-house, and last, but by no 
means the least significant, the steam calliope, 
or organ, the unearthly screeches of which 
awaken the countryside for miles around when 
the show-boat arrives at a “stand.” High- 
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“The millionaire’s parlour. 


pressure instruments are used, and the “music” 
from one of them has been heard at a distance 
of nine miles. 

While the men who attend to the workings of 
the fleet are not in any way connected with the 
stage performances, their labours are, neverthe- 

* less, important. The majority of the early show- 
boat proprietors secured papers which entitled 
them to act in the capacity of captains over 

their own outfits, thus saving the salary of that 
official. Some of them have 
also obtained, through fre- 
quent trips along the show- 
boat territory, a pilot’s licence. 
The navigation laws, however, 
make it compulsory that a 
boat must carry a man 
licensed to attend to the 
wheel and another one to 
look after the captaincy. The 
engineer (there are often two), 
must see that the machinery 
is kept in proper condition, 
and it is seldom that that 
gentleman is not found busy 
improving the service of some 
part of the boilers, cylinders, 
or shafting. Another useful 
individual is the boat’s car- 
penter. He may have several 
days of rest ; then things will 
all go wrong from the bow to ~ 
the fan- tail. 
hands are also necessary to 
keep the steamboat coaled, to “tie-up” when a 
landing is made, and to clean, scrub, and polish 
generally. In the cook-house will be found 
a man and a boy, the latter usually being a 
homeless waif who follows the line of least 
resistance in gaining his living. The ‘‘chamber- 
maid” is often selected from among the 
deck hands; and the ladies of the company, 
as a tule, prefer attending to their own 
limited space to allowing the horny - handed 


Several deck- The “ chambermsid.” 


“chambermaid ” to invade the 
boudoir. fs 

It is necessary to change the pilots frequently, 
as the steersman is limited to a certain stretch 
of water over which he has become sufficiently 
familiar to be able to pass an examination by 
the Government inspectors and examiners. For 
instance, a man may be well acquainted with the 
channel of the Ohio River between Cincinnati 
and Pittsburg, and may be considered perfectly 
competent to take a “tow” 
over that territory, but he 
may never have made the 
trip from Cincinnati to Evans- 
ville or St. Louis, and of 
course it would be folly to 
allow him to steer a boat 
worth thousands of dollars, 
besides risking the lives of 
from forty to sixty persons, 
amid unknown dangers. A 
pilot is licensed only over 
water with which he is well 
acquainted, and as the course 
of the average show-boat may 
take it over some five thou- 
sand miles in a single summer, 
a dozen or more pilots will 
be employed during the time. 

In dealing with the “acting 
company” it is necessary to 
include the band and orches- 
tra, for often the bass drum- 
mer may be the “character 
man,” some other instrumentalist may be the 
“juvenile man,” and the artist who presides at 
the steam piano may captivate the hearts of the 
female section of the audience by his interpreta- 
tion of some leading part. The musicians are 
chosen for their personal appearance as well as 
for their professional ability, and everyone 
“doubles,” either in the orchestra, on the stage, 
or in attending to the wants of the audience. 
Usually, in the case of a “dramatic show,” the 
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stage company numbers about fifteen ur twenty. 
If the entertainment consists of musical comedy 
the number may be increased. In former years 
the rules of a boat were rather lax, but during 
recent years discipline has improved, and ft is 
difficult for the undesirable man to keep his job, 
one “drunk” being sufficient cause for dis- 
charge. The ability of the performers is usually 
on a par with that of the average small company 
touring towns of from four to twenty thousand 
people, although some high-class talent has been 
seen by the patrons of river shows. 

The free and easy life is the chief charm of 
show-boating. Certainly it is not the salaries 
paid by the managers 
that make the work 
attractive. Packing up 
every evening is never 
thought of on a show- 
boat. In fact, that act 
is neglected until the end 
of the season, which is 
usually about eight or 
nine months in duration. 
The fact that the per- 
formers are always at 
their hotel, that baggage 
is never transferred, that 
things left hanging in the 
dressing-rooms are never 
disturbed, that changes in 
the “bill” are few and 
far between once it is 
running smoothly, and 
the absence of the bump- 
ing, rattling, and crashing 
that attend railway travel- 
ling, together with the 
many privileges the per- 
former is usually granted 
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by the management—all these things make 
the show-boater indolent and perfectly satis- 
fied with life. He is a firm believer in the 
saying that “sufficient unto the day is the 
worry thereof,” and he refuses to concern 
himself with the affairs of the future until 
about three weeks before the end of the 
season. Then he realizes what a lazy holiday 
time the past summer has been. He says 
it has been monotonous, that a man is a 
fool to waste his time in that way, and that 
never again will he be guilty of being a 
member of a show-boat company. In the 
spring the manager gets a letter from him 
asking for his old job and an increase of 
salary. If he gets the latter, he considers 
that the manager realizes his worth. If he 
doesn’t get it, he decides to go back all the 
same, just once more, for he has saved more 
money during the summer previous than he has 
done on any other engagement at twice the 
wages. So many small towns are visited at 
which no money can be spent that the salary, 
however small, is nearly all profit. 

The style of performances on floating theatres 
varies according to the ideas of the managers. 
One manager, E. E. Eisenbarth, has made a 
large fortune from his floating theatre and has 
always carried a dramatic show. Another, 
W. H. Markle, favours vaudeville, and usually 
pleases his audiences. Another, E. A. Price, 
successfully mixes the drama with the vaudeville, 
having saved a fortune. Musical comedy has 
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been introduced along the river with some 
success, but as a rule the class of people who 
attend the show-boat performances prefer melo- 
drama of the ultra-sensational sort. ‘The popular 
and well-known plays that have been used by 
small stock companies for many years find more 
favour than any of the higher-class productions. 
“The Moonshiner’s Daughter,” “Grit, the 
Messenger Boy,” “ Fate,” ‘ Hickory Farm,” and 
such bills keep the house well filled and the 
treasury well supplied. 

The managers of floating theatres usually 
order their people to report about the middle 
of March at some point on the Ohio River not 
far from Cincinnati. As soon as the company 
is filled parts are assigned to the various per- 
formers, and, as it is generally pretty cold at that 
time, the big stoves in the cabin of the steam- 
boat are always surrounded by Thespians 
engaged in mastering lines. Within a week or 
two the first performance is given at some small 
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“The big stoves in the cabin are always surrounded by Thespians engaged in mastering lines.” 


town against which the manager has an old 
grudge. After it is over the performers pat 
themselves on the back and say, “It wasn’t so 
bad.” A week later the manager stops making 
pointed remarks, the life commences to tell, and 
the whole outfit gets lazy. 

The course of the boat takes it up stream 
until the mouth of the Big Kanawha River is 
reached at Point Pleasant, West Virginia. Here 
the performers catch their last view of civiliza- 
tion for about three weeks, as almost all the 
stopping-places are rough mining towns of from 
two hundred to a thousand inhabitants. It is 


surprising, though, how many human beings can 
be brought out of the bowels of the carth by 
using the “calliope” and sending the band out 
to play a few quick-steps. 

After leaving the waters of the Big Kanawha 
and re-entering the Ohio the bow of the show- 
boat is pointed towards Pittsburg. When that 
city is passed the floating theatre is in the 
Monongahela River, which, like the Big 
Kanawha, flows northward. If possible, the 
people along this river are less civilized than 
those along the Kanawha, for by far the greater 
part of the men employed in the huge steel and 
iron foundries that stretch from Pittsburg to 
Morgantown, West Virginia, are foreigners of 
the low-browed type. Three weeks is sufficient 
time in which to get back out of the “ Mon” 
River, when the Ohio offers a straight course 
for its entire length. Playing along it requires 
about seven weeks, and the best cities of the 
cruise are found during that time. Huntington, 
West Virginia ; Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania ; Wheeling, 
West Virginia ; Ironton, 
Marietta, and East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Evansville, 
Indiana ; Paducah, Louis- 
ville, and Henderson, 
Kentucky—these are the 
more important cities at 
which the boats stop. 

Once out of the Ohio 
the boat enters the broad 
Mississippi River and 
heads northward to the 
mouth of the Illinois. The 
country along the Illinois 
is mostly farming land, 
and only a few good-sized 
cities are found, Havana, 
Beardstown, Pekin, and 
Peoria being the best 
places. After turning back 
from the head-waters of 
the Illinois the bow of 
the show-boat is pointed 
towards New Orleans, at which point it was for 
years the custom of the managers to close the 
season. Of recent years several of the boats 
have gone only as far south as Barfield, 
Arkansas, turning back from that point and 
working out the Ohio River until the cold 
weather compels them to cease work. 

There is a pronounced similarity in all 
audiences. Yet each cammunity has its own 
little peculiarities and characteristics, and the 
appearance and intelligence of the audiences 
vary according to the principal occupation of the 
different sections of the country. Along the 
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Ohio River, where the 
country is generally farmed 
or where the oil-wells are 
plentiful, the audiences are 
more refined and well be- 
haved. On the Big Kana- 
wha, where coal-mining is 
the sole industry, the people 
are rough in manner and 
dress, and fights can easily 
be started. The foreign 
element, which forms so 
large a percentage of the 
population of the valley 
along the Mononga- ; 
hela, makes that sec- — 
tion entirely different 
from any other. Here 
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* Many fights ocour among the audiences.” 


many fights occur among the audiences, and 
arguments are usually carried on with the assist- 
ance of knives. Money is usually plentiful along 
the “Mon” River, and the managers make their 
greatest profits there, as the cities are remark- 
ably near each other, a week being often con- 
sumed in making twenty or thirty miles. In 
justice to the Polanders, Huns, Greeks, Italians, 
and Russians, it must be said that they seldom 
give the boat crew any particular trouble, their 
fights taking place on the banks after they have 
left the theatre. Another feature of this section 
which strikes the traveller when he sees the 
women and children, attracted from their dirty 
little homes by the appearance of the boat’s 
brass band, is the fact that, almost without 
exception, the girl over fourteen years of age is 
already married and a mother. 

After the boat leaves Cairo, Illinois, on its 
way towards the Gulf, an audience of an entirely 
different class is found. Passing through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the negro begins to 
become quite conspicuous. In those States he 
is principally engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. From Memphis south, however, the 


soil is used by cotton- 
growers, and cotton is the 
only crop seen, with the 
exception of an occasional 
sugar-cane patch. The 
great transportation 
steamers on the lower 
Mississippi River furnish 
a most interesting and un- 
usual spectacle to the 
Northerner who is making 
his first trip towards New 
Orleans. Few people in 
the North can be made to 
believe that these steamers 
are often so loaded down 
with bales of cotton that 
from the river bank no- 
thing can be seen of the 
boat except her smoke- 
stacks. The main decks 
are built considerably 
wider than the hull of the 
boat, so that it is possible 
for the five-hundred-pound 
bales, as they come from 
the cotton press, to be 
piled high along the out- 
side of the boiler-deck and 
the cabin even as high as 
the pilot-house. 

In the neighbourhood 
of. New Orleans, or within 
a hundred miles north of it, 
the negroes use a strange mixture of the Spanish 
and French languages, which is, with them, uni- 
versal, ‘The writer well remembers the first time 
he appeared before an audience, composed 
principally of these French negroes. He was 
undertaking to do a “character old man” part, 
and the constant hum of conversation all over 
the auditorium annoyed him exceedingly. The 
leading man was likewise affected, and we 
protested strongly because the men in charge of 
the front of the house permitted such incessant 
talking. It transpired that the various groups 
of negroes each had in their midst an interpreter, 
who translated the words as spoken by the per- 
formers into their own “patois.” Those who 
could not understand the words followed the 
pantomime and learned the meanings through 
their more accomplished brothers. 

As may easily be imagined, a season spent 
along the various rivers of the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys will develop a great many in- 
cidents of greater or less interest, and often 
the occurrences, which at the time of their hap- 
pening appear very serious, eventually prove 
amusing enough. 
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“The Big Kana- 
wha and Mononga- 
hela rivers run 
through little valleys 
between high hills, 
which, with the in- 
creasing distance 
from the river, grow 
into the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. These 
great bluffs are 
several hundred feet 
in height, and to 
climb them means 
much exertion and 
fatigue. There is 
also a sufficient 
amount of danger 
from falling to add 
zest to the climbing, 
and the monotony 
of the lazy life on 
the show-boat finally 
drives the musicians 
and others on to the banks to secure a 
semblance of proper exercise. The idea of 
scrambling to the summit of the small mountains 
to get the views they offer starts the sport ; and 
once started, it appeals to the party. 

Thickly strewn along the somewhat treacherous 
path are boulders of varying sizes and shapes. 
The writer recalls an incident which might have 


“It went bounding and crashing its way down the steep incline.” 


resulted __ seriously 
had not Fate been 
kind. One of the 
members of our 
party, in resting his 
weight on a boulder 
of a few hundred 
pounds weight, man- 
aged to dislodge it, 
and it went bound- 
ing and crashing its 
way down the steep 
incline until it was 
lost to the sight of 
the party. As it 
disappeared in the 
distance the awful 
velocity and momen- 
tum it acquired was 
shown by the path 
of broken trees it 
left. Thoughtlessly 
the members of the 
party began tc 
amuse _ themselves 
by starting miniature avalanches and watch. 
ing the results. Day after day we ascended 
the hills to roll stones. The exercise and the 
child-like sport did us much good physically, 
and often two parties were out at the same time. 
On the occasion I have in mind, three of the 
company had amused themselves in the manner 
stated and were returning to the show-boat when 
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they wete stopped by a rather uncouth and 
fantastic-looking creature, who inquired if they 
had been rolling stones down the mountain side. 
Upon receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 
informed them that he had a cabin in the valley 
into which they had directed their avalanches. 
One great rock had rolled through his fence, 
and another had narrowly missed taking his 
cabin with it. Angrily he announced that he 
meant to have them all arrested. 

This put a serious aspect on the case, and the 
four men employed the 
next hour in reaching a 
settlement. After it was 
made the two acrobats 
and the musician returned 
to the boat minus all 
their pocket-money. The 
incident was religiously 
kept secret by the trio for 
some time. 

On another occasion a 
small party had climbed 
the steep sides of a big 
hill in search of sassafras 
roots from which the 
chef prepared very appe- 
tizing tea. One of the 
acrobats started to run 
down the hill. When he 
attempted to stop he lost 
his footing, and for the 
next hundred feet he 
executed more eccentric 
leaps, twists, and contor- 
tions than ever before in 
the course of his acro- 
batic career. Fortunately 
he was but little injured 
by his ungraceful descent, 
and when he had finally 
removed enough dirt and 
grime for us to see his 
face, he laughed as heartily and as hysterically 
as did the rest of us when we found him not 
seriously hurt. 

Some of the “towns” at which the show- 
boats stop consist merely of a warehouse, 
situated near the landing used by the cotton 
transports, a general store which handles a very 
assorted stock of goods for the accommodation 
of the negroes and the few resident whites, and 
a score or so of dilapidated shacks in which the 
people live. We must not, however, forget to 
mention the dogs, for the number of curs is only 
exceeded by the number of piccaninnies. 

As may be supposed, accidents are of more 
or less common occurrence, and they are some- 
times serious. During the season of 1908, for 
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“He executed more eccentric leaps, twists, and contortions 
than ever before in the course of his acrobatic career." 


instance, three show-boats were wrecked and 
one life was lost. The first unfortunate was the 
steamer Columbia, which towed the E. E. 
Eisenbarth floating theatre, and which sank at 
Lock No. 18, on the Ohio River, between 
Marietta, Ohio, and Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
within an hour after the first run of the season 
had been undertaken. Price’s Water Queen 
sank in September at Meriodosia, Illinois, on 
the Illinois River, and the “ Emerson Floating 
Palace” lost its steam-boat as a total wreck at 
Oceola, Arkansas, on the 
Mississippi River, late in 
the same month, one 
life being lost in the 
accident. The writer 
has experienced two such 
mishaps, and will describe 
the incidents of the 
Eisenbarth misfortune on 
March 28th, 1908. 
There are no more 
superstitious “people in 
the world than those who 
follow the water in order 
to gain a livelihood, this 
remark referring more 
particularly, of course, 
to the working crews of 
the crafts. On the even- 
ing preceding the last 
run of the Columbia the 
engineer and the fireman, 
who had been engaged 
for the season, stood 
talking on the main deck. 
Presently their attention 
was drawn to the efforts 
of a rat which was trying 
to reach the bank over 
some driftwood that had 
accumulated during the 
winter and lay across 
the bow of the steamer. The conversation 
at once turned to the old saying that “rats 
invariably leave a boat before it makes its 
last trip,” and so firmly was the old engineer 
impressed with the incident that he refused 
to fill his engagement. The upshot would 
seem to strengthen the belief that the departure 
of the rat was prophetic. Steam was raised 
at four o’clock next morning, and, as all the 
tiller-lines, whistle-cords, etc., had been tested 
the day before, the ropes were at once hauled in 
and the trip commenced. The river was very 
high, owing to the spring rains, and the current 
was very rapid. None of the acting company had 
been awakened by the departure, and all were 
still in bed when, at a quarter past five, the 
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sleepers were startled by a 
loud and continuous crackling 
and the careening of the boat 
to a considerable angle. ‘The 
“old - timers,” who had had 
previous experience on show- 
boats, knew at once that 
something serious was amiss, 
and rushed from their state- 
rooms without waiting to 
dress. The first - seasoners 
supposed that the crash was 
only an incident of show-boat 
life, and remained in bed until 
they were aroused by the 
excited remarks that came to 
them through the thin parti- 
tions. The writer ran out on 
the boiler-deck just in time 
to see the bow of the steamer 
disappear under the water, 
and promptly turned to seek 
higher terrtory. The sinking 
was too rapid to allow passage 
up the narrow companion- 
way on the front of the boat, 
and, as self- preservation is 
the first law of Nature, he 
scrambled with considerable 
alacrity up the side of the 
boat to the hurricane-deck. 
‘There he found several others. 
Still later arrivals were assisted 


the racing waters had reached 
within a few inches of the roof 
of the wrecked steamer, how- 
ever, the battered hull 
grounded on the point of an 
island that was at that time 
covered by twenty feet of 
water, and the sinking ceased. 

The entire disaster occupied 
scarcely three minutes of time, 
and when those on the top 
of the wreck looked about 
they found that several of 
their late companions were 
missing. Efforts to discover 
the other unfortunates were at 
once made, ahd at a transom 
in the roof of the cabin 
appeared the white face of a 
young man. The glass was 
broken and a helping hand 
extended to him, but owing 
to the extreme narrowness of 
the aperture thus made, it 
was difficult to drag him 
through, as he silently refused 
to extend more than one 
hand. Finally, it was seen 
that he carried the form of a 
fourteen-year-old_ girl on the 
"He scrambled with considerable alacrity up Other arm, and assistance 
the side of the boat to the hurricane-deck.” = arrived in time to rescue both. 
The girl’s mother was also 


to temporary safety, where, clad only in their rescued through the same opening. Fortunately, 
sleeping garments, and heedless of the cold those who had been caught inside their state- 
March wind, they waited for the foundations rooms were skilful swimmers, and by diving through 
to be washed from under their feet. When the doors into the icy water were able to reach 
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“ At a transom in the roof of the cabin appeared the white face 


of a young man.” 


life-boats that had been rolled from the hurricane- 
deck by the first lurch of the steamer. One of 
the incidents of the shipwreck which afterwards 
appeared quite amusing was the effort of the 
chef, who weighed about sixteen stone, to climb 
into a boat. In spite of his great size the man 
was an expert swimmer, and rapidly made his 
way to one of the half-submerged life-boats, in 
which two other members of the crew had 
already found refuge. In his excitement the 
chef sacrificed caution and made a wild scramble 
to get into the little boat, which promptly sank. 
The three men then swam for another, into 
which they succeeded in climbing safely. The 
cause of the wreck was the absence of 
a signal light over a lock wall which 
at the time was covered by water, 
although not of sufficient depth to 
float a boat having any considerable 
draught. 

Collisions are of infrequent occur- 
rence, yet they sometimes happen. 
On one occasion a show-boat fleet and 
a tow-boat with eight or ten barges of 
coal were between two bridges at 
Pittsburg, when a strong wind struck 
both fleets broadside. Owing to their 
height show-boats are extremely hard 
to handle in a high wind, and in this 
particular instance, while the steamer 
Vulcan, with her tow, was swinging 
round in a good position to head into 
the locks half a mile below, the show- 
boat was blown against the end of the 


leading coal-barge with great force, tearing 
off a large section of the guard of the 
show-boat and ripping the end off the 
barge. Severe language passed between 
the pilots in charge of the two fleets at 
the time, and Government inspectors 
investigated the case, their decision being 
that the accident was unavoidable, and 
that each company must bear its own 
loss. : 
Frequently slight damage is sustained 
by floating theatres while passing through 
bridges when strong winds are blowing 
off shore. Another accident which is 
quite common, but which has so far never 
resulted seriously, is the breaking of the 
tiller-lines, or rope-cables, which connect 
the steering - wheel with the rudders. 
Whistle-cords sometimes break, also, and 
in such an emergency the large whistle 
is used until the repairs are made. Wind- 
storms often cause the crew and per- 
formers of a show-boat some anxious 
moments, although (to the writer’s know- 
ledge) no show-boat has ever been badly 
injured during the progress of a storm. At 
Columbus, Kentucky, on one occasion seven 
lines were broken like cotton strings by a wind 
which came up very suddenly. 

A peculiar accident was sustained by a boat’s 
steamer at Wickliffe, Kentucky. At this point 
there is a very large eddy or whirlpool, which 
invariably causes much trouble in landing. One 
of the rudders of the steamer Znos Taylor 
suddenly became loosened, dropred to the 
bottom of the river, and was never found. On 
account of the deceiving whirlpool and the 
crippled condition of the steamer, it was next 
to impossible to effect the landing. 


“He made a wild scramble to get into the little boat.” 
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Only one show-boat has 
ever been destroyed by fire, 
that one being  French’s 
Sensation No. 1, which was 
burned about ten years ago. 
One of the most imposing 
sights to be seen, however, 
is a burning boat. One 
night, after a performance 
had been given at Mount 
Vernon, Indiana, the mem- 
bers of the company were 
aroused by the loud and 
fierce crackling of flames, 
and subsequent investiga- 
tion showed that the 
steamer, Anna L., which 
had been moored a few 
yards down stream from the 
floating theatre, had taken 
fire from some cause or 
other and was doomed. 
With a rapidity that cannot 
be realized by anyone 
who has not seen a river 
steamboat burn, the flames 
enveloped every inch of 
the boat above the water- 
line. The frantic cries of 
the man who had_ been 
left to guard the boat through the night 
awakened the denizens of the river front; but 
fortunately, however, he gained the bank before 
the lines which held the fated boat burned 
through. Released from its moorings the 
steamer, a brilliant spectacle indeed, moved 
majestically down stream with the current. We 
watched it for an hour and, as the great blaze 
lessened, the hull disappeared round a bend in 
the river, some two or three miles away, and 
there sank. The next day we lay at Uniontown, 
Kentucky. About the middle of the forenoon 
a solitary charred board floated down and 
lodged against the bow of the auditorium. 


The value of the show- 
boat and the accompanying 
steamer totals about twenty 
thousand dollars, without 
estimating the amount of 
wardrobe owned by the 
performers, and the fixtures, 
such as moving - picture 
machines, and so on. ‘The 
knowledge of how quickly 
a boat may be swallowed 
up by either flood or flames 
tends to make the owners 
do as much as lies within 
their power to guard against 
accidents. Enough steam 
is kept up to control the 
boat at any time during the 
day except on the days 
when the boilers are 
entirely emptied and 
cleaned. In order to guard 
as far as possible against 
fires hose is stretched from 
the vicinity of the pumps 
to each of the upper decks, 
so that, should flames be 
discovered before they 
have gained headway be- 
yond control, a stream of 
water can be played upon the blaze just as soon 
as a connection can be made and the pumps 
started. Patent fire - extinguishers are also 
hung about in conspicuous places, ready for 
instant use. A great stack of life-preservers 
is to be found on the boiler-deck, and one 
is placed in each of the state-rooms, while life- 
floats made of wood are to be seen along 
the lower guard. The life-boats are kept on the 
upper deck known as the hurricane-deck, and 
are usually fitted with an airtight compartment 
at each end, making it impossible for the boat 
to sink entirely under water. In case of 
necessity the doors.to the state-rooms may be 
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lifted off the hiriges and used as floats, although, 
as in the case of the sinking of the Ejisenbarth 
steamer, there may not be enough time to even 
sectite a life-preserver before one feels the watet 
eddying rourid ohe’s ankles. 

A man is carried for the sole duty of watching 
over the boat through the night hours, and he is 
often a useful member of the crew. In.almost 
every town there will be found a criminal 
element which hesitates at nothing so long as 
it provides them with excitement and means 
damage to someone. Malice also sometimes 
provides a motive for injury to a strange boat. 
During a performance on Price’s Water Queen 
at Browning, a little village on the Illinois River, 
in 1905, a few rough and boisterous fellows 
caused much annoyance during the progress of 
the show by their disorderly conduct, and, as a 
result, they were severely reprimanded by the 
ushers. That night a dense fog enveloped the 
Tiver valley, and a gentle wind carried the fleet 
Tight across the river before the watchman 
discovered that the lines had been cut and the 
boat was adrift. To cut a steamboat’s lines is a 
penitentiary offence in most, if not all, States. ” 

Not many of the performers on show-boats 
care to admit the amount of their weekly pay, 
for it is seldom large. Of course, there is no 
set scale of wages, and there have been a few 
high-salaried people who have put in all, or a 
part, of a season with a floating theatre. 
According to the advance agents of the show- 
boat managers, their productions cost them a 
small fortune each week ; but, as stated before, 
it is not by any means the salary which makes 
such a position popular. The enjoyment comes 
from the complete relaxation from the nervous 
strain which the profession suffers during the 
summer months on land tours, due to excessive 
heat, constant packing and unpacking, hurried 
journeys in uncomfortable railways, and, most 


dreaded of all, the necessity of “dressing up ’ 
for the benefit of the public each day. Ona 
floating theatre each performer grows to feel that 
he or she is at home, and may, with perfect 
freedom, affect the deshabille of a private house. 
Another feature that goes far towards making 
up what is lacking in the pay envelope is the 
fact that most managers allow their people the 
privilege of using the boats and so on for private 
purposes. Captain Gaches, manager of the 
“Emerson Floating Palace,” is probably the 
most generous of the number, and carries a gaso- 
lene launch, which may occasionally be used for 
enjoyable little trips away from the show-boat 
on picnic or fishing excursions. To the same 
man and to Captain Markle belong the credit 
for furnishing their companies with the best and 
most wholesome food. A poor cook can make 
things mighty monotonous during a season of 
eight or nine months, and long experience in 
every possible variety of hotels makes the average 
performer an expert in expressing his disappro- 
bation if something is wrong in the culinary 
department. ; 

The show-boats have become an established 
feature along the rivers of the Middle West ; there 
is not a river of any consequence but what has 
seen some of these craft. The Wabash, the Green, 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the Red 
tivers have all been visited by the smaller ones, 
and year by year the class of people who watch 
the performances becomes more desirable. Low- 
class productions would not be tolerated, even 
if the management should attempt to put on 
such a show. It is only another instance of the 
‘survival of the fittest.” Fortunes have been 
made in the show-boat industry, and are still to 
be made, and there can be no doubt that, from 
theeperformer’s point of view, it is one of the 
most pleasant forms of the entertaining business 
that have ever been devised. 


“Something wrong in the culinary department.” 
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By Grorce I, Werks, or Cuatro CIENnEcas, 
Coauuita, Mexico. 


A selection of interesting photographs from the 
collection of a traveller wandering through Mexico, 


The public sundial at Cuencam r f 
townspeople have of ascertaining the time. 


From a Photograph. 


NDER the energetic sway of Presi- 
§| dent Porfiris Diaz the Republic of 
Mexico has made wonderful pro- 
gress. Backward and _ decaying 
towns have been galvanized into 
new life, ports and harbours constructed, the 
railroad system extenaed, and many other 
improvements effected. The national tempera- 
ment, however—the spirit of manana, or 
“to-morrow will do”—remains the same, and 
probably always will do so. Side by side with 
some modern development will be found, quite 
unchanged, typical examples of the primitive, 


which is practically the only means the 


showing some of the quaint manners and customs 


of the natives. 


semi-civilized conditions tnat prevail, more 
or less, all over the country outside the 
restricted areas where the influence of 
foreign enterprise and foreign capital is felt. 
The Mexican eon is an ultra-conservative 
person ; he loathes change of any kind, 
while his hatred for bustle and work is 
Positively intense. He believes in doing 
such things as must be dove in his own 
way and in his own time, with the result 
that the observant traveller sees some 
quaint and curious sights during a 
sojourn in the Republic. The photo 
graphs accompanying this article depict 
some phases of life and manners in 
districts off the beaten track. 

The remarkable sundial seen in the 
accompanying photograph stands in 
the churchyard at Cuencame, State of 
Durango, Mexico, a town far from the 
railroad and with no foreign inhabi- 
tants. The dial is twenty-five feet in 
height, the portion upon which the 
figures and lines for denoting time are 
engraved being a solid stone slab five 

feet in height. The opposite side of this slab is 
also marked and has a pointer for indicating 
time, so that throughout the year, no matter 
what the position of the sun, the correct hour, 
quarter, or half is indicated. This is practically 
the only method the natives of Cuencame have 
for ascertaining the time, as such things as 
watches and clocks are almost non-existent in 
the town. The entire monument was the gift 
of a young lawyer, Don F. Vasquez del Mercado, 
to the town. He himself worked out the 
necessary calculations to make the dial exact, 
and also wielded the stone-cutter’s tools in the 
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and their faith enters into 
their daily lives to a re- 
markable extent. During 
“Holy Week” the native 
women who are anxious to 
do penance for their sins go 
on their knees from one 
shrine to another, devoting 
hours to the painful task. 
At this time temporary 
shrines are set up, and in 


The “ fire-brigade” of Matamoros—The 
donkey is pulling a barrel full of water 
and a labourer with a pail follows behind! 


From a Photograph. 


production of the face, not 
wishing to trust anyone else for 
fear of mistake, as Mexican me- 
chanics are not exactly noted 
for the accuracy of their work. 

The Mexicans, needless to 
say, are extremely religious, 


The “‘fire-brigade"’ at work—The water was emptied into the pail, 
hoisted to the top of a house, and poured on the fre. 


From a Photograph. 


the remote villages it is no infrequent sight to see 
half-a-dozen parties of penitents travelling in this 
manner over the sharp stones and gravel from one 
shrine to the other, apparently oblivious to the 
burning rays of the sun and the discomforts of 
their progress. Sometimes an attendant spreads 
a serape or blanket before them to protect their 
knees, but this is considered to detract from the 
merit of the penance, and most of the women—it 
is always the females who undertake the task—go 
through with it scorning any such protection. 

It might be thought that such an exciting thing 
as a fire would startle the natives out of their 
habitual indolence, but such is not the case. The 
two amusing photographs reproduced above depict 
a fire scene in the town of Matamoros, Coahuila. 
‘The alarm was given by the discharge of numerous 


Female penitents going from shrine t th thei * 3 
sa fen NPhotegraph. pistols and guns; and the writer hastened to the 


From a) knees. (Photograph. 
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scene—thinking, at first, that a battle was raging. 
After a long interval—during which the people 
watched the fire with interest, chattering among 
themselves meanwhile-—there appeared, placidly 
trundling along the road, the Matamorosan 
equivalent of a fire-engine—a barrel rolling along 
the ground, drawn by a reluctant burro. A 
swivel-pin in each end of the keg permitted it to 
roll freely, and ropes attached it to the animal. 
Behind walked the “fire-brigade ”—a solitary 
peon, bearing a bucket. Arrived at the scene of. 
the conflagration, the water in the barrel was 
poured into buckets and hauled to the roof of 
an adjacent house, whence it was flung on to 
the flames. Everybody was greatly excited ; the 
calmest thing of all was the fire, which burnt 


and at night the ground around the church is 
covered with their sleeping forms. No hardship 
seems too much for them in their enthusiasm. 

The picture reproduced below shows the 
Cross being carried around the plaza, but this 
is only one phase of the performance. The 
capture of Christ by the Roman soldiers is also 
depicted, His trial before Pilate, the parting of 
His garments by lot, and other incidents. One 
of the photographs shows the peons’ conception 
of the Roman soldiers. The third man from 
the left carries a basket, in which are the crown 
of thorns, the scourge, and diminutive repre- 
sentations of the clothes that were distributed 
by lot among the soldiers. 

Another photograph represents the original 


The remarkable Passion Play at Pedricena—The photograph shows the Cross being carried round the plaza. 


steadily on till there was nothing left to con- 
sume. Then, as the spectacle was over, the 
people dispersed. Everyone was satisfied— 
except, perhaps, the unfortunate owner of the 
house that had been destroyed. 

The Passion Play, as given at Oberammergau, 
has its counterpart in a similar performance at 
the village of Pedricena, in the State of Durango, 
Mexico. Every year the peons of this vicinity 
devote Holy Week to a representation of the 
Passion. Every portion of the sad history is 
given with as close an attention to details as 
possible with such a class of people, and their 
intense devotion and enthusiasm is, indeed, 
affecting to witness. They come from fifty 
miles and more in every direction to participate, 


shaft-house and head-quarters of the rich Santa 
Maria mine, at Velardena, in the State of 
Durango. The opening of the shaft is just 
beneath the upright timbers in the foreground. 
This mine was discovered by the congutstadores 
three hundred years ago, but for many years, 
during the troublous times in Mexico, it re- 
mained unworked. In the early part of last 
century an Englishman undertook to reopen 
it, and was busily engaged with a goodly 
force of men when a band of Indians swooped 
down on them and murdered the whole party, 
including the Englishman and his family, throw- 
ing their bodies down this shaft and setting 
fire to the buildings. Three natives escaped, 
having hidden themselves in some tunnels on 
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the hillside above. 


shaft was cleaned out great quantities of the 


Many years afterwards 
Americans opened the mine, and when the 


There are now a number of other shafts to 
the mine. 
In certain remote portions of Mexico very 


From a) 


bones of the Indians’ victims were found and 
received reverent burial. It is almost im- 
possible to persuade any of the native miners 
to use this shaft, as they declare that it is 
haunted by the spirits of the murdered men. 


Some of the “ Roman soldiers’ in the Pedricena Passion Play. 


(Photograph, 


curious and interesting survivals of the old 
Aztec ceremonies are to be met with, inter- 
mingled more or less with latter-day religious 
observances. The picture given on the next page 


-shows a remarkable presentation of this kind, 


A haunted mine — A former owner and his labourers were murdered and flung down the shaft, and the Indians believe 
From a) the mine is haunted by the spirits of the slain, 


Vol. xxv.—21, 
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known as the “Matachina dances.” These 
dances take place during Holy Week, and are 
participated in by men and boys, while in this 
particular instance a little girl played a prominent 
part. The performers are arrayed in fantastic 
costumes, and dance for hours at a time— 
sometimes at night, but more frequently in the 
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dancers wore masks made of wood and of 
the most horrid design. One represented the 
devil, wore heavy chains, and was closely 
guarded. Just at sundown a large cross, pro- 
fusely decorated with ribbons, paper flowers, etc., 
was brought out, and the dancers escorted it to 
the summit of the highest hill commanding the 


The extraordinary ‘ Matachina Dances,"’ a survival of some ancient Aztec ceremony. 
From a Photograph. 


broiling hot sun—going through all sorts of 
figures and strange motions. The little girl 
referred to danced continuously for three hours 
one hot afternoon, and then fell senseless to 
the ground and had to be carried away. The 
next day, however, she was on hand as bright 
and fresh as possible. On the last day of 
the performance, Easter Sunday—the dances 
had been going on for a week—some of the 


town, the devil being dragged in the foreground, 
apparently greatly against his will. The cross 
was finally planted on the rocky summit, amid 
the discharge of many boxes of dynamite car- 
tridges, while the evil one was driven off in 
disgrace down the opposite side of the hill. The 
town was then supposed to be safe from all 
devilish machinations for a year, when the whole 
strange performance would be repeated. 


Choa of the ‘ Savannah’ 


ToLp ny Epwarp AUSTIN AND SET DOWN By E. 


ana NY strange things happen 
} on board ships at sea. Some- 
times such happenings can 
be accounted for, sometimes 
they cannot. When these 
occurrences cannot be explained, the 
vessel concerned generally gets a bad 
name amongst sailors, and is invariably 
put down as being “haunted.” They 
fight shy of her, and nothing short. of 
starvation will make them ship in her. 

The Savannah was a vessel of the 
above description, and had a very un- 
canny reputation as regards ghosts and spectres. 
Formerly a man-of-war under the American flag, 
she was one of the ships the Northerners fought 
the Southerners with, at the time of the Civil 
War. She was sunk in an action somewhere 
off the coast of the Southern States, and was 
sold to a German firm of shipowners, who raised 
her and turned her into a merchantman. 

I happen to know one of the crew who served 
in her shortly after she was commissioned as a 
merchantman, and just about the time her 
ghostly reputation was at its height. This 
man, Edward Austin by name—now a quarter- 
master on the R.M.S. Canada—saw one of her 
ghosts the night after he joined her. This 
particular apparition set the whole of the crew 
in a disorderly panic and nearly caused a 
mutiny, to say nothing of the danger to the 
ship through the men leaving their posts of 
duty. 


. Murpuy. 


A sailor’s story of an extraordinary 

affair which happened on board a 

sailing ship that bore the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. 


I will give the story in Austin’s own 
words, just as he told it to me. 


You want to hear that ghost story of 
mine, do you? Well, it’s the only 
ghost I’ve ever seen; and if all ghosts 
scare a fellow as much as that one 
scared me, I don’t want to meet any 
more. 

It was in Philadelphia where I joined the old 
packet about May, 1884, and you can bet your 
last dollar that I wouldn’t have signed on in her 
if I could have got anything else. But being 
short of money, and the boss of the boarding- . 
house talking very pointedly about the big bill I 
owed him, I thought I had better get to sea 
again and chance the ghosts. 

The boarding-house where I was staying 
supplied most of the Savannah’s crew. In 
those days the boarding-house boss received 
an advance-note from each man for two 
months’ pay, which he drew after the men had 
shipped. In exchange for these notes he filled 
the sailors up with cheap whisky the night 
before they sailed, and was supposed to 
replenish their chests with clothes and the 
necessary articles for a twelve months’ voyage. 
All they really got, however, besides a skinful 
of whisky wouldn’t clothe a new-born babe. 
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The night before we were to sail the boss 
invited us all down to the bar—almost every 
sailors’ boarding-house has a bar attached to the 
premises. He told us to order what we liked, 
but he took good care we didn’t order much. 
He had a special brand of whisky for those who 
were going away—a man who could stand three 
glasses of it and still remain sober would be a 
wonder. If it did not have the required effect 
the boss would have your glass “doped” by one 
of his satellites when you were not looking. If 
that failed, you got a tap on the head with a 
sand-bag. 

Well, it didn’t take him long to knock us off 
our legs. The majority of us hadn’t seen 
whisky, let alone tasted it, for a fortnight, so we 
imbibed as freely as we could to brace ourselves 
up and get ready for the ghosts of the Savannah. 

I think I was about the last to succumb to 
the poison, and I had just a faint recollection 
of his men carrying me out and dumping me in 
a cart along with the rest. From that time until 
we were alongside of the Savannah my mind 
was a blank. 

The ship was lying down below Philadelphia, 
at a place called Point Breeze, loading cases of 
paraffin. We were taken down to her in the 
tug that was to tow us out, and we arrived along- 
side of her in the early hours of the morning ; 
in fact, day was just breaking. 

We were all bundled together in the stern of 
the tug like a lot of pigs. It was the tug’s 
whistle that awakened me, blowing to attract 
the attention of those on board the Savannah. 
T extricated myself from among the arms and 
legs of my future shipmates, and crawled clear 
of them to my feet. 

There were two of the boarding-house boss’s 
men with us to look after us and see that nobody 
got away, and I knew they wouldn’t hesitate to 
use their revolvers if we gave them any trouble. 

I looked upat the old packet and commenced 
to take stock of her. She was one of the funniest 
old hookers that ever carried masts. Anybody 
with half an eye could see that she had been a 
double-decker at one time or other. The top 
deck had been taken off amidships, the forward 
part being left on for a forecastle head, and the 
after part for a poop. She was one of the 
regular “old-timers,” and built of wood from 
truck to keelson. 

We were hustled on board of her, and mustered 
aft to be counted and viewed by the mate. Then 
we were sent forward to the forecastle-head to 
take the tug-boat’s tow-line on board. When 
this was fast the old ship was cast off from the 
wharf and we commenced our voyage, the tug 
heading us down the river. 

The mate didn’t give us any rest once he got 


us properly started to work, but kept us hard at 
it. He had an idea we knew about the ship’s 
reputation for ghosts, so he thought he had 
better not give us any time to think about them 
until we were clear of the river, in case some of 
us took it into our heads to try to swim ashore. 

The captain, chief and second mates, and the 
cook were all Germans. The captain and chief 
mate were exceedingly nice men, and treated us 
excellently. The food, too, was a lot better than 
I had received in other ships, and taking things 
all together I decided I was in a very comfortable 
ship, ghosts or no ghosts. 

The crew—myself and the company who had 
come down in the tug-boat—were the most 
cosmopolitan crowd you ever clapped eyes 
on. I think we represented pretty well every 
nation under the sun. There was only one 
other English-speaking sailor amongst us 
besides myself. His name was Dublin, and 
we immediately chummed up. 

We had signed agreements that the ship was 
to be worked in English—that is to say, that 
English was the language that was to be used 
on board for working the ship. The captain 
and his officers could speak fairly good English, 
as also could the cook, so Dublin and I were 
all right so far as they were concerned. But 
the rest of them! The different dialects of 
pidgin - English spoken in that ship were 
enough to chase the ghosts out of her for ever. 
Apart from their linguistic drawbacks, however, 
the men were all more or less good sailors, and 
appeared to me to be a rather peaceful crowd. 

It was dark when we towed past Cape 
Henlopen Lighthouse, at the mouth of the 
river. Here we cast the tug adrift, set sail, and 
commenced our voyage in real earnest. 

When all the sails were set taut and trim, 
watches were picked and set. The watch below 
turned into their bunks and slept soundly, being 
too tired to think of such things as ghosts. The 
members of the watch on deck who were not 
doing look-out or wheel duty curled themselves 
up in the cosiest corners they could find and 
also went to sleep. : 

Dublin and I were in the starboard watch— 
the one that went below to sleep—so we were 
off duty until twelve o’clock. At midnight we 
were roused out, and the port watch took their 
turn below. 

When the look-out and wheel were relieved, 
and everything about the decks was quiet, 
Dublin and I commenced to scout round for a 
comfortable place to have a smoke and a little 
chat together. We foraged around until we 
came to the carpenter's workshop, which was 
amidships and within easy hearing of the poop, 
where the second mate was pacing up and down. 
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We decided that this was just the place for us, 
for if the second officer issued any orders we 
could easily hear him. So we sat down on a 
bench covered with chips and shavings. 

“* Now for a comfortable smoke,” says I. 

“Hold on,” said Dublin; ‘we had better 
close that door first. If the second mate sees 
the flare of a match here he’ll know somebody 


is having a smoke, and he’ll come and hoist us - 


out of it.” 

“All right, then, close it,” I said, settling 
myself comfortably on the bench, “I don’t 
suppose we shall be required to trim any sails 
to-night ; the wind seems pretty steady.” 

The wind was from the north-west, and was 
blowing just strong enough for the ship to carry 
the royals comfortably. It was one of those 
cloudy nights with a bright full moon shining 
occasionally in between the rifts. When it did 
shine out it was only for a matter of a couple of 
seconds ; then it would cloud over again for an 
indefinite period. 

“Tl only shut the door while we light our 
pipes,” said Dublin ; “then Pll open it again.” 
So saying, he proceeded to close it. 

The door, like the ship, was old-fashioned. 
It was one of those affairs that slide back in 
the casing of the bulkhead, and the paint of 
many years made it hard to move. 

Dublin, however, managed to close it after a 
lot of trouble; then he settled himself on the 
bench alongside of me. 

**Got any matches?” he asked, as he fumbled 
for his pipe and stuck it in his mouth. 

I was about to hand him the box when a 
bright, unnatural light flashed up in the farther 
corner of the shop. It only appeared for about 
half a second, and then vanished. 

“‘What was that?” asked Dublin, with a 
slight tremor in his voice. ‘Did you see that 
flash?” 

“*Yes, I did see it,” I answered. 

**What did you make of it?” continued my 
companion. “I could have sworn I saw the 
figure of a woman. I’m going to get out of 
this ; it’s too uncanny for my liking.” 

I was of the same opinion as Dublin, and I 
can tell you I felt far from being comfortable. 
I had also fancied I saw the figure of a woman, 
but I thought it was just an optical illusion 
until Dublin spoke. 

Neither of us liked to show that we were 
really frightened, yet at the same time we were 
in that nervous state when one likes to yell out 
at the top of one’s voice, just to relieve the 
strain. 

“*1 don’t think it was anything much,” I said, 
in a very shaky voice. 

“Nor I, either,” said Dublin, in a tone a little 
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above a whisper. “All the same. I think it 
would be a lot cooler on deck ; it is rather hot 
here.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when the 
light flashed up again so vividly as to dazzle our 
eyes for a matter of a couple of seconds. My 
heart seemed to jump up in my throat and a 
cold shiver ran down the spine of my back. I 
gazed spellbound in the direction of the light. 

Dublin just gasped and gripped me by the 
arm with a force that under ordinary circum- 
stances would have made me yell out with pain. 

We both stared silently at the light, which 
was of a bluish, ghastly colour. As we looked, 
the form of a woman seemed to take shape 
within it. She was ghastly white, and seemed 
to be floating towards us with her arms crossed 
upon her breast. Her eyes appeared to be 
sightless ; her face, arms, clothes, and every- 
thing about her seemed to be of the same 
unnatural whiteness as the light that enveloped 
her. 

The vision lasted, perhaps, a couple of seconds, 
yet it seemed like an hour to me. When it 
finally vanished the spell that held us transfixed 
to the bench seemed to vanish with it, and with 
yells that could be heard a couple of miles off 
we both sprang for the door. 

I don’t know what happened after that. I 
have a vague idea that the pair of us fought and 
yelled like demons in our efforts to get out, but 
the blessed door wouldn’t budge an inch. I 
also have an idea that we finally fell on the deck. 
Whilst we were there struggling the door slid 
back—apparently of its own accord. 

Dublin was first on his feet, and he sprang 
out as if there were a pair of springs on his 
heels—to collide very heavily with somebody or 
something as he went. I followed him a fraction 
of a second later. He fell in a heap on the 
deck, and I on the top of him. But we didn’t 
stop to find out what we had collided with; we 
were up and off along the deck as though ten 
thousand demons were after us. We ran aft, as 
it Lappened, and brought up alongside the 
wheel-box, panting and blowing like a pair of 
porpoises. 

“What is the mattaire?” asked the man at 
the wheel, who, by the way, was an Italian. 
“What were all dose shoutings I heard a few 
minutes ago? Is anybody killed?” 

“Ghosts!” I gasped. 

Directly I mentioned the word the Italian 
crossed himself and commenced muttering bis 
prayers. 

“Where’s the second mate?” asked Dublin, 
in a nervous whisper. 

“He went to see what all the yells were about,” 
replied the steersman. ‘Didn't you see him?” 
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“No, we didn’t,” said 
Dublin. 

Something seemed to 
tell me that it was the 
second mate we had 
collided with as we came 
out of the carpenter's 
shop, and I think Dublin 
had the same idea. 

“Tm going to clear out 
of this and get forrard to 
the forecastle,” said 
Dublin, with a shiver. 

I quite agreed with 
him, for our nerves were 
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so badly shaken that ghosts seemed 
to be lurking all round us. The 
Italian also seemed to be terror. 
stricken; he looked the picture of 
blue funk, and his hands trembled 
upon the wheel. 

Just then the moon sailed out from 
behind the clouds and cast its rays 
over the ship. The pale light cast 
grotesque, ghostly-looking shadows 
everywhere; and the three of us 
grew more scared than 
ever. 

“Come on, Dublin, 
let's get off to the fore- 
castle,” I said. 

“Don’t leave me by 
myself,” wailed the 
Italian. “TI shall go mad 
if you do.” 


“The vision lasted, perhaps, « couple of seconds, yet it seemed like an hour to me.” 
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“You stop there and steer the ship,” was che 
unsympathetic answer he got from Dublin. 
“*We are going to find the second mate, after 
we have had a consultation with the crowd ; 
then we'll wake the skipper up and demand to 
be taken back to port. I’m not going to sail in 
a haunted ship.” And off the pair of us went 
forward. 

The door of the carpenter’s shop was on the 
starboard side, so we carefully made our way 
forward to the forecastle on the port side. 
When we arrived there we found the whole of 
the crew awake and out of their bunks, talking 
in whispers like a lot of monkeys, and in several 
different languages at that. 

We were seized upon as soon as we entered, 
and, in excited voices, several of then asked us 
if we had sven the ghost and heard its yells. 

We replied, of course, that we had. Irom 
what we could gather from their incoherent 
ramblings, one of the watch on deck had heard 
our yells and came aft to see what was the 
matter. When he got to the carpenter’s shop 
and looked in the ghost appeared. The man 
immediately made himself scarce, came forward, 
and woke up the whole of the crew in the fore- 
castle. We told them our own experience, and 
our ghost tallied exactly in appearance with what 
the other man had seen. 

“Well,” said Dublin, addressing the crowd, 
“we will go aft and wake the skipper up, and 
demand that he shall head the ship back to 
Cape Henlopen. We're not going to make a 
voyage in this ship and be frightened out of our 
skins every time we go out on deck. Besides, 
it’s my opinion that the appearance of that ghost 
is an ill omen, and if we continue on the voyage 
she'll sink with the whole lot of us.” 

This little speech of Dublin’s was received 
with murmurs and gesticulations of approval. 
Dublin was about to proceed with some more of 
his logic, when the Italian whom we had left at 
the wheel interrupted him by dashing headlong 
into the forecastle, his eyes bulging out of his 
head and his hair standing on end. 

When he found his tongue he informed us 
that he had got frightened and left the wheel. 
On his way forward he had found the second 
mate lying dead outside the carpenter’s shop 
and also saw the ghost—which latter sight 
caused his hurried entrance into the forecastle. 

“Come on, boys,” cried Dublin, when the 
tale was told; “let’s go aft in a body to the 
skipper. We've had enough of this ship.” 

We were about to move out of the forecastle, 
when the ship commenced to stagger and lurch 
dangerously. The sails began to flap about, and 
the masts creaked and groaned ominously. The 
whole ship seemed to be bewitched. 
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We halted and looked at one another, fright- 
ened and dazed ; then we huddled back into the 
forecastle like a lot of sheep. All of us felt 
certain our end had come ; and it certainly would 
have done had not the skipper been a thorough 
seaman and quick at perception. 

The unusual movements of the ship and the 
loud flapping of the sails woke him up. Scent- 
ing that something was wrong, he sprang out 
of his bunk and ran up on deck, to find no 
second mate on the poop, no man at the wheel, 
and the ship coming up into the wind and 
almost “aback.” 

‘Taking in the situation at a glance, he rushed 
to the wheel and, putting the helm hard over, 
just saved the ship from being dismasted, which 
would have meant grave danger to all on board. 

We in the forecastle, in our sheep-like panic, 
had overlooked the fact that there was nobody 
steering the vessel, and we had put her unusual 
movements and the creakings and flappings 
down to the ghosts. 

However, we went aft when the ship steadied 
herself, and were very much surprised to find 
the skipper steering the ship. 

He asked us, in a very quiet manner, what 
was the matter; and Dublin, stepping forward, 
told him everything. 

“Nonsense!” cried the skipper ; ‘there are 
no ghosts in this ship. Take this wheel, one of 
you, and another of you go and wake the mate 
up. We'll go along and investigate the matter, 
and find out what is the matter with the second 
mate.” 

We all trooped along to the carpenter’s shop, 
the captain at the head of us, Dublin and I 
following him, and the crowd behind. 

We found the second mate lying flat on his 
back, with the back of his head split open where 
he had fallen backwards on a ringbolt in the 
deck. But he wasn’t dead ; in fact, he was very 
much alive—and he let us know it when we 
brought him round. 

“Now, where’s this ghost ?” said the skipper, 
after we had attended to the second mate’s 
injuries and some of the men had carried him 
to his room. “I don’t see it anywhere.” 

With that he got ready to strike a match and 
enter the shop. He didn’t get in, however, nor 
did he strike the match—the ghost prevented 
that by suddenly appearing in front of him in 
all her uncanny splendour. Only for an instant 
did she show herself; then she vanished, leaving 
the shop in darkness again. 

“Gott in Himmel!” he yelled. 
that?” 

“Tt’s—it’s the ghost!” stammered Dublin, 
who was immediately behind him. 

“TIL ghost it!” cried the skipper, recovering 


“What’s 
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“He dashed headlong into the forecastle, his eyes bulging out of his head and his hair standing on end.” 


himself, He ran to the pin-rail and, picking 
out an iron belaying - pin, rushed into the 


- carpenter’s shop with murder in his eye. 


The mate came along at that moment in his 
pyjamas and bare feet, still very sleepy, and 
inquired what all the trouble was about. 

When, we told him he grinned, chuckling to 
himself in his fat, German way. 

Meanwhile the skipper was thumping every 
hole and corner of the carpenter’s shop with his 
belaying-pin. 

“Look out you don’t damage that figurehead, 
captain,” said the mate, shoving his head 
inside the door; “the carpenter only finished 
repairing it yesterday.” 

Just then one of the men came along with a 
lamp, and the mate, taking it from him, walked 
into the shop with it. Then, smiling amiably, 
he showed us our ghost—the ship’s figurehead, 
which was standing upright in the corner of the 
shop! It had been damaged in port and had 


been taken off to be repaired. We being new 
hands, of course, knew nothing about it. 

The ghostly light was caused by the moon 
shining through a small skylight, directly over 
the figurehead. ‘The moon being obscured by 
heavy clouds, and only visible between the rifts 
for a few seconds at a time, made the ghost 
appear and disappear whenever it shone out or 
was obscured. 

We all grinned very sheepishly when the mate 
laid bare the mystery of our ghost, and some of 
the crowd were beginning to shuffle shamefacedly 
forward when the captain spoke. 

“Come aft, men,” he said, “and we'll splice 
the main brace” (which means grog). “It'll 
brace up your nerves a bit. And just remember 
that there are no ghosts in this ship, and if you 
get seeing any more there’s going to be trouble.” 

I may mention that we never did see any 
more ghosts after that, and a more comfortable 
and happy ship I never want to be in. 


Travel and Adventure on 
African Borderlands. 


By Lizut.-Cotoner R. G. T. Bricut, C.M.G., 


OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE 


A party of Bavira women on their way to market— Notice the curious lip “ornament” worn by the tallest. 
From a Photograph. 


In these articles Colonel Bright, who has already contributed to “ The Wide World” on several occasions, 
relates some of the incidents which befell his party on a recent journey lasting seventeen months, when 
he went out to the Anglo-Congolese frontier at the head of the British Boundary Commission. 


URING one of our stays at Fort 
Portal we were the spectators of a 
# curious semi-barbaric ceremony— 
the coronation of Daudi Kasagama, 
King of Toro. The present ruler’s 
father was apparently fond of such functions, for 
he used to be crowned once a month, but 
latterly the custom had fallen into abeyance. 
The three next illustrations are from photo- 
graphs taken during the ceremony. The king’s 


palace stands on a ridge at Kavarole, a short 
Vol. xav.—22. 


distance from Fort Portal, and is surrounded by 
a high fence of reeds. At the entrance to this 
enclosure a canopy was erected and mats spread 
on the ground, while a space in front was kept 
clear by the king’s soldiers. Round this 
squatted thousands of the king’s subjects. The 
actual coronation took place in the palace, after 
which Kasagama marched to the entrance of 
the enclosure to show himself to his assembled 
people. The procession was an imposing spec- 
tacle, the chief being preceded by attendants 
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who laid down strips of matting for him to walk 
upon. As he appeared under the canopy and 
presented himself to the natives there was a 
mighty uproar of beating drums and yelling 
humanity. Kasagama was a weird figure, 
dressed in a long, flowing cloak of crimson silk, 
ornamented with gold lacings and tassels. On 
his head was placed a crown shaped like 
a beehive and skilfully ornamented with 
ted and white beads, the top being covered 
with red feathers, giving the appearance of 
small flames of fire. ‘Ihe king is usually clean- 
shaven, but on this occasion he wore whiskers 
and beard. ‘The beard, fashioned out of colobus 
monkey-skins, hung to the chief’s waist; and, 
although it was white, I was told that it was 
meant to imitate the mane of a lion. Altogether 
the newly-crowned king presented an imposing 
and ‘picturesque figure amidst his African 
subjects. 

On the completion of the coronation ceremony 
we were invited to a tent, pitched at the bottom 
of the hill on which the palace stands, in order 
to witness a war dance in honour of the occasion. 
There were gathered hundreds of native spear- 
men, who rushed towards the tents yelling and 
brandishing their spears, shaking them between 
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The coronation of the King of Toro—Waiting at the entrance of the palace for the newly-crowned monarch. 
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their fingers with such violence that in some 
cases the shafts snapped. ‘The excitement of 
the dancers was amazing. Some of the spearmen 
were literally foaming at the mouth, and it was 
rather surprising that in their frenzy they did not 
hurl their spears into the tents. 

While the dance was in progress oxen were 
slaughtered and the carcasses brought up and 
laid out in rows on the ground, after which 
attendants carved the joints and handed great 
lumps to the dancers. I specially noticed one 
old man, seated just in front of us, who worried 
his little bit of raw beef much in the same way 
as a wild animal. It was carefully explained to 
us that the raw meat was only given to the 


- dancers to show us how their labours used to 


be rewarded in the old days, but that now they 
had learnt the custom of civilized nations the 
meat would be cooked before being eaten. At 
the conclusion of a memorable day we bade 
farewell to the king, thanking him for the very 
interesting time he had given us. Kasagama is 
a very intelligent and progressive native, and I 
am much indebted to him for the assistance 
which he invariably afforded the expedition by 
providing porters, guides, and food whenever 
they were required, The king was so pleased 
with the success of his corona- 
tion that he proposes to have a 
similar function once every year 
—on the occasion of his birthday. 

Another photograph — repro- 
duced shows the first convoy of 
gold being taken out of the Congo 
State. The precious metal comes 
from the Kilo gold-mines, not far 
from the Anglo-Congolese 
boundary. These are said to be 
very rich, and recently consign- 
ments to the value of forty-eight 
thousand pounds have been taken 


From a Photograph. 
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Dandi Kasagams, the King of Toro, in his coronation robes—He is shown wearing his ceremonial crown, with false whiskers 
From a} and beard of monkey skins. (Photograph. 


through Uganda to the coast en route for Europe. 
As is shown in the picture, each porter carries 
on his head one box containing ore to the value 
of four hundred pounds. To prevent a man 
* escaping into the bush with his precious “load” 


the boxes are all chained together, and as a 
further precaution the convoy is carefully guarded 
by an armed escort. So far as I am aware, this 
is the only discovery of gold in that part of 
Africa. 
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Other photographs herewith were taken in 
the British territory to the west of Lake Albert, 
in a region which until quite recently was but 
little known, and had not often been visited by 
white men. The inhabitants—the Balegga and 
Bavira tribes—-are peaceful and friendly people. 
One day I met a numberof Bavira women while the 
caravan was on the march, and, unlike most natives 
who are usually suspicious and really frightened 
of being photographed, they stood quietly, and 
smilingly enjoyed having their pictures taken for 
the first time in their lives. These ladies were 
on their way to market, and carried large baskets 
full of corn-cobs on their heads, Bavira women 
often wear a very disfiguring “ornament” in the 
shape of a round disc of wood, some two inches 
in diameter, with a design painted on it. This 
is inserted in a hole cut in the upper lip, in the 
manner seen in the heading. When the lady 
opens her mouth the disc flops up and down ina 
grotesque manner, and must be a source of much 
inconvenience, both in speaking and eating. 


‘A war-dance in honour of the coronation. 


"Photograph. 


On the same morning that we met these 
natives we passed a couple of female elephants 
accompanied by their calves, and it was interest- 
ing to watch the mothers playing with the small 
ones, stroking and fondling them with their 
trunks, quite oblivious of our presence. Perhaps 
they knew that the hunting of female elephants 
is rightly prohibited in British territory. 

Farther northwards along Lake Albert the 
swamps cease and the waters of the lake lap on 
a sandy shore. The weather was misty, render- 
ing the opposite shores invisible, and but for the 
intense heat one could almost imagine oneself 
walking along the seashore in England. The 
illusion was dispelled, however, when we saw 
hippopotami and crocodiles basking in the water. 
The former of these animals is a positive danger 
to navigation in the lakes and rivers of Central 
Africa. One of our officers who, while travelling 
in the mountains, had slipped and injured one 
of his legs decided that, as the country was very 
rough and difficult to ride through, he would 


A convoy ol f gold leaving the Congo State-gn its way to Europe. 
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avail himself of the lake and cruise down it in 
canoes. The journey was not without incidents. 
Every night the paddles had to be carefully 
guarded to prevent the canoes being taken away 
during the darkness, and every morning it was 
found that nearly all the men forming the crews 
had deserted and fresh ones had to be found. 
One morning the officer in question was paddling 
along in his canoe, at the head of his flotilla, 
_ when he suddenly heard screams, and on looking 
round saw that one of the canoes had been upset 
and its occupants were struggling in the water. 
With considerable difficulty he made his men 
(whose only desire was to reach terra firma) 
paddle back to the scene of the accident. The 


~ (Photograph, 


On the shores of Lake Albert. 


cause of the disaster was soon apparent: a 
hippopotamus had risen underneath one of the 


canoes and capsized the frail craft. A couple 
of men who were clinging to its bottom were 
rescued, and some of the other occupants had 


swum to the shore, but, unhappily, two soldiers 
sank as the canoe turned turtle and were 
drowned. It was found, after the 
canoe was righted, that all its con- 
tents had gone with the exception 
of a valise containing the officer’s 
blankets and the bayonet of one 


Sad 
(Photograph. 


of the drowned men, which were jammed under- 
neath the narrow thwarts used by the paddlers. 

We now entered the mountainous Lendu 
country bordering the western shore of Lake 
Albert. We had no sooner crossed into this 
region than one of our mail men was mur- 
dered. He was only a very short distance 
behind the rear-guard and not far from our 
camp when he was set upon by natives and 
killed. He was stripped of the letters he was 
carrying and of his clothing. It was not until 
several days afterwards that I heard of this out- 
tage, and nothing could then be done to avenge 
the murder. 

A group of Lendu is shown in the next 
illustration. They are a treacherous people, 
and it was with them we had the most difficulty. 
On the day on which the photograph was taken a 
long palaver had been held. All the chiefs who 
could be collected were solemnly warned that 
the killing of the Government’s men would not 
be tolerated, but that if they remained quiet and 
well-behaved they had nothing to fear, while, on 
the contrary, if our men were molested they 
would be severely punished. Towards the end 
of the meeting the sub-chiefs, or headmen, of 
the villages were led by the hand by an elderly 


- chief and introduced to us. In spite of the warn- 


ing, they gave us considerable further trouble. 
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They killed several of our men 
and caught two unlucky letter- 
runners, whom they cruelly 
maltreated. One of them 
reached camp minus his letters, 
which had been stolen, and 
almost minus his tongue, which 
had been nearly cut out by his 
captors simply because he was 
carrying letters for us. One 
of our convoys was treacher- 
ously attacked while crossing 
a small stream in this country. 
The party was accompanied by 
some unarmed guides, who 
pretended to be friendly. Whiie 
the escort was resting and 
drinking at the stream, the 
soldiers composing it were sud- 
denly set upon by the guides, 
who attempted to seize their 
rifles. Their treachery then 
became evident, as it was seen 
that there were hundreds of 
native spearmen concealed in 
the grass, only waiting until the 
soldiers’ rifles had been secured 
before they rushed the convoy. 
Happily their plan failed, and 
they were driven off with some 
loss. 

The soldiers of the King’s 
African Rifles, who acted as 


the escort, always behaved very well. 


duty, more especially in the 


countries lying to the south-east of Lake George 
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Lendu chiefs being introduced to the members 
of the Commission. 
From a Photograph. 


Their 
mountainous 


The expedition cutting a track through the jungle towards the boundary. 
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and on the west of Lake Albert, 
while acting as escorts to the 
porters and cutting tracks 
through thick elephant grass in 
countrics where the natives 
were lying in wait for small 
parties, was arduous and often 
dangerous. The escort had 
also to provide guards and 
sentries for the various camps 
and stores where reserve sup- 
plies were kept ; and right well 
they did their task from begin- 
ning to end. The expedition 
now retraced its steps along 
Lake Albert and returned to 
Fort Portal. Some months 
later a small party went along 
the eastern ‘side of the lake, 
and it was during that trip the 
two photographs on the next 
page were taken, one of a typical 
village just south of the sleep- 
ing sickness area. The district 
of Bugungu, lying near the 
Victoria Nile and formerly 
thickly inhabited, is now being 
depopulated by that fatal 
scourge. The Uganda Protec- 
torate Government is making 
every endeavour to combat the 
disease, and its efforts are 
being crowned with success, 


but drastic methods are required. The Govern- 
ment is making arrangements to remove all the 
surviving inhabitants of Bugungu, numbering 


4 


LP Avtograph. 
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From a) A typical village to the south of the “ sleeping sickness" region. (Photegraph. 


some four thousand men, women, and children, most important village on Lake Albert and the 
from the infected zone and to place them in an _ centre of the salt trade in this portion of Africa. 
area free from sleeping sickness. From there canoes laden with this commodity 

We next camped at Kibero, the largest and ply to all parts of the lake. To cross the lake 
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From a) The salt workings at Kibero. (Photog apt. 
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in an open canoe is a venturesome proceeding, 
for it is wider than the English Channel between 
Dover and Calais and is often very rough, so 
the voyage across in open canoes is not without 
some risk. f 

It was an extremely hot and close day on 
which we reached Kibero, but in the evening, 
as the sun was sinking and it became cooler, I 
paid a visit to the salt workings. The place 
resembles the excavations of ancient ruins. The 
salt springs bubble from the rocky cliffs, and the 
water is so hot that it hurts to even dip a finger 
in it. The air smelt strongly of sulphur, and 
steam arose continually from the springs. The 
water is led off by small channels and irrigates 
the earth, which is then scraped up and filtered 
through large earthen jars. This process is 
continued till the water is very strongly impreg- 
nated, when the salt is obtained by allowing the 
water to evaporate in the sun. ‘The salt is quite 
white, but tastes very bitter. 

I left Fort Portal in July on my return 
journey to England. We followed the fairly 
good road (about twelve feet wide) leading to 
Entebbe, and completed the journey of about 
a hundred and eighty miles in twelve marches. 
£n route we met large gangs of workmen con- 
structing a track for motors, which have now 
been introduced into Uganda and are proving 
very successful. The chiefs supervise the con- 
struction of these roads and admirably perform 
their share of the work. 

The last illustration is of the practical termina- 
tion of the expedition, and depicts the porters 
reaching the Victoria Nyanza, near Entebbe, 
the capital of Uganda. Here several large 
Baganda canoes were ready ; they were quickly 
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loaded, and ia a few hours the porters and 
stores had been paddled across the bay. 

It was a little over seventeen months since we 
had left Entebbe, and during these months we 
had travelled many hundreds of miles. 

The country we had traversed was moun- 
tainous, and there were no roads in many parts 


The end of the expedition— Porters reaching the Victoria Nyanza at Entebbe, in Uganca. 


save native or game tracks, and at times not 
even those. It was hard work for the Swahili 
porters, carrying their loads up and down steep 
hillsides. Most of these carriers had been 
engaged at Mombasa, and throughout they 
worked well. and were always cheerful and 
willing. ‘They are a careless and happy people, 
who during their journeys look forward with the 
greatest expectancy to enjoying a real good time 
on reaching their homes at the coast. Only a 
small proportion of their wages is paid to them 
during their engagement, and thus on their 
home-coming they are literally full of money, 
which they spend in a few days in reckless 
extravagance. That is their idea of extreme 
happiness. After they have spent all their 
money they live on their friends till they feel 
inclined for another journey. 


(Photograph. 


After spending a few days at Entebbe I 
crossed the lake by steamer to Port Florence, 
and thence travelled down to the coast by the 
Uganda Railway. The porters and servants 
were paid off at Mombasa, and thus ended the 
expedition --my fifth boundary mission on the 
Dark Continent. 
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A trader’s battle with hostile savages and a 
young schoolmistress’s adventure with robbers. 


THE SIEGE OF THE 
STATION. 


By H. W. Martin. 


mg) N 1906 I was elephant hunting on 
the southern bank of the Ruvuma—a 
A river dividing German East Africa 
Ga| from the Portuguese territory. One 
day, while following a wounded 
elephant, I noticed a German askari, or native 
soldier, on the north bank waving a paper and 
beckoning me to cross. As I knew the natives 
in the vicinity were expected to rise in rebellion 
before long, I was rather surprised to see 
the man, but crossed the river and asked him 
what he wanted. He handed me a typewritten 
document in German, but as I could not read 
that language I asked him in his own dialect 
if he knew the contents of it. He replied that 
it was a warning to any Europeans who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Ruvuma, requesting them to go up to the 
Weidhaven fort at Amelia Bay, on the north- 
eastern shore of Lake Nyassa. The reason given 
was that the Germans had decided to burn all 
the villages on their side of the river after ten 
days had elapsed if the natives did not pay 
their hut-tax in the meantime, and reprisals were 
feared. 
This intelligence greatly disconcerted me, for 
I had a store of nearly two tons of good ivory 
in my camp, which was situated about two 
days’: journey south of the river. There was 
apparently nothing to do, if I wished to secure 
my ivory and camp equipment, but to go straight 
back and take it across to German territory. I 
at once commenced the journey, but to my 
surprise, on reaching the site of my camp, found 
«that my ivory and tent had disappeared, while 
-the grass huts which had been occupied by my 
carriers had been burnt to.the ground ! 


va My grief at discovering that all the fruits of 
Vol. xxv.—23, 
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Mr. H. W. Martin, the Author of “The Siege of the Station.” 
From a Photograph. 


three years’ hard work at hunting and trading 
in tropical Africa were gone was intense, and it 
was some moments before I fully realized the 
extent of my loss. Feeling utterly dejected I 
sat down with my head resting on my hands. 
I had remained in this position for some 
moments when I felt a slight touch on my 
shoulder, and, looking up, saw Manuel, my 
native cook, standing beside me. He was very 
frightened, and told me that when I arrived he 
had been hiding in the bush, but would not 
show himself, fearing that I might shoot him, as 
he and his wife had been left in charge of the 
camp. He then described what had taken 
place during my absence. 

Early in the morning, two days previously, he 
went out of his hut, and saw a large smp#, or 
native regiment, some three or four hundred 
strong, making directly for the camp. Owing 
to the fact that every man was fully armed, he 
suspected that something was amiss, and calling 
to his wife—who was still sleeping in the hut— 
to hide herself, he ran to my tent, got my old 
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four-bore and about twenty cartridges, and then 
concealed himself in the bush. His wife, how- 
ever, was not quite so quick, and was seen by 
the approaching smi and taken prisoner. The 
natives then went to my tent, took everything 
they could lay their hands on, and finally the 
tent itself. They were in too much of a hurry 
to strike the tent properly, so they cut the ropes, 
bundled it up, and took the whole lot—ivory, 
goods, tent, and Manuel’s wife—to the head- 
quarters of their chief, Mataka. All this my 
boy could see from his hiding-place. 

Now Mataka was the most powerful native 
chief in Portuguese Nyassaland, and I knew it 
would be quite useless to follow the spi with 
the idea of regaining my belongings. Even if 
I succeeded in reaching Mataka’s stronghold, 
there was little chance of securing my goods, 
but a far greater one of encountering the 
assegais of the natives. I thought the matter 
over, and decided that if we wished to escape 
with our lives the best thing we could do was to 
make tracks for a trading-station about eighty 
miles away, on the northern bank of the Ruvuma, 
kept by an old Greek trader named Kapsopolis. 

We arrived at the station about thirty-six 
hours after leaving the ruins of my own camp, 
only to be told by Kapsopolis’s native cook that 
his master had left a week previously for Amelia 
Bay. There were, however, some provisions 
and a change of clothing at the station, and I 
accordingly helped myself. 

The cook also gave me the cheerful informa- 
tion that the natives in the vicinity were already 
up in arms and that it would not be safe to 
attempt to get to Amelia Bay, as we should 
have to pass through the country held by the 
rebels before we could reach our destination. 
After telling me this he cleared out, being 
evidently terror-stricken. As there was no other 
settlement we could make for, I decided that 
it would be best to remain where we were. 
Fortunately, the place was surrounded by an 
extremely strong stockade, made of wooden 
poles about sixteen feet high. I therefore told 
Manuel to collect all the provisions, bedding, 
and clothing, and put them in the strongest hut. 
When he had done this we went on a tour of 
inspection round the stockade, patching up one 
or two places that looked rather insecure. There 
were about two hundred pounds of flour, three 
hundred pounds of maize, fifty pounds of sugar, 
and ten pounds of tea and coffee in the huts, 
and as, in addition, there was a small stream 
flowing through the station, we had no fear of 
running short of provisions in the event of a 
prolonged siege. 

We had not long to wait for an attack, for the 
rebels arrived in large numbers early the follow- 
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ing morning and quickly surrounded the station. 
The first intimation I had of their presence 
were the reports of several blunderbusses, and 
presently a piece of telegraph-wire whizzing 
through the grass roof. Few people have heard 
of telegraph-wire being utilized as ammunition, 
but when the natives ran short of ordinary sup- 
plies they were in the habit of pulling down 
some of the trans-Continental telegraph-wires, 
and, after cutting them up in small sections, 
using the pieces as slugs. The firing continued 
for about an hour, but as we could see no 
natives we did not retaliate, being too short of 


- ammunition to waste a single round. I only 


had a hundred and twenty cartridges for my 
*303 rifle, and the boy twenty for the four-bore. 

Complete silence reigned for two hours after 
the natives ceased shooting ; but about ro p.m. 
one of their number came out of cover, pre- 
sumably to find out if we were killed. He crept 
to within twenty yards of the hut we were 
occupying, and then, being evidently satisfied 
that we were both dead, stood up. I promptly 
raised my rifle and fired, and he dropped 
instantly. On seeing this the other rebels 
attempted to rush the place, firing their blun- 
derbusses as they came, but the stockade was 
very strongly constructed, and resisted all their 
efforts to break through. Meanwhile the boy 
and I fired at every warrior who showed his 
head above the stockade, and hit several of them. 

The rebels next endeavoured, by digging with 

inted sticks, to prise up the poles of the 
stockade, but as these were buried five feet 
deep in the hard, sun-baked ground, they soon 
found they would require something stronger 
than pointed sticks, and gave up the task. 
Finally they retired, shouting defiance at us from 
safe retreats in the bush. 

They did not molest us again until about two 
o’clock, when they changed their tactics. This 
time they tried to set fire to the thatch of our 
huts by shooting burning arrows. “Lumps of 
dry grass, dipped in boiling beeswax, had been 
previously fastened on the arrows and lighted. 
It would have gone very hard with us had many 
of these arrows kept alight until they reached 
the thatch; but, luckily, the majority of the 
burning tufts went out. There were, however, 
two which set the roof alight, but they did very 
little damage, and we were soon able to put out 
the flames. The discharge of these arrows con- 
tinued for nearly two hours, but, finding that 
no damage was being done, the natives al 
length desisted. 

We were compelled to keep a close watch 
during the night, in case the enemy tried to 
surprise us under cover of darkness ; but nothing 
happened, and at sunrise Manuel prepared me 
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some coffee, which 
I was greatly in ae 
need of. As there 
was still no sign 
of an attack, I 
told Manuel he 
could sleep until 
midday, after 
which he agreed 
to keep watch 
until sunset while 
1 obtained some 
very necessaryrest. 
The rebels remained quiet during the remainder 
of that day and the ensuing night, but about 
eight o’clock the following morning we noticed 
them working very hard a little way up-stream. 
I allowed them to go on for about a couple 
of hours without molestation, but at length, 
guessing they were up to some mischief, I 
thought it was time to make an attempt to stop 
them. I brought my rifle into requisition again, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing one of their 
number fall. We subsequently found that they 
were trying to dam up the stream and divert the 
water, which they would have succeeded in doing 
had I not interfered in time. Without water we 
should soon have been compelled to capitulate. 

After this we had a rest for two days, but the 
bodies of the. natives who had been killed just 
outside the stockade began to decompose, and I 
realized that if'they were not promptly buried 
or taken a good: distance away there would be 
trouble. We accordingly went out and dragged 
away as many bodies as we could to a safe 
distance. It was very hard work, and our task 
took us a considerable time. There were twenty- 
one bodies in all ; we succeeded in dragging away 
nineteen of these by daylight, but, thinking it 
was unsafe to continue any longer, owing to the 
approaching darkness, we decided to take the 
other two inside the stockade and there bury 
them. We managed to get one inside safely, and 
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“The other rebels attempted to rush the place.” 


had just reached shelter with the remaining body 
when suddenly a report rang out, and Manuel 
staggered forward inside the stockade, where he 
fainted right away. He had been shot in the 
back of the neck. I finished dragging the dead 
body inside myself. 

My troubles were now considerably increased. 
I had two dead bodies that it was necessary to 
bury, and Manuel to attend to, in addition to 
watching the movements of the enemy. As the 
poor boy remained unconscious for a long time, 
I poured some water down his throat, and in 
the course of a few minutes had the satisfaction 
of seeing him open his eyes. He seemed to be 
in great pain, and did not speak for quite an 
hour after recovering his senses. When at last 
he did open his lips he said he thought the 
missile was rubbing against the vertebra. I knew 
very little about surgery, but I probed for the 
bullet with the blade of my penknife—the only 
instrument which I possessed—and found it 
buried over half an inch in the boy’s neck. 
After about an hours manipulation I was 
successful in extracting the shot. It proved to 
be a beaten iron bullet of native manufacture, 
about three-eighths of an”inch in diameter and 
about three-quarters of an inch long. 

After this I had one of the toughest times 
that could befall any man. Manuel’s neck 
swelled to an enormous size, and for forty-eight 
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hours he was delirious, calling continually for 
his lost wife. What with nursing him, doing all 
the cooking, and keeping an eye on the enemy, 
I secured very little rest. Fortunately for me, 
the Germans were harassing the natives to the 
north-west, near Weidhaven, and the rebels were 
having quite enough to do for a time dodging 
the soldiers without bothering about me. 

This state of affairs lasted a fortnight, and 
one can easily imagine my predicament during 
this period. Manuel did not seem to get any 
better, and the lack of proper rest was beginning 
to tell on me severely. 

Many of the Germans were by this time 
suffering from malarial and blackwater fever, 
and they therefore ceased operations for a while, 
and this gave the rebels another opportunity of 
turning their attention to me. Once more they 
surrounded the station in large numbers, and 
the various attempts to capture the stockade 
were again gone through. All sorts of missiles 
were aimed at my hut, including the lighted 
arrows again, but, although the latter caused 
one or two conflagrations, I had little difficulty 
in putting them out. This sort of thing con- 
tinued for several days, but they did not effect 
an entrance to the station, although towards the 
end I began to feel I could not hold out much 


longer. I had become thoroughly worn out, 
and if a determined effort had been made by 
the rebels at this juncture to force a way in, I 
doubt very much whether I could have repulsed 
them. But the Germans were again on the 
move, and a day or two passed without my 
either hearing or seeing anything of the natives. 
« I have only a very hazy recollection of what 
followed. Malarial fever took hold of me, and 
the next thing 1 remember is awakening from 
what seemed to be a very long sleep to finda 
German officer bending over me. The officer, 
who was also a doctor, was attached to a native 
battalion officered by Europedns, and he told 
me afterwards that when his men arrived at the 
stockade they heard someone moaning in the 
main hut. This proved to be Manuel, who was 
very ill indeed, and so weak from pain that he 
could not move. I was lying close beside him, 
in a semi-unconscious state. 

Soon after this the rebels were completely 
routed, and submitted to German rule, coming 
in freely with their cattle to pay taxes. I was too 


ill to be removed for quite a fortnight after the 
advent of the troops who rescued me, but when 
able to travel I was taken by hammock to 
Weidhaven, where I received the best of treat 
ment from the Germans. 


“*Manuel staggered inside the stockade, where he fainted right away.” 
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AN’ UNEXPECTED VISIT. 
By Miss L. MacDonatp. 


IN the spring of 1905 I was engaged to teach 
school in a country district about five 
miles from the little town of N——, in the 
province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. I had secured the 
position through one of 
the agencies at Winnipeg, 
and, being a stranger in 
the West, knew nothing 
about the place I was going 
to or the people I should 
have to live with. I found 
the latter all foreigners — 
a mixture of Germans, 
Poles, Swedes, and 
Galicians, and scarcely 
any of them could con- 
verse in English. Their 
houses were all built on 
the same plan — divided 
into two apartments, one 
used as kitchen. and 
dining-room, the other as 
the common sleeping the following Saturday 
room. In my boarding. |. and drew the money. 

house the same order of Stqperaioes who atompted cleverly outwitted # counle Sf = As I was coming out 
things was preserved, I ‘rom a) school-house. (Photograph. of the bank I chanced 
being generously given to meet a gentleman 
a bed to myself in the same room as the family, with whom I was acquainted, and he stopped 
which consisted of father, mother, two grown-up to speak to me. After conversing for a few 


and I was finally obliged to “ bach” alone, 
with not even a dog for company. 

I must confess I felt a little nervous at first, as 
I was alone in the middle 
of the prairie, my nearest 
neighbour being two miles 
away; and the school 
grounds being surrounded 
by trees added to the 
loneliness of the place. 

I had been there about 
four months when the 
secretary, a German, 
notified me that he had 
received a cheque for 
salary due to me since 
the beginning of the term, 
amounting to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and that 
if I would come into the 
town I could have it 
cashed at the bank. I 
accordingly went in on 


sons, and a daughter. moments he laughingly remarked :— 

There was not even a curtain dividing the “TI believe you are well worth robbing 
beds, nor a screen to hide one from curious to-day.” 
eyes. However, seeing I could not remedy the “Why, how did you discover that ?” I asked. 
evil, nor better myself in any of the other “Oh,” he said, “I happened to be down in 
houses, I had to content myself where I was the pool-room at the hotel a little while ago, 
for the time being. when Mr. G——, your secretary, was telling 


When I was introduced to the school-house the fellows what a brave little ‘schoolern’ 
T noticed that two rooms had been built at the (teacher) they had out at his school, living all 
back of it for the accommodation of a former alone and not afraid of anything or anyone. 
teacher, who was married and had his wife with He added that you had been in town to-day for 
him. I immediately decided to take possession | your money, and named the amount. I must 
of them myself, and in a very short while I had say I thought it very imprudent of him to speak 
them furnished comfortably enough, and had of the matter publicly in a place like that, 
privacy that I could not enjoy before. especially as there were several strangers present 

I thought I should have no difficulty in at the time. You had better provide yourself 
getting one of the little school girls to remain with a six-shooter if you intend taking your wad 
with me at night, but when I approached them out with you to your shack to-night. The 
on the subject, they all expressed the greatest people about here look on anything over one 
fear, and not even the promise of liberal pay hundred dollars as quite a fortune.” 
would induce them to come and stay with me, I left the town about four o’clock, and while 
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walking out 
could not help 
feeling dis- 
turbed and 
vexed at the 
stupidity of the 
secretary in making my 
affairs a topic of con- 
versation in a public 
pool-room. 


wheels passing the 
school-house, and, 
as the road was 
seldom if ever 
used, was natur- 
ally surprised. 

Turning down the light, I 
went to the window and saw 

Ireached home about that a covered buggy had 
six o'clock, just a5 it WAS) jeasined motionless. afraid even to breathe, fearing StOPped a few rods down the 
beginning to rain, and he might detect my presence.” road. Presently, to my horror, 
the night promised to I saw a man get out and creep 
be a dark and dreary one. I felt too tired and through the wire fence surrounding the school 
worried to get supper for myself, and sat down grounds and approach the window where I was 
to read some letters which [ had received that standing. I drew back hastily, but from where 
day. About nine o'clock I heard the sound of _ I stood I could see him standing with his head 
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bent close to the glass as though listening for 
sounds from within. I remained motionless, 
afraid even to breathe, fearing he might detect 
my presence, and fully expecting him to raise 
the window ; but, evidertly not seeing any light 
or hearing any sound, he must have thought I 
had not yet returned from the town, so he went 
back through the fence and ‘sprang into the 
buggy, which was then driven farther down the 
road. 

It did not take me long to decide that the 
man had come for no honest purpose, or he 
would not have crept so stealthily to the window. 
What was 1 to do? I felt certain that the man 


—or men, rather, for there were two of them in. 


the buggy—would come back later on and effect 
an entrance. 

It was impossible for me to go to the nearest 
farmhouse, as it lay in the same direction as the 
buggy had gone, and I might possibly run right 
into trouble. At last my eyes lit on the trap- 
door or ventilator in the ceiling of the room 
where I stood. It was only a small aperture, 
but I thought I could manage to squeeze 
through it ; and . 
as the door 
fastened down 
tightly, anyone 
not knowing it 
was there would 
never detect it. 

I lost no time 
in placing my 
table under the 
trap - door, and, 
standing a chair 
on the top of it, 
climbed up and 
raised the door- 
flap. I then 
proceeded to 
collect all my 
money and be- 
longings, even 
the coverings of 
my bed, and 
stowed them 
away up in the 
attic. Ieven took the key out of the door, so 
no one would have any suspicion I was in the 
house. 

After I had arranged everything up in the 
attic I squeezed through the opening myself, 
and drew the chair up after me, leaving only the 
table which, however, I managed to move away 
from under the trap-door by pushing it with the 
chair-legs. I then fastened the trap into its 
place, and, wrapping myself up in my blankets, 
lay down very carefully—I was not sure whether 
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The school-house where this adventure happened. 


the upper floor was made to bear any weight or 
not—and waited events. 

In spite of my fears and cramped position I 
dozed off several times. At last I was sure I 
heard the sound of wheels again, and listened 
intently. Yes; that was the buggy returning! 
It stopped, and I could hear nothing for a few 
minutes ; then there came a loud knock at the 
door. I could hear talking, and knew there 
must be more than one person outside. Aftera 
while a voice called out, “Is there anyone in 
there?” and then I heard more low talking. 

After trying the windows, which were fastened 
inside, my nocturnal visitors set to work to file 
off the lock, and at last I heard the door open, 
and knew they were inside. They came through 
the kitchen into my bedroom, which was directly 
under me. I tried to look through the crack of 
the little door, but it fitted too tightly, and so I 
had to content myself with just listening to 
them. I knew they were examining every inch 
of the house—looking, no doubt, for me or the 
money they had come after. At last they gave 
vent to their disappointment and rage at not 
finding either. 

“No one 
here!” said one 
of them, angrily. 
“I bet she never 
left the town.” 

“T saw her 
walking away 
from the town 
about four 
o'clock,” replied 
the other one. 
“But no one 
has been sleep- 
ing here lately ; 
the bed has got 
nothing on it. I 
believe that old 
gas-bag was only 
yarning this 
afternoon; no 
woman would 
stay out here 
all alone. I 
shouldn’t care to do it myself, I know that. 
Anyhow, it’s plain we have had all our trouble 
for nothing. I think we owe that old Dutch 
fool a hiding, and if ever I get a chance at him 
Tl make things hum round him. Let’s have a 
look for something to eat, if we can’t find 
anything else.” 

I had a quantity of canned goods in my 
cupboard, besides bread, cake, and fruit in 
boxes ; these they routed out and were soon at 
work demolishing everything they could find. 


[Photograph. 
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After what seemed to 
me an interminable time 
they began moving round 
again, and I knew they 
must be getting ready 


to leave. 

«We chad 
better fix things 
as we found 
them,” said one 
of the men, “so 
if she comes 
back to-morrow 
her suspicions 
will not be 
aroused. We will 
make it our busi- 
ness to inquire 
whether she is in 
town to-morrow 
or not; we may 
yet get a chance 
at her little wad.” 

“T don’t be- 
lieve she stays 
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“I climbed up and raised the door-flap.” 


here at nights at all,” replied 
the other one. “We might 
find out from one of those 
farmers along the road and 
make sure.” 
They spent soore time 
fixing the lock on the door 
‘ again, but at last I heard 
\ the trap drive off, though I 
did not dare to move from 
my position all night, for fear 
they might come back to 
make a further search. 
Needless to say, I was very 
glad when daylight came. I 
-- had some little difficulty in 
getting down from the attic ; 
but I accomplished it at last, 
and set to work to pack my trunks, having made 
up my mind I would not spend another day, much 
less a night, in that place. About ten o'clock 
I walked into the town and notified the police. 

They were all astonished at my tale, and rather, 
inclined to be incredulous. I sought out the 
friend who had warned me the day before, and 
he told me he had been uneasy all night, think- 
ing what might happen to me all alone out on 
the prairie. 

He went down to the hotel after speaking to 
me and told the story to a number of men 
collected there. Of course, such incidents are 
fairly common in some parts of the West, 
robberies being quite frequent; but the idea 
of a girl outwitting robbers was something new. 
All the men expressed their indignation at the 
cowardice of anyone goifg to attack a lonely 
woman, and expressed their intention of helping 
to arrest the guilty parties. 

There were two strangers among the listeners, 
who had come to the hotel a few days before, 
and had been engaged to work at a new bank 
then in process of being erected. 
The proprietor was surprised to 
find their room vacant at supper- 
time, and no one saw a sign of them 
afterwards. Of course, suspicion 
tested on them at once, and as a 
freight train had passed through the 
town that afternoon it was supposed 
they had boarded it and got nicely 
away. However, I had the satis- 
faction of knowing they had heard 
how I had outwitted them. 

I did not go back to my school 
again ; my friend brought in my 
trunks, and I terminated my en- 
gagement, glad to return to a more 
civilized part of the world. 


Aue. . 


ISLANDS. 


By Bratrick 


GRIMSHAW. 


So popular did Miss Grimshaw’s account of her 
travels “In Unknown Papua” prove, that we have 
commissioned her to write for us an account of 
her further cruise, in the Government steam- 
yacht “ Merrie England,” among the innumerable 
islands that dot the Papuan Seas—the Trobriands, 
D’Entrecasteaux, and the Louisiades. Miss Grim- 
shaw describes this unique journey in her own 
captivating style, telling of fairy-like islands where 
no white man has ever trod, of painted and 
befeathered cannibals who are really nice fellows, 
of fortunes to be made by the settler, and many 
other strange and curious things. 


I. 


seers) HE dawn is welling up in the east 
like an awakening volcano — low, 
(| lurid, and orange—under masses of 
Si copper- black cloud. You might 
swear, only to look at it, that our 
course lies ‘near to the Equator. And you 
would swear rightly, for we are in latitude nine 
south, 

When the dawn comes, it is nearly time to 
think about getting up ; for they hose the decks 
at six. But one may lie just a little while longer 
on the mattress spread on deck, with the wind of 
the ship’s passage in one’s hair, to watch the 
Southern Cross and its diamond pointers turn 
pale above the curving bulwark, and enjoy the 
cool that comes with the breaking day. Even 
here, under the sky, it has been hot all night. 
On the bridge deck above, white, silent figures 
lie scattered like corpses upon a_battle-field ; 
farther aft, seamen, firemen, and woolly-headed 


natives, cast down in easy and uneasy attitudes 
Vol. xxv.—24, 


ENCHANTED 


An island belle. 


From a) (Photograph, 
all over the deck planking, add to the haunting 
delusion of some sudden massacre or disaster. 
The sharp yacht bow ripples as we run steadily 
through the oil-smooth water, but the ship her- 
self is soundless as a sepulchre. 

As the sunrise steadily broadens, and the 
stars go out, a dark blue mass of land begins to 
show up on the port beam against the yellow of 
the morning sky. Wave after wave it rises, like 
a tempestuous sea, flinging its mountain billows 
to an incredible height among the clouds. Far 
out as we are, there is no mistaking the character 
of that range. Only the Alps, the Himalayas, 
the Andes could match it. It is the main range 
of the huge island continent of New Guinea, 
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and we are running along the eastward coasts 
in the Government steam yacht Merrie England, 
on our way to the “Trobriands, 1)’Entrecasteaux, 
and the Louisiades, the enchanted islands of 
my narrative. 

As late as 1875 the whole south-eastern coast 
of New Guinea was unknown. No one had 
seen where the immense island ended, or sailed 
along its north-east shores. The maps were 
filled in with tentatively dotted lines. To-day 
the coast has been marked out and charted— 
every bay and river is known. There is a tiny 
town—Samarai—on an island close to the main- 
land, and plantations have been cleared and laid 
out in several places. Yet still, as the Merrie 
England slips silently along the endless coast, 
day after day, night after night, you may look 
inland to those wonderful blue ranges, and ask 
“ What lies behind ?” knowing that no one can 
answer—for no one has been to see. In spite 
of its two towns, its settled Government, its 
Lieutenant-Governor, its armed native police 
controlled by District Magistrates, its score or 
two of miscellaneous Government officials, its 
mines and plantations, its regular mail steamers, 
and indefatigable Government yacht always 
running up and down the coast and rivers, 
British New Guinea (now known as Papua) 
remains in great measure unexplored. 

The sun is up now and so am I, away to my 
cabin to exchange the informal costume of the 
night for the inevitable clean dress of 
every morning. White or khaki 
is the universal wear on 
board ship—for the 
most part white. 
The Merrie 
England 
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herself is white—a beautiful vessel of nearly 
two hundred tons, clearly yacht-built to the 
most casual eye, with star- pointing, tapered 
masts, a graceful bow, and a small smoking 
funnel that scarcely mars her beauty. She 
is fitted with a luxury that comes upon one 
almost with a shock in such a far-away corner of 
the Southern Seas. Pier-glasses, dainty silk 
curtains and soft carpets, a bedroom and a 
study for the Governor ; sparkling brass fittings 


Semarai, perched on its little islet, one of the only two towns in Papua. 


wherever brass can be put, bulwarks of dark 
ornamental woods, a white-and-green dining- 
saloon, with a punkah swinging over the well- 
covered table—and a rack of twelve brown 
rifles, standing stiffly against ‘the enamelled 
bulkhead. For we are at the ends of the earth, 
after all! 

An oasis of civilization comes, in the shape 
of Samarai, twenty-eight hours out from Port 
Moresby, the capital. These two are the only 
towns in the length and breadth of Papua. 
Neither is more than a handful of tin-roofed 
bungalows and offices, one swept together in the 
curve of a mangrove-bordered bay, the other set 
daintily and precisely among neat walks bordered 
with ornamental shrubs, on a tiny islet that 
almost exactly fits it, leaving only a rod or two 
of coral pathway, shaded with palm, to make up 
the balance. 

Samarai done with, the bowsprit is turned 
eastward yet again, and now we are fairly off 
into the wilds. Along the many hundred miles 
of coast and island that we shall traverse during 
the next few weeks, not half-a-dozen white men 
will be met, save in the one island of Woodlark, 
a few hours from Samarai, where there are gold- 
mines, and a population of a few dozen miners, 
working out all that is left of a once valuable 
field. We shall pass by island after island on 
which no white man’s foot has ever trod; some 
of them we shall visit ourselves, and some we 

shall find without a sign of human 
habitation. We shall see beauty 
of scenery beyond a 
power of pen | 
describe, a 
utterly ou 
known 


[ Photograph. 


the travelling world as the other side of the moon. 
We shall converse familiarly with painted and 
feathered cannibals, who are really the best 
fellows in the world and quite pleasant to meet. 
We shall see strange beasts, birds, and insects, 
many of which are unknown to science ; hunt 
alligators up the river estuaries, buy wild parrots 
for a stick of tobacco, and send our valets 
catching turtle for our breakfasts by moon- 
light. A voyage, in fine, not at all like 
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The native rubber of Papua. 


anything you can do with a Cook’s ticket and 
a conductor. 


I have been asleep in my cabin—one passes 
many stray hours after this idle fashion in 
these dreamy tropic seas—and am awakened, 
some twenty hours after leaving Samarai, by the 
stopping of the screw and the roar of the 
anchors plunging home into the deep. We are 
at Woodlark, or Murua. 

Murua, as marked on the map of New 
Guinea, is a mere speck among other specks 
scattered over the ocean south and east of the 
great mainland. In reality, it is an island over 
thirty miles long, rather flat in surface, very 
heavily wooded, and distinguished by the heaviest 
rainfall in Papua. 


(Photograph. 


Until the gold rush of 1895 the place 
was seldom visited, and scarcely known 
beyond the coasts. With the discovery 
of alluvial gold, however, numbers of 
miners flocked up from New Zealand 
and Australia, many ill-provided with 
money, although food and labour were 
both costly. Living as they did, in 
insufficient tents, with poor food and 
no precautions as to health, the death- 
rate from malaria among these unlucky 
pioneers was very high, and Murua 
became notorious as a place where gold 
was won at the cost of human lives. 
Now, fifteen years later, the fields are 
partly worked out and the rush has 
gone elsewhere ; conditions of living 
are better, and the health of Murua 
Island is good on the whole. 

Truth to say, Murua is not inviting 
at first sight. Still, it is fascinating— 
intensely fascinating — in a ghostly, 
ghastly, Doré-and-Edgar-Allan-Poe sort 
of way, hard to reproduce in print. 
landing at the boat jetty, after a row 
of more than a mile from the steamer 
across the shallow lagoon, one passes 
at once from hot, white sunlight into 
shadow that is strangely sobering and 
appalling — suggestive almost of the 
last, darkest shadow of all. The trees 
of Murua are tall as cathedral spires, 
and massed at the summits into one 
unbroken gloomy roof. Through the 
dark of the vaulted space below long 
white trunks rise like attenuated pillars, 
incredibly tall and thin, and a raffle of 
old-ivory-coloured limbs and branches, 
fallen from above, shines out like 
scattered bones on some long-forgotten 
battle-field. In the poisonous black- 
water swamps among the roots alligators 
luxuriate in the mud and slime; long black 
snakes glide in and out, hideous millipedes 
crawl in myriads. Here no other life flourishes ; 
no breeze stirs, the stark white branches 
glint unmoved among the shades; the water 
gleams like a witch’s mirror of black glass. 
Yes; an evil place, but a beautiful, never- 
theless. 

Landing close to the little bark boat-house, 
where the Resident Magistrate’s boat is kept, 
we walk up to the settlement, some ten minutes 
away. Still the shadow goes with us, vivid 
green this time, hot as though a hidden volcano 
were spouting emerald-coloured fire down upon 
the densely-spreading palms and pandanus and 
paw-paw trees that overhang the track. And 
through the shadow and the heat and the 
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brooding moisture of the air comes wave after 
wave of intoxicating scent, almost too sweet, too 
heavy—the breath of those great clusters of 
creamy flowers that droop from the broad green 
fronds of the paw-paw tree, Of the starlike frangi- 
panni blossoms, of dimly-seen white lilies looking 
out from the safe refuge of the tangled under- 
growth. There is thunder in the air; there 
always is in Murua unless the rain is falling, as it 
falls almost every day, in crashing, purple sheets, 
turning the tracks to water-courses, blotting out 
all sight of the harbour, and darkening the sky 
at midday till one can scarcely read a printed 
page in the broad light of an open veranda. 
We are lucky if we get up to the magistrate’s 
house without a drenching, near though it is. 
And when we are seated on the veranda, pro- 
vided with the always acceptable “lime drink,” 
we realize that the heat and heaviness of the air 
have drenched us in a bath of moisture, even in 
that short ten minutes. : 
“A council mecting was held at the Resident 
Magistrate’s house during the morning, so by 
and by I wandered off to Kulumadau gold- 
mines, and left the business of the country to 
work itself out in peace. 

Papua, it may be explained, is governed by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council composed of six officers of the Territory, 
and a Legislative Council, which consists of the 
Governor, the Executive Council, and three 
non-official members. The meetings are usually 
held in Port Moresby, the seat of government, 
but. quite as often in various odd corners of the 
possession where the Government officers may 
happen to be travelling. 

The country is divided into seven districts, 
each administered hy a Resident Magistrate (with 
an assistant in most cases), and guarded bya 
small force of armed native constabulary. The 
work done by these white men is one of the 
wonders of the Southern Hemisphere. Mere 
boys in many cases, they undertake the enor- 
mous responsibilities of their districts with a 
light heart, and carry them through with a pluck 
and an adaptability that only a Britisher could 
show. They are law-givers, doctors, military 
commanders, explorers, builders, road engineers, 
and half a hundred other things to districts 
thousands of square miles in extent. They 
patrol through absolutely unknown country, 
with half-a-dozen police and a few bags of rice 
for all preparation ; they see things never seen 
before by white men’s eyes, and scarcely credible 
even to people who know the territory ; they go 
out at the head of a force you could pack into 
a British omnibus to find and punish fighting 
tribes in the far interior. And they do find and 
punish them, all by something which might 


seem a miracle if it were not repeated twenty 
times a year. Some of these officials had 
been keeping Government books in comfortable 
offices in Sydney or Melbourne before they came 
to Papua, some of them had been helping to 
manage sheep or cattle stations, and one here 
or there had seen a little service in South Africa. 
One and all, however, they drop into their work 
with astonishing ease, and do the impossible 
and incredible as a matter of routine, most 
days of their lives. But, if one comes to that, 
so does everyone else, for Papua is, above all 
things, the country of the impossible. 

It is well known that New Guinea is the 
home of cannibalism, and that the natives have 
murderous tendencies of a pronounced kind. 
Yet it may honestly be said that the life of the 
ordinary settler or traveller in Papua is rather 
safer than in Sydney or Melbourne. You could 
not, in Sydney or Melbourne, sleep on your 
veranda, in a house that has no doors to speak 
of and windows that are never shut. You 
could not, if you are a woman, wander 
alone at night in solitary places, secure 
from all annoyance. You could not spend a 
day in the sole society of leg-ironed convicts, 
and find them good company, decidedly polite 
and obliging. Yet you may do all these things 
in Papua the impossible. 

When I started to walk to the gold-mines, 
a mile or two away, I went along a solitary 
bush-track removed from all sight or sound of 
life, through dense tropical forest inhabited by 
snakes, tarantulas, scorpions, and centipedes ; 
across marshes where alligators are known to 
lurk, hidden in the mud and slime; I passed 
natives on the track who had murdered and 
eaten women and children of their own tribe, 
and had in all probability joined in the plot 
to kill and drive out the whites, which was 
organized in Murua some eight years ago; and 
yet there was not the smallest risk from any one 
of these apparently dangerous animals or human 
beings. The snakes and other creeping things 
rush out of sight at one’s approach. The 
alligators never venture out to attack an able- 
bodied human being walking on dry land or on 
a bridge—they may snap up dogs and stray 
babies on land and will take anyone in the 
water, but they know the odds too well to take 
useless chances. As for the natives, we “ passed 
the time of day” in pidgin-English, and they 
begged for tobacco and asked me where I was 
going. I gave the usual pidgin-English answer, 
“T go walk-about,” and we went on our several 
ways. The natives are not scrupulous people. 
They have no moral objection to murder— 
which, indeed, they consider rather a credit- 
able and plucky action—but they do not 
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waste their energies nowadays on attacking 
white people, who have the greatly-feared 
and respected Government at their back. 
“ Government he wild!” is the Papuan way of 
expressing displeasure on the part of the powers 
that be, and they understand very fully the con- 
sequences of putting the Government into that 
undesirable state. A large number of Papuans 
have done a turn in prison for native murder or 
sorcery (which is usually connected more or less 
with murder), and in days gone past many were 
hanged for killing white men. But nowadays, 
in all the districts where settlement is in 
progress, there is no risk at all from native 
attack—the Papuans have learnt their lesson too 
well. The kindness and justice with which they 


have been treated of recent years have had much 
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to do with this. No land in use by natives is 
ever taken up by the Government, and the 
waste lands are honestly surveyed, bought, and 
paid for, wherever the natives wish to sell them. 
If they do not wish to sell they are not forced to 
do so. Further, the newer laws of the Territory 
protect and favour the plantation labourers, and 
temove any source of trouble that might arise 
from unkind or unjust treatment. It would be 
untrue to say that a white man’s life is safe in 
all parts of this great country, but in any place 
where the average settler or traveller is likely to 
go, risk is a thing of the past. 

But to return to Kulumadau and the gold- 
mine. Everyone who has ever seen a gold-mine 
confesses to disappointment, and I was no 


exception. Whatever I had expected (I think 
it was something compounded of Bret Harte, 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground, and Aladdin’s Cave), it 
was not what I saw—a large, ugly mill, with a 
noise-filled engine-house, a few dirty, wet shafts 
reminiscent of coal workings, a mountain of grey 
refuse called tailings, and a dozen or so work- 
men, in grey shirts and khaki trousers, doing 
nothing in particular about the engine-house 
and on the little tram-line. 

The mine, it seemed, was not working just 
then, and there was rather less than usual to see. 
I could go down the shaft if I liked; it was 
three hundred feet deep and very wet, and I 
should see a good deal of rock or clay at the 
bottom—nothing more. The gold was not 
visible at any time; it was in the rock, and had 


to be got out with 
chemicals. I could see 
the stamps with which 


the rock was broken up, 
and I could examine the mountain of dirt 
outside, and I could come into the manager’s 
office and see him take out of his safe a lump 
of grey slag the size of a penny bun and 
try to believe that that was gold—or the 
very next thing to it, needing only one more 
process. And I could have some tea, and tell 
the latest news from Port Moresby, and hear 
that the Kulumadau field, also the Busai field 
farther on, and a third of less importance, had 
only taken out five thousand pounds’ worth 
among them in the last year. The gold on 
Murua had been alluvial at first—that was, it 
lay on or near the surface, and could be got by 
washing out. There had been some interesting 
finds in those days. Murua, as I knew, was 
almost composed of upheaved coral roek, with 
the holes and caves still in the coral, hidden 
under a thick growth of bush. Well, a good 
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deal of the gold was obtained right in the coral, 
Tun into it in lumps and chunks. ‘hat was easy 
to get at and worth getting, but it was all worked 
out now, and most of the gold in the rock and 
soil was worked out also. There might be new 
finds, but prospecting was costly because of the 
necessity of clearing off the heavy bush, and no 
one had much money on Murua now. Was I 
going un to Busai ? 

No, I was not. I did not think gold-mines 
interesting. I would go back to the landing- 
place and take a boat up the river and try to 
flush an alligator—if that was the correct 
expression. 

The rest of the afternoon I spent, therefore, 
gliding stealthily up a wide, winding, green-tea- 
coloured river, with no banks at all, only wails, 
a hundred feet high, of dense, green, shining 
foliage, stooping over and sweeping into the 
water. Creepers of every kind knotted and 
linked the branches of the trees together—ferny 
creepers, feathery creepers, green-snaky creepers, 
green-berried creepers, pale-green-and-white- 
flowered creepers. 

We went as silently as possible, trying to 
flush our shy game, though what the “ boys” 
and I meant to do with it when found it would 
be hard to say, since we had no gun with us. 
The coxswain said he would try to kill it with a 
knife, as he came from the country where men 
walked into marshes and caught alligators by 
the tail, and he was not afraid of them. But he 
was not called upon to prove his boast, for never 
a brown snout showed or a webbed paw stirred 
above the water or among the mangroves. So 
we turned back to the ship. 

Late that afternoon, when the lagoon was 
aglow with the wonderful copper hues of a 
Papuan sunset, someone pointed out to me a 
long dark streak moving swiftly across the water 
two or three hundred yards away, and in the 
streak just the slightest speck of black. It was 
an alligator at last ! 

“Now you see why you can’t go swimming in 
the lagoon,” I was told. “ ‘They are worse than 
sharks. They don’t show themselves and give 
you a chance ; they just come underneath you 
and pull you down—and that’s all you, or any- 
one else, know about it. They don’t eat you at 
once; only hold you under water till you are 
drowned, or half-pulled to pieces, and then 
store you somewhere under a bank or in a hole 
till you are ‘high’ enough to be savoury—just 
as you would do with a pheasant, you know. 
He’s a knowing beggar, the alligator ; the shark 
isn’t in it with him for brains and savvy.” 

The next day we left Murua and steamed 
pleasantly along over a sea of glass towards the 
next island we intended to visit—Navani. 


Papua is the land of the absurd as well as 
the land of the impossible. Perhaps that is why 
the most annoyingly prosaic comparisons kept 
drifting into my mind, in the midst of scenery 
that was an epic poem. 

‘That day, as we ran under mountain peaks 
shaped like tossing breakers, and coloured like 
the misty purple Lloom on a grape or the green 
in a wave when the sun shines through—as we 
passed islet after islet, and cape after cape, all 
set in the flawless crystal of a perfect summer 
sea, the only comparison that haunted my mind 
was, “ How like stage scenery !” 

It really was. Even the yacht herself, with 
her dainty brasses and fancy woods and plate- 
glass windowed cabins and the long chairs and 
little tables on deck and cheerful white clothing 
of the passengers, was almost painfully like the 
stage yacht, as she appears just after the curtain 
is lifted, and you are permitted to gaze on 
“Scene Three: The Governor's yacht, on the 
day of the Revolution ; off the coast of X——” 
What with that impossibly glass-like sea and the 
palms on the shores, and the very bow of the 
Merrie England herself pointing up into a sky 
that seemed made of bright blue paint, one only 
wanted the orchestra to make it complete. 

Papua, indeed, is almost all stage scenery of 
the most vivid kind, with the colour liberally 
splashed on and a picturesque chorus always at 
hand. To anyone who has travelled much in 
this intensely-coloured, sharply-cut type of 
scenery everything else must always remain 
tame and flat by comparison. 

It is worth while to study the chart, while 
going round the long outer end, or tail, of New 
Guinea. This tangle of islands, large and small, 
off East and West Capes and beyond, does not 
look much, glanced at casually and taken with 
the scale of the great continent itself. But let 
us make a few comparisons, and then we shall 
understand a little better what the possession of 
Papua really means. 

These little islands, scattered in an uncon- 
sidered handful off the coast—what are they 
like? Ferguson Island, for instance, along 
which we are now running, under high- 
shouldered blue and green mountains, cut 
into deep, rich valleys, and laced by long 
silver threads of waterfalls dropping down many 
hundreds of feet to the sea—what size is it, 
relatively speaking ? 

It is a good deal more than twice the size of 
the Isle of Man—and there is not a white person 
on it. Ferguson Island is not a good place to 
stay at; the natives, though small, are mis- 
chievous, and a good deal too handy with their 
spears. But there will come a day when it will 
be valuable to the country. In the meantime, 
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Papua can afford to néglect and put aside an 
island of this size—yes, and such an island as 
Normandy, too, not far away, which is nearly 
seven times the size of Malta ; and Goodenough, 
which is two or three times as big as the Isle of 
Wight. They are very wonderful and interest- 
ing places, but, for the present, best left to the 
patrolling visits of the Resident Magistrate from 
Samarai, until time and that infallible power the 
Government shall’tame them down. Are there 
not a dozen or two of islands nearly as big 
here and hereabouts which are being exploited 
already by the busy planters, and are quite 
ready for any man to settle down on with his 
wife and family provided he does not mind 
loneliness and a heavy annual rainfall? We 
can well afford, in Papua, not to be stingy or 
covetous over our land. 

Before we are out of sight of Ferguson, let 
me just tell an anecdote to show the sense of 
humour possessed by the simple savage of these 
parts. 

A year or two ago the Resident Magistrate of 
the division went out with his police to find and 
arrest a native who was “wanted” for slaying 
some of his fellow-villagers. The magistrate 
wanted a guide for the trackless mountain wastes 
over which his hunt would lead him, and he 
thought himself fortunate in obtaining the 
services of an intelligent native who came to 
offer himself for the job. The man spoke 
English, was most anxious to help the Govern- 
ment, and proved himself quite a pleasant 
companion during the day or two of chasing 
and searching that followed. He was always 
ready with suggestions as to where they might 
look next, and seemed very desirous of the 
glory of capturing the murderer, who, he said, 
was “plenty bad boy, no good, no good—more 
better you kill him.” When the magistrate 
began to despair of catching the fugitive, the 
guide encouraged his employer, telling 
him the man was sure to be taken. 
“T think, master,” he remarked, 
“you plenty wild along-a that 
fellow, when you catch him.” 
This saying seemed to please 
him, for he repeated it with 
variations, now and again. 
“ Government, he plenty 
wild along-a that fellow, 
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by’mby.” A day or two later the full inward- 
ness of the guide’s remark became quite 
apparent. He disappeared, and the magistrate 
went back without his prisoner — for the 
offender turned out to be no less a person 
than that very guide who had been indulging 
his peculiar sense of humour by leading the 
magistrate on a will-o’-the- wisp chase after 
himself! 

By and by we are cruising about the 
D’Entrecasteaux group, passing island after 
island, rich and green and palmy, spired with 
tall hills, and girdled with white coral beaches. 
Most of them are inhabited by natives—peaceful, 
harmless folk, many of them Christianized. 
Some of the islands are uninhabited and un- 
wanted, so far as can be guessed. A few have 
been made use of. Navani, where the Merrie 
England cast anchor one brilliant morning, was 
in use once as a Government station, and is now 
privately leased ; the owner, however, does not 
live there, but leaves the place in charge of a 
native caretaker. 

The island is small; one can walk all round 
it in half an hour. It is planted partly with 
cocoa-nuts, part being uncleared bush. Lime- 
trees, laden with golden fruit, cast largesse 
upon the unheeding earth ; towering forest-trees 
scatter nuts, more than anyone cares to pick up, 
upon the little white coral pathways. The 
cocoa-nuts, planted in : 
shady arcades, are laden 
with bunches of huge 


green and brown fruits 
as big as a man’s head. 
You must have the great 
nut husked and cracked 
for you by one 


of the 
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boys before you can drink—it does not grow 
just as one finds it on the counter of the 
London greengrocer—but when the rough ivory 
globe is cleared of its tough enveloping husk, 
cracked at the top with a skilful blow that makes 
a cool and refreshing sound, what a drink for the 
gods itis! The green cocoa-nut is one 
of the few luxuries of the tropics that 
will not carry; it is therefore unknown 
outside the palm-growing countries. 

All these small islands of the D’Entre- 
casteaux, Louisiades, and, farther on, the 
Trobriand groups are beautiful beyond 
possibility of description. No one who 
has not seen something of the wonders 
of colour in these Southern seas could 
be made to understand the rainbow 
brilliancy of water, sky, and land about 
the coral islands. ‘The beauty of the 
under-water coral gardens themselves is 
a wonder beyond telling, and every 
island is surrounded with acre on acre 
of this loveliness, flowing away under 
the keel of the boat in quivering rain- 
bows of violet, rose, chrysophrase, green, 
and gold—fans, garlands, sponges, toad- 
stools, sprays, and flowers, all of the 
many-coloured coral, with fish of blue 
and emerald, striped and spotted yellow 
and scarlet, gliding like birds in and out’ 
of the glowing lights and velvet shadows. 
Much of this splendour, one must allow, 
is a mere trick of water reflection. The 
coral flowers are not so beautiful when 
you remove them from their native 
element, and truth compels me to say that 
they smell appallingly after an hour or two in 
the sun. 

Navani is an excellent example of the sort 
of island that can be profitably taken up by 
white settlers. It is rich in soil, beautiful, 
healthy, safe, and not as hot as the mainland. 
It embodies in itself the dream that so many 
men have had of an island paradise far away in 
the South Seas, where the omnibus and the 
office are as visions of some hideous former 
existence, and the trail of the “ At-Home” and 
the card-case poisons the path of life no more. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent the 
realization of this dream by anyone who chooses 
to make inquiries from the Government Secretary 
at Port Moresby as to the islands available for 
ninety-nine years’ lease (land is not sold outright, 
but at present it is leased rent free), and to set 


up his bark-and-thatch house among the 
.D'Entrecasteaux and Louisiades, Money is 
‘wanted, as it is wanted everywhere. You can- 


not start a plantation without capital; you 
cannot even live without cash to put up your 


house, 
buy oa 
cutter, feed 


and pay native ser 
vants, clothe and keep 
yourself. And you must 


be very sure that you are 
the kind of person who 
will be able to en- 
dure the 


loneli- 

ness and 

isolation Building a planter's house. 
of island From a Photograph. 
life be- 


fore you try it; and, furthermore, it is well to 
consider whether a settlement on the main- 
land, within touch of calling steamers, would 
not be wiser and better. But there is a type 
of man who hungers for islands, and nothing 
but islands. For his benefit I will tell of a 
settled island not very many miles from Navani, 
and the life thereon. aes ric 
The Conflict group is a coral atoll about 
fifteen miles long—an atoll being a coral reef of 
a circular, or partly circular, shape, enclosing an 
inner lagoon. Sometimes it is all: above water, 
and takes the form of an island shaped like 
a huge green wreath or garland. - Sometimes, 
as in the case of the Conflicts, it is mostly under 
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water, and only emerges now and then in the 
shape of separate small islands. There are 
twenty-eight such islands in the little Conflict 
group, some only a few yards across, some as 
much as five hundred acres. Twenty-seven of 
them have been taken up by a small Australian 
syndicate, and one member of the syndicate 
lives, with his wife and 
child, on the largest 
island, and looks after 
the management of 
the cocoa-nut planta- 
tion. 

Five hundred acres 
have been planted— 
some as long ago as 
seven years, others 
but recently. Those 
planted seven years 
ago are now in bear- 
ing, and will increase 
in productive power 
for about five years 
more. At present, 
about fifty tons of 
copra (dried cocoa- 
nut) a year is pro- 
duced. This sells at 
twelve pounds a ton, 
making the present 
receipts about six hun- 
dred a year, which 
sum will probably 
treble within the next 
few years. The 
expenses of labour 
run to about a hun- 
dred and fifty yearly. 
Tothis must be added - 
the cost of living. It 
is easy to see that this gives a very satisfactory 
return for the money originally invested, if one 
reckons the cost of clearing and planting at 
four pounds an acre. And one must add that 
this group of islands is not among the best places 
for the cocoa-nut, much higher returns being 
obtained in other islands, or on the maintand. 

Copra-planting is, of course, not a gold-mine, 
but there are not many safe ways in the world 
of making five thousand pounds capital produce 
an income of six hundred pounds after seven 
years, with the added certainty that the income 
will more than double itself in a few years to 
come. The cocoa-nut, in Papua, seems to be 
singularly free from the various plagues that 
destroy the trees in Ceylon and other countries. 
It is also safe from the devastating hurricanes 
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A cocce-nut plantation in the Conflict Islands. 
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that have ruined so many planters farther south. 
Practically no skill is needed in running a copra 
plantation. The nuts are planted in holes dug 
in the soil, and then left alone, beyond weeding, 
for six or seven years. When the trees begin to 
bear the nuts are picked up as they fall, split 
open, husked, and dried in the sun by the 
natives. There is no 
fine work of any kind, 
and nothing compli- 
cated. At least eighty 
years is the life of the 
tree. 

As we walk over 
the largest of the 
-planted islands, see- 
ing gleams of blue 
sea every now and 
then down the long 
arcades of plumy 
palms, the manager 
tells us of all the 
wonderful and curious 
things that his little 
island home furnishes 
besidecocoa-nuts. The 
paw-paw, a sort of 
tree-melon, grows wild 
all over Papua, and 
there is plenty of it 
here. Limes and 
oranges grow for the 
asking. Pineapples 
spring up wherever 
one throws down the 
head of the last that 
one has eaten. There 
is a little island 
altogether given up to 
vegetables, and various 
unnamed fruits and nuts grow in the uncleared 
bush. There are dye-woods there, too, and 
drugs, and many other gifts of liberal Nature. 
Fish are, of course, very plentiful in the shallow 
lagoons, afd they have more turtle than they 
can use. Much of this is the valuable hawksbill 
turtle, from which tortoise-shell is obtained. A 
good two hundred a year is thus added on to 
the profits of the little estate by the sale of 
shell. There are fine sponges in plenty as well, 
but at present there is some difficulty in finding 
a market for them. On the whole, it is a 
possession well worth having. 

We go away from the Conflict Group early in 
the morning, and all that day and the next 
luxuriate on the turtle that our boys have been 
out to catch for us in the lagoon at night. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A long line of oil-derricks. 


is largely a matter of luck. Fifty feet from a hole abandoned as worthless the driller may strike a 
“hundred-barrel gusher” that will make his fortune. ‘The story is absolutely true,” 


says Mr. 
Bullen, “but I have disguised the names of the parties concerned.” 


BN 1904 the oil-fields of Petrolea, 
v Ontario, were the scene of the 
$| greatest excitement. There had 

been a big strike on Lot 4, Con- 
~ cession 18, and many operators 
were of the opinion that a new territory had 
been discovered. The big “gusher” had been 
struck at a depth of four hundred and sixty feet, 
a fact which had caused no little surprise 
among oil men, as the vein in the old territory 
was seldom found at less than four hundred and 
seventy-five. 

In a week’s time the new-well had made for 
its lucky owners a profit of no less than fourteen 
hundred dollars. No wonder, then, that men’s 
heads were turned or that excitement ran fever- 
high. Farms were leased all over the country, 
and drilling began in earnest. Never a week 
passed but news was circulated of another 
strike. Leases that you could formerly have 
obtained at an eighth royalty now fetched the 
hitherto-unheard-of fourth, and in less than six 
months fifty drilling rigs were pounding away 
day and night. In plain words, oil was boom- 
ing with a vengeance. It was precisely at this 
critical moment that my friend Rumble appeared 
in X, 


I should say here that Rumble, though of no 
very great renown, had at least achieved a fair 
measure of success. He was considered by 
many to be “well up” in high finance, and to 
my own knowledge he had promoted several 
companies and pulled through quite a number 
of creditable schemes. 

As you may well imagine, then, it was with no 
small interest that I greeted him on his arrival. 

“What in the name of all that’s wonderful 
are you doing down in X—— ?” I gasped. 

“Thought you’d be a bit surprised,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Surprised!” I ejaculated. ‘“ Astounded, you 
mean. I thought you were pursuing the evasive 
dollar in Baltimore—or was it Washington ?” 

“Perhaps it was New York,” he answered. 
“ But, to tell you the truth, I saw by the papers 
that things were decidedly on the move up in 
this direction, and, as you ought to know by 
this time, Jack, wherever there is action, always 
in the midst of it is your friend Albutt Rumble. 
But let’s get to work,” he continued, with his 
characteristic energy, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had only arrived twenty minutes or so. 
“ Has opportunity come your way?” 

“If it has I’ve seen no traces of it,” I 
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my own ideas of the new well. 
It seemed most probable to me 
that the drillers had just hap- 
pened to stumble upon a pocket 
in the rock, and. i 

“Mighty big pocket,” inter- 
rupted Rumble. 

“Yes, it was, as subsequent 
events have proved,” I admitted. 
“ But at the same time you must 
admit that the development of 
the new field has been rapid 
beyond description, and, as it 
turned out, most of the ground 
had been leased before the test 
well was sunk, by agents of 
F So, you see, there 
wasn’t so very much oppor 
tunity, after all.” 

“ Delay—fatal delay,” grunted 
Rumble; “but cheer up, we 
shall see what we shall see, my 
boy. We shall see what Albutt 
Rumble can do.” 

“ True,” [replied ; “ we shall 
see what Albutt Rumble can do.” 

On the following day my 
friend went to see one of the 
chief operators of the place, to 
inquire concerning the pro- 
spects of the new field. He 
returned at dinner-time, and to 
my question, ‘ What luck ?” he 
replied, “There is just a chance 
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answered. “It’s true that I might have got a 
lease or two at the very beginning, but I had 


A big "* gusher.”” 


195 


that we may do something, but it’s one chance 
in a thousand. 


It seems that there is one farm 


still unleased.” 

“What lot?” I asked. 

“Lot 9, Concession 18,” 
he said, with a chuckle. 

“My good man!” I 
gasped. “Why, that must be 
close to the Pont farm, where 
they’ve got a well pumping 
twenty barrels a day !” 

“Next door,” said 
Rumble, laconically. 

“And right in the heart 
of the territory,” I went on, 
excitedly. 

“And right bang in the 
heart of the territory,” he 
finished, calmly. 

For a few moments we 
sat and looked at each other; 
then, as the mad excitement 
gripped us, we began to 
speak in. jerky sentences. 

“Rumble, 
old man, we'll 
have a shot at 
that lease.” 

“Jack, my 
boy, we'll get 
that lease.” 

“Rumble, 
oldman, there’s 
a fortune in 
that lease.” 
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“Jack, my boy, if we get that lease, we'll go 
for an extended trip round the world.” 

I mopped my face. “ Let’s get out in the air 
and calm down.” 

“ Here, we’re getting childish,” said Rumble, 
presently. ‘‘Come for a walk.” 

“Right,” said I. 

And go for a walk we did. 

Next morning at 5 a.m. Rumble hauled me 
out of bed. 

“Wake up, you lazy ruffian!” he cried. 
“We've a seven-mile drive ahead of us.” 

“T know,” said I, sleepily. “But why go at 
this unearthly hour?” - 

“You blockhead!” roared Rumble. “Don't 
you realize that every man jack in the place is 
after that lease? We've got a race against time 


as it is.” 
I saw the sense of these remarks. 
“N—— told me,” he went on, “that to his 


certain knowledge fifty men were after it, not 
including himself. He also expressed his will- 
ingness to come in with us on the deal, and 
offered to tend his horse and sleigh to save the 
expense of hiring them. Though, as he himself 
said, there’s precious little chance of talking the 
Macgregors round.” (The Macgregors were 
the owners of the lease.) 

We both went round to N——’s to receive 
final instructions. 

“Offer the Macgregors almost anything in 
reason,” N. told+ us. “‘Try a seventh 
royalty to begin with, and tell them you're 
willing to put down a couple of wells and that 
I would have the rig moved on to the farm by 
next Tuesday. And, by the way, gentlemen, I 
suppose you are all agreed that I shall take over 
the management of things if you can obtain the 
lease? My son would be willing to take a fourth 
share; this would make a nice little syndicate 
of four and would also lessen expenses.” 

“T have no objections myself,” said Rumble ; 
“and I think I can say the same for Mr. Bullen. 
But we must lose no time. What is the best 
way to get to Macgregors’?” 

“Take the main road for seven miles to the 
west till you come to the town line; cross the 
line and proceed till you come to the fifteenth 
farm on the right. ‘That is Macgregors’. ‘lhe 
horse and sleigh are waiting for you at my 
stable. Take my advice and put on a heavy 
overcoat.” - 

In ten minutes Rumble and I had started on 
our momentous journey. 

“What's the time now?” shouted Rumble, as 
the wind whistled past us. 

“Nine-twenty ; we ought to get there by ten- 
fifteen at the latest,” I answered. 

“Yes, I should think so,” Rumble remarked. 
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“There’s one thing to old N——’s credit, he 
does keep good horses.” 

The road led through a flat, uninteresting 
country for the first five miles ; but very shortly, 
indications of the new oil territory came into 
view. Here and there on the fields the tall, 
boarded-in derricks showed plain and ugly 
against the sky. 

“Not much oil in this place,” said Rumble, 
pointing to a farm on the left. “You can tell 
by the soapstone beds and the absence of 
derricks that they’ve only struck a few dry 
holes.” 

“Yes,” I assented, “but it’s all streaks and 
veins around here. You might get a dozen 
‘dusters’ and then strike a hundred-barrel-a-day 
gusher with the thirteenth.” 

“By Jove!” observed my friend, presently. 
“Just look ahead ; there’s competition in dead 
earnest, if you like!” 

Right in front of us, facing each other on 
either side of the road, were two drilling rigs, 
one of them pounding away with a dull, in- 
cessant thudding, the walking-beam of the 
second moving up and down slowly and silently. 

“They must have brought in a big well, here 
on the right, at some time or other, and these 
beggars on the left have lost no time in fetching 
the rig up to try and tap them,” said Rumble. 

We passed other farms showing signs of con- 
siderable development, and my friend remarked 
how prosperous the new jerker lines, tanks, and 
derricks looked, compared with those of the old 
territory. 

At the fifteenth farm beyond the town line 
we drew up, entered the gate, and drove up to 
the house. 

“Is this Macgregors’ farm?” I shouted to a 
man who came slowly towards us from the barn 
buildings. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” he replied, slowly. “ Windy 
weather, ain’t it? Near two feet of snow since 
yestiddy. Would you be wantin’ to lease the 
farm ?” 

“Well,” replied Rumble, cautiously, “ we 
happened to be driving past your place, so we 
thought we might as well drop in and see if you 
wanted to lease.” 

“No, sir, it ain’t for lease. There’s bin 
dozens after it, but Bob an’ me’s decided to sell 
or nothin’, You two gentlemen run in by the 
stove an’ get warmed up, while I puts the horse 
in the barn.” 

Rumble and I moved toward the house. 

“ He’s a shrewd beggar,” said I, in an under- 
tone. 

“You bet,” returned my friend. “ Keep your 
wits alive, and don’t go and put your fvot in it.” 

We opened the door and walked in. 


, the stove. 
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“Fine day, gentlemen,” said a thin, wiry 
. individual, clad in a black shirt, dirty blue jeans, 
_ and leather top-boots, who was seated before 
“Did you see my brother Jim?” 
“Yes; he’s putting the horse in the barn,” 
I replied. 

Macgregor looked exceedingly grave and 
solemn. ‘Come about the lease?” he asked. 

“We thought we’d see what your terms 
were,” said Rumble. 

“Tt’s no good, gentlemen. ‘The place ain 
to lease ; we wants to sell out.” 

Rumble extracted a tobacco, -pipe and ouch 
from a capacious pocket. 

“ Care for a pipeful ?” 
to Macgregor. 

“What might your terms be, 
pursued the farmer. 

“We'd give you a seventh royalty and put 
down a couple of wells,” said Rumble. 

Macgregor’s face slowly took on a pitying 
expression. 

“ And a twenty-barrel well right across the 


He tossed the pouch 


gentlemen ?” 


fence?” he inquired. ‘You're wastin’ yer 
time, gentlemen, talkin’ like this.” 

Rumble cleared his throat 
vigorously at his pipe. 

“Let us consider this thing,” he said, taking 
a pencil and a piece of paper from his pocket. 
“ How big is the farm?” 

“Fifty acres, and rich soil at that.” 

“What kind of buildings?” 

“You won’t see better between here and 
Ss.” 

“ Now wait a bit,” said Rumble. “ Putting 
the value of land at fifty dollars an acre, so as to 
allow for buildings and implements, you get a 
total of two thousand five hundred dollars. Add 
in one thousand dollars for oil rights; that 
comes to three thousand five hundred dollars. 
I tell you what, Macgregor ; we'll make it an 
even four thousand dollars and take the farm.” 

“T can see you givin’ a thousand dollars for 
oil rights!” shouted Macgregor, derisively. 
“Tl tell you, gentlemen, the plain gospel truth. 
Just as soon as you put a well down on my 


and puffed 


“Ten thousand dollars bays my farm, gentlemen, an’ nothin’ less.” 
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place you’d strike a gusher that ’ud pump you a 
thousand dollars a week, and no doubt about it. 
Ten thousand dollars buys my farm, gentlemen, 
an’ nothin’ less.” ; 

I looked at Rumble. 

“We'll give you a sixth royalty and put a 
couple of wells down right away,” I said. 

“McTosh offered me a quarter only yestiddy, 
and promised to drill five wells with his own rig. 
I tell you there’s a one-hundred-barrel well right 
on this here fifty acres. Just look what they're 
gettin’ on the Pont place, across the fence! 
Twenty barrels a day, or I’m a liar, and just 
frothin’ out of a two-inch pipe. Put on your 
coats, gentlemen, and I'll take you over to it. 
Seein’s believin’.” 

We went outside, and together with Macgregor 
Number One, who had joined us, walked 
awkwardly over the frozen furrows of ploughed 
land, in the direction of the little temporary 
pumping rig that had been hastily erected close 
to the big well on the Pont farm. 

“She pumped a clean ten barrels the first 
twelve hours they pitched her on,” explained 
Macgregor. ‘“McTosh, the driller, was against 
’em puttin’ a shot down—thought it ’ud plug 
the vein up, I guess. But they put in thirty 
quarts of glycerine and blew her up to twenty a 
day, and that’s what she’s pumped ever since. 
No, sir, nothin’ less than ten thousand dollars 
gets this place. Chance has come our way, an’ 
we’re goin’ to take a hold of it—you bet your 
bottom dollar on that. Twenty-eight years ago 
Jim an’ me started to cut the trees down and 
blow the stumps out on this here place, which 
was all bush then, an’ all we’ve got put by in 
the bank to-day is three hundred dollars, and I 
can show it you in the account-book. Chance 
has come our way, as I said, after thirty years, 
and it wouldn’t be fair to our old mother, to 
say nothin’ for ourselves, if we went and let the 
farm when we can sell it for a big price.” 

We listened to this in silence. Crossing a 
deep ditch and climbing a high fence, we came 
immediately upon the Pont well. It was being 
“jerked” at about twenty to the minute, and 
had a foot stroke. Macgregor led the way to 
the tank. Lifting the lid, he disclosed to view 
a big two-inch lead line that was pouring forth a 
soft, frothy, liquid stream of crude oil, which 
fell into the tank without the vestige of a sound. 
Putting his hand underneath, Macgregor filled 
it with the fluid and stirred it around with the 
first finger of the other hand. 

“Nearly pure oil,” he said. “ There’s scarce 
a drop of water coming with it. She’s pumping 
forty dollars a day for ’em, and doing it week 
in and week out ; and she’s only fifty feet from 
my fence, gentlemen. Put a hole down, dead 
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opposite, on my side of the fence, and you'll 
tap’em. ‘The oil travels from the west and has 
to come through my place to get to them.” 

He turned towards the tank again, as though 
the discussion was at an end. 

Rumble gave me a terrific nudge in the side. 
“ By Jove! Jack, it’s the solemn truth ; there’s 
oil on Macgregors’,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“ Make them a good offer while you have the 
chance, then,” I suggested. 

Presently we began to walk back to the house. 
Macgregor pointed to a drilling rig about sixty 
yards away. 

“ They’re expecting to bring in another well 
next week,” he said. “If they get another 
crackerjack, the price of my place goes up 
accordin’ !” 

Rumble caught my eye. “Il make you a 
good offer, Macgregor,” he said. “I'll put 
down five wells in three months, give a sixth 
royalty, and grant you a bonus of one hundred 
dollars for every ten-barrel well we strike ; with 
an additional hundred dollars for every extra 
ten barrels.” 

“Tl talk it over with my brother,” said 
Macgregor, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Will you be coming 
down this way again soon?” 

“ Well—we might be able to get down here 
to-morrow,” answered Rumble, trying to appear 
indifferent. “ Anyhow, you think it over till we 
see you again.” 

We drove back to X—— highly excited and 
gave N glowing accounts of our progress. 
He, however, appeared to take a very different 
view of things, and advised us not to be too 
confident beforehand, as he knew these old 
farmers only too well, having had dealings with 
them for nearly forty years. In his opinion they 
were as changeable as weather-cocks; he believed 
no one could fathom their true thoughts. 

N—— thought that Rumble’s offer was not 
too extravagant, and he was also of the opinion 
that it might not be at all a bad plan to buy the 
place outright—say, for seven thousand dollars. 
Finally he told us that we could never be sure of 
getting the lease signed until we actually had the 
Macgregors in a lawyer's office in the town. 
He advised us, if we found them willing to sell, 
to drive them straight back with us in the sleigh 
and settle the deal right away. 

The next morning saw us down at the farm 
again. The Macgregors seemed surprised to 
see us. 

“Thought you gentlemen wouldn’t be drivin’ 
past this way so soon!” said the elder. 

We kept silent. 

“Terms is up,” he continued, smiling. 

“What!” cried Rumble. ‘They haven't 
struck another on the Pont, have they?” 
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“Not yet,” responded Macgregor. ‘She’s 
due on Thursday. Read this.” He took a 
letter from the window-sill by the stove and 
handed it to Rumble, who read it aloud :— 

Messrs. MACGREGOR,—I understand that your farm, 
Lot g, Con. 18, is not yet leased. I am willing to put 
down, as a test, five wells within three months. Should 
these wells produce oil in paying quantities, I would then 
drill a further seven wells, and at the end of the year 
would either buy the farm for ten thousand dollars or give 
up the lease, giving you the option to buy the pumps, 
paraphernalia, etc., before pulling them up. I would 
give you a seventh royalty, the total amount of which (in 
the event of my buying the farm) would come off the 
purchase price. Kindly let ne know by return.—Yours 
truly, H.R——. 

“What are you going to do about it?” asked 
my companion. 

“Jim an’ me was thinkin’ it the best offer 
we’ve had as yet.” 

“Best offer!” echoed Rumble. ‘“ The 
craftiest, if you like. Why, man alive, don’t 
you see what would happen if you leased? 
They would put down their five wells as they 
say, and if they got good paying ones, why, 
they’d just pocket the money, giving you a 
seventh part. If they got bad ones, they would 
just clear off the place, leaving you nothin’ but 
a few dry holes. On the other hand, supposing 
the farm turned out trumps and they got a 
thundering good production, then, at the end 
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A typical scene on the Petrolea oil-fields. 


(Photograph. 


of .the year, they would just give you ten 
thousand dollars for it, when very likely it 
would have produced three times as much as 
that amount during the year, to say nothing of 
the royalty, which comes off the purchase price.” 

Macgregor scratched his head. “It’s strange,” 
he muttered. ‘I hadn’t thought of that.” 

Rumble laughed uproariously. ‘‘ You would 
have been in a nice fix if you Aad leased it,” 
he said. ; 

There was a tinkle of sleigh-bells outside, and 
a cutter took a swift curve from the main road 
through the farm gate, stopping abruptly at the 
back door of the house. Macgregor rose from 
his chair to open the door. 

“Mr. M—— and his secretary,” said Rumble, 
mentioning a well-known oil-operator ; and 
then, in a low, quick whisper to me, he 
added: ‘We'll have to be on the look-out, for 
they’re after the Macgregors. We mustn’t let 
them get a word in edgeways. Come to the 
door and engage them in conversation. Any 
topic but oil—you understand !” 

I nodded. ‘Together we walked to the back 
door. 

Mr. M—— and his secretary were muffled up 
in rich furs and looked quite capable of buying 
fifteen farms such as Macgregors’, as indeed 
they were. 
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For thirty minutes Rumble and myself stood 
on the doorstep in freezing weather, chatting to 
the new-comers on every conceivable subject 
but oil. At the end of that time Mr. M——, 
seeing that we were evidently there for the day, 
drove off, shouting as he did so, “Don’t do 
anything, Macgregor, until I see you again.” 

At ten o'clock that night, after hours of most 
fatiguing argument, the Macgregors appeared to 
be satisfied with our last offer of seven thousand 
dollars down. It was decided that they would 
come up to town on the morrow and sign the 
lease at the lawyer's. Rumble and I drove back 
like the wind, with the snow presenting a brilliant 
scene under the moonlight. 


“We stood on the doorstep in freezing weather, chatting to the new-comers on every conceivable subject but oil." 


Though it was very near midnight, and the 
temperature not much above zero, yet we did 
not feel the cold. Our blood was hot with 
excitement, and our brains teemed with the 
wildest and most exhilarating visions. 

“Jack, my boy, we have seen what we were 
going to see,” said Rumble, boastfully. 

“To think that we of all people have 
succeeded,” I replied, as I vigorously thumped 
Rumble on the back. 

“Ah, my boy, it takes a financier to do these 
things,” he chuckled. 

Neither of us slept much that night, for our 
fancy roamed free, and many plans for the future 
were made—many castles built in the air. 
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In the morning we were all seated in N——’s 
office punctually at nine o’clock, expecting the 
Macgregors. : 

After waiting till twelve, however, we began 
to think they were not coming after all. Our 
surmise proved to be correct. 

Once again Rumble and myself hied us over 
the seven miles of snow to the farm. 

The Macgregor brothers were.sorry that they 
could not come, they said, but their mother.had 
been ill and they had had to go for the doctor 
to Norden, the nearest place. 

“<It’s a beastly hoax,” Rumble growled in’ my 
ear. “If we don’t settle thém now we never 
shall.” . 

The Macgregors promised faithfully to come 
to X—-— in the morning, and there we had to 
leave it. f 

They kept their promise, but brought the 
unexpected news that the drillers had ‘struck 
another crackerjack” on the Pont, and that the 
new well was pouring out oil at the rate of fifteen 
barrels a day, while at the bottom of the farm, 
on the Homes property, they had just struck the 
biggest well in the territory, a hundred-and-fifty- 
barrel gusher. Also that Flynters and Dodd, 
an American company, had made them a very 
good offer. 

Sadly Rumble and I made our fifth journey 
to the Macgregor farm. 

We went and watched the new well on the 
Pont farm. It had been dritled about a hundred 
and fifty feet from the original gusher, and was 
a sight that literally made one’s mouth water, if 
such an expression can be used with reference 
to oil. Rumble’s enthusiasm passed all reason- 
able bounds. Then and there he offered 
Macgregor what to me seemed the most extra- 
vagant terms. When we had walked on a little 
farther, however, and had come upon the 
Homes gusher, which was pouring from a two- 
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inch pipe in one great stream; and when I 
fully realized that it was only fifty feet from 
Macgregors’ fence, and that in all probability 
we could tap it—well, then, for a few moments 
my feelings overcame me and I could have 
shouted with excitement. 

The Macgregors expressed themselves quite 
satisfied with Rumble’s last offer, and when we 
got back to the farmhouse asked us to stop to 
tea. During the meal they handed us a basket 
of apples, saying, “Here, gentlemen, have an 
apple off your own farm.” All of which we took 
to be very good signs. 

The Macgregors’ last words to us were a 
faithful promise to the effect that they would 
sign the lease in K—— on the morrow. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that we waited 
for the Macgregors on the morrow in vain. 
Later in the day the whole of Petrolea heard the 
news that the Macgregor brothers had leased 
their farm to a driller named McTavish for six 
hundred dollars down and a second-hand buggy, 
in addition to advantageous terms with regard to 
royalties, bonus, number of wells, etc. When 
Rumble heard the news he expressed his 
opinion of the oil industry and everything in 
connection with it in very forcible language. 
And in spite of all I could do, he left by the 
night train for Baltimore. > 

There is only one thing more to be said. 
The Macgregor brothers put down five wells 
on their farm, all of which turned out to be the 
driest of “dusters,” and to my own knowledge they 
have never pumped a pail of oil off the farm yet. 

When Rumble next came down to Petrolea, 
he, N—— and his son, and myself met together, 
and for one whole solid afternoon we drank each 
other’s health and smoked the pipe of peace and 
contentment, thanking our stars that we had 
not been fortunate enough to get the Macgregors’ 
lease. 
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A NEAR THING. 
HERE was no sign of the lion, so I strolled towards 
an ant-hill. Suddenly I heard a grunt and a thud 
about twenty yards behind me, and, swinging round 
rapidly, I saw him charging right on me. I fired and 


hit. He stopped for a second and then came on again. 
I let him have another with the same result, but now I 
could see that he was dragging his front paw. I had 
been retreating every time he stopped, and now I got in 
another shot, and then he seemed to make one last 
desperate rush at me. I had only one charge left, so I 
tried to dodge him round the ant-hill. He was right 
over me, and, realizing it was now or never, I fired my 


last shot, the end of the rifle being close up to him. He 
reared upon his hind legs and then fell back dead. It 
was a very near thing and a lucky escape for me, as I 
merely had time to put the gun to his head and fire.— 
FROM ‘‘ AMONG THE LIONS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA,” 
IN “FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


A PICTURESQUE MONARCH. 

RINCE NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO is 

the most picturesque of living Sovereigns. Keen 

on the preservation of national characteristics, his apparel 

is gorgeous. He wears a white surcoat, over which is 

a sleeveless jacket of black silk stiffly embroidered with 

gold ; a scarlet undercoat covers his broad chest, also 

rich in gold - work; a multi-coloured sash holds the 

inevitable revolver, and wide trousers are gathered at 

the knee into a pair of patent leather boots.—FROM 
“ TIT-BITS.”” 


CUTTING THE HORNS OF JAPANESE SACRED 
DEER. 
HE big stag then came under the influence of the 
High Priest’s eye, or some equally potent motive 
wer, and charged down upon the group at full speed. 
The five-pointer and four men lay directly in his path, 
but with one single splendid jump he cleared the lot. 
That sealed his doom. Acombined effort penned him in 
a corner from which there could be only one exit, and 
soon he rushed forth hornless and conquered to join an 
unsympathetic family. I witnessed the reunion, which 
was brutal, to say the least of it. His wife merely sniffed, 
then turned her head. His son gazed in childish and 
unfeigned wonder at the extraordinary transformation 
which had taken place in the appearance of his usually 
proud and unbending parent, and then bolted. I was 
not allowed to buy the horns. It would have derogated 
from the dignity of the temple ; but I gave an offering 
to the shrine, and the High Priest very kindly 
Presented them to me as a souvenir !—FROM ‘* COUNTRY 
LIFE, < 


CANADIAN INGENUITY. 
'HE photograph below, which is of the Toronto 
Free Hospital for Consumptives at Weston, 
Ontario, shows the only hospital in the world where 


disused tramcars are used as living apartments for 
patients. One man resides in each car, and thereby 
obtains plenty of fresh air while still living indoors. In 
the foreground is the vegetable garden, which is tended 
solely by the patients. — MR. C. J. GILSON, IN ‘* THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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“The Ploughing Ceremony "—A Curious Letter—Tibetan “ Prayer-Rags,” etc. 


VERY ancient Siamese custom, 
which takes place annually in May, 
| is the ploughing ceremony, when 
the first rice of the year is sown. 
A patch of land is selected by 
Brahmin astrologers, and in a shed, built on the 
spot, the Minister of Agriculture, accompanied 
by two priests, performs a variety of symbolic 
rites over a pair of oxen, to prepare them for their 
task. The oxen, decorated with flowers, are 
next fastened to a plough, which the Minister 
drives over the field for about an hour. When 


he has finished ploughing four elderly women of 
the King’s household sow the ground with con- 
secrated rice, leaving the grain uncovered. ‘The 
oxen are then liberated and several kinds of 


“The Ploughing Ceremony "—An ancient Siamese custom which is observed annually in May. 


grain are put before them. They are carefully 
watched, because of whatever kind they eat most 
there will be a scarcity during the coming 
year, while that of which they eat little will yield 
abundantly, so the superstitious Siamese believe. 
The accompanying photograph shows the plough 
being driven by the Minister of Agriculture, 
followed by the four women carrying the conse- 
crated rice in baskets. ¢ 

On the next page is a photograph of a dis- 
tinctly quaint postman who carries His Majesty's 
mails in the Kuruman district of Cape Colony. 
“Our roads,” writes the reader who sends us 
the picture, “consist mostly of tracks through 
heavy sand, and all posts are conveyed either 
in ox-carts or by pack-oxen. The distance to the 
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nearest railway station 
is a hundred miles, 
and it is over six hun- 
dred miles to the near- 
est port. The post- 
man here shown travels 
from the seat of magi- 
stracy to an out-station 
forty-five miles away, 
covering the distance 
in thirty-six hours.” 
The photograph next 
reproduced was taken 
in the Bay of Matsu- 
shima, Japan, the 
shores of which are 
lined with villages of 
fishermen. These 
toilers of the deep 
set about their busi- 
ness in various ways. 
Some use large sailing 


sampans, while others set traps made of bamboo- 
poles, arranged in labyrinthine patterns, into 
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which the fish wander, 
but from which they 
are not clever enough 
to escape. Yet an- 
other method is illus- 
trated in our photo- 
graph. The solitary 
fisherman sits all day 
on the elevated perch 
depicted in the illus- 
tration, while below 
him is a hammock- 
shaped net, which he 
sinks below the level ' 
of the water. Then 
he squats down cross- 
legged, with a thatched 
roof over his head to 
keep off the burning ‘ 
rays of the sun, until 


A South Af \. . 
aS hn Plaga a sufficient number of 
finny victims have 
gathered unsuspectingly over the meshes. | 


Then, with a dexterous jerk, he pulls the net 
up, landing, if he be lucky, quite a number of 
fish. Our photograph shows the fisherman 
letting down his net again after taking out a 
catch. 


A carious method of fishing used in the Bay of Matsushima, Japan. 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood, i 
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More quaint “* English.” 


The quaint specimen of “English” here 
reproduced was sent by a Chinaman to an 
Englishman in the Malay Peninsula. “I was 
tempted to give this fellow a billet,” writes the 
sender. “It is not often one meets an applicant 
for work who is so refreshingly candid as to 
admit that he is not a smart man, but stupid, 
and that what he wants is an easy job.” 

The venerable-looking old man shown in 
the picture next given is an Indian yogi, or 
religious mendicant.. The extraordinary bundle 
seen hanging from his head is nothing more or 
less than his hair, which has never been cut! 
The hair, owing to long years of neglect, has got 
matted together in a fashion more easy to 
imagine than to describe, and certainly could not 


be brushed out. - It is of very great length, and 
when allowed to hang down trails on the ground. 
The old man has no home, and goes from place 
to place begging. ‘One night,” ‘writes the 
correspondent who sends us the photograph, 
“he was sleeping under a tree, when a snake 
wormed its way into his tangled coiffure, and he 
had quite a difficult task to get rid of it in the 
morning.” 

The remarkable ‘Siamese twin” trees shown 
in the picture at the top of the next page are 
one of the landmarks of Nevada County, Cali- 
fornia. They stand near the junction of the old 


mining roads to You Bet and Deer Creek. A 


An’ Indian religious beggar—The bundle seen hanging trom his 
head is his hair, which has never been cut. 
From a Photograph. 
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large branch of one of 
the trees—both of which 
are black oaks—has 
grown over and into the 
other tree, forming a 
complete union. 

A monster shark of 
the man-eating variety 
has been captured 
and killed in San Pedro 
Bay, California, by two 
Greek fishermen. This 
creature is claimed to be, 
without exception, the 
largest shark that has ever 
been caught. After being 
killed and drawn out on 
the beach, the monster 
weighed fourteen thou- 
sand pounds. It measured 
thirty-two feet from tip to 
tip, and the circumfer- 
ence of the body just 
forward of the huge dorsal 
fin measured fifteen feet. 
Across the fearful mouth, 
horizontally, when 
opened, it was two and a 
half feet, while from the 
tip of the snout to the 
point of the lower jaw 
was three and a half feet. 


While the two men were engaged in fishing this 
shark became entangled in the immense netting, 
some fifteen hundred feet long. 
At first the monster cut the net 
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Remarkable 


Froma 


by fishermen 


ting into strips, but could not 


extricate itself. The 


more 
frantically it strove to escape, 


the more the shark 
became enmeshed. The 
strings and strong netting 
were wound around and 
around its gills during the 
creature’s furious efforts 
to get away, until finally 
the powerful monster was 
held fast, a hopeless 
prisoner. Its anger knew 
no bounds, and the sea 
was lashed into foam by 
its struggles to escape. 
Then followed a long and 
desperate . combat _ be- 
tween the finny prisoner 
and the two resolute 
captors. The fight was 
waged furiously for more 
than an hour, during 
which time the men had 
many very narrow escapes 
from the fearful jaws of 
the monster, which had to 
be harpooned many times 
before it was killed. 
Finally the creature gave 
up the ghost, and was 
later, with great difficulty, 
stranded. When cut open 
its huge stomach was 
found full of fish, for it 


was engaged in robbing the net when it became 
entangled —a victim of its own voracity. 
Several years ago a very large shark was captured 
under similar circunistances at 


A_monster shark, believed to be the largest ever caught—It measured thirty-two feet in length, and weighed 
(Pho. 


From a) 


fourteen thousand pounds. 


ograph. 


Port Los Angeles, near San 
Pedro Bay, and was then 
considered to be the largest 
shark ever killed. It was 
twenty-two feet long — just 
ten feet shorter than the 
one now reproduced, which, 
after being killed, was care- 
fully skinned, stuffed, and 
placed on exhibition at 

Los Angeles. The 

photograph gives an 4 
exact pieture of the §. 


great creature just as 
jt appeared when 
stuffed—with the two 
youngsters sitting in 
its open mouth. 


Efforts have been made to 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


purchase this specimen and have it placed on 
permanentexhibition at oneof the large museums. 

The next photograph reproduced was taken 
on the borders of India and Tibet, where the 


people acknowledge the Gran 


d Lama of Lhasa 


as their spiritual head, and where the popular 


i” 
ce ood 
cs 


ee 


Tibetan “ prayer-rags”—These are 
fastened to lofty poles, and their flutter- 
ing is supposed to keep evil demons away. 
From a Photo, ty 
Underwood & Underweod. 
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religion is 
strongly tinted 
with belief 
in the super- 
natural and the 
existence of all 
kindsofdemons 
and evil spirits. 
Trees, rocks, 
and rivers all 
have their guar- 
dian demons, 
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Se 


From a) 


many of whom are supposed to be malignantly 
antagonistic to human beings. In order to pro- 
pitiate the demons “ prayer-rags ”—fragments of 
coloured cloth—are attached by the faithful to 
trees and poles, the waving of the rags in the 
breeze automatically making intercession for the 
depositor. Our photograph shows a number 
of these curious “ prayer-rags ” attached to lofty 


Kaffirs enjoying themselves on a {tto-day—Notioe the ridioulous attire. (Photograph. 


poles. So numerous 
are they that one is led 
to suppose that the 
natives in this locality 
are either particularly 
devout or that they are 
afflicted by an excep- 
tionally malevolent type 
of demon. 

When the South 
African Kaffir has a 
“day off,” and sets 
about enjoying himself, 
one of his greatest 
pleasures is to dress 
himself up in some 
extraordinary fashion 
and generally play the 
fool. The little snap- 
shot here reproduced 
shows a group of Rho- 
desian natives enjoying 
themselves in this way. 
The féfe-day umbrella and sundry curious forms 
of headgear have been brought forth, while one 
impudent fellow is pretending to read his master’s 
paper. Another holds up a candle, although it is 
daylight, to show how civilized and up-to-date 
he is becoming. Crude musical instruments— 
anything that will make a noise—are greatly to 
the fore on such occasions as these. 
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“STRIKING THE SECOND MATE ON THE HEAD WITH AN IRON BELAYING- PIN WHICH 
HE HAD SNATCHED FROM THE RAILS.” 


(SEE PAGE 317.) 
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A ‘TRAGEDY 


IN THE 


GULF STREAM. 


By EpGaR STEVENSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. EDWARD WIGFULL. 


The story of an exciting episode at sea—how an unpopular officer was knocked overboard 


during the height of a gale, and the curious sequel to the murder. 


“The story is a bald 


narrative of fact, and is absolutely true,” says Mr. Stevenson. 


fLL hands agreed that the second 
wf a mate was a terror—a “bucko,” as 

MK the sailors term it. He was one of 

PAS | those obstreperous individuals who 

~ seem to take delight in ill-treating 
their fellow-men. His animosity extended to all 
of us, but was more intense towards some than 
to others. There were several unfortunates 
whom he specially disliked, yet he was very 
impartial in dealing out kicks and cuffs when 
occasion served. “We,” I should explain, 
formed the crew of the clipper ship Morning 
Star, bound from New York to Melbourne, 
- Australia, in the early ‘nineties, and a motley 
crew we were. 

All, or nearly all, nations were represented, 
and before we were a week out our common 
grievance was the second mate. In the Volapuk 
language of the fo’castle he was the topic of 
conversation in the watch below and the curse 
of the unfortunate watch on deck who were on 
duty with him. During the day he worked us 
to’ the limit, and at night he pulley-hauled us. 
“ Swig on this rope,” and “Sweat on that”; 
then, when we had all the ropes neatly coiled 
again in running order and had settled down to 
take a nap by the main hatch, down he.would 
jump from the poop, and, with a “Square the 


yards,” or “ Lee fore brace,” would have us drill 
Vol. xxv.—40, 


all over again. 


This gave him the dcuble satis- 
faction of making the time pass quickly and 
keeping us on the move. 

Things came to a climax one night on the 
northern edge of the Gulf Stream. It was an 
awful night, pitch black, with waterspouts all 
around us, and “doldrum” weather—that is, 
there was no regular breeze, and a heavy, 
irregular sea. First we would have a dead calm, 
and the ship would roll in a sickening fashion, 
dipping her rails under and filling her waist with 
water that rushed like a cataract from side to 
side, washing everything loose that was not 
securely lashed down. Then a squall of wind 
and rain would come up on the quarter or 


’ from dead ahead, and we had to brace the 


yards around until we were sick and tired. 

The second mate was in his element. He 
flew around continually, bellowing commands 
and curses, and woe be to the unfortunate that 
got in his way. “ Pull, you unmentionable set 
of land-lubbers,” he would roar, “or I’ll come 
round there and brain half of you.” 

Our watch was from eight p.m. to midnight. 
I had taken the wheel at four bells, or ten 
o'clock. It was now close on to seven bells, 
half-past eleven, and I was beginning to think 
how soon I would be relieved, when I could get 
a comfortable smoke and turn in. 
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The ship continued to 
roll and pitch heavily. Off 
on the weather bow there 
was an increasing black- 
ness, rapidly bearing down 
upon us. I had been 
watching it uneasily for 
some time, and didn’t like 
the look of it, for there were thunder 
and lightning in it, and now an 
ominous roar could be heard above 
the noise of the flapping sails. 

Just then the “old man,” as sailors 
call the captain, poked his head 
out of the companion-way and peered 
around. 

“How are you heading?” he 
demanded. 

“ South by east, sir,” I replied. 

“ Where’s the second mate?” 

“ Forard, with the watch, sir.” 

He retired into the cabin, only 
to reappear in a moment with his 
‘rubber coat and  sou’-wester on. 
Going to the break of the poop, he 
peered into that black patch that had 
been worrying me. As he looked 


a vivid flash of lightning pierced the 
mass, making the whole horizon as bright 
as day, and I sawa sight that made my 
blood run cold. Two immense water- 
spouts, with huge swirling bases, were 
coming directly towards us before the. 
wind! 

“All hands shorten sail!” roared the 
captain. “Turn them out quick!” 

“ All hands shorten sail!” bellowed 
the second mate, rushing aft. 

“What’s the matter with you ?” yelled 
the “old man” at him, angrily. “You're 
too busy flaying the hands to see what’s 
happening to wind’ard. Clew up your 
to’gallant sails, and haul down the flying 
jib” 


= Two immense waterspouts. with huge swirling beses, were coming 
directly towards us.”” 
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“ Clew up and haul down ” was the order, and 
all hands worked with a will. Another flash 
revealed the scene to windward. I noticed that 
one waterspout had disappeared ; the remaining 
one, however, presented a terrifying spectacle, 
and seemed almost upon us. 

“ Lee fore brace,” roared the captain, “ Let 
your yards go sharp up on the backstays.” 

The crew flew to obey, and when they finished 
forward they came aft to brace up the main 
yards. 

The second mate seemed to have difficulty in 
slacking away on the weather side. 

“Come over here, some of you, and help me 
clear these braces,” he bawled. 

“What's the trouble down there?” asked 
the “old man.” “Slack away, and look lively.” 

“The brace is jammed somewhere out on the 
side,” said the second mate. “Jump over there, 
one hand, and kick it clear.” 

“Get over yourself,” commanded the captain ; 
“if you know what’s the trouble, clear it; 
this isn’t the time to parley.” 

Forthwith the second mate leaped over the 
side, holding on to the rail with his hands, and 
tried to kick the fouled rope clear. It was a 
perilous position, for the big seas were sweeping 
up the vessel’s side and would brush a man off 
like a fly if they caught him. The darkness was 
so intense that we could not see him distinctly. 

Just then another dazzling flash of lightning 
shot athwart the sky, followed by a deafening 
crash of thunder. In the momentary glare we 
* saw plainly a little Frenchman in the act of 

striking the second mate on the head with an 
iron belaying-pin which he had snatched from 
the rails. Before anyone had time to act there 
was a mighty roar and the wind was upon us. 
The sails bellied out, ropes and sheets strained 
and cracked, while the ship heeled over to a 
dangerous angle, burying her lee rail under water. 
I thought she was going to turn turtle, and 
instinctively let go the wheel and started to crawl 
towards the weather side. ° 

“Stick to that wheel!” shouted the captain, 
who was hanging on to the handrail above me. 

Ashamed of my momentary weakness, I rose 
and grasped the spokes again. Slowly the ship 
began to right herself, and I eased the helm a 
little. 

“Hold on, everybody!” yelled the captain, 
suddenly, throwing himself flat on deck. A 
hissing wall of water fell on us, almost tearing 
my arms from their sockets, as I clung to the 
wheel and the decks trembled beneath me. 
Down, down we went, till my ears sang and my 

* head seemed ready to burst. I felt that all was 
over, and was about to release my hold and 
struggle for the surface, when suddenly my head 


shot above water, and I gasped with relief. The 
captain struggled to his feet and slid over to me. 
“ Wheel all right ?” he asked. 

“T think so,” I said. “1 did not feel any- 
thing give.” 

He groped away forward, and I looked round 
to see if we had sustained any damage. The 
air had cleared considerably now that the fore- 
runner of the squall had passed, and I saw that 
the mizzen-mast, broken short off, had gone 
overboard, as also the main top-gallant; the 
ship was a wreck aft. Her waist was full of 
water—in fact, at first glance she appeared to 
be rising out of the ocean. Water poured from 
her everywhere in torrents. Here and there, in 
the smother of foam amidships, I could make 
out some of the crew struggling to get into the 
rigging. Ropes and stays hung loose every- 
where, swirling out overboard through the 
ports. 

In a short time the decks were normally clear 
of water, and the captain sang out for the crew 
to muster aft. Three men were found to be 
missing—the little Frenchman, the second mate, 
and a Swede from the port watch. 

All hands were now put to work to clear 
away the wreck and straighten out the tangle 
of ropes. 

It was four bells in the middle watch before I 
was relieved from the wheel, and our watch got 
below. The waterspout had struck the after-part 
of the ship, carrying the mizzen-mast with it ; 
the man on the look-out said her bow rose clear 
out of the water when the stern went down, and 
he never expected to see the captain or me 
again ; in fact, he thought the ship and all on 
board were doomed. Then we discussed the 
murder of the second mate. 

“It’s curious,” said the boatswain, “that the 
Frenchman should have been lost overboard as 
well.” 

“ Perhaps he drowned himself when he found 
he was discovered,” I suggested. 

“ Me no tink so,” said a Danish sailor ; “I tink 
we find him yet.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the boatswain. 
“Think he’s stowed himself away somewhere ?” 

“TDat’s joost what I tink,” said the Dane. 

“Well, here goes for sleep,” I said, wearily. 
“ We've only a couple of hours left of our watch 
below.” 

At two bells, five a.m., after we had our coffee, 


. all hands were again put to work at pumping 


and repairing damages ; a lot of water had gone 
through the cabin and ventilators, and it took 
quite a spell to pump it out. Down forward 
under the forecastle head, in the fore-peak, a lot 
of old canvas, ropes, and so forth were stowed 
away, and we required some for chafing gear. 
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The boatswain told me to get a lantern, and go 
with him in search of it. We took off the hatch 
and the boatswain descended first. I reached 
down, handed him the lantern, and had got 
through the hatch to follow him, when he 
tweaked me on the leg. 

“Go on deck again,” he said. 
not here ; it’s down aft.” 

I was going to tell him I knew better, but 
something in his manner caused me to obey 
without question. He handed up the light, 
clambered out, replaced the hatch-cover, and 
we started aft. 

“What's the matter?” I said. 
we want is there all right.” 

“Yes; and something else too,” he replied. 
“The Frenchman’s down there. I saw him 
dive under an old sail when I flashed the light 
around.” 

“ Whew !” I whistled. 
gone overboard.” 

The boatswain went straight to the captain 
and told him what he had seen. 

“Tell the steward to bring the irons and my 
revolver, boatswain,” said the skipper; then, 
turning to the mate, he added, “ Mr. Brown, 
come forward with me.” 

The steward hastened after them with the 
irons, and I followed, as I still held the lighted 
lantern. 

They had the hatch-cover off as.I came up, 
and the captain was ordering the Frenchman to 
come up, but received no answer. 

“Come up out of there, you murdering rat, 
or it’ll be the worse for you!” yelled the mate. 
There was no reply. 

“Here, give me that lantern,” said the cap- 
tain, taking it from my hand. He seized a long 
rope yarn lying on the deck and, fastening it to 
the handle, lowered the light down the hole. 

“Give me your revolver, sir,” said the 
boatswain, who had just joined us, “and I'll 
get him for you.” 

“Well, look out for yourself,” the skipper told 
him, as he handed over the pistol. “Those 
foreigners carry ugly: looking sheath-knives.” 

“Tl watch him,” said the boatswain, and with 
-that he lowered himself into the hold. He had 
scarcely reached the bottom of the ladder, when 
the light was smashed out by some missile 
thrown by the Frenchman, leaving the fore-peak 
in darkness. Up shot the boatswain at once and 
regained the deck. “1 don’t fancy tackling him 
in the dark,” he said. 

The skipper went to the edge again. “ Listen 
to me, you French maniac,” he said. “I’m 
going to put this hatch-cover on and place a man 
to watch it day and night. Not a bit or sup will 
you get till you rap on the hatch-cover—as a 


“The stuff’s 


“The gear 


“‘T was in hopes he’d 


signal that you want to come up and surrender 
peaceably. Now, for the last time, are you going 
to come out of there?” 

We waited, but no answer came from below. 
With an oath the captain slammed on the cover, 
and, turning to me, told me to stay there until 
noon, when I would be relieved. 

As soon as the others had gone aft I fastened 
the cover down with an iron bar, put there for 
the purpose, and then slid into the fo’castle after 
my pipe and tobacco. Going back, I sat down 
on the hatch, and pondered on the events of the 
night. 

I was becoming drowsy through lack of sleep, 
when I was suddenly aroused to action by hear- 
ing an unmistakable rap from the inside of the 
hatch. 

“Halloa!” I said. 
already ?” 

With that I unfastened the cover and slid it 
back so as to leave a slit. 

“What do you want?” I queried. 

“Who's that?” asked the Frenchman. 
you by yourself?” 

“It’s Ed,” I replied. 
here.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, with evident satisfac- 
tion. “Itis Ed. Ed, you bring me the hard 
tack, some salt pork, and coffee. I give you 
plenty of money. I have a belt under my shirt 
with many gold pieces.” 

I was about to refuse indignantly, when an 
idea flashed into my head to capture him, and 
I temporized. 

“What good would the food do you?” I said. 
“They'll get you anyway, and you might as well 
come out first as last.” 

“You get me the grub,” he pleaded. 
that part.” 

“All right,” I agreed, “but you'll have to 
come up the ladder to get it. I’m not coming 
down there ; they might catch me.” 

“Sure,” he replied, “I get it.” 

I replaced the hatch and, hastening aft, saw 
the boatswain and acquainted him with 
my plan to capture the Frenchman without 
bloodshed. 

“Tam a good hand with a lasso,” I said. “I 
will take the provisions to him and have a rope 
with a slip-noose ready. When he starts to 
descend I'll just drop it over him, and we'll 
yank him out in a twinkling.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” said the boatswain. 
“Guess I'll let you try it.” 

I procured a soft piece of manila rope, fixed 
the noose, and then got some biscuits and a 
hunk of pork. The boatswain slipped forwards 
noiselessly and hid behind the windlass, I 
walked quickly after him, and, spreading my 


“Going to give up 


“ Are 


“There is no one else 


“T fix 
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noose out carefully on the deck, released 
the hatch-cover and slid it back. 

“Hey, Frenchy !” I called, softly. 

“Yes!” he said. 

“Here’s yourgrub. Comeupandgetit.” 

I held the pork and a handful of 
biscuits into the hatch combing. He 
climbed the ladder swiftly and grabbed 
them from my hand. “Come up again,” 
said I, “and get your coffee.” 

All unsuspecting, he began todescend. 
Picking up the slip-noose, I deftly 
dropped it over his shoulder as he 
reached the bottom of the short ladder 
and drew it tight. 

“Here, boatswain!” I yelled. “Out 
with him !” 

The boatswain sprang to my aid, and 
together we drew our prisoner up through 
the hatch, kicking and squirming. As 
his arms were pinioned to his sides, 
however, he was helpless, and we soon 
had him trussed up like a fowl, though 
his curses were fearful to hear. The 


“We Grew our prisoner up through the hatch, kicking and squirming.” 


STREAM. 
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captain was glad to see 
us when we hauled him 
aft, and in a short time 
the Frenchman was 
securely ironed and con- 
fined in a spare state-room. 

We duly handed our prisoner 
over to the authorities at the Cape, 
where we put in to refit a new 
mizzen-mast, and justice was later 
meted out to him. 

I was promoted to boatswain, 
while the boatswain becamesecond 
mate, and with Frenchy and our 
late tyrant out of the way we 
eventually reached Melbourne 
without further incident. 


THE 


PUMPKIN 
FESTIVAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


By A. PitcaiRN-KNOWLEs. 


‘The procession of the ‘White Penitente,"” one of the religious features of the festival, 
From a Photograph. 


An account of an ancient festival which—greatly altered in character and significance—has been 


resuscitated at Nice. 


Pumpkins of all sorts and sizes figure largely in the celebrations, as do the 


eating of pancakes and much dancing and merry-making, while the old-time religious associations 
of the day are not forgotten, 


eeermay) HE Pumpkin Festival at Nice is one 

PINT of those old-world customs rescued 
by popular sentiment from a gradual 
decay that was hastening towards 
oblivion. It is a celebration singu- 
larly unique, in that the wildest exuberance of 
spirit alternates with serious religious ceremonies, 
representations of art, and prosaic business 
dealings—a celebration so quaint and so little 
like the usual productions of modern mankind 


that it leaves one with the impression of having 
witnessed a scene idealized upon the stage 
rather than an actual festival of the present 
practical age. Yet the pumpkin custom un- 
doubtedly reflects the character and individuality 
of its resuscitators, the inhabitants of Nice, 
whose deep religious instincts, innate refinement 
of feeling, and intense love of the beautiful were 
the underlying forces which prompted them to 
revive a time-honoured custom without the least 
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trace of vulgar advertisement or sordid mate- 
rialism to mar its perfect harmony. 

It is not for these Southerners alone that the 
festival is intended, however ; strangers from all 
parts of the globe are welcome, so let us lose no 
time in taking our part in the whirl of pleasure 
and gaiety that is going on around. 

It is the 25th of March. Scarcely has the 
first glimmer of dawn appeared in the East than 
the streets wake up to unwonted excitement. 
Merry greetings are exchanged and joyous 


centuries ago, when quaintly-attired pilgrims 
assembled at Mass with dried pumpkins dang- 
ling from their sticks, for in the olden times 
these gourds were generally used as drinking- 
flasks. Once a simple anniversary observed by 
a few penitents, it has now grown into a festival 
of rejoicing and prayer for the masses. 

As early as five o’clock in the morning the 
door of the picturesque Roman Amphitheatre is 
opened, and the people are not slow in availing 
themselves of permission to enter. In countless 


From a) 


ripples of laughter echo in the still morning air. 
Graceful little “ midinettes,” clasping arms, trip 
gaily along, this time not to discharge their 
duties in the ateliers and workrooms dedicated 
to fashion, but to indulge in pleasure at Cimiez, 
where the Pumpkin Festival is the all-powerful 
attraction. 


The “ Festin des Cougourdons” originated 
Vol xxv.—44, 


Dancing in the amphitheatre at six o'clock in the morning. 


Photograph. 


numbers they flock to Cimiez and invade the 
ancient precincts of the amphitheatre—once the 
scene of thrilling combats, pow the centre of 
mirth and gaiety. Every shop in Nice, both 
large and small, has given its employés several 
hours of freedom to devote to the “Festin des 
Cougourdons,” and not one of them is going to 
lose a moment of this precious liberty. 
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It is but six in the morning, yet already half 
Nice is astir. Strains of music issue from 
various parts of the amphitheatre. Here a 
troop of merry maidens speeds along, tripping 
to the rhythm of a “cake-walk,” while smiling 


From a) 


The scene when the festival is at its height. 


Making pancakes—Many thousands of these delicacies are eaten during the day. 


From a Photograph. 


admirers eagerly watch the performance and 
spur the dancers on with shouts of delight. 
Melodious songs mingle with less melodious 
music-hall ditties, and organ-grinders vie with 
the possessors of penny trumpets in their efforts 


{PAdtograph. 
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to add to the gaiety. The merriment is infec- 
tious. Sober-looking men become frivolous, 
strangers join hands and form a circle, and, 
while the band blares forth the liveliest of 
dance-music, all present skip and dance and 
kick up their heels in feverish joy. 

Suddenly there is a shout. ‘The souvenirs ! 
the souvenirs!” echoes on all sides, and thou- 
sands of girlish hands are eagerly outstretched 
towards treasures in the form of diminutive 
pumpkins carved in olive-wood which gallant 


From a} 


A pumpkin-stall. 


swains are preparing -to fasten to fair shop-girls’ 
blouses. In a very few minutes thousands of 
the quaint little keepsakes have been snatched 
out of the hands of the donors; 

More treats, however, await the merrymakers. 
There are fifteen thousand “beignets,” or pan- 
cakes, to be distributed, and in the twinkling of 
an eye each and all are applying themselves 
with right good will to the dainties so freely 
provided. Then for a short time there is a lull 
after the frantic impetuosity of the fun, while 
young and old eat their pancakes. 
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By this time the crowd has become so dense 
that the arena is filled to overflowing, and it is 
found necessary to bar the entrance. But the 
Nigois shop-girls and seamstresses are both 
nimble and determined, and those who find it 
impossible to gain the goal of their desire in the 
orthodox way speedily solve the difficulty by 
climbing over the high walls. 

There is now scarcely room to dance, but few 
can resist the spell of inspiring music. Hosts 
of Terpsichore’s subjects continue to whirl and 
trip as best they can in the 
limited space, showing absolute 
indifference to such details as 
crushed toes and __ jostling 
elbows, and the exciting con- 
tretemps of numerous collisions 
is accepted as part of the fun 
of the day. 

Gradually the promptings of 
hunger cause the gay crowd to 
forsake the arena, and the many 
open-air restaurants, which have 
done their best to make their 
menus attractive, become for a 
time the rendezvous of all those 
who prefer the pleasures of a 
set table to the simpler delights 
of an alfresco picnic. The 
majority, however, seem to find 
enjoyment in roughing it on 
the shady grass plots, par- 
taking of the most Bohemian 
of repasts, and forgetting 
the existence of such super- 
fluities as serviettes, knives, and 
forks. 

Gradually the centre of life 
and action has become trans- , 
ferred to the shady walk lead- ' 
ing to a quaint little church on 
the summit of the hill. The 
crowd: is continually swelling, 
the late comers, consisting of 
the dourgeoisie of Nice and 
foreign visitors, having joined 
the throng of early risers. 
Venders of pumpkins, many of whom have 
trudged weary miles with their burdens, have 
taken up ‘their stand around the walls of the 
peaceful cemetery and spread out their wares in 
picturesque array. Pumpkins of every shape 
and’ size, form and colour, are exhibited there, 
from rudely-decorated specimens to those bear- 
ing the handiwork of the skilled artist. 

One is naturally tempted to ascertain how the 
raw fruits have been transformed into works of 
art and articles for the use of mankind. 
A friendly peasant is obliging enough to supply 
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Selling pumpkins on the 


steps of the church, 
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us with a few interesting details, and this is what 
- we gather from our interview. The natural 
growth of the pumpkin is often most peculiar, 


the specimens taking a bewildering variety of ~ 


curious shapes and forms, to which expressive 
names are given, such as the “bottle,” “ bell,” 
“apple,” “pear,” “egg,” “onion,” “lemon,” and 
“wart.” All these varieties thrive and flourish 
in incomparable beauty and perfection on 
the fertile soil of Provence. The peasants 
treasure them carefully, and at the close of the 
harvest dispose of them for modest prices to 
the experienced town - dweller, whose genius 
converts the comparatively worthless vegetables 
into objects of use and beauty. In autumn, 
when the favourable stage of growth is reached, 
the curiously-shaped pumpkins are removed 
from the scene of their infancy and either laid 
out in the sun or else dried in an artificially- 
heated room. Strange as it may seem, the 
time required for the process of drying varies 
considerably, the product of one and the 
same plant differing greatly, so that in 
some cases the necessary degree of hard- 
ness is attained in fourteen days, while in 
others months must pass before the desired 
state is reached. The next step is the removal 
of the tender outer skin by means of a sharp 


A selection of cleverly-decorated pumpkins. 
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instrument, and then the hard rind is rubbed 
with olive oil until it becomes a rich, glossy 
brown. The interior pulp and seeds, of course, 
have been previously removed through a small 
incision. In the work of preparation no special 
dexterity is necessary, and up to this stage the 
handicraft of the simple peasant is sufficient, 
the ornamentation being the product of skilled 
workmanship. Some pumpkins are painted, 
some carved, while others are products of a 
master in the art of poker-work. 

It is after they have gone through one of 
these finishing processes that the pumpkins are 
presented to us at the “ Festin des Cougour- 
dons” in all their perfection. As they lie heaped 
up in bundles or dangle seductively from gaily- 
coloured ribbons attached to the covers of the 
stalls, shining like brilliantly-polished crystals, 
they attract the general attention of the merry- 
makers. Hardly anyone would think of passing 
on his way without securing at least one of these 
souvenirs, which are cherished as mascots, so 
business is brisk. One man in particular, we 
notice, is doing a thriving trade in works of art 
so beautifully designed and executed as to leave 
him without a rival among his many colleagues. 
At first sight it is somewhat difficult to realize 
that some of these droll representations of the 
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heads of animals are really and truly executed 
upon the surface of prosaic and homely 
pumpkins. 

Here and there the charming costume of a 
fair Nigoise, illustrating the pretty fashions of 
the dim past, stands out conspicuously in the 
crowd of sombrely-clad holiday-makers. At the 
carnival one has the opportunity of seeing how 
fervently the southern lands of Provence can 
worship Folly’s envoy. King Carnival has long 
since perished in the flames, but once more 
the warm blood of the Southerner rushes wildly 
through his tingling veins and he gives himself 
up whole-heartedly to the frolic of this strange 
festival. The streets resound with music and 
laughter. A band with quaintly-shaped instru- 
ments, some of which are entirely made of 
gourds, pushes its way through the dense 
throng, and several joyous holiday - makers, 
wearing pumpkins as hats, and with their coats 
liberally decorated with the honoured vegetable 
of the day, furnish evidence of having done 
their part at least in bringing custom to the 
stalls. 

Suddenly merriment is checked and solemn 
silence reigns over the erstwhile festive scene as 
the procession of the “Red Penitents” draws 
near. Reverently the crowd makes room for 
the lovse-robed pilgrims 
to move on towards the 
church. Not till the last 
one has vanished within 
the portals are the busi- 
ness and pleasure of the 
day resumed, continuing 
without a break until 
the arrival of the “Blue 
Penitents,” while a little 
later a long line of white- 
robed suppliants causes 
a temporary lull. They 
are the oldest of the 
religious fraternities, 
dating their origin as far 
back as the year 1306. 
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In the meantime another attraction is exer- 
cising its magic force. This is an exhibition of 
some of the most wonderful pumpkins in exis- 
tence. One gigantic specimen on view is capable 
of holding eight gallons of fluid. Others, in the 
form of fish, serpents, and seals, excite general 
surprise and admiration, especially one or two 
which actually measure two yards in length. Yet, 
remarkable as these are, they sink into insig- 
nificance before a huge bottle gourd, which first 
saw the light of day a hundred and twenty-nine 
years ago, and is now the prized possession of 
the great-grandson of its rearer. Two other 
beautifully - carved gourds, passed on as 
cherished treasures from generation to genera- 
tion, first came into prominence in 1826 and 
1828. 

The needs of the inner man are by no means 
forgotten at the festival, and the majority of the 
good things provided for consumption are as 
peculiar—in the eyes of the stranger, at any 
rate—as most of the attractions of this quaint 
festival. ‘“ Echaudés,” for instance, find a ready 
sale at two for threepence-halfpenny. One 
communicative vender volunteers to enlighten 
meas to the composition of these dainties, the 
principal ingredients of which appear to be 
eggs, sugar, orange-flower water, lemon-juice, 
and. oil. A traditional deli- 
cacy, christened “pois chiches,” 
is also held in high esteem. 
There is also a vigorous demand 
for a certain “pain bagnat,” a 
singular mixture of  gherkins, 
vinegar, olives, anchovies, oil, 
and radishes, the whole being 
sandwiched between two huge 
slices of bread and butter! I 
have not been brave enough 
to partake of this fearsome 
concoction, and even the mere 
thought of it makes one feel 
alarmed about one’s digestion, 
but I have been assured it is 
irresistible. 


A vender of “ Echaudés,” one of the curious delicacies 
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sold at the festival. 
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STORIES. 


The touch-and-go adventure of an American mail-boat, and an exciting 
skirmish with a leopard. 


WHEN THE ENGINE FAILED. 


By W. W. Liccett, oF THE “DatLy ALASKAN,” 


From a Photo. by) 


ly AA HERE are no more dangerous waters 
} in the world than those of the 
so-called “Inside Passage ” along the 
Alaskan coast from Prince Rupert 
to Skagway. Numerous wrecks dur- 
be the past twelve years testify to this faci. 
Pent between precipitous rocky shores, with 
winds of unusual violence and strong-running 
tides, these waters are particularly dreaded by 
the northern navigators during the winter season, 
when the landmarks are often obliterated by 
blinding blizzards of snow. As compasses are 
almost useless in this narrow water-way, where 
in many places the channel is less than two 
miles wide, the big vessels are navigated almost 
by a sense of touch. 
. 
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The gasolene mail launch “ Hegg.” 


SkaGway, ALASKA. 


(Draper & Co. 


Lynn Canal, the most northerly portion of the 
“Inside Passage,” is a particularly dangerous 
stretch of water. In width the canal varies from 
one and a half to four miles, lined by great 
ramparts of rock that rise at an angle of almost 
forty-five degrees from the edge of the water to 


. towering peaks of three, four, and even five 


thousand feet, perpetually covered by snow that 
gradually creeps down their sloping sides as the 
winter season approaches. The tides here have 
a strong ebb and flow, and the winds, sweeping 
down from the icy north through the White and 
Chilcoot Passes, the great natural gateways that 
open into the interior of Alaska and the Yukon, 
are often almost cyclonic in their violence. 
Through these dangerous waters the little 


a 
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gasolene mail launch Hegg plies daily between 
Skagway and Haines, a distance of eighteen 
miles as the crow flies. 

The Hegg is a sharp-bowed, deep-bodied, 
strongly-built boat. She is decked over all, and 
driven by thirty-horse-power gasolene engines. 

Carrying the United States mail under a 
contract with the Government which calls for 
daily delivery, this staunch fifty-foot vessel, 
almost a cockle-shell by comparison with the 
big liners that dock at Skagway, makes the trip 
every day in the year save Sundays, carrying 
passengers and 
freight when the 
sea is smooth. 

Times without 
number the Hege 
has been close to 
accident. But 
Captain Peter 
Madsen, her 
master, served his 
apprenticeship on 
the north coast of 
the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and his 
fearlessness and 
willingness to 
venture forth in 
times of storm 
have earned him 
the sobriquet of 
“ Foul Weather 
Pete.” In two 
years he has only 
missed three trips, 
and two of these were delayed because 
Captain Madsen was so exhausted by the 
hardships he had undergone as to be 
physically unable to take the wheel. 

On January 16th, 1909, the Hegg left 
Skagway at nine o’clock in the morning 
for Haines, although a terrific wind was 
blowing from the north, and Lynn Canal 
was so rough that two big four-thousand- 
ton steamers, one at Skagway and the 
other at Juneau, refused to leave port 
until the weather moderated. However, 
Captain Madsen and his mate, Matt 
Sundeen, put forth in the little mail- 
boat, and although they had a rough 
trip they reached Haines without any 
difficulty, the wind being dead astern. 

The seas were rolling so high, however, that 
even these toughened navigators deemed it 
inadvisable to attempt the return voyage, so the 
Hfegg remained at Haines in the hope that the 
wind would somewhat abate the following 
day. 
Vol, xxv.—42. 


Captain Peter Madsen. 


From a Photo. by T. Elen 


Fred Cliff, the assistant-postmaster who acoom- 6 yt 
panied Captain Madsen on his perilous trip. 


Next morning, however, the weather was 
worse, if anything, and it is doubtful if Captain 
Madsen would have ventured the return trip 
had not Fred Cliff, assistant-postmaster at 
Skagway, been at Haines. The failure of the 
big steamers to run had forced the postmaster 
to remain over Sunday at Haines, and he was 
anxious to return to his official duties at Skagway. 

On the way to the wharf several persons 
advised them to stay in port, but Cliff persisted 
that he must return to Skagway; so, despite 
warnings and advice to the contrary, the little 

egg cast off about two o’clock in the 
afternoon 
Once out of the shelter of Haines 
Harbour, the men on board realized that 
the seas were far heavier than they had 
expected. The high, choppy waves broke 
completely over the vessel, and as the 
thermometer stood at about fifteen 
degrees below zero the windows of the 
pilot-house were soon coated with ice. 
To open the door to look out would have 
been fatal, and Captain Madsen held the 
boat on her course almost by intuition. 
The little coal-heater in the cabin was 
soon flooded out 
by the water that 
ran down the 
chimney, and the 
temperature of the 
cabin became 
bitterly cold. 
Slowly the little 
craft smashed her 
\ way through the 
| waves, her racing 
| propeller often 
high out of water, 
while her nose was 
‘buried deep in the 
billows, which 
were rolling fifteen 
and twenty feet 
high. Both Sun- 
deen and Cliff 
were nauseated by 
the terrific pitch- 
ing of the boat, 
Captain 
Madsen was un- 
affected, and held 
the little craft steady in the teeth of the hurricane. 

Perhaps three miles had been traversed when 
the first mishap occurred, the Hegg being then 
off Mission Point, the rocky ledge of land that 
protects Haines Harbour from the sweep of the 
northern seas. There it is that the winds whine 
down from Chilcoot inlet, and the cross-currents 
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meeting make it one of the roughest bits of 
water in the “Inside Passage.” 

Suddenly, with a final ‘‘chug-chug,” the gaso- 
lene engine ceased to work, and, losing headway, 
the boat turned in the trough of the sea 
and commenced a horrible rolling motion that 
threatened to completely capsize her at any 
moment. ‘To remain at the wheel was useless, 


and both Madsen and Sundeen, holding on with 
one hand as best they could to steady them- 
selves, started to examine the engine to find the 
cause of its stopping. 

Meanwhile, Cliff rolled helplessly about the 
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floor of the cabin, too ill to care greatly whether 
the Hegg floated or foundered. 

In spite of all their efforts, Madsen and 
Sundeen could discover nothing wrong with the 
engine; and all the time the little craft was 
drifting closer and closer towards the shore. 

Believing they were doomed to be wrecked, 
the two sailors donned lifebelts and strapped 
another around Cliff. The coastline at this 
point is so precipitous that the Hegg would be 
almost on the rocks before she struck bottom, 
but with the sea running mountains high the 
men had little hope of reaching land safely. 
Even if they did, they would be drenched to the 
skin and almost certain to freeze to death before 
they could clamber over the rocky shore back to 
Haines. 
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“With her stern within forty feet of the shore, the gallant little vessel commenced to fight for her life." 


The Hegg was almost on the verge of the 
breakers, whose roaring filled the air, sounding 
loud above the howl of the gale, when Sundeen, 
who was desperately cranking the engine, suc- 
ceeded by some fortuitous chance in starting it 
to work. 

Rushing to the pilot-house Captain Madsen 
took the wheel, and, smashing the ice-coated 
window-pane with his fist so that he could see, 
pointed the Aege’s nose into the waves. With 
her engine working well, but her stern within 
forty feet of the shore, the gallant little vessel 
commenced to fight for her life. Slowly, foot by 


foot, the craft would forge forward. Then a 
hissing breaker came charging to meet her, lifting 
her bows up and up, and sweeping her back 
almost the entire distance she had gained. The 
three men on board realized that they were 
doomed if the engine stopped, and Captain 
Madsen, hardy seaman that he is, is not 
ashamed to acknowledge that he breathed a 
heartfelt prayer during this extremity. 

The engines, fortunately, did not stop, and 
slowly but surely the Hegg buffeted her way out 
into the open channel and once more headed 
northwards in the teeth of the gale for Skagway, 
now about fifteen miles distant. 

The little vessel bad traversed perhaps 
another mile when her engine stopped for the 
second time. This time the trouble was 
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apparent—the sparking-plug wire was broken. 
Taking off their mittens, Madsen and Sundeen 
endeavoured to splice the broken wire. 

It was a delicate task, and rendered infinitely 


more difficult by their cold, numb fingers, and - 


the sickening rolling of the launch, once more 
in the trough of the seas. The men were 
thrown from side to side of the little engine- 
room, bruising themselves severely, and re- 
peatedly failing to splice the break. 

Again, as she rolled disabled, the wind and 
tide carried the Hegg rapidly towards the white 
line of hissing foam that marked the shore. 
There was nothing to do but to work desperately, 
to hope, and to pray. As he worked there 
came to Captain Madsen the thought of his 
wife and children anxiously awaiting his coming. 
He did not know it, of course, but the news of 
the Hege’s departure had been cabled to Skag- 
way, and at the very moment the vessel was 
drifting towards destruction Mrs. Madsen and 
Mrs. Sundeen were on Moore’s Wharf at Skagway, 
distractedly scanning the waste of tumbling 
waters for the appearance of the boat. 

For the second time, just when the boat was 
almost within the grasp of the breakers, which 
seemed to reach out hungrily for their prey, the 
defective sparking-plug was repaired, and again 
the Hegg fought her way to safety foot by foot, 
while sheets of icy spray flew over her and 
great waves crashed down upon her ice-coated 
deck. 

The engine, luckily, gave no more trouble— 
a third breakdown would probably have been 
fatal—but the head seas and the wind were so 
strong, and the Hege so coated with ice, that it 
was not until one o'clock in the morning that 


‘the weight of her thick coating of ice. 


the vessel reached the shelter of Moore’s Wharf 
in Skagway, consuming eleven hours in making 
a little more than eighteen miles, a trip that she 
usually negotiates in less than two hours. And 
indeed, if the Aegg had had much farther to 
travel, she would probably have foundered from 
When 
she reached Skagway her normal freeboard of 
five feet was reduced to less than thirty inches, 
and she was labouring heavily. She resembled 
a miniature iceberg, and the frozen masses had 
to be literally chopped off before she made 
another voyage. 

Mrs. Madsen and Mrs. Sundeen, almost 
frantic with grief, were at the wharf when the 
Hegg docked, and a joyous and tearful scene 
ensued. The women had almost given up 
their husbands as dead. They had kept vigil 
at the wharf all night, sending frequent mess- 
ages of inquiry over the cable to Haines. The 
operators at both Haines and Skagway kept 
their offices open so that the first word of hope 
might be flashed immediately to the waiting 
women. 

Captain Madsen and Mate Sundeen were 
physically incapable of making another trip for 
two days. Besides being rendered ill by the 
rolling and pitching of the vessel, both men’s 
fingers were severely frost-bitten. Mr. Cliff had 
both ears frozen. 

The Hegg and her intrepid crew are still 
making trips to Haines, although the winter 
schedule has been reduced from daily to tri- 
weekly, for one trip was sufficient to convince 
Mr. Cliff that a tri-weekly schedule was quite 
sufficient in winter, and he advised the postal 
department accordingly. 


OUR VISITOR. 


By GrorcE MAXWELL. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter dated 
November 18th last, from Mr. George Maxwell, of 
British East Africa, to a friend in Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. It gives an account of an extra- 
ordinary fight with a big leopard, which entered 
a small, single-roomed house one evening unex- 
pectedly, and managed to shut the door behind 
it. Mr. George Maxwell was with Mr. Roosevelt 
when he was big-game shooting in British East 
Africa last year. 


I am writing this on my back in Nyeri 
Hospital, as the result of coming off second-best 
in a flare-up with a huge leopard. The thing 
happened on the evening of November gth last. 
About 6.30 p.m., just as it was getting dark, I 
took a walk over to Mr. MacDougall’s, my 
nearest neighbour, about three-quarters of a mile 


distant, and had dinner there ; afterwards we 
sat talking round the fire. MacDougall’s house 
is a small stone building containing only one 
room, about sixteen feet by fourteen, with the 
door in the centre of one wall and the fireplace 
in a corner. 

Three nights before this a leopard had taken 
away one of his pigs, so he had put out his rifle 
and one of mine as trap-guns at his pig-house. 
On this particular evening, however, he had not 
yet set them. 

About 10.30 p.m., as we sat smoking and 
talking round the fire —the door open, as usual— 
my little dog ran out and started barking round 
by the pig-houses. 

“ That blessed leopard must have come back,” 
T said, half jokingly ; “the dog is evidently after 
something.” 
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“With a horrible growl, it sprang at me with terrific force.” 
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“Oh, he’s always kicking up a fuss over 
nothing,” returned MacDougall. 

A minute or so went by; then we heard the 
sound of feet rushing towards the door, and, 
looking round, saw my dog come tearing in with 
a monstrous leopard at its tail. I never sawa 
bigger. The brute was coming at such a speed 
that it was through the doorway and nearly on 
top of us before it could stop. 

Both of us promptly started shouting at it— 
partly to relieve our feelings, partly in the hope 
of saving the dog. What with the shouting, our 
proximity, and the lamplight, the leopard was so 
scared that it became quite dazed. It tried to 
tush out again, but, missing the door, got to the 
far side of the house, where it kept jumping up 
at the walls and windows. McDougall and I 
continued shouting at it. We thought the 
episode rather funny than otherwise, and that 
at any moment the beast would find the door 
and bolt, having received a fright that would last 
it a long time. 

All of a sudden, while it was jumping about, 
the leopard came against the back of the door 
and shut it with a bang. Then.it dawned on me 
that we were in a bad fix, and no mistake, 
for a leopard will fight most desperately when 
cornered. By this time the brute was in a frenzy 
of rage at being trapped, and flew round and 
round the room like a streak of lightning, send- 
ing dishes, cupboards, boxes, and everything 
flying. MacDougall and I retreated to corners, 
using our chairs as shields. We had no weapon 
of any kind, and it was dangerous to move, for 
the leopard naturally thought we were coming to 
attack it. All the time my little dog was dashing 
hither and thither after the infuriated brute, 
worrying it whenever he got a chance. 

As I was nearest the door I thought I would 
make an attempt to open it, as otherwise the 
beast would undoubtedly finish the pair of us. 
I meant to go very slowly, and only move when 
its back was towards me, but I had only made 
my first step when the leopard turned round 
and, with a horrible growl, sprang at me with 
terrific force. The light was very bad, and it 
must have sprung higher than I expected, for it 
knocked the chair out of my hands and got 
some of its claws home in my scalp, ripping it 
like a piece of cloth. Staggering and half-dazed, 
I got to work upon it with my fists and kept 
punching it about the head with all my strength. 
I don’t suppose I did much damage, but I think 
I must have kept the brute from putting its 
teeth into my legs or body, for it tried repeatedly 
to catch my hand as I hit at it, while the dog 
jumped up and bit at its ear. Presently the dog 
caught it by the hind leg, and it turned round 
sharply to get at him. Seizing my opportunity, 


I made for the door, though I was so blinded 
with blood that I could hardly see where it was. 
I threw the door open and looked round just in 
time to see the leopard going for MacDougall. 

I made to go round and try to get the brute 
off him, but when I got half-way I heard the 
door close again, and I knew it was no use 
doing anything as long as the leopard could not 
get out, so I went back to the door. I think it 
was just as well, for I had not even a chair in 
my hands that time, and the animal would 
probably have finished me altogether. When I 
looked round again the beast was just going to 
spring at MacDougall, but he caught hold of a 
blanket and held it up in front of him, which 
stopped it from leaping. 

I stood still--I was getting very weak by this 
time—holding the door open with one hand, 
and keeping the blood out of my eyes with the 
other. The leopard must have been getting 
tired, for it stood motionless by the side of the 
bed, and I could have pinked it nicely if I had 
only had a spear or something. ; 

The plucky dog was still worrying it, biting 
at its nose and legs, and presently it turned 
round and snapped savagely at him. As it did 
so it felt the night air coming in, turned round, 
saw the open door, and trotted out, with the dog 
still biting at its hind-quarters, so that I did not 
even get a farewell kick at it. 

What I am sorry about is that, after all the 
trouble and danger, we did not get the beast. 
It would have been some satisfaction, as I 
should have liked to have sent its skin home, as 
it was an extra big one and quite a beauty. If 
we had only had a firearm of any description in 
the room we could have killed it easily. 

After we had got rid of our unwelcome visitor 
we began comparing wounds. I put my hand 
up to my head for the first time, and it felt just 
like a field of ploughed meat. MacDougall had 
escaped much more lightly—he had only some 
slight scratches on his arm, but burned his 
fingers pretty badly when the beast attacked 
me. He had put his hand in the fire to get a 
brand to shove in its face, and, failing to find 
one, in the hurry and excitement, he had been 
grubbing among the red-hot ashes with his 
fingers. He felt no pain at the moment, but 
afterwards discovered they were badly damaged. 

We sent up to Nyeri for the hospital assistant 
to come down. He arrived about three in the 
morning and dressed our injuries. Next day he 
took me up ona stretcher to Nyeri, where I have 
been ever since, and shall be for a few weeks yet, 
as I have got some very bad wounds about my 
head and a good deal of my skull exposed. I 
am getting on very well, and think all danger is 
now past. But I wish I-had got that leopard. 


MY 
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By DouGias CaRRUTHERS, F.R.G.S. 


UNKNOWN 
ARABIA. 


A Bedouin warrior—He is mounted on a white riding-camel 
From a) of great value. (Photograph. 


Last year the author, a young English traveller, disguised as an Arab and living among the wild 
Bedouins as one of themselves, made an adventurous journey through the unexplored regions 
of Central Arabia, being the first Buropean to penetrate to the border of the Nafud, or ‘ Desert 


of the Great Waste.” 


In these articles he gives some interesting details of the journey, the country, 


and the people, illustrated by his own photographs. 


“a XTENDING across the whole of 


rea the Old World from Morocco to 
ioe Y Manchuria there runs a great belt 
of waste-land, a zone of country 


~ composed for the most part of 
sandy deserts, only broken here and there by a 
tich, fertile valley or an isolated oasis. 

The Sahara, Arabia, Eastern Persia, Turkestan, 
and Mongolia are the connecting links in this 
great desert zone. The occurrence of such names 
as Nafud, which means “exhausted,” Robi el 
Khali—* the abode of emptiness,” and Gobi or 
Shamo—‘ the void,” conveys to the mind only 
too clearly the character and climate of these 
Tegions, 


1 


Of these desert countries Arabia is the least 
known, and, therefore, the most interesting. 
Few people realize that Arabia, the great desert 
peninsula, though situated so close to the 
Western world, is still practically “terra incog- 
nita.” It is to all intents and purposes a closed 
country, for few travellers have attempted to 
penetrate its deserts, and still fewer have suc- 
ceeded. The centre of Arabia has been called 
“a lions’ den,” and it is certainly easier to get 
into than to get out of. 

For a quarter of a century Arabia has been 
passed by and entirely neglected by explorers ; 
even the Polar regions have received greater 
attention and are better_known. This is not 
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because Arabia is without interest, or that it is 
alla hopeless waste of sand, possessing neither 
inhabitants, trade, nor history, but simply because 
it is such a difficult country to travel in. On 
all sides Arabia presents a hostile, forbidding 
face to the traveller. Fanaticism, pirate-haunted 
coasts, and waterless, robber-infested deserts are 
the drawbacks to travel in Arabia, and complete 
the isolation of the peninsula. Only 
the hem of Arabia is known. Aden, 
Mecca, and Muscat are probably the 
only place-names that the majority 
of people connect with Arabia. 


It is not to be wondered at, then, that the 
country remains unexplored. More people have 
been into Tibet and to the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions during the last few years than have ever 


penetrated into the interior of Arabia. Pirates 
and robbers might be eluded or fought, but 
waterless deserts and the fanatical hatred of the 
population for all outsiders are serious draw- 
backs, and not easily overcome. The traveller 
must go in disguise, at the peril of his life, and 
he is compelled to creep from water-hole to 
water-hole, avoiding all notice. 

Arabia, one of the few countries left to the 
explorer, holds out that greatest of all attrac- 
tions to the adventurer—the hostility of the 
inhabitants. Ice-barriers guard the Pole, fevers 
and swamps long held Central Africa impreg- 
nable, but added to the natural difficulties ‘of 
Arabian travel is the determination of its in- 
habitants to keep out strangers. It is as “for- 
bidden” a land as ever Tibet was. Indeed, it 
offers to the traveller the maximum of danger 
and discomfort and the minimum of reward. 

Over the immense area of desert only one form 
of existence is possible—namely, nomadism. In 
Arabia, the barrenest of all countries on earth, 
nomadism is found in its purest form. In such 
a land of nakedness man can only exist by con- 
stantly changing his abode and seeking pasture 


for his flocks in different localities. Two-thirds 
of the population of Arabia is nomadic. A 
scarcity of water and lack of fodder, a variable 
rainfall and therefore a changing pasturage, 
forces a nomadic life on the inhabitants of these 
barren lands. It is the outcome of environ- 
ment. Great spaces breed the ‘“ wander-lust” ; 
restlessness is the spirit of the desert. 


A typical scene in a Bedovin encampment. 
From a Photograph. 


In Arabia Nature seems to show 
herself in her most cruel form. 
Sand deserts of the most utter 
desolation, mountains of black lava and red 
sandstone, and horrid volcanic tracts most 
difficult to travel over are the chief features of 
Arabian scenery. The tact that the whole 
peninsula is lacking in flowing water, coupled 
with the poorness of the vegetation, renders the 
conditions of life difficult in the extreme. The 
nomad’s existence is a continual and relentless 
struggle with Nature. His environment has 
made him cruel and warlike; the salt of the 
desert wells seems to have entered into his soul 
and made him bitter towards all men. 

These empty places, with their wild tribes of 
wanderers, have always exercised an extreme 
fascination for me. It is easy for civilized man 
to run wild, and after a year of travel in the 
steppes and plateaux of Central Asia I continued 
my journey into Arabia in order to become 
acquainted with the nomad tribes of that region 
—the pure Bedouin. 

The above photograph shows a typical camp 
scene amongst these nomads. The Arabs are 
true Ishmaelites, and have no definite abode ; 
their life is a constant wandering. They never 
cultivate the soil, but live entirely on the pro- 
duce of their herds. Their tents are therefore 
adapted to their restless life, quickly taken down 
or put up, and easy of transport. They are 
made of camels’-hair, loosely woven, supported 
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on poles by very long guy-ropes. They are 
sufficient, however, to protect the occupants from 
the hot sun, but not from the rain, and in winter 
the encampments are the most uncomfortable 
places imaginable to live in. The interior 
is crowded with all the belongings of these 
shepherd-warriors — camel-saddles and gaudy 
saddle-bags, rifles and ammunition, hunting-dogs 
and falcons. The women occupy one half, the 
men use the other, partitioned off by a brightly- 
coloured curtain. The whole of the front of the 
tent being open there is no privacy, and there- 
fore the Mohammedan customs relating to 
women are here disregarded. 

The average tent measures twenty yards by 
six. The chief of the tribe, however, owned 
many tents, and amongst them he had for his 
own use the one seen in the next illustration. This 
giant structure spread over a length of thirty-six 
yards. In his other tents the chief kept his 
numerous wives, who had a certain proportion 
of their master’s flocks and herds to look after. 
Having a separate tent for each wife, he thus 
did away with all chance of domestic quarrels. 
In this large tent I lived for several weeks. It 
was not at all comfort- 
able, nor even remotely 
amusing, but it was only 
by wandering with these 
Ishmaelites in their 
desolate land and 


becoming intimate with 
their customs that I 
was able to pass myself 
off as a friend, above 
suspicion, and to 
journey safely into the 
interior. 

This tribe was amongst the strongest of the 
North Arabian peoples; they were called the 
“Beni Sakhr,” or ‘The Children of the Rock.” 
They are a tribe of long standing, pure Bedouins 
of the finest breed, who claim an immense tract 
of country as their own and wage war on any 
who attempt to enter it. The men of this tribe 


From a. 


The enormous tent of the Bedouin chief—It spread over a length of 
) thirty-six yards. (P 


are considered the boldest robbers, therefore I 
sought their friendship, for by becoming intimate 
with the strongest party I knew I should be 
able to count on the most reliable protection. 
For the time being I became an Arab, living 
exactly as they lived, sleeping on the ground in 
their tents, even wearing Bedouin costume, 
eating with my hands out of the family dish, 
and riding out to hunt with the chiefs.. It was. 
a lazy existence. The men look after the affairs 
of the tribe and the breeding of the herds, 
whilst the women do all the camp-work. The 
boys are independent and grown up at an early 
age. On the next page is reproduced a young 
Bedouin of sixteen who -had already been 
on several marauding expeditions, and was 
the proud possessor of several camels which 
had come to him as his share of the booty. 
He is seen wearing his hair long, as all Bedouins 
do, either in plaits or in curls. The Arab’s clothes 
are loose and light to wear, well adapted to a 
hot, dry climate. They wear more or less 
according to the heat of the day, and when out 
on forays sometimes go almost naked. The 
lower picture shows a younger Bedouin, thirteen 
years of age; he was 
engaged in watching 
large herds of camels, 
but was looking forward 
as eagerly to his first 
warlike venture as an 


English schoolboy 
anticipates a holiday. 
When asked what he 
would do when big and 
strong, he auswered that 
he was going to steal 
camels for his father! 
Although the women of the tribes did all 
the camp-work, the chief had also numerous 
servants. At the head of these was a huge 
black Soudanese Bedouin, the factotum of the 
family. This man even took the chief place in 
battle and commanded the other warriors when 
the chief himself was unable to be _ present. 
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These Soudanese Arabs are very 
numerous in some parts of Arabia, 
being the descendants of freed slaves. 
As is general in the East, however, 
the slaves are well treated, and be- 
come members of the household. 
Although the chief had so 
many servants, yet in his own 
tent, as is the custom, he him- 
self is the servant of his 
guests. He used to wait on 
us at all times, and would 
never himself eat until his 
friends had finished. We 
used to feed ‘out of a 
huge round dish, ten or 
twelve of us at a time, 
eating with our hands. 
This is a difficult per- 
formance and requires 
great art, for the food 
was rice and meat, soft 


and greasy, and with 4 
much gravy. On the © froma 
whole the food was 


abominable, but, being the honoured guest, I had 
to eat it. Fortunately for me, the desert air 
made one so hungry that almost any food would 
have been acceptable. 

At the best of times the Bedouins are half- 
starved, camels’ milk and bread being the staple 
food, but all day long they appease their hunger 
by sipping strong black coffee. On occasion a 
feast takes place, especially on the return of the 
men from a successful hunt, and then there is a 
surplus of meat. It is incredible how much 
an Arab will eat at such times, and 
still more wonderful on what a small 
amount he can exist when necessary. 
On the occasion of these feasts I 
noticed that there was always a crowd 
of hangers-on waiting at the end for 
a scrap of food—half-starved boys 
and ragged men. These were 
orphans whose parents had been 
killed, or men whose herds had been 
“lifted” by other Arabs, and as a 
result they were destitute ; but the 
chief supplied food liberally, and I 
noticed that he always looked after 
the poor and fed the hungry. 

When necessity forces the tribe 
to migrate, which is very often, for 
grazing is not sufficient in any one 
place to support their immense herds 
of camels for any length of time, 
the whole tribe moves at once. 
Early in the morning the tents are 


taken down by the women and rolled 
Vol. xxv.—43, 


said he was 
camels for hit 


A young Bedouin of sixteen, who had already been on several 
marauding expeditions. 


A_ young camel-watcher, who 


From a Photograph. 
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up into huge bales, with which 
the men load up the camels, 
together with other household 
impedimenta. When the camels 
are laden the small children are 
lifted on to the top of the:loads, 
and, all being in readiness, the 
migration begins. The great 
tribe, divided up into groups 
and families scattered over the 
desert, moves off in search of 
new pastures. Early in the 
morning the herds had been 
driven off by the boys 
and girls. These were 
now followed by the 
camels laden with the 
tents, camp kit, and 
small children. The 
women walked by the 
side, or rode perched on 
the top of the tent-loads, 
singing wild Bedouin 
songs as they moved, 
heedless of their poverty 
but revelling in their freedom. .The men rode 
far in advance or at the rear, on the look-out for 
enemies, and scouting the country in search of 
new pasture. Sometimes they indulged in a course 
with their greyhounds after hares or gazelles, and 
I saw many a pretty hunt with hound and hawk. 
It is a fine sight to see a large tribe on migration, 
imbued with the spirit of ‘divine unrest.” 
Abraham and his tribesmen must have pre- 
sented just the same $pectacle when they 
wandered of old from well to well in Northern 
Arabia. ‘The Arab never changes ; 
he neither advances nor degenerates. 
He takes after his surroundings, the 
boundless deserts, prizes his freedom 
above everything, and is content. 

When the tribe reaches a well, 
like that in the following page, 
the camel herds are watered quickly, 
and the tribe moves off, never camp- 
ing beside the well. As of old, the 
most frequent causes of quarrel are 
the waterings. Robbers lie in wait 
at the wells in order to catch unwary 
strangers coming to drink. Around 
every well that I saw there was an 
ominous little graveyard. During a 
journey of over seven hundred miles 
I found but five wells, but the 
supply of water in these was almost 
unlimited. 

The watering represented in the 
picture on the next page consisted of 
about a dozen well-pits. The water 
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was not far below the surface, so the men could 
easily haul it up in skin buckets, and the camel 
herds, crowding round, drank the precious liquid 
out of huge skin troughs. 

Eventually, when the chief finds a suitable 
grazing ground, he lights a fire as a signal to the 
rest of the tribe, who are scattered over a large 
stretch of desert. ‘The smoke of the fire shows 
the wanderers the direction of their chief’s tent ; 
then they gather round and pitch their own in 
groups near by. It takes but little time to put 
the tents up and get the camp in order, all the 
work being done by the women. The Arabs lie 
about and talk, drink coffee, and smoke, until 
the spirit moves them to go on a foray or 
necessity forces them to shift camp again. 

In this arid, inhospitable land there is scarcely 
substance enough to support human life, and 
even what there is has to be wrested from 
Nature. Flocks need grazing, and as the herds 
increase they need more extensive pastures. 
The men therefore fight for the best and widest 
pasturages, and also to secure larger herds of 
camels. Although the Arab’s life is one of 
supreme idleness, given up to the breeding 
of his herds, yet the desert air is not conducive 
to rest. The Bedouins lie in their tents for a 
week at a time; then the fit comes on them and 


A halt in the desert for water—When necessity forces the Bedouins to 
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are arranged from 


they collect in bands of fifty or a hundred indi- 
viduals and go off on a marauding expedition. 
As of old, the Arab’s hand is against every 
man’s. They are daring robbers, having, indeed, 
reduced robbery to an art, and their one allevia- 
tion from the dull monotony of life is systematic 
thieving. These desert rangers correspond 
exactly to the polite highwaymen of our own 
English high-roads of a hundred years ago. 
These raiding parties, or “ghazu,” as they are 
called, render the whole of Arabia unsafe, and 
are the terror of all travellers. The bands are 
composed of from twenty to a hundred and 
fifty men. Mounted on swift dromedaries, 
armed with breech-loading rifles, carrying food 
and water for many days, they are the most 
mobile warriors in the world. They will scour 
immense stretches of country, robbing all they 
meet, and killing if any resistance is made. 
The photograph at the head of this article 
shows a typical “hayyal,” or fighting man. He 
is riding a fine white dromedary. His small 
saddle-bags, which are scarcely visible, contain 
all his needs for a week’s fighting and journey- 
ing. His rifle is hitched over the hind-pommel 
of the saddle, and his face is wrapped up to the 
nose in order to lessen the glare of the white 
desert and to keep his mouth from becoming 
dry. He uses, as can be seen, neither rein nor 
bit for driving his camel, but simply a cane. 
The Bedouin’s great idea is to possess a rifle ; 
without it he is of no repute. But he must first 
steal came]s in order to purchase one. Having 
procured camels, he buys a rifle and enters on a 
career of plunder. This is indeed the only way 
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well to well. 


in which an ambitious Bedouin can become 
powerful. He robs in order to possess herds, 
and indirectly in order to marry. Camels being 
the only means of exchange, he needs them 
in order to buy a wife. Wives vary in price, 
from a camel apiece upwards, according to the 
position of her family, not according to her 
special beauty or charms. 

One day in camp was varied by the scare of 
an attack by a hostile Bedouin tribe, the alarm 
being taken up from tent to tent and passed 
through the encampment in an incredibly short 
space of time. This wads a sort of war-cry, every 
tribe having its own. The whole camp was in 
a turmoil in a second. Every man who had a 
horse, or who could borrow one, armed and 
galloped off. The men who had no “mounts” 
went on foot. The boys herded the camels 
nearer to the tents, for in Bedouin warfare the 
camp itself is never entered, nor are the tents 
molested. Thus all able-bodied men can go off 
to battle without fear of their camp being 
pillaged in their absence. The scare turned out 
to be nothing in particular. A passing raiding- 
party had chanced on our encampment, but had 
beaten a hasty retreat on finding out our strength. 

In Arabia travel is only possible by means of 
camels. The prancing Arabian steed is a myth 
to the traveller in the peninsula. I never saw 
a horse worth looking at in those desert regions ; 
indeed, I cannot see how horses could be bred 
to perfection in such a herbless land. Without 
the camel life would be impossible. The 
“‘humpy herds” are the sole product of the 


migrate the whole tribe moves at once, and the stages of [3 pilgrimage 
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desert, and on them one must wander from 
well to well if one determines to brave this most 
inhospitable and dangerous of journeys. Camels 
form the chief concern of the Arab’s existence ; 
they supply him with all his wants, tents, food, 
clothing, and transport, hence the breeds are 
well selected and pedigrees carefully kept. The 
tribe I was with owned immense herds of camels, 
chiefly of highly-bred dromedaries, capable of 
great endurance and of going without water for 
a long period, but they also had a few heavily- 
built baggage-camels. These dromedaties will, 
when in good condition, travel seven or eight 
days without water. In the spring months, when 
the pasture is fresh, they will even exist for three 
weeks without it! For a short journey they can 
go at a rate of seventy miles a day, and the 
Bedouins are very fond of telling stories of 
record rides on camel-back and of extraordinary 
distances covered without water. They can 
even cross immense areas of fodderless country, 
‘subsisting entirely on their hump, which, how- 
* ever, gradually diminishes in size. The 
highly- bred dromedary is, like a thorough- 
bred horse, very nervous and difficult to ride. 
It is as necessary to talk to your camel as it is 
for the English ploughman to talk to his team. 


(To be continued.) 
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The adventures of three prospectors who penetrated into the trackless jungles of Surinam in 

search of the rich deposits of placer gold which are reputed to exist there. “I whittled a cross 

to mark the grave of one companion,” says Mr. Hendrickson, ‘‘saw another dying of dysentery, 
and shall carry to my grave the marks of my own experiences.” 


HE lure of gold makes fools of the 
wisest of men. The weak become 
strong and cowards are made brave 
when yellow nuggets are the prize. 
No lands are too distant, no hard- 
ship too great, once the lust for the precious 
metal has taken hold of a man. Health, and 
even life itself, is as a pawn, to be ventured reck- 
lessly, with the reward of the gold-seeker always 
an unknown quantity. I have felt the passion, 
and I know. 

Spread out upon your table the map of South 
America. Follow with your pencil ulong the 
north-eastern frontier of Brazil the range of 
mountains marked “‘Tumuc Humac,” which 
divides Brazil from Surinam and French Guiana. 
You will notice that for hundreds of miles on each 
side of this mountain range only the rivers are 
marked. The reason is that the region still 
remains practically an unexplored wilderness, 
out of which, from time to time, there come 
tales of interior riches far beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

‘To-day the wealth of those mountains, whether 
it be the wealth of fact or of fable, holds no 
temptation for me. ‘The reason? Well, I have 
sought! I whittled a cross to mark the grave of 
one companion, saw another dying of dysentery 
in the Government hospital at Paramaribo, 
and shall carry to my grave the marks of my 
own experiences in the Surinam jungle—counting 
myself fortunate to have escaped with my life. 

Early in 1902 there came to my ears in 
California the story of how the natives from the 
interior of Surinam were wont to come part of 
the way to the coast laden with gold-dust, which 
they exchanged for beads and other trinkets. 
The idea of barter for the dust never entered 
my head, for I have never been a trader, but 
the desire to seek out the source of this treasure 
filled my waking and sleeping hours. Asso- 
ciated with me in the matter were W. J. Doyer, 


I. 


a Hollander, twenty-eight years old, a botanist, * 


scientist, and chemist, and William Fisher, a 
man of forty, a prospector, who had passed eight 
years of his life in the jungles of Brazil, and who 
could speak many of the native languages of South 
America. His own stories of the rich placers 


reputed to exist inthe Tumuc Humacs fired both 
my imagination and my desire for exploration. 
Quietly the three of us formed a partnership 
and began our preparations in Los Angeles for 
making the trip of many thousands of miles. 
By February 26th, rgo2, this was accomplished, 
and on the following day we took our departure 
for San Francisco. We intended to go to the 
mouth of the Amazon, and thence up this river 
of rivers to the mouth of the Rio Negro. By 
ascending one of its tributaries, the Branco, we 


“ hoped to reach the land of our dreams. 


On March rst we left San Francisco on the 
steamer San José, bound for Panama. Thence, 
crossing the Isthmus to Colon, we took passage 
on the steamer Ville de Tonjour, bound for 
Caracas and other ports of the Caribbean. 
Onward we journeyed to Georgetown, the 
capital of British Guiana, in an effort to gain 
information concerning the region we were 
about to enter. Even here we found that the 
inhabitants of the coast knew little or nothing 
of what was to be found in the interior. To 
them it was a land of mystery, from which, 
now and again, the natives brought out golden 
sands and nuggets. We learned also that the 
approach from the Brazilian side was absolutely 
impossible. By common agreement, too, entry 
from Surinam was equally out of the question. 
The American Consul at Georgetown shook his 
head knowingly and advised us to return home. 

The three of us held a council of war. The 
unanimous verdict was that the enemy should 
be attacked on the nearest flank. And so we 
went on to Paramaribo, where the stolid Dutch 
Governor laughed at us for fools and gave us a 
concession of three thousand hectares of land in 
the interior wherever we might desire to locate. 

After days of inquiry we discovered that the 
best means of entry into the unknown country 
was by means of the Marowyne River, wide and 
deep, which separates Surinam from French 
Guiana. So we moved on to Albino, carrying our 
provisions and equipment, which we had obtained 
partly in the United States and partly at Para- 
maribo. Albino lies near the mouth of the river 


—a dirty little Dutch settlement of two or three ' 


hundred souls, undeserving of a place on the map. 


THE LURE 


Here we entered into a contract with O’Gee, 
chief of a tribe of bush negroes, to convey us 
through Swampland to the domain of the 
Oppatus—a tribe having a chief of that name, 
and whose main village was about seventy miles 
in the interior. This was as far as the coast- 
men would agree to carry us. 

“‘Oppatu, you see him,” said O’Gee when we 
sought to drive a bargain with him by which he 
should convey us as far to the southward as the 
river should prove 
navigable. 

It was now May — 
qth and the rainy 
season was upon us. 
‘This, despite the in- 


convenience of | 
almost daily down. | 
pours, was in our jeh4 
favour, because |_| 
travel along the | 


rivers and streams 
would be made easier 
on account of high 
water. 

Immediately upon 
striking our bargain 
with O'Gee we began 
the task of packing 
our equipment 
into the canoes for 
the river journey. 
Our stores were 
composed of rice, 
sugar, beans, Dutch 
peas, flour, oatmeal, 
sait pork, etc., all 
in sealed tins, for 
the moisture-laden 
atmosphere quickly 
ruins everything 
that is not protected. 

In place of the cus- 
tomary machetes we 
equipped ourselves with 
eighteen-inch butcher 
knives with heavy 
blades. We found 
these far superior 
to anything else for 
chopping our way 
through the jungle. 

We planned on reaching our El Dorado to 
construct our sluicing equipment on the spot. 
When we returned we intended to come down 
some river or stream in canoes or a raft of our 
own construction. We were therefore provided 
with a complete set of carpenter’s tools, to 
which were added axes and mauls. 


The Author (on left) and his two companions. 
From a Photograph. 
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The canoes were three in number. The 
largest, that of the chief, was thirty-six feet long, 
three feet deep, and had a beam of forty inches; 
it was made from the trunk of a hollowed-out 
tree. The other two boats were thirty feet long, 
with the other dimensions in proportion. These 
craft were propelled by poles and by paddles 
four feet long, with the blade almost diamond- 
shaped, tapering off to the handle. 

Our argosies were manned by twelve stalwart 
men of the tribe, all 
nearly six feet high. 
A. strip. of bright 
coloured cloth girded 
their loins; the re- 
) mainder of their cos- 


tume consisted of 
| fantastic designs on 
} the skin, made by 


slitting the cuticle 
and inserting the 
seed of some plant. 
These natives are 
a cross between the 
aborigines of the 
Caribbean 
Islands and of 
Zulus, who were 
brought to the 
new land by the 


Spaniards. Many of 
these escaped to the 
mainland of the Guianas 
and drove the Indians 
back into the interior. 
They speak a curious 
mixture of French, 


Spanish, Dutch, and their 
own native dialect, are 
exceedingly courageous, 
and of tremendous 
strength. Many a time, 
in getting our boats 
hrough the rapids 
or over low falls, 
I have marvelled 
at their wonderful 
feats of prowess. 
These negroes 
were of the Sala- 
macca tribe, and 
lived in a small 
fortified village on one of the many tiny islands 
which dot the river. 

Early on the morning of May 8th O’Gee, 
sitting in the stern of his boat, gave the signal 
for the start, and we were off. Progress was very 
slow, and to accelerate our speed we hugged the 
Dutch shore, where the current was less rapid. 
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In the tropics night comes on with great 
rapidity. At five o'clock, therefore, we drove 
our canoes toward one of the low islands near 
the middle of the river. ‘The natives absolutely 
refused’ to make camp on the river bank, 
standing in mortal fear of the prowling jaguars. 
‘The boats were beached, and our black com- 
panions began clearing the undergrowth from a 
small space near the water’s edge. A fire was 
started, and in an hour we were enjoying our 
first meal in Swampland. 

After we had eaten, the work of unloading 
the canoes was begun, for we considered our 
packs too valuable to tempt our black men, 
when only a shove on a_ boat-prow stood 
between them and plunder. All our luggage, 
therefore, was stacked in a pile in the centre 
of the little clearing. It was then covered with 
tarpaulins and an empty packing-can fixed on 
top, so that a warning rattle would be sure to 
follow any attempt at theft. As a further 
protection our hammocks were swung on the 
three land sides. 

We awoke early the next morning to find it 
raining, and the downpour continued most of 
the day. To add to our misfortune one of the 
canoes was caught in a whirlpool and overturned. 
It was a sorry-looking camp that we pitched on 
the second night out, but the third day was again 
bright, and we breakfasted at 4.30 a.m. in order 
to get an early start and take advantage of the 
coolness of the morning. 

As we proceeded “southward the river nar- 
rowed. Lofty forest trees lined both banks. 
From the branches festoons of clinging vines 
hung down, and from the moist earth beneath 
a thousand forms of vegetation rose up to meet 
them. Everywhere there was a riotous growth 
of jungle—the purples, scarlets, and yellows of 
tropical flowers, embowered in masses of emerald- 
green foliage, making a bizarre display of colour 
that dazzled the eyes, while the perfume almost 
overpowered the senses. 

Through this land of flowers we drove our 
canoes for many days of continual rain. Often 
we were drenched to the skin in getting our 
boats through the rapids or over the low falls. 
Owing to the denseness of the vegetation port- 
ages could only be made by the greatest labour. 
Wherever it was possible we cut long creepers 
from the jungle to serve as ropes, and with these 
the boats were either lifted up bodily or pulled 
and poled along as best we could by “ tacking” 
from one point to another where the current was 
slowest. 

In this manner we lost one of our canoes, 
which, caught in the swiftest part of one of the 
rapids while its captain was attempting to gain 
a quiet eddy on the French side, was shot down- 


ward with the swiftness of a bullet. The four 
natives, courageous though they were, clung to 
the side of the canoe in abject terror, Aru 
steered with wonderful skill, but no pilot ever 
ran his craft in safety through such rapids. One 
hundred feet, and the canoe was flung upon a 
rock just as a man would break a light board 
over his knee, splitting instantly from bow to 
stern. There was one wild shriek from the 
occupants, quickly drowned by the roar of the 
river; then the foaming flood closed over them 
as quickly as it had wrecked their craft. By 
this accident, apart from the lives of four men, 
we lost Fisher’s shot-gun, a part of our money 
which we carried in Dutch dollars, and some of 
our provisions. We passed the remainder of 
the afternoon in working along the shore to a 
point below the rapids in the hope of recovering 
the bodies, but without success. The only 
evidence of the catastrophe we found was a 
section of the canoe drifting in a quiet eddy 
a mile below. Z 

Before we could return to camp the usual 
heavy night rain had begun to fall, and we went 
to bed in water-soaked garments. Little sleep 
came to us. Throughout the night the negroes 
kept up a shrill, weird chant of lamentation for 
their four companions who had gone into the 
mouth of the Water God. 

Day came at last, but it brought no cessation 
of our heart-breaking toil. Doyer worked on 
in his slow, methodical Dutch way, Fisher was 
morose, or flashed a savage remark at the other 
two of us now and again, and I—I did not care. 
My head buzzed continuously, my arms and 
legs felt like lead, and sometimes the shores of 
the river seemed so far off that they were shut 
out by a curtain of steaming mist. It was the 
fever. 

Late in the afternoon—it was the 31st of 
May —we reached the first Indian village, where 
we were met by Oppatu, the head-man. Here 
our bush negroes left us, and Oppatu’s tribes- 
men took us in hand. We were given a palin 
hut near the centre of the village, and that 
night, for the first time in three weeks, we slept 
within doors.” I tossed restlessly throughout 
the hours of darkness, and when day broke was 
half delirious. Every bone in me ached with 
the fever. Fisher and Doyer were now both 
irritable from the same cause. 

You may live with a man in a city for a whole 
lifetime and never really learn to know him, but 
a few weeks in the bush-strips clean the veneer 
of civilization, and the heart and soul stand out 
revealed. Doyer—God bless him !—was a man. 
Doggedly persistent when he found himself to 
be in the right, he was at all times gentle and 
kind; his sweetness of heart was that of a 
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“The canoe was flung upon a rock.” 


woman. Well educated, his demeanour often 
made me ashamed of my own brusque ways, 
which have been fashioned and shaped by 
contact either with men of the under-world or 
those of the desert and trail. 

Fisher was Doyer’s opposite in temperament. 
He was quick to anger; the smallest thing sent 
him into a rage, and often I saw him standing 
on the shore, his two fists high in the air, 
cursing the negroes with all his might. We had 
brought him along because he was presumed 
to be familiar with the South American jungle, 
but he regarded himself as the leader of the 
expedition, and was often dictatorial in the 
extreme. His ways grated upon me, and more 
than once angry words flew to and fro between 
us. On these cccasions the gentle Doyer always 
acted as the mediator. 

Oppatu, on visiting us the morning after we 
arrived, saw my condition and promptly sent 


his women to me. A few minutes later they 
departed, not to reappear for several hours. 
Then they lifted me from my hammock and 
carried me in their arms into the open, where a 
pit had been newly constructed. This had 
been half filled with water, which had been 
heated by dropping hot stones into it. The 
bath had been further prepared by the addition 
of spices, wild oranges and lemons, and 
aromatic shrubs, the names of which I did 
not learn, but whose healing properties were 
great. Into this pit I was placed in a sitting 
position, the water coming up to my neck. 
The tribe watched tne operations with the 
greatest interest. Once I was in the pit, 
blankets woven from the wild cotton which 
grows along the river bank were thrown over 
the opening, so that only my head was to be 
seen. I remained in this bath for perhaps 
twenty minutes, and was then taken out. 
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Women came from the river bearing calabashes 
of water, I was placed in an upright position, 
and—with some giggling on the part of the 
ladies at my evident desire to escape—their 
burdens were dashed over me. I was then 
carried to my hut, wrapped in blankets, and 
placed in my hammock. Almost immediately 
I fell into a sound slumber. How long I slept 
I do not know. It was again daylight when I 
awakened—clear of brain, refreshed in body, 
and once more strong in heart. 

We remained in Oppatu’s village for ten days, 
resting and recovering our strength. his chiet’s 
men were in every respect the equals of the 
coast natives who 
had carried us to 
his camp. ‘They 
decorated their 
bodies in the same 
barbaric way, but 
the designs of their 
tattooing appeared 
more regular, more 
artistic, and more 
symmetrical. They 
had some little gold- , 
dust, which appa- 
rently they had 
washed for the pur- 
pose of barter with 
the traders, for they 
used neither it nor 
any other metal as 
an ornament. One 
of their odd customs 
was that of always 
carrying a stool 
about with them. 
Perhaps the damp, 
fever-laden ground 
had taught them its 
lesson, but to see a 
strapping big bush- 
man go __ stalking 
around, his costume 
a yard of cheap 
calico about _ his 
loins, with a little 
milking-stool in his hand, was laughable, to say 
the least. 

We were comfortable enough in Oppatu’s 
village, but the lust of gold spurred us on. We 
had prospected some of the creeks emptying 
into the Marowyne between the coast and 
Oppatu’s camp. ‘The water was very high, which 
made our task difficult. In most of them we 
found “colour,” but there was always the hope 
that farther in the interior we should do better, 
and so we always pressed forward. It was a 


“Standing on the shore, his two fists high in the air, cursing the negroes 
with all his might.”” 


great deal like seeking the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

We wished to buy one canoe in addition to 
those in which Oppatu and his men were to 
accompany us. He asked fifty Dutch dollars 
for it, and a Dutch dollar per day for each three 
men of his party, with a dollar per day for him- 
self. The latter was satisfactory, but we dis- 
agreed upon the former. Finally a knife with 
an ornamental hilt and sheath struck his fancy, 
because the blade was of tempered steel and 
could be bent nearly double, whereas the only 
knives that he had ever seen were those of 
common iron which had been traded to him. 
At his own sugges- 
tion I exchanged the 
knife — which cost 
me two dollars in 
Los Angeles — for 
the canoe he had 
asked fifty dollars 
for! When I re- 
turned some months 
later Oppatu was 
proudly wearing the 
knife in its sheatb, 
suspended from a 
string about his 
neck. He was the 
envy of his village. 

On the eleventh 
day we set our faces 
southward with three 
canoes and twelve 
boatmen, not in- 
cluding Oppatu, as 
our escort. About 
nine miles up the 
river we came to 
the little French 
settlement of Mine 
de Ore. Itis situated 
on the Dutch side 
of the river, and 
with a handful of 
Frenchmen and 
perhaps seventy-five 
blacks has for its 
sole industry the working of rather extensive 
placers. Here we saw gold for the first time 
in any quantity. The Frenchmen gave us a 
most cordial welcome, and were as hungry for 
news from the outside world as we were for 
their fresh meat. We passed the remainder of 
the day at Mine de Ore, and started southward at 
daylight the following morning. 

Surely, we thought, we should find our 
Golconda not very much farther inland, and 
so, lightening our hearts in this fashion, we 
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pushed onward. But the Tumuc Humacs 
seemed very far away. We had provided our- 
selves with a pair of lineman’s spurs, and with 
the aid of these we sometimes ascended a 
tall tree in the hope of seeing the longed-for 
range of mountains. Always, however, only the 
impenetrable jungle met our gaze as far as our 
eyes could see. 

At the end of the second day-—that is, the 
12th of June—we came to the falls of the 
Grand Sula, about twenty miles from Mine de 
Ore. These falls are about thirty feet in height, 
and above them we found a long series of 
rapids. It required four days of the hardest 
kind of work to reach the upper river, and on 
the fifth we rested. Doyer went out hunting 
and shot a python and a monkey. ‘The latter 
proved a most acceptable form of fresh meat, 
and thenceforth was a standard article of food. 
We found the meat palatable and nutritious. 
The big black monkey was the most edible, the 
spider and howling monkeys not being con- 
sidered eatable by the natives. We were also 
able to kill many powiis—jungle turkeys of 
delicious flavour—but whatever game we shot 
we found it necessary to smoke immediately 
over a fire, otherwise it spoiled in a few hours. 

The natives, during their sojourn with us, 
camped by themselves. They carried a fire-pot 
in one of their canoes. This was a calabash 
containing touchwood, in which a spark was 
kept constantly smouldering. On making camp 
the fire was started from this source, and the 
dinner was soon under way. Their food con- 
sisted of plantains, rice, sugar-cane, of which 
they are extremely fond, and cassava, with such 
flesh as they could procure from the jungle. 
They used the bow in hunting, but also pos- 
sessed antiquated smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 
shot-guns, though on account of the poor quality 
of powder traded to them the weapons were of 
little or no use. 

Above the Grand Sula the river narrowed and 
became swifter. Rapids frequently barred our 
course, making progress slow, difficult, and 
dangerous. The land in places was higher, and 
showed a lava formation. The rainstorms, while 
continuing at intervals, were of shorter duration, 
the streams began to assume their normal level, 
and the water attained an unusual clearness. 

At the end of twenty days we came to the 
mouth of a large stream flowing into the 
Marowyne from the right. The natives called 
this the “ Lava,” after a Dutch trader who visited 
the country many years ago. 

We had already decided to ascend this stream, 
so now, without hesitation, the prow of Oppatu’s 
canoe was turned into its swift current. Sud- 


denly around the bend there appeared a canoe 
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full of strangers. Astonishment at the meeting 
was mutual. Our own canoes huddled together, 
and the lone bark stopped to see what we would 
do. ‘The strange canoe carried nine creatures 
little above the size of dwarfs, approaching 
whiteness in the colour of their skins, and with 
shocks of hair of a decided brown. From their 
ears and noses hung ornaments of bone, while 
brilliant tattooing nearly covered their naked 
bodies. They debated among themselves, 
evidently discussing whether to stand their 
ground or seck safety in flight. 

From Oppatu I learned afterward that these 
were a part of a small but warlike tribe which 
lived somewhere about the head-waters of the 
Marowyne. At times they descended the river 
as far as the Grand Sula, but were exceedingly 
unneighbourly, so that he really knew very little 
about them. They used the bow and arrow 
in hunting, but in war had recourse to the 
blow-gun—a hollow reed, perhaps ten feet in 
length, through which they shot a dart, the 
point of which was steeped in wourad/, a deadly 
poison made from the roots of a certain fern. 

Our own negroes were for retreating, but 
Oppatu, courageous owing to superior numbers 
and the fact that he had three white men with 
guns at his back, commanded that his canoe 
should be paddled slowly forward. Meanwhile 
he stood in the prow, with his hands uplifted. 
Seeing this manceuvre, the savages hesitated for 
a moment, and then decided to find out what 
Oppatu desired. They were decidedly stand- 
offish and independent, despite the fact that 
they were outnumbered; but we succceded, 
through signs and a few words from Oppatu, 
in learning that they were returning home from 
an expedition after turtles’ eggs and peccaries. 
They told us this; then they dipped their 
paddles and, making a wide flank movement, 
sped on down the river. 

Personally, I was glad to see them going in a 
direction opposite to our own, for they were an 
undesirable crowd to have roaming thé jungle in 
our vicinity. That night we pitched camp on an 
island, and, fearing that the small band we had 
met might be only a part of a much larger one, 
we took extra precautions to guard against attack. 

After supper our blacks held a council, and 
in the morning Oppatu said that his men feared 
for themselves and for their women and that 
they were for returning. I declared that I 
would not hear of it. ‘You agreed to take us 
ninety days’ journey,” I said, ‘“‘and you must go 
on with us.” Then I presented him with my 
bowie-knife, which won him over effectually. 
After that we were more liberal with our stores, 
but nevertheless the bush men no longer urged 
their canoes forward with their old-time vigour. 
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encroached 
upon his little 
clearing until it 
was barely dis- 
tinguishable, 
and his cabin 
wasfastmoulder- 
ing to decay. 
Here we cached 
flour, bacon, and 
beans. In the 
days that were 
to come they 
proved to be 
worth much 
more than their 
weight in gold 
to Fisher and 
myself. 

Day after day 
we worked our 
way up this tor- 
tuous, turbulent 
river, prospect- 
ing now and 
again the small 
streams which 
flowed into it. 
Wenearlyalways 
found “colour,” 
but that phan- 
tomplacer where 
gold beyond our 
greatest needs 
was to be picked 
up drove us ever 
farther into the 
jungle. When we 
had progressed 
about a hundred 
miles from the 
mouth of the 
Lava, the insur- 
rection of the 


“He atcod in the prow, with his hands uplifted.” negroes, which 


If the Marowyne was a difficult stream to 
ascend, the Lava was doubly so. One rapid 
after another blocked our way, and time and 
again only seeming miracles saved our canoes 
from destruction. 

A few miles up the Lava we came to Kiper’s 
Landing. Some years previously a Dutchman 
had started out on the same wild-goose-chase 
sort of quest as ourselves, and this place was his 
“farthest south.” He discovered some little 
placer gold, but never lived to get out of the 
country with it, I am told. The jungle had 


we had been ex- 
pecting for some days, came to a head. Oppatu 
explained that they would follow him no longer. 
Fisher was with me when Oppatu came with the 
ultiinatum. “All right!” he cried, his anger now, 
as it often did, purpling his face. “Allright ! Go, 
and be hanged to you. And if you go in the 
daylight, duck low in your boats at the first bend, 
because I’m going to pick you off with Jack’s 
rifle like so many crows from a tree-branch.” 
Oppatu did not understand six of the words 
which had been spoken, but he read their 
meaning in Fisher’s face. 


(To be concluded.) 
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An up-country factory. 
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By FRANK E. VERNEY. 


Stay-at-home folk, when they think of him at all, usutlly picture the African trader as a fever. 
racked, hard-drinking person who spends his time flogging hapless natives, and usually comes to a 


violent end through disease, the bottle, or a spear-thrust. 


This article, written by an expert, gives a 


vivid idea of the existence of the modern trader in “the White Man’s Grave.” 


HE trader’s assistant on the West 
Coast of Africa is a man who in his 
; <F daily routine runs risks greater than 
BGG did an old-time Crusader, and in 
= ~ addition bears all the responsibilities 
of a pioneer of civilization. For the exercise of 
the qualities necessary to sustain the dual ré/@ 
he receives the remuneration of a well-paid clerk 
at home, attaining less public notice and gather- 
ing no more glory than the average occupant of 
a City stool. 

It is doubtful if any other calling open to the 
young man of to-day demands so much in the 


way of physical endurance, morale, and general 
versatility. In the light of this fact it is re- 
markable that probably no other profession is 
recruited from such unpromising material—un- 
promising, that is, as regards special inclination 
and training. 

The white assistant of a West Coast factory is 
a result of circumstances in so far as the selec- 
tion of his occupation is concerned. He is not 
a “Coaster” because his father was one ; he is 
not enjoying the materialization of his infant 
dreams and hopes, or the reward of his youthful 
persistence in study or practice. 
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As a rule this unacknowledged maker of 
markets first comes into contact with the 
“Coast ” through the medium of an advertise- 
ment, such as one may see almost any day in 
the “Situations Vacant” columns of one’s news- 
paper. It runs something as follows :— 


EST AFRICA.—Wanted Young Men as Traders’ 


Assistants. Age 20 to 25. Good references. 
Three years’ engagement. £200. All found, including 
free passage. 


The applicants, for the greater part, are 
ambitious clerks and warehousemen, who, tired 
of the limitations of stool and counter, or awake 


Bonny, a typical West Coast town. 


ap 


with the “ wander-lust,” prefer Fortune’s fighting 
chance to the barren ruts of a quiet, uneventful 
existence in town or city. Some there are for 
whom home holds no tie and life no special 
savour. In short, these men who ask to try 
their “mbre in “the White Man’s Grave” are 
either animated by ambition and the spirit of the 
old adventurers or by the desperation of’ mis- 
fortune. In either case there is mettle in them, 
mettle with the sound ring of the right stuff. 

The advertisement offers an opportunity, and 
candidates come forward. References being 
satisfactory, health first-class, and other things 
equal, the chances are that after one or two 
interviews at the head-quarters of his future 
employers the applicant finds himself signing 
his agreement and receiving his passage-ticket 
for the boat which is to carry him to the field of 
his future labours. 

Beyond what has been conveyed to him in 
the course of his two or three interviews, during 
which he has been advised what clothing to 
take for the voyage, given a solar topee and 
mosquito-net, a letter to the agent in command 
of the particular store to which he is bound, 
and, perhaps, a book on the best ways of evading 
malarial fever, his education on West African 
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matters does not commence until he is well on 
his journey, and then it comes from his fellow- 
passengers. 

‘The old “Coaster,” the man who is going 
back for another term, is generally his chief 
initiator. He is not reticent as to his own 
experiences, and in this “first termer” he finds 
a ready listener. He gets to his tutorial work 
thus: “H’m! First time, ech? Well do I 
remember my first voyage out. ‘There were five 
of us, all for the same firm. We were all very fit 
when we got to the Coast, 
and we had a jolly passage, 
but, poor devils! I was the 


only one to see the ‘islands’ again. It was particu- 
larly hard lines for one chap, who'd been up in the 
Lagos bush for nearly three years. We had met 
again at the Lagos shop to give our reports to 
the chief agent and to get our tickets for home. 
We had ‘chop’ together with the agent, and 
Smithy—that was his name—who was a bit limp 
from a touch of fever up in the bush, was drink- 
ing fizz and telling us of his future plans. He'd 
been careful, and there was about three hundred 
pounds due to him with his bonus, which made 
him better off than he’d ever been. However, 
next day, when the mail-boat whistled outside 
the bar, Smithy was being buried. ‘ Black-water’ 
had got him in the night, and he’d passed in his 
checks, all in about five hours. One of the 
others had been sent up the Niger to Etobe. 
When he had been there about twelve months 
the agent in charge died of malaria, and he was 
left in command. Not long after he went on a 
short trip into the bush to wake up trade. Some- 
how or other he lost hjs head—it’s easy with fever, 
flies, and a moist shade temperature of over a 
hundred—and had a troublesome  head-man 
flogged by his boys. Well, this old chap happened 
to be a big fetish swell, and about a week 
later, when Jones had returned to his station, 
juju was put in his ‘chop,’ and he died in his 
dinner-jacket. The D.M.O. diagnosed the 
cause of death to be cholera—but then he was 
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green to the country! Yes; fever makes the 
country pretty trying, and the natives are queer 
devils, but the great thing is not to get funky 
and think you won’t last out.” 

From the captain’s table to the fo’c’s’le mess 
on a West African boat gruesome yarns of West 
Coast fevers and native witchcraft are cheerfully 
retailed, and any attempts to reassure the “first 
termer” usually succeed only in increasing his 
doubts and uncertainties, with the natural result 
that, by the time he reaches his destination, his 
nervous system is likely to be upset, or he may 
merely feel desperate. However, one morning 
the engines stop throbbing, the anchor-chain 
rattles, and the néw man gazes on the surf- 
guarded shore of the country which is to be 
his home for three years. There are hurried 
“Good-byes” and “Good lucks,” and baggage 
and owner are lowered down the ship’s side into 
a bobbing surf-boat, where muscular black arms 
stretch out to aid him. Then comes the mad 
rush through the boiling surf to the music of a 
Krooboy chant. Glistening bodies, naked but 
for waistcloths, force the craft safely alongside 
the wharf, and then, full of new impressions 
and sensations, the quondam clerk finds him- 
self being greeted by a languid-looking white 
man in white ducks and a solar 
topee, who pilots him up through 
the busy street to 
his new quarters. 

As a tule, the 
young  Coaster’s 


duty and course 


Frem a\ 


Mahogany awaiting shipment. 


of instruction commence in a large store in a 
big coast town, where he gains experience in all 
kinds of West African trade, from the most 
primitive to the most advanced. A_ brief 
description of a typical “store” or “factory” 
of this class will give a fairly adequate idea of 
the training of the market-maker-to-be. 

The store which I have in mind is one which 
stands in the Lagos main street—one of many 
belonging to various European firms. It is a 
large, two-storeyed brick and wood building, 
roofed with galvanized iron. The upper floor 
contains the sleeping and mess rooms of the 
white staff; the ground floor is wholly occupied 
by shop, store, and offices. At the back, adjoin- 
ing a wide veranda, are the yard and sheds for the 
storage of building material for new factories, 
and casks of palm-oil awaiting shipment. The 
business of the store commences at 6 a.m., and 
continues until about 5.30 p.m., and on busy 
mail days, after the shop itself is closed, the 
assistants may have to work on until late at 
night. Soon after opening shop customers begin 
to trail in. i 
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counter with the goods; at the 
back under the veranda weighing 
in produce ; in the office making 
up books ; and at the wharf, check- 
ing merchandise incoming and 
outgoing. Everyone who is able 
works hard, for there is plenty to 
be done, as one or two of the 
whites are generally down with 
malaria, and business must go on. 
After twelve months or so of 
this the Coaster has got his bear- 
ings, and is ready to go on active 
service, so to speak, where his 
capacity will be put to the test. 
From the amenities and pleasur- 
ably-interluded labours of an im- 
portant coast town, with the society 
of other white men, where the 
weekly mail-boat keeps one in 
comparatively close touch with the 
old country, he will be dispatched 
up-country to the loneliness of a 
bush store, where one other white 
man may constitute the only link 
with civilization within a hundred 
miles of territory. Together it is 
their task to make and develop the 
trade of the district. Now it is 
that the Coaster gets down to 
the bedrock of his profession. He 
is no longer a parasite of civiliza- 
tion, a man whose world moves 
in obedience to a_ fellow-man’s 


An old-time factory. 


From 


lurbaned 
Arab traders 
from the north 
come to bargain for their caravan 
loads of produce. Gaunt Hausas 
obtain stocks of miscellaneous English 
articles with which to “peddle” up 
country. Naked bushmen are barter 


ing their head-loads ; and black mer 
chants, clad in orthodox European 
attire, are arranging shipments of 


goods. An Ar 


y officer purchases a 


box of Havana cigars, and a smart 
orderly obtains tinned provisions. All 
kinds of wants, from pins to portable 
buildings, medicine to 
champagne, are being 
supplied, English 


Money, cheques, and 
Native produce cross- . 
ing the counter in pay Le 
ment. White and black 
assistants alike are all 
busy—behind the “froma 
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instructions. He is a builder and originator. 
He is now carving, out of a primitive forest 
and a primitive man, a market and a purchaser 
—making commerce and shaping civilization. 
At this up-country store, which may be a 
small portable building of wood and iron or a 
tumble-down native hut of thatch and mud, 
situated on an inland creek or an overland 
caravan route, danger is constantly to be 
encountered and a great responsibility to be 
upheld. The trader is along amidst a great 


es = 


A trading-station in the bush. 
From a Photograph. 


number of savages. There is no wilitary 
force at the trader’s back to support his 
authority and enforce his wishes. That 
which he is there for he must do himself, 
aided only by tact and clear wits. Nomin- 
ally and actuaiily he is in these iands to 
trade, but none the less actually is he there 
as the pioneer of a ruling race. He does 
not work on the principle of holding a 
revolver to a black man’s head and ordering 
him to bring in ivory and gold-dust. The 


isolation of the trader’s position prevents this ;" 


for though the white man is held in great 
respect by his black customers, the fact would 
not prevent acts of violence and oppression 
meeting resentment in the shape of a hundred 
or so war-boys stealing out of the silence of the 
bush one night, killing the trader, and purloining 
his goods. In cases like this, which have hap- 
pened in the past and are likely to happen 
again, the modern weapons of the tiny “factory ” 


garrison have proved of little use against the 
hordes of enraged natives, and what takes place 
when the defences are taken can only be 
imagined, for the revenge of the aroused native 
is generally a complete one. Of course, there 
would afterwards be reprisal measures by a 
body of the West African Frontier Force, but 
this would not give the trader back his life ; it 
would be difficult even to trace the actual 
offenders. So the trader must induce trade by 
methods which will not offend native prejudice 


and yet not impair the respect due to the white 
man. 

At these small lonely “factories” a barter 
trade is built up. The trader shows the natives 
all his wonderful stock : beads, cloth, cooking- 
pots, and looking-glasses for the women flint- 
lock guns, powder, shot, knives, and tobacco 
for the men; and teaches them that their 
forests contain produce, and their plains rich 
soil, which will enable them to procure some- 
of the things which the white man possesses. 
Forest growths hitherto spurned as useless are 
shown to be of value and a source of wealth. 

In this the Coaster is achieving a manifold 
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“The trader comes out of the hut with his dusky host to find himself faced by a bi¢ semicircle of squatting natives.” 


object. He is making a market for the manu- 
factures of the overstocked labour market at 
home, and obtaining supplies of the raw materials 
to keep home industries going and to satisfy the 
wants of civilization. At the same time he is 
introducing industry and the seed of civiliza- 
tion—-as we interpret it—to the rude natives of a 
primeval country, thus converting them into more 
useful citizens of a British Colony. 

The bush trader is continually extending his 
area of operations. He gets together a band 


of carriers, loads them with merchandise, and, 
accompanied by an interpreter, makes his way 
deeper into the bush into districts untouched — 
and often unexplored—among tribes who may 
have never seen a white man, although they will 
probably have heard of him. As he approaches 
a village, in doubt as to what his reception may 
be, he will be met by the village head-man, or 
his representatives—for the news of the white 
man’s approach will have travelled ahead with 
true African speed. No matter what the attitude 
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or aspect of the native emissaries, the trader 
preserves a fearless front and a polite bearing. 
A halt is called; the bearers put down their loads 
and the trader selects an array of presents from his 
stock, which he sends ahead by two unarmed 
carriers to the head-man. Then, if the head-man 
is disposed to be amiable, return gifts in the form 
of a sheep, fowl, or eggs will be sent to the 
white man, together with an intimation that a 
“palaver” will be called so that the white man 
may tell his wishes. Thereupon the caravan con- 
tinues its way into the crowded village, the white 
man the cynosure of every eye and much 
curiosity. The trader may 
then have to enter the head- 
man’s house to be _ intro- 
duced to many fat wives and 
to partake of refreshment, 
which may take the form of 
drink from a filthy bow! of 
sour milk or a gourd of palm- 
wine. If the tribe is a 
strange one and uncertain, 
the trader takes: his drink 
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with a good grace, regardless of 
its components. Then there is 
an exchange of compliments and 
news, and the trader comes out 
of the hut with his dusky host 
to find himself faced by a big 
semicircle of squatting natives, all From a] 
chattering volubly and fixing the 

village guest with rolling white eyeballs. The 
chief calls for silence and explains the motive of 
the white man’s visit. The trader then has his 
goods unpacked and proceeds to talk, answering 
all sorts of questions through his interpreter 
regarding his goods and what will purchase them. 
If he elects to stay the night at the village 
he accepts the head-man’s offer of a house 
out of which the usual occupants are remorse- 
lessly driven. His “chop” boxes are unpacked, 
and his cook prepares his meal, to which the 
head-man is invited, while his boys make merry 
at an adjacent fire with extra “chop” and rolls 


of tobacco for their village guests. 
Vol. xxv.—48, 


When the trader turns in for the night he will 
probably be serenaded by all the tom-toms in 
the village—a proceeding which is stopped only 
after much explanation. The following morning, 
soon after daybreak, the white man recommences 
his journey, first making a parting “dash” 
(present) to the head-man, for the purpose of 
sustaining enthusiasm in tbe trader’s projects 
as explained at the “palaver” of the previous 
evening. 

In this fashion does the trader make his 
progress through new territory when things are 
peaceful. But more frequently than noi, in 
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Whea the larder needs replenishing, the bush trader goes out shoviing to obiain fresh 


meat for his ever-hungry boys. (Photograph. 


untouched districts, inter-village and inter-tribal 
troubles make the task of igtroducing trade 
both difficult and dangerous. Of course, if the 
troubles are of any magnitude the Adminis- 
tration closes the disaffected district to trade. 
In the majority of cases, however, the trouble 
is spontaneous and small and is over before 
administrative action is taken. Therefore, in 
the bush, wherever the trader may be, he is 
always likely to happen on a quarrel between 
villages or tribes. Then the white man may 
find himself in an awkward fix, to get safely 
out of which will require much resource and 
a certain amount of luck. When a village is 
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expecting an attack, anyone who may be sighted 
in the vicinity is fired on and questions are 
asked afterwards ; so the trader is quite likely to 
be hit by a poisoned arrow or a piece of iron pot 
fired out of a Long-Dane gun. And when firing 
starts the trader’s carriers, no matter what their 
number, can generally be relied on to drop their 
loads and bolt, leaving the white man to his own 
devices. More generally, however, the head- 
men of the belligerent villages will be aware of 
the presence of the trader in the district, and, 
knowing the prestige of the white man, will send 
out emissaries asking his assistance in vanquish- 
ing the enemy. The trader, of course, has to 
refuse to take sides, and when natives are 
excited his refusal has to be very diplomatic, for 
each chief may think that the white man has 
given his help to the other, or the trader may 
get into one of the villages and find that his 
hosts are not eager to let him out again lest he 
should fight against them with their enemies. 
In an unsettled district, where an individual 
trader is known and respected in the various 
villages through previous visits or trading rela- 
tions, he may be able to reduce the conditions 
to a peaceful footing by disentangling grievances 
in “palavers.” A trader who is constantly in 
personal contact with the natives can often do 
more towards checking small disturbances than 
can an official with all the authority of the 
Administration at his back. 

In fact, in one part of West Africa near the 
River Benue, in Northern Nigeria, where the 
cannibal Munchis have their habitat, the trader 
fas been practically the only man to traverse 
the interior. ‘Two years or so ago a friend of 
mine, acting for a Liverpool merchant firm with 
factories on the West Coast, traversed practically 
the whole of the Munchi territory south of the 
Benue, his tour lasting eight or nine months. 
Except for a °303 sporting rifle and a twelve- 
bore shot-gun for protection against wild beasts 
and to supply his caravan with fresh meat, he 
and his carriers were unarmed. After seven or 
eight days’ march into the dreaded Munchi 
country his carriers deserted him one night en 
masse, and went back in their tracks to the 
trading town en the steamer-patrolled Niger 
from which they had started. My friend, with 
his two body-servants, who had remained faith- 
ful, though terror-stricken in anticipation of 
seeing the interior of a Munchi cooking-pot, 
continued his journey and brought it to a 
successful issue. He obtained relays of carriers 
from Munchi villages e# route, and through- 
out his journey met with every courtesy and 
much hospitality from his cannibal hosts. He 
distributed many loads of trading goods as 
presents, brought back many return gifts, and 


achieved the object of his expedition, which 
was to survey the commercial possibilities of the 
Munchi country. This is a striking instance 
of what a trader may be called upon to do and 
what he is capable of. It illustrates the fact 
that one cool-headed, tactful man, in the cause 
of commerce, may safely traverse savage districts 
where a considerable military force might fail. 
The latter most certainly would obtain more 
casualties than information, and, in effect, would 
close rather than open a district to trade. So 
the trader leads the way into the wilderness, 
opening up new tracts of land to trade and 
spreading the seeds of advancement. 

In these outposts of trade, which the lonely 
bush factories constitute, the white trader has 
many duties thrust upon him outside the claims 
of his calling. The bush natives look upon him 
not so much as a trader as the ambassador of 
the Great White Ruler. To him they bring their 
troubles as well as the produce of their forests, 
and expect of him the reputed omnipotence o1 
the great white race. He is asked to adjudicate 
in private disputes, and is often able to amicably 
arrange inter-tribal difficulties. To hold aloof 
in these matters may be to risk losing native 
respect and regard ; and to give an injudicious 
decision or tactless advice may bring down 
the wrath of the litigants on the head of the 
arbitrator. 

If a caravan route is being interfered with 
by a predatory tribe, the trader’s aid is again 
requisitioned. If herds are being destroyed, or 
people being carried off by wild beasts, he must 
go to the rescue. If a local creek is blocked by 
a huge snag, which is preventing canoe traffic, 
he must be advisory engineer for its removal. 
And for accidents and sickness the white man’s 
skill and medicine-chest are besought, as being 
more miraculous and efficacious than the tribal 
witch-doctor. Through all, the trader must 
consider native superstitions and customs as far 
as possible, lest he offend some of the fetishes, 
with a consequent risk of poison being put in 
his food to drive out the devil from his body. 

But in the wet season comes the great ordeal 
of the trader in the up-country bush factories. 
Then trade is more or less at a_ standstill. 
Caravan roads and tracks are impassable, and 
creeks are flooded. The trader then has very 
little to do to keep his mind occupied, and the 
sense of his loneliness oppresses him, and the 
appalling solitude gets into his blood. The 
humid heat, the sickening smell of the eternal 
mangrove swamp, mosquitoes more plentiful and 
poisonous than usual, all conspire to weaken 
and demoralize. Bad attacks of malaria and 
fits of ague are likely to seize upon him. 

In West Africa, no matter what the season, 
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A European's house in the bush. 7, 


isolation is excessively bad for the white man, 
but the ravages of the climate and the limited 
number of men available for bush work in the 
busy dry season result in many traders having 
to play the lone hand. Therefore in the wet 
season, as far as is possible, the outposts fall 
back on the nearest permanent factory, which 
brings together two or three men. But even 
with the society of two or three comrades the 
situation is worse than bad. Their chief occu- 
pation, often enough, lies in nursing each other 
through bouts of fever. They cannot go out 
shooting in the rain, or do anything else out of 
doors. Inside, the available literature is soon 
exhausted. They may play cards till faint with 
ennui, but with nothing definite to occupy their 
minds they cannot get away from the monotony 
and terror ef the West Coast solitude. Some- 
times men fight the insidious enemy with the 
bottle, but that way lies madness or death. 

So, through trials almost too great for flesh 
and blood to endure, the white trader continues 
his work. From the way in which the Coaster 
answers the many appeals made upon him, and 
the manner of his trading, the natives get their 
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first conception of civilization and white rule, 
and largely decide their attitude towards its 
advances. 

In the early days in West Africa, when white 
men ravaged the West African littoral for slaves, 
ivory, and gold-dust, the trader was more 
destructive. than constructive. Then he was 
merely a raider pecking at the fringe of a 
strange and savage country. He was like a 
vulture which takes its fill and flies away, 
leaving, perhaps, naught but bones. But now, 
and for decades past, the trader has been as I 
have sketched, and the merchants at home 
measure their success as much by the quantity 
of merchandise required to be sent out to their 
coast factories as by the extent of the produce 
shipped home. 

As I have pointed out, the Coaster’s object 
is manifold. He must develop native require- 
ments, even as he must increase native pro- 
ductive usefulness. In doing the former the 
natural result is the latter. And all the time, 
knowingly or unknowingly, he is helping the 
cause of civilization and bringing light into the 
darkness. 
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A Wayside “ Pitch.” 
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OUR 
CARAVAN TOUR. 


By Mrs. Frep Maturin. IttusTraTED ny H. M. Brock, R.I. 


So popular have Mrs. Maturin’s numerous contributions proved that some time ago we commissioned 

her to make a caravan tour through the English counties on our behalf. She met with all sorts of 

adventures and misadventures, which she describes in her usual humorous fashion in the articles, 

and readers of Mrs. Maturin’s former narratives will not need to be told they have a treat in store 
in this most amusing series. 


aaa) AREHAM, Dorset, July 22nd.—We 
SVM) are camping on our first pitch, a 
pretty field, a mass of grass and 
9H flowers, on the edge of a countrified 
railway. It’s rapidly getting dark. 
We've made all kinds of wonderful and simple- 
life resolutions over this our caravan tour, and 
one is to use only Nature’s lights—the sun, 
moon, stars, glow-worms, comets, etc. If you 
rise with the sun and go to bed with him you 
save two things—candles and doctors’ bills. I 
proved that years ago in South Africa. 

There’s nothing to sit up for in a caravan at 
night. In fact, it’s either too lively or too slow 


after dark. If you have candles they go out 
with the breeze, or else they gutter violently and 
attract moths and winged beetles, who flop in 
your face and frighten you, and you are chasing 
them all the time. If you’ve no candles, it’s 
deadly dull. 

One man I knew, travelling in a caravan and 
sitting at his open door one evening admiring 
(evidently open-mouthed) the beauties of Nature 
around him, swallowed a cockchafer who was 
attracted to the scene. It made him very ill. 
He gave me two hints—never to burn artificial 
light on a caravan tour and never to open yout 
mouth too wide after dark. 


OUR CARAVAN TOUR. 


The caravan we now have is a very pretty 
one, painted scarlet and green, and I am going 
to have a board done at the first village we halt 
at inscribed “The Wide World,” which is the 
name I have chosen for our temporary home. 
Everyone predicted, after my first two failures, 
that I should throw up the sponge and have 
done with caravanning. 

Appalling tales of its manifold miseries greeted 
me wherever I went. ‘My dear,” said one 
friend where I lunched, while answering caravan 
advertisements, “ Patricia tried it with two friends 
in the Girton vacation. They set the caravan 
on fire the second night, and had to pay its 
owner forty pounds. None of them are well off, 
and they’ve had to starve since.” 

We had an awful business getting here at gll 
to-day. One thing I can see. Robert, having 
started by losing us our train down here (stop- 
Ping too long over his farewells to his young 
woman), will be in future charged with every 
misfortune that befalls us ; for it’s begun already. 

We have nothing to eat to-night except dry 
bread and spring water — because when we 
did reach Wareham the shops were all shut. 
“Thanks to you, Robert,” chimed in Connie 
and I together, and all day it has been the 
same. ; 

Robert wisely makes no reply now to the lists 


Waklched by an admiring crowd 
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of misfortunes of which he is the author. He 
just stands stiff at ‘tention and, when we're 
finished, salutes. 

It rather makes one feel small, but that’s 
Robert's cleverness. 

Robert is clever in his own way. There is no 
doubt about that. And he is extraordinarily 
adaptable to circumstances. Finding himself 
now servant in a military family, he has adopted 
a military bearing and military ways. Whenever 
I speak, whether it’s praise or blame, he salutes. 
Before he came to me he was servant at my 
brother’s, a retired naval officer. There, my 
brother tells me, he adopted naval talk, such as 
“Shiver my timbers” and “ All hands on deck,” 
etc. Now it’s “Eyes front,” “Stand at ease,” 
and “Quick march, George!” 

“George” ig the name of our horse—a dear 
old thing, erstwhile a sporting parson’s favourite 
hunter. Now when Robert calls out “Stand at 
ease, George!” he seems to know exactly what 
it means, promptly stands at ease, and, what’s 
more, can’t be got to move again till Robert has 
roared himself hoarse. 

A crowd collected at Wareham Station to see 
us off. When we first arrived there was no 
caravan to meet us, and Robert turned pale. 
Our possessions strewed the platform, every- 
thing being tied up in bundles, for lightness. 
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“Of course there's no caravan here!” said I, 
“thanks to Robert and his young woman.” 

“A nice thing!” said Connie. “It was here, 
says the station-master, to meet the train we'd 
promised to come by, and now it’s gone again. 
We shall have to sleep in the waiting-room here 
to-night—thanks to you, Robert.” 

~ “And all the village shops are shut and we 
have no food—thanks to you, Robert.” 

“And to-morrow is Friday, and we have 
strained every nerve to start our caravan tour 
to-day rather than on a Friday. And now, 
starting on a Friday, I expect everything will go 
wrong—thanks to you, Robert.” . 

Robert saluted. Then he groaned (respect- 
fully) as he turned away. A mental vista of 
every mortal mishap which might befall us 
being put down to starting on a Friday— 
“thanks to you, Robert”—must have spread 
itself before him. 

“Let me go and look for the carry-van, 
madam,” he implored. “I'll engage to find it, 
and we'll start the tower to day if we dies for it, 
madam.” 

“T am only too willing to do so, Robert,” said 
I; “but unless the ‘carry-van,’ as you call it, 
turns up soon, our tour must, perforce, begin 
on a Friday, for how can we travel in the dark ? 
Motors and all sorts of things will be crashing 
into us; and we have still to find a field to 
camp in.” 

“J'll find your carry-van, madam, within ‘arf 
an hour or die for it,” said Robert, feeling that 
at all costs he must get the Friday start off his 
conscience. And away he went down the 
village street, while Connie and I lit the Primus 
stove on the platform and had some tea, 
watched by an admiring crowd. 

We then got ready for our travels by changing 
our hats for sun-bonnets and our high-heeled 
shoes for flat ones, as we meant to do a lot of 
walking. 

When we’d had tea we filled up time counting 
our thirty-two bundles of possessions. Connie 
had done it at intervals all day, but had always 
lost her reckoning when she arrived at ‘“ Number 
sixteen, a frying-pan. Number seventeen, 
‘Burke’s Landed Gentry.’” Now, to our horror, 
we found that the “ Burke” had vanished. 

People will wonder what we wanted with a 
“Burke’s Landed Gentry” on a caravan tour, 
but it was my idea. 

“The squire of some place might prove to be 
a relation or friend of mine,” said I, “and 
would let us camp in his park.” 

“What a good notion!” said Connie, my 
housekeeper-companion. “I know that some 
of my relations are in ‘Burke,’ too. We are 
going into the New Forest, aren’t we?” 


“ Perhaps,” said I, “if we don’t go to Wales. 
We'll decide our route this evening. Have you 
any relations in the New Forest ?” 

“An uncle of mine,” said Connie, “was a 
sort of Lord of the New Forest ; but I think he 
sold the business and left. Still, I’m sure his 
successor would help us.” » 

Robert then, not to be outdone, said Ae had 
an uncle somewhere in the New Forest, though 
not in “Burke,” being a greengrocer. So we 
ought to have no trouble with pitches, which, I 
hear, is the great worry of caravanning. 

Well, the “ Burke” was gone. It must have 
been stolen while I was scolding Robert at 
Waterloo Station. 

Just then a murmur went through the crowd 
of rustics watching us as if we were some new 
kind of animals: ‘‘ The caravan’s a-comin’.” 

And, lo! there it was, jogging down the 
village street, looking very nice and homely. 
Robert, bursting with pride, was already installed 
as driver. 

He had unearthed the vehicle at the village 
blacksmith’s, where its owner, the rector, had 
sent it for some repairs while awaiting us. 

We greeted George (our horse), took over the 
inventory from the rector’s man in charge, and 
I read a very kind little note from the rector 
who owns the caravan, wishing us a happy 
holiday and tour, and scribbled a reply thanking 
him. Meanwhile, Robert and the man loaded 
up, and after much shouting, hoisting, and con- 
fusion, all was ready. Connie and I climbed 
into our home on wheels, leaning out to wave 
good-bye to the admiring village crowd as we 
jogged away towards the open country. 

“We'll go a few miles out before dark,” said 
I, “so that we needn’t say we had to start on 
Friday—thanks to you, Robert.” 

“Gee-up, George,” said Robert, when he had 
saluted, and sprang to the little platform in 
front of the van. 

We travelled for about five miles, and now feel 
that our tour has really begun, though our route 
is not yet decided on. This field belongs toa 
nice old farmer whose farm is near, and who has 
let us have milk and eggs to add to our bread 
and spring water. 

The two tents are up. One is for Connie— 
the big one. The little alpaca cyclist’s tent 
(which wasn’t up when I took the photograph) 
is for Robert, and he has to crawl into it on his 
hands and knees. It looks horribly uncomfort- 
able, but it’s light to carry, and can’t be helped. 
He has to dress and undress, I believe, lying 
down. 

We are about to have our first meal now by 
the light of the moon, but a fresh loss has this 
instant been discovered. Our can of oil for the 
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all over the fiel 


Primus stove, tied on behind the caravan, 
has dropped off! Investigation proved that, 
as usual, Robert is the culprit. He tied it 
on anyhow, of course, and we burnt the 
Primus empty having tea at the station. We 
had meant to have hot bread and milk. 

“Thanks to you, Robert, we must have 
it cold,” said I. 

July 23rd, 8 am.—We have had a most 
restless night. The horse, George, insisted 
on galloping round the field all night, full 
pelt, every now and then colliding in the 
darkness with the caravan, when, with a 
violent lurch, it would almost heel over. 
I was asleep inside on a little berth (fright- 
fully narrow and uncomfortable) up near the 
ceiling and against a tiny window. Through 


this my head was thrust about twenty times 
last night with wild shrieks for “ Robert” or 
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“Connie.” Out of their tents they 
would scramble, and Robert, in scanty 
attire, started to chase George. I 
wish we hadn’t a hunter for our horse. 
It was evident he was living in the 
happy past, when “We'll All Go a- 
Hunting To-day” was the song at the 
rectory. Whether George was doing 
it in his sleep or not, I don’t know, 
but he leaped Robert’s tent—probably 
taking it for a five-barred gate—and 
tried to take Connie’s, and, of course, 
failed, coming down with a crash over 
the tent-ropes. It was most lucky 
Connie wasn’t inside —she had just 
rushed out —or she’d have been a 


pancake, for the entire tent collapsed, and 
her bed is badly damaged. Then George went 


bee 
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right round the huge field again, leaping the 
piled-up luggage, consisting of harness, pots, 
pans, and bundles, on his way back. The 
harness caught in his hoofs, also a pail and a 
dressing gown and hat of Connie’s, all heaped 
up together with various other articles, and 
these were dragged all over the field, helter- 
skelter, and the remains had to be collected. 
Then back to bed we all went, Connie’s tent 
having been hoisted up again. Connie tied 
George’s head in a shawl, in the hope that, thus 
veiled, he’d sink to peaceful slumber. 

Not a bit of it! In another hour I heard 
fresh snorts and much neighing, and, looking 
from my window, I beheld the shawl flying over 
the palings down the railway embankment, and 
George once more flourishing his heels round 
our camp. This time he all but reduced Robert, 
inside his little tent, to powder, for he missed 
trampling it and Robert down by half an inch. 

In the end Robert had to go and sit by 
George all night, so that Connie and I should 
have some sleep. He collected sticks and lit a 
camp-fire, and before Connie and I sank once 
more into the arms of Morpheus we had a cup 
of tea all round—about 3 a.m. 

“We mustn’t mind anything,” said I.‘ This 
is caravanning.” 

“There are hundreds of earwigs in my bed,” 
said Connie, “and one nipped me on the leg.” 

“That's caravanning, 
too,” I told her. 

“It’s lucky it’s a fine 
night,” said Connie. 

She sat on the caravan 
steps, sipping hot tea (we 
had never thought of a 
camp - fire for supper), 
Robert balanced himself 
on an inverted saucepan, 
and I sat on the locker 
inside the van. "In such 
diversions the night wore 
itself away. 

9g a.m.—Robert is now 
loading up for our real 
start, for, till now, we had 
not even decided in which 
direction we would turn our 
faces. Now it is decided. 

I called a meeting after 
breakfast —which Connie 
and I had on the large camp-table out- 
side, Robert eating his somewhere round the 
caravan. It was a homely, pretty scene. A 
nice camp-fire burnt near, my little spaniel 
begged for bits, and the erstwhile harum-scarum 
George browsed peacefully. I said I felt inclined 
to stop where we were for a few days, it was all 
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so quiet and lovely. But that seemed absurd — 
for a caravan tour. It behoved us to be getting 
on somewhere, if only to seek adventures. 


We made Robert clear the breakfast things 
from the table, helped him wash them up, and 
then I spread a cyclists’ map of England out on 
the table. 

“ Here,” said I, pointing to it, “is all England 
to choose from. Where 
shall our gipsy home take 
us?” 

Scotland being disposed 
of as too hilly and far 
away, we discussed other 
parts of England. Connie 
suggested the hop country 
Robert the black country. 
I was for Devonshire and 
Land’s End. I also had 
relations on the Norfolk 
Broads, and Connie thought 
the Yorkshire moors would 
be nice. 

“Or what do you say to 
Wales ?” said she. 

“We'd never get up the 
mountains, Miss Connie,” 
said Robert, packing tents 
up behind the caravan, 
“and if we got up, we'd 
never get down, with this ’ere load.” 

“IT hear it’s lovely in Wales,” said Connie. 
“T have a school friend who lives there, and 
she says it’s all so quaint and queer. She sent 
me a Christmas-card last Christmas.” And, 
diving into her open “ pilgrim basket ” of clothes 
and odds and ends which lay waiting to be 
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strapped up, she presented me with the 
“ greeting.”’ 

It may have been a greeting, a blessing, a 
funeral dirge, or a family curse—it was all the 
same. 

“T wouldn’t dare to travel in Wales, Connie,” 
said I. ‘How could we even do our shopping 
in a land where such a language as this is 
spoken when you ask for a pound of sugar?” 

The verse ran :— 

Ond deudwch i mi rwan 
Gwr o’r Nort) 
Gwr o'r North? 


Oos Ie dam haul yn unman 
Gwr o’r North? 


“There are only two familiar words in the 
whole thing,” I said ; ‘and one of them isn’t 
exactly Biblical.” , 


We had decided we would do at least sixteen 
miles that day. We had a great set-out because 
Robert fastened all our baggage on behind so 
badly that it tumbled off at every step. I sat 
inside at the open door, my spaniel on my lap. 
Connie sat beside Robert on the platform below, 
and Robert sat on the Rippingille stove and 
drove; so no one noticed that something fell 
off behind at every new jolt. We had gone 
about two miles when I noticed that the caravan 
was going remarkably lightly and easily, and 
George’s air of depression had vanished. 

I got up and went to the little back window 
over my bed and beheld the long, white road 
behind us strewn with our most cherished 
possessions in blobs for a mile back. 

One white lump about two miles away was 
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We hed shed nearly everything 


So Wales was vetoed, and at last we decided 
we would not map out any regular route, but 
would, at any rate at first, make for the New 
Forest, which is only about two days’ journey 
from here. We have been told you can camp 
there without any trouble. So now all is decided, 

~ and we start in a few minutes. 

July 24th. On the Road.—Oh! the adven- 
tures we have had !—and yet we have not come 
so very far. An awful thing has happened. We 
have lost our horse! The first morning all went 
merrily. The weather was lovely, the roads 
good. All Nature smiled ; there was no dust ; 


and we were all in the highest spirits. 
Vol. xxv.—46. 


e 


evidently Connie’s another Robert’s ; 


tent ; 
another my, bundle of clothes; another the 


meat safe. ‘A pail lay in the ditch—and so on. 
We had shed nearly everything—‘ thanks to 
Rabert.” Back we had to go, and hoist each 
article up as we came to it, Robert getting it 
hotter every time. 

All this delayed us, and then there was 
another hour’s delay in laying in food supplies 
at Wareham, but at last we got off and did 
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a long day’s journey. We passed Titchen, 
Something Pool, Minster (here we halted for 
lunch and a tramp joined us, and we fed him), 
Fleet’s Corner, Stanley Green, and Longfleet, 
arriving at the top of a fearful hill at Brank- 
some about dusk, George and all of us worn 
out. 

The tramp had taken a tremendous fancy 
to us, and we couldn’t get rid of him -at any 
price. Robert said he’d be very useful on our 
tour as a sort of advance guard, to send ahead 
to arrange for pitches. Moreover, he’d eat up 
the scraps and sleep : 
anywhere. So when 
we got to Stanley 
Green I said to the 
tramp, “Tramp!” and 
he replied, “ Mum ?” 

“1 propose to keep 
you with us a few 
days,” I told him, 
“and see how you 
behave; I will give 
you your food. Now 
go on from here and 
find us a pitch near 
Branksome. Water 
must be near, trees, 
a pretty view, no 
smells, and no pub- 
licity. When you've 
got it, come back 
along the road and 
meet us.” 

The tramp went 
round to Robert, on 
the other side of the 
caravan, and told him 
he was engaged to go 
on and find a pitch 
with smells and 
public - houses close 
by. I heard Robert 
protesting, and saying 
he must have made 
a mistake. 

So I had to explain 
all over again, and the 
tramp was made to repeat each thing after me, 
saluting in between each, @ /a Robert. 

“No smells. Vo public-houses. /Vo publicity. 
You understand?” 

“Publicity,” explained Robert, standing at the 
tramp’s elbow, “means no gapin’ crowd. These 
’ere fellers,” he added aside to Connie, “don’t 
understand Latin.” 

Robert then approached me—we were having 
tea on a pretty flowery bank, and very pleasant 
it all was, and I felt at peace with all the 
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world, even tramps—and suggested the tramp 
receiving two shillings as a kind of bait for 
the pitch. 

“If this ‘ere bundle of rags turns up askin’ 
for pitches for carry-vans, madam,” said he, “all 
he'll get is a pitch-out. If he can show some 
silver, they may believe him.” 

“Uhat’s true,” said I, and I called the tramp 
up and gave him two shillings and a nice hat 
that I had meant to present to Robert. 

With fervent thanks he vanished. 

We have never seen him again—“ thanks to 
Robert”; and because 
of relying on him we 
are let in for fearful 
trouble now. Confi- 
dent of a nice pitch 
being all ready for 
us, we dawdled along 
the road anyhow, and 
the summer sun was 
sinking behind the 
hills when at last our 
caravan reached 
Branksome. 

There was no tramp 
to be seen, and not a 
place could we find 
to pitch in. 

Everyone we asked 
sent us on to some- 
one else, and we 
must have done quite 
another eight miles. 
George, poor old 
thing, was hardly able 
to crawl in the shafts. 

One place we were 
told of proved to be 
a filthy bit of waste 
RrGuAd used by 
gipsies for their vans. 
As we came up they 
surrounded us, 
greeted us in Romany, 
wanted to see inside 
the caravan, and were 
most familiar. 

When George had had a feed and rest we 
once more set off, and this time, it now being 
nearly dark, made for the valley below Brank- 
some, and decided we would pitch on the road 
if no field turned up. The hill down to the 
valley was so steep that we had to put the skid- 
pan on the wheel. Robert put it on all wrong, 
and we cut a deep rut in the macadam road with 
it, and suddenly we saw a policeman making 
for us. 

He came up in a fury, and wanted to know it 


rN tramp Joined ut 
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we hadn’t seen the notice that no traction engines 
were allowed down this hill. 

“How dare you call my caravan a traction 
engine?” said I, indignantly, and it ended 
in the policeman saying we must come with 
him to the police-station, a mile and a half 
out of our road. He “must prosecute us,” he 
said. - 
At this news I sat down in the ditch and wept. 
Behold us next being led ignominiously to the 


Police-station by a tall, stiff policeman, whom no” 


amount of tips seemed able to propitiate ; in 
fact, he refused to even look at them. 

There are, I have found, two sorts of police- 
men—the kind you can tip and the kind you 
can wheedle. I decided this was the sort that 
wanted wheedling. So I climbed into the 
caravan, called Connie in, and shut the doors 
and windows, and we changed our dusty, shabby 
dresses for pretty, fresh muslins, donning each a 
large picture-hat, mine with wild roses round it, 
Connie’s with forget-me-nots. . I never could 
have believed how susceptible is the heart of 
man unless I had myself seen that stern police- 
man’s face when we finally peeped smilingly 
forth, our toilets finished. 

I came to the door. Connie stood coyly by 
the window, and the policeman, striding along 
in the dusty road, looked up and gave a violent 
start as I sweetly handed him out a tumbler of 
foaming, cool beer, and said I was “sure his 
throat must be dry.” 

At a sign from me Robert now pulled up the 
caravan and I opened the door, and we sat and 
chatted in the shade of a large tree, spreading 
over the road. The policeman stood, first on 
one leg, then on the other, as he gazed alter- 
nately at the roses on my hat and the forget-me- 
nots on Connie’s, and felt all his sternness 
slipping away from him by inches. 

“ And now,” said I, “ which way to the police- 
station, officer? You will let us off easily, I 
hope?” 

The policeman scratched his head and I 
climbed back into the caravan, leaving Robert 
and the man in blue having an earnest confab, 
Robert showing him our skid-pan (which would 
have cut a rut in a granite mountain), and 
promising he’d get it blunted at the next black- 
smith’s. 

In a few minutes Robert announced to me 
that our sins were forgiven us, and the police- 
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man desired to say good-bye. Whether it was 
the wild roses or the forget-me-nots I don’t 
know, but soon we were off again, free. 

Tt was now getting very late and dark, and 
poor old George could hardly go on at all, but 
we had as yet nowhere to stop for the night. 

“He may manage another mile or two,” said 
Robert, “if he has another rest and feed and is 
taken out of the heavy shafts.” 

So a fresh hait was called. 

We were about as hungry and tired as the 
horse, and soon, by the fitful light of a watery 
moon, now behind clouds and now peeping out, 
we cooked chops, made tea, and had supper, 
wondering in a weary way where and when we 
would end up that night. George, having 
finished his nosebag, browsed near. 

“Here comes the rain,” said Connie, “and 
an awful thunderstorm.” 

Down it came. Everything had to be bustled 
into the caravan, and the lightning flashes alone 
lit up the scene, a most dreary one. 

“Where is George ?” said someone suddenly, 
and we all stood and stared at each other. 
For George had gone—Heaven only knew 
whare! He had been browsing by the hedge 
while we ate our supper, and must have 
wandered off. 

We have been here on the road all night, 
unable to move a single yard. While Connie 
and I slept in watches, Robert has scoured the 
dripping country around in quest of our horse. 

Motors came tearing along now and then, and 
we had no lights to the caravan. When one 
great monster had all but cut us down (its 
occupants pulling up to bawl curses and abuse 
at us) I said we must have lights at all costs ; 
and so Connie, whenever we heard a motor 
hooting, struck a boxful of matches and~ 
flourished them out at the side. The wind was 
too strong for any candle to live. We had a 
lamp, but no one could open it to get a candle 
in. Such a night I never spent before, and 
hope never to again. 

Now morning is here, and neither far nor 
near is there a sign of Robert or our horse. 
Connie and I, having refreshed ourselves with a 
good cry, are about to have some bread and 
dripping for breakfast. We would give worlds 
for a cup of hot tea, but we can’t light our 
stove, having used all our matches in the night 
to warn off motors. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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One of the openings in the ancient " Tennis Court" wall through which the ball hed to be thrown. 


By F. J. Tanor Frost. 


Mr. Tabor Frost, with a companion, penetrated into the unknown regions of Yucatan, where no white 

man has been since the Spanish conquest of America, to investigate the remarkable buried cities—the 

home of a mysterious race concerning which little is known. The explorers made some important 
discoveries and met with interesting and exciting experiences, all of which are here described. 


W +a I were asked what caused me to 
rf make a study of the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Central America, it would 
be difficult for me to give a direct 
answer. From childhood I have 
always been attracted to exploration, and it was 
this that prompted me to read the adventures 
and travels of well-known explorers. As time 
went on I delved deeply into the rarer and 
earlier books on the subject of America’s early 
civilization, and the more I read the greater 
became my desire to visit Central America and 
continue on the spot the work that was already 
begun. 

With this in view I schooled myself in the 
manners, customs, and languages of the numerous 
tribes of American-Indians ; searched for manu- 
scripts relating to the early conquest of Mexico, 
at the same time keeping abreast, with some 
difficulty, of what was being done in the United 
States and Germany to solve the mystery 


I. 


surrounding the subject and its undeciphered 
hieroglyphics. 

At last, thus thoroughly prepared, and in 
company with an admirable companion, I set 
out with the object of penetrating into that part 
of Yucatan which had not been traversed by 
white man since the days of the Spanish 
conquest. 

Before going to the scene of our exploration, 
however, it was necessary to obtain passports 
from the Mexican Government, and with this 
in view we went to Vera Cruz, the chief port of 
Mexico. 

What caused the greatest impression on us 
here was the rapid strides that Mexico is making 
towards civilization. Majestic buildings are 
breaking out amid squalid Spanish stuccoed 
houses, with frowzy passage-ways and garbage- 
strewn courtyards, dating from the days of 
Maximilian and earlier. Quays and wharves, 
Customs offices, asphalted roadways, and stone 
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buildings are rearing themselves on what 
were once pestilential marshes, the happy 
breeding - grounds of the “ Yellow 
Jack” mosquito, that tiny scourge- 


bearer which until recently made 
Vera Cruz one of the dead- 
liest spots on the earth. 

In Vera Cruz, too, 
perhaps more than 
in any other city 
in the whole of 
Mexico, you 
notice 


most the 
two main 
causes which 
tend to make the 

Republic healthy and 
superficially peaceful. 
The first of these are the 
zopilotes, or vultures, the un- 


paid scavengers who parade the 
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what crimes they had committed—should 
“go in peace” and join his police. To- 
day Mexico has a better body of 


mounted police than perhaps any 
country in the world. 
From Vera Cruz we made 
a burried trip to Mexico 
City, and—suppress- 
ing the fact that 
we were deter- 
mined to 
penetrate 


Eastern 
Yucatan — 
obtained our 

passports, with 
an order from the 
Central Government to 
the General Commanding 
in Yucatan instructing him to 
provide us with any troops we 


required for protection during 


streets, perch on the balconies, hop 
round you in dozens as you sit in our travels. 

the plaza, and fight for the garbage For what they were worth we 
in the dust-carts. For the killing The “Zopilotes,” or bird scaven- POCketed these gorgeous-looking 
of one of these birds the Mexican "of Vere Gruzg They are pro- but—as we were to find after- 
Government has made it law that From a Photograph. wards — ineffectual documents, 


anyone shall be fined five dollars, and made our way back to Vera 


and in consequence the health 
of the Mexicans is better. 

The Rurales, or mounted 
police, who, in their grey uniforms 
and large, _ silver - ornamented 
“Mother Shipton” hats, patrol 
the streets, armed with carbines, 
revolvers, and swords, are the 
second cause. To these Rurales 
President Diaz justly points as 
a proof of his undoubted power 
to rule. They have all been 
bandits, or are the sons of 
bandits, who in the early days 
terrorized the people. When Diaz 
became President it occurred to 
him that if he could turn these 
ruthless “ bandidos” into police 
they would effectually control 
his subjects. He accordingly 
issued a proclamation to the 
effect that all bandits who sur- 
rendered their arms—no matter 


Typical Indian labourers, 
From a Photograph, 


Cruz, and from thence across 
the Mexican Gulf to Yucatan. 
From the deck of a steamer 
Yucatan looks the most un- 
interesting place in the world. 
« Progreso, its only so-called port, 
lies on a perfectly flat, swampy 
coast. To reach it a small-boat 
trip of some five miles is 
necessary, owing to the water 
being too shallow for large 
steamers to approach nearer: 
shore. F 
Nor is this five-mile trip done 
in such conditions as might 
be classed under the title of 
“ Pleasures of small-boat sailing.” 
The boat, by its battered appear- 
ance, might—but for its modern 
shape—easily have been one of 
Cortés’s caravels. Its crew— 
half-naked cross-breds — rush 
from bow to stern, screeching 
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The Author, Mr. F. J. Tabor Frost. 
From a Photo. by Geo, Newnes, Ltd. 


and chattering like monkeys, all giving 
orders, none obeying. Dozens of evil- 
looking sharks swim quietly round in the 
clear blue water, so as to be near in case of 
accidents. With luck, however, we reached 
the small wooden landing-staye in safety, and 
from Progreso made our way to Merida, the 
capital of Yucatan, some twenty-five miles distant. 

Here we presented letters to the Governor 
from the Central Government and obtained his 
sanction to proceed. ‘Those who knew the 
country told us that to make our proposed 
expedition into Eastern Yucatan was, to use 
their own phrase, “about as reckless as throw- 
ing ourselves in front of an express engine.” 
We had made up our minds, however, and set 
out to visit, first of all, Chichen Itza, one of the 
most wonderful of the ancient buried cities of 
Central America. 


There are two ways to travel where there are 
roads in Yucatan—one astride a horse and the 
other by “volan coche,” which literally means 
“flying coach.” The latter well deserves its 
name. It is a hurry-skurry desperado of a convey- 
ance, somewhat like a rabbit-hutch, swinging by 
cords on two stout poles, which serve also as 
shafts, and mounted on two enormous wheels. 
It is a demon vehicle, indigenous to Yucatan, 
and evolved for the unspeakable roads. These 
resemble more than anything the dried-up bed 
of a swift Scotch trout-stream, with boulders 
standing sometimes two or three feet out of the 
ground. The vehicle is drawn by three mules, 
and when it gets going you have the greatest 
difficulty, even under ordinary conditions, to 
keep inside. 

For the main part of our expedition, however, 
there were no roads, so we adopted the former 
method. Yucatecan horses are hardy little beasts 
who have learnt to take matters quietly. We 
found that, chamois-like, they would balance 
themselves on a rocky promontory and deli- 
berately look round for the best place for the 
next step. 

It was on horses that. we 
made our trip to, Chichen 
Itza, which stands on 
the borderland of the 
territory still held 
by the in- 
dependent 
Indians. 


arty of 

“ Rurales,”” 

the famous 

mounted police of 
Mexico. 


From a Photograph. 


As we approached it we found 
obvious traces of the bitter strife 
waged by the Indians against the Mexi- 
can troops to retain their independence. 
For miles the country was uninhabited, and 
land that had once been reclaimed from the 
forest by the “noble savage” for his m/pas 
(maize - fields) was sprouting afresh with new 
Digitiz 
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The grest pyramid at Chichen Itza, on the summit of which human sacrifices used to take place. 
From a Photograph. 


forest growth, while what were once preten- 
tious-looking haciendas (ranches) had fallen 
into decay and ruin since their Indian owners 
had been driven from them by Mexican troops. 
The last little Indian village through which we 
passed was Piste, a ruinous settlement, which 
had been the scene of many conflicts. 

We learnt that this place was only a few miles 
from Chichen. It was already dark, but as 
there was an early moon we decided to push on 
to Chichen Itza itself before making a halt for 
the night, and the journey under these conditions 
well repaid us. 

We had been riding for the last few miles on 
a road so thickly embowered with trees as to 
blot out the piercing.rays of the brilliant moon. 


Keeping pace with us on either side, two jaguars 
diverted our attention from the other dangers of 
the road by roaring alternately. Suddenly, as 
we turned a bend, the canopy of green through 
which we had been riding opened like a cavern’s 
mouth and the moon shone down on an open 
space in the vast primeval forest. As we 
approached nearer the opening one of the 
jaguars crept stealthily across our track, but a 
few minutes later we had forgotten its existence, 
for looming up, blotting out the moon and sky, 
rose a mighty pyramid,*rearing its vast mass of 
ink-black shadow into the silver sky. 

It was Chichen—Chichen Itza the magnifi- 
cent, the ‘Taj Mahal” of Central America, 
and the building we were gazing on was the 
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most wonderful of 
the ruined group. 
As we looked 
upon it in the 
moonlight we could 
not help feeling 
how awe-inspiring 
this colossal temple, 
rearing itself a 
hundred and twenty 
feet into the air, 
must have been to 
the ancients. On 
the top of the 
pyramid still stands 
the crumbling ruins 
of a temple. It is 
reached by a stair- 
way on each of its 
four sides, having 
one hundred and 
twenty steps apiece, 
and contains three 
rooms, the door- 
posts of which are 
carved with the 
figures of priests, 
except the one 
facing eastward, 
which has _ large 
pillars carved into 
the forms of ser- 
pents. The heads 
of these are turned 
so that they lie flat 
upon the top of the 
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The roadway leading to the grim pool into which young girls used ta be 
thrown as an offering to the gods. 


From a\ 


A party of Indian children. 


(Photograph. 


pyramid, their eye- 
sockets still bearing 
traces of the rich 
green jade that 
once filled them. 
As we sat we 
pictured to our- 
selves the strange 
and barbaric scenes 
that had here been 
enacted. For, if 
legends are to be 
believed, it was on 
these flattened ser- 
pents’ heads that 
the tyrant priests of 
the Itzas, majestic 
in their bejewelled 
and befeathered 
robes, tore out the 
palpitating hearts. 
of their sacrificial 
victims after slicing 
open the breast 
with a silex knife. 
These sacrifices 
were probably per- 
formed in view of 
thousands of 
worshippers of the 
Sun Deity, congre- 
gated on the plains 
below, the- heart, 
after it was torn 
from its membranes, 
being burned as 
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Vol. xxv.- -47. 
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where « curious ball-game was played. 


The so-called “* Tennis Court,” 
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an offering in the Inner Holy of Holies, while 
the body of the victim was rolled down the stone 
steps to be sacramentally eaten by the people. 

At Chichen Itza we made a stay of several 
days, during which time we found traces of a 
cemented roadway leading from the front of this 
grim, majestic shrine of fallen gods to perhaps 
the grimmest pool in the world. It is one of 
Chichen’s natural wells—if a basin in the lime- 
stone one hundred feet deep and six hundred 
feet in circumference can be called such. 

Around its brink the limestone seems to have 
been cut into tiers, suggestive of an amphi- 
theatre, and on its very edge, nearest the temple 
we had left, stood a small stone building. Some 
seventy feet below lies a 
deadly - still, pitchy - black 
lake, in whose inky depths 
the ancient Mayans saw the 
home of their Rain God, 
at whose will their land 
might smile in plenty or 
the spectre of famine 
stretch out his bony hand 
on them. 

Like the Sun Deity, the 
Rain God of the Mayans 
had also to be appeased by 
sacrifice, and in the 
course of our stay at 
Chichen we were 
able to prove the 
methods .by which 
this was done. 

During our studies 
in England we had 
found a manuscript vom a) 
written at the time 
of the conquest by the Spanish Governor of 
Valladolid, a village some twenty miles 
from Chichen, ‘to the Governnent at 
Madrid. This manuscript tells how, after 
fasting for some days, each lord of the 
ancient Mayans made sacrifices of some of 
their women by forcing them to throw them- 
selves into the Cenote (the Mayan name for 
well) at Chichen, together with their jewels, 
gold, precious stones, and silver. By dredging, 
the ceremony described in this early MS. has 
to a certain extent proved to be true. We 
handled skull after skull and bone after bone of 
the bodies that centuries ago had been thrown 
over the sheer edge into that grim pool. On 
examination every one of these bones proved to 
be the remains of young girls between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. 

During the dredging operations we closely 
watched the thick black mud for jewels, precious 
stones, gold, and silver, but instead found large 


Indian women at a weil 


pieces of what is known as copal, a resinous 
substance obtained from various indigenous 
trees, and which is still used in parts of Southern 
Yucatan as incense during certain religious 
ceremonies. 

From these facts only one deduction is 
possible—namely, that sacrifices in the Cenote 
did occur, and that the offerings were young 
girls who were hurled into the chasm—probably 
by the priests—after some barbaric ceremony 
had been performed in the small building at the 
pool’s edge, and in view of the hundreds who 
watched from the amphitheatre round the 
brink. 

To the south-west of the pyramid already 
described stands 
what the early 
Spaniards called “el 
juego de pelota” 
(the tennis-court), on 
account of a game 
played in it which 
the Spanish historian 
Herrera describes as 
follows: “The King 
took much delight 
in seeing sport at 
ball, which the 
Spaniards have since 
prohibited, because 
of the mischief that 
often happened at 
it ; and was by them 
called Tlachtli, 
being like tennis. 
The ball was made 
of the gum of a 
tree that grows in 
hot countries, which, having holes made 
in it, distils great white drops, that soon 
harden, and, being worked and moulded 
together, turn as black as pitch. The balls 
made thereof, though hard and heavy to the 
hand, did bound and fly as well as our footballs, 
there being no need to blow them, nor did they 
use chaces, but with any part of their body, as it 
happened, or they could most conveniently ; 
and sometimes he lost that touched it with any 
other part but his hip, which was looked upon 
among them as the greatest dexterity, and to 
this effect, that the ball might rebound the 
better, they fastened a piece of stiff leather on 
their hips. They might strike it every time it 
rebounded, which4t would do several times one 
after another, in so much that it looked as if it 
had been alive. They played in parties, so 
many on a side, for a load of mantles, or what 
the gamesters could afford, at so many scores. 
They also played for gold, and feather-work, 
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and sometimes played themselves away, as had 
been said before. The place where they 
played was a ground room, long, narrow, 
but wider above than below, and higher on the 
sides than at the ends, and they kept it very 
well plastered and smooth, both the walls and 
the floor. On the side walls they fixed certain 
stones, like those of a mill, with a hole quite 
through the middle just as big as a ball, and 
he that could strike it through won the game, 
and, in token of its being an extraordinary 
success, which rarely happened, he had a right 
to the cloaks of all the lookers-on, by ancient 
custom and law amongst gamesters ; and it was 
very pleasant to see that as soon as ever the ball 
was in the hole the standers-by took to their 
heels, running away with all their might to save 
their cloaks, laughing and_ rejoicing, others 
scouring after them to secure their cloaks for 
the winner, who was obliged to offer some 
sacrifice to the idol of the  tennis-court 
and the stone through whose hole the ball 
had passed. Every tennis-court was a temple, 
having two idols, the one of gaming and 
the other of the ball. On a lucky day, at 
midnight, they performed certain ceremonies 
and enchantments on the two lower walls 
and on the midst of the floor, singing certain 
songs or ballads ; after which a priest of the 
great temple went with some of their religious 
men to bless it. He uttered some words, threw 
the ball about the tennis-court four times, and 
then it was consecrated and might be played in, 
but not before. The owner of the tennis-court, 
who was always a lord, never played without 
making some offerings and performing certain 
ceremonies to the idol of gaming, which shows 
how superstitious they were, since they had such 
regard to their idols even in their diversions.” 


The illustration on page 369 shows only one ~ 


wall of the tennis-court ; the other runs parallel 
one hundred and twenty feet to the left of this. 
On the extreme left of the picture, at the end 
of the court, is seen a temple; while another 
exists at the other end, from the top of which 
our photograph was taken. 

The building on the right of the picture forms 
part of the wall, and is probably the temple in 
which the Indians “performed certain ceremonies 
and enchantments” to the idols of gaming. 

The stone ring through which the ball passed 
can be seen in the illustration half-way down 
this long wall. ‘The ring on the opposite wall 
had fallen by the hand of vandalism or time, 
but a search in the woods around revealed it, 
and a photograph of it is reproduced at the 
heading of this article. The design carved on 
it is made up of two serpents entwined, symbolic 
of the Mayan Sun Deity. 


From the top of the great pyramid the white- 
faced stones of numerous other buildings can be 
seen through the thick forest. ‘To the south- 
east stands the crumbling remains of a temple 
dating back beyond the time of the ruins shown 
in our photographs. Near these we found the 
carving of a gigantic leopard cut into the lime- 
stone level of the earth. 

To the south stands a building known to the 
natives as the ‘‘Chichanchob” (Red House) on 
account of its interior being painted with: red 
ochre. Fifty yards away from it is the ruin 
called the “Caracol,” from the curious winding 
staircase leading to its roof, whence the Mayan 
chiefs studied astronomy. y 

Beyond, buried in the forest, stands the Akad- 
zib, or “House of the Mysterious Writing,” 
from the walls of which we were able to procure 
plaster casts of the undeciphered hieroglyphics. 
A short distance away is what the Spaniards 
called “‘ La Casa de las Monjas” (Nuns’ House), 
and there is good reason to believe that this 
building did actually house those virgins dedi- 
cated to religious uses in the grim pool 
described. It is also believed by us that this 
building is the one which played an interesting 
part in the early Spanish invasion of Central 
America. 

Before Hernando Cortés started on’ his 
journey to -Vera Cruz to conquer Mexico 
Yucatan had long been looked upon by covetous 
Spanish eyes ‘as an “island” of great wealth— 
hence its early: name, “Isla Rica.” Among 
Cortés’s suite was one Francisco de Montejo, 
who was appointed conqueror of the “ islands 
of Yucatan and Cozumel.” Montejo landed on 
the northern coast, and, finding Chichen to be 
the metropolis of the great tribe of Itzas, he 
marched on it at once. More by fright of fire- 
arms and horses than from actual forces under 
Montejo’s command, the Indians vacated 
Chichen, and the Spanish captain and his troops 
made the city their home. 

After a time the Indians recovered from their 
fright and surrounded the city in vast numbers, 
cutting off Montejo’s food and water supply. 
At this point there were two courses open to the 
Spaniards. One was to surrender to the Indians, 
to be fattened like chickens in cages and 
offered to their gods of war as sacrifices, or else 
to evacuate the city. The latter course was 
adopted, in a most picturesque way. 

Harassed by the Indian warriors, Montejo 
had been compelled to withdraw his troops to 
the Casa de las Monjas. Choosing a dark 
night, and keeping his sentries posted until the 
last moment, he muffled his horses’ hoofs with 
cloths and moved off. Before he left, however, 
he tied a dog by.a rope attached to the clapper 
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of a bell, putting a piece of meat a few feet 
away, but just out of reach. Stealthily the war- 
worn Spaniards stole away into the woods, and 
naturally, as the dog saw them going, he pulled 
at the rope, thus ringing the bell. When they 
had disappeared the dog presumably scented 
the meat, and thereafter throughout the night 
made spasmodic efforts to reach it, ringing the 
bell the while. 

The ruse entirely succeeded, the Indians 
believing their enemies still in camp;,and it was 
not unui their suspicions were aroused by the 
continuous ringing of the bell until dawn that 
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they approached the building and found it 
deserted. 

Leaving Chichen Itza soon after dawn one 
morning, we made- our way to Valladolid, a bad 
imitation of a small town, on the frontier which 
divides so-called “civilized” Yucatan and the 
territory held by the independent Indians. 

From this point we made preparations for our 
journey into unknown Yucatan, where it has 
always been supposed ruined cities existed 
rivalling those of Chichen and Palenque. 

The days we spent in Valladolid were taken 
up in buying horses and mules for ourselves 
and baggage, in bartering for provisions to feed 
us in the forests beyond, concerning the nature 


The “ Nons’ House," on the summit of which the dog was tied. 


and inhabitants of which tke people of Valla- 
dolid could tell us nothing except that the 
Indians there were wild, dangerous, and 
“ mucho furioso ” (very furious). 

A curious point about horse buying in 


.Yucatan is that all sales must be executed 


before the eyes of the Jefe Politico (town 
mayor), whose high-sounding title is usually far 
above his principles in fair dealing. After the 
purchase of our beasts had been completed we 
received a long and important-looking document, 
containing a minute description of our horses 
and mules, bearing enough stamps to cover a 


(Photograph. 


page of THE Wipe WorLD Macazine, and 
signed by “el Jefe Politico.” This is done to 
prevent horse-stealing, but it does not prevent 
the venerable “City Father” from allowing the 
foreigner’ in his country to be charged double 
the value of the beasts he is buying. 

After we had thus purchased our horses 
through the Jefe Politico at an exorbitant 
price, he thought it his duty to forbid us to go 
to the eastward of his city, because of the 
dangers we were exposing ourselves to, saying 
that if we insisted he would be compelled to 
communicate with the Central Government and 
not allow us to take any of his townsfolk as 
servants. After some difficulty we got over this 
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by promising not to go to the eastward until we 
were well outside his district ; we would at this 
point, we said, send back the soldier servants 
he allotted to us. 

Regarding the soldiers, there was no tempta- 
tion on our part to break our promise. ‘Ihey 
were a most cowardly, loose-knecd, shambling 
lot, scarcely able to support the weight of their 
rifles after a ten-mile march. ‘They skulked 
behind us by day, and took good care, when we 
camped in the forest at night, to sling their 
hammocks between ours, so that in case of an 
attack from either side we should bear the 
brunt of it. They got in the way to such an 
extent while we were loading the mules in the 
morning, that we were glad after the fifth day to 
see them shoulder their rifles and turn their 
backs on us for good. 


But these five days had not been without ° 


their adventures. We were making long marches 
each day and could not afford to post a picket 
to guard our camp at night, but as a precaution 
always took advantage of a thick part of the 
forest to hide us from the Indian trail along 
which we were passing, at the same time tether- 
ing our animals, so that anyone entering the 
forest would alarm them first and awaken us 
from sleep. 

It was owing to these precautions that our 
bones were not long ago picked clean by 
vultures and left to rot alongside that forest 
trail. On the third day in question we had 
made a halt as usual just before dusk, and after 
clearing a space for our camp in the forest had 
cooked our evening meal and gone to our 
hammocks. We had been asleep some hours 
when the writer was awakened by the restless- 
ness of the horses. Tacing us on the trail a 
large flame was rising, silhouctting the gnarled 
branches of the forest trees and outlining the 
forms of our horses. Since we had carefully 
stamped out our own fire four or five hours 
before it was obvious that something was wrong. 
A few minutes passed; the horses became 
quieter, and the forest resumed its deadly still- 
ness. ‘Then, behind us, there came the soft 
cracking of twigs, sounding like the tread of a 
leopard in the distance. As the noise came 
closer it was obvious there were more than one 
set of feet, and, judging from the distance, the 
noise was too heavy for an animal. The wait 
of the next few seconds, with a feeling that some 


unseen foe was creeping on us, coupled with the 
deadly stillness of the forest, seemed like 
hours. 

At last the sounds got so close that my sus- 
picions became certainty—something serious 
was happening behind us in the darkness. 
Reaching over to my travelling companion with- 
out awakening our servants, I roused him from 
his slumbers and whispered that we were on 
the point of being attacked. 

It took us but a second to decide how to act. 
To awaken our soldiers before there was any 
immediate danger would have been suicidal, as 
they were just as likely to shoot us as our 
attackers. 

Drawing our revolvers from pockets in the 
side of our pillows, we slid noiselessly from our 


‘hammocks and, each taking a rifle, sought 


refuge behind two friendly trunks of trees, at 
the same, time striking a match to show our 
would-be attackers that someone was on the 
alert. 

As soon as the match was lighted the crack- 
ing of the undergrowth ceased, and a silence of 
some minutes ensued while we gazed anxiously 
into the thick, dark woods. Then we heard the 
noise of many feet tramping quickly over the 
fallen twigs and the breaking of undergrowth 
as objects rushed through it. For the moment 
we did not know whether it was an attack ora 
retreat, and it taxed our coolness not to fire 
blindly into the blackness in the hopes of hitting 
someone. But the noises finally grew fainter, 
and as we stood there, rifle in hand, the sound 
of the breaking twigs gradually died away in the 
distance. 

‘Vhe danger was over, but, needless to say, 
there was no more sleep for us that night. In the. 
morning we found traces of our fire having been 
relighted, and the tracks our would-be attackers 
had made in their detour through the forest to 
get behind our camp. We took good care, how- 
ever, not to let our chicken-hearted soldiers 
know of our nocturnal adventure, or they would 
have left us immediately. 

A few days afterwards we were informed that 
near this spot three Yucatecans had been mur- 
dered by bandits on the morning following our 
adventure, and later in our trip we learnt that to 
light a fire in front of a sleeping camp as a 
guide in making a detour through the forest is 
a well-known Indian method of surprise. 


(To be concluded.) 
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By W. Lacey Amy. 


«* The town that was born lucky” was the striking title applied by Rudyard Kipling to Medicine Hat, a 
little city in Western Canada that—to continue the great author's forceful description—possesses “all 


Hades for a basement.” | Medicine Hat, to be explicit, lies in the centre of a vast natural. 


area, with the 


result that every wheel that spins, every light and furnace, derives its energy from gas that is always ready 
at the turn of a tap, and which costs so little that the people leave their lights burning all day. Mr. Amy 
tells the romantic story of the first finding of gas, and describes the wonders of this fortunate city. 


UT on the prairie of Western Canada, 
with no town nearer than a hundred 
miles and only two within two 
hundred, and with not even a 
hamlet north or south for a hundred 
leagues, a small city of six thousand people lives 
its life, independent of the great world around 
it. Owning the whole of its public services, it 
possesses within itself the means of operation 

and a source of revenue that takes all the worry 
from municipal financing. 

Medicine Hat is a name that sticks i in one’s 
memory—as it did in Kipling’s when he made 
this city one of his five stops in his last visit to 
Canada. When that inventor of catchy phrases 


applied to Medicine Hat the title of “The town 
that was born lucky,” the citizens seized upon 
the phrase as the tribute of a famous man, and 
incorporated the term in all their publicity 
literature. 

The Kiplingesque sub-title —“ all Hades for a 
basement ”—is an appropriate description of the 
reason why Medicine Hat was “born lucky.” 
Underneath the whole city, and extending for 
miles in every direction so far as tests have been 
made, lies a vast sea of natural gas, otly 
awaiting tapping with a tiny pipe to light, heat, 
and operate anything that man requires. 

In that fortunate city of Medicine Hat every 
machine-wheel that spins, every light, every 
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stove and furnace and heater, derives its energy 
from a six inch pipe that is always ready at the 
turn of a tap. It is the only supply of power 
and light and heat that is independent of work- 
men, of strikes, of weather, of laws, of trusts ; 
that is as simple of operation to a child as to a 
man ; that carries with it no danger from in- 
attention or carelessness; and that is under 
perfect control every instant of the year. 

The discovery of natural gas in Medicine Hat 
is an interesting story. As far back as 1883 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, while boring for 
water at Carlstadt, a point about forty miles 
west of the city, came across the first gas, but 
no practical use was made of the small supply 
met with, other than to light and heat the 
section-house in the vicinity. Early in 1891 Sir 


William Van Horne, then president of the rail- 
way, lent to the city of Medicine Hat a drilling 
outfit for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there was coal within reach. When the drill 
had reached six hundred and sixty feet gas was 
struck, but the moisture in it necessitated more 
trouble in the matter of interception tanks than 
was profitable. In 1905, however, the city 
determined to dig deeper in the hope of 
securing a larger, drier flow. 

A by-law was passed to raise the necessary 
money. Medicine Hat was then only a town of 
a couple of thousand people, and the expenditure 
wa8 a terrible drain upon its finances. As the 
well sank deeper and deeper the fund grew 
smaller and smaller. The citizens and the 
members of the council gathered by the little 


pipe day by day and watched, with eagerness 
and foreboding, the drill drop—drop—drop 
within the pipe. But nothing came except a 
few little puffs of gas that promised nothing. 
Lower the drill sank; fewer grew the dollars. 
Finally the money was all gone, and the town 
was face to face with bankruptcy or a serious 
tax-rate. The councillors went home sadly, 
amid the mutterings of the people. 

That night a special secret session of the city 
officials was convened. ‘lhe treasurer held up 
an empty purse, and they knew well that not 
another cent could be drawn from the people. 
Into the earth had been sunk thousands of 
dollars that would return nothing, and the citi- 
zens threw the blame for the non-success of the 
venture on the officials. The well-driller begged 


General view of the city of Medicine Hat, ‘the town that was born lucky "’~Medicine Hat 
Froma 


for a few more feet. The mayor considered. 
Then, with the inspiration of a prophet, he 
turned his back on the legal technicalities and 
ordered the well-boring to proceed. Already it 
was down a thousand feet ; it was a terrible risk 
to spend more money, and illegal to boot, but 
he took the risk. 

Next morning the miracle happened. To 
this day they tell of it. At nine o’clock the 
citizens were electrified at the sight of the 
mayor, coatless and hatless, rushing from his 
harness-store up the centre of the road, vainly 
striving to overtake a workman in better 
training a hundred yards ahead. The citi- 
zens, scenting something unusual, joined in the 
chase. At the well everything was going up in 
the air. At just one thousand and ten feet a 
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terrific flow of dry gas nad been struck—a flow 
that registered when they got it under control a* 
hundred pounds pressure in eighteen seconds, a 
hundred and fifty pounds in forty seconds, two 
hundred and fifty pounds in one minute and 
twelve seconds. Their eyes began to bulge as 
the register ran up three hundred, four hundred, 
five hundred, and finally stopped at six hundred 
pounds to the square inch. That mayor is 
living yet; but he smiles when you ask him 
wHat would have been his chances of escape 
from the infuriated citizens, with one train a day 
out of Medicine Hat, if the gas had not come. 
That is merely one of the chances they take in 
the Canadian West? 

Now there are eighteen wells in all, of which 
ten are too shallow to escape the moisture and 


Four miles away the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
in the search for oil, met a pressure which their 
machines could not stem. With improved 
machinery they drilled thirty miles to the south- 
west, and there, at a depth of nineteen hundred 
feet, tapped an area that is producing no fewer 
than eight million cubic feet a day, at eight 
hundred pounds pressure. Inspired by Medicine 
Hat’s good fortune, every village and town within 
two hundred miles has jumped to the conclusion 
that it is located within the gas-fields, but no results 
worth mentioning have been met with in boring. 
Lethbridge sank a lot of money and obtained 
nothing. Calgary spent thousands of dollars 
and was rewarded with just enough gas to keep 
the men warm while they worked. Maple 
Creek is trying ; but Medicine Hat stands by, 


Photograph. 


are simply held in reserve, Five are in the 
hands of private owners, while the city draws its 
supplies from three deep wells. Another is 
being sunk by the authorities with the intention 
of striking the terrific flow that is known to exist 
at about two thousand feet. Of the private 
wells, one is owned by the Canadian Pacific» 
Railway, three by brick-yards on the outskirts of 
the city, and a shallow well belongs to a man 
who derives revenue by supplying all the houses 
in one block. The city will not allow him to 
cross the streets with his pipes, which would 
interfere with the civic monopoly. 

Gas has been- obtained every time a well has 
been sunk, proving that it does not lie in 
“pockets,” as is the case in the only other 


Canadian and all the United States areas. 
Vol. xxv.—48. 


owes much of its prosperity to the wonderful supply of natural gas that lies beneath it. 


warming its hands, working its machines, and 
chuckling at the vain efforts of its neighbours. 
From the wells within the city there can be 
drawn nine million feet every twenty-four hours, 
the capacities of the different wells varying from 


“two hundred thousand to three million cubic 


feet. In round figures this is equal to four 
hundred and fifty tons of anthracite coal per 
day. But nobody values coal there. Within a 
mile of the city it lies exposed along the river 
banks in seams ten feet wide, ready to be pulled 
out with pick and shovel. Mines that were 
started before the gas came closed down, and 
have reopened only lately, when the profits of 
shipping presented themselves. At the mines 
the rancher and farmer buy their coal for one 


dollar seventy-five cents a ton. 


N 
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The gas is supplied to the ordinary consumer 
at thirteen and a half cents a thousand feet, and 
to manufacturers a by-law provides that it must 
be sold for five cents. As a matter of fact, a 
manufacturer can secure it free. One large 
sewer-pipe plant which is being erected is having 
a well sunk for it at the city’s expense—a gift of 
about seven thousand dollars in the sinking 
alone. 

Low as is the price of the gas, the city is 


is that they are kept burning continually ; and 
when the tourist steps out on the railway plat- 
form in broad daylight and faces a row of lamps 
along the quarter-mile platform he wonders who 
forgot to turn them off. 

This waste has been the cause of much 
consideration on the part of the city, the Pro- 
vincial Government, and the owners of private 
wells. Influenced by the warnings of travellers, 
the Western Superintendent of the Canadian 


. where the gas-lampe barn night and day to save the expense of extinguishing them.“ 
From a Photograph. 


reaping an annual revenue of over forty-two 
thousand dollars, of which thirty-three thousand 
dollars is clear profit. Only three men are 
required to attend to the controllers and street 
lights and to read the meters, the remainder of 
the expense going to repairs. This revenue is 
placed to public account, with the result that 
the tax-rate is the lowest in Canada. 

The cheapness of the gas leads to extrava- 
gances that make gas-users in less-favoured parts 
raise their hands in horror. In the streets the 
gas burns day and night, as the city authorities 
do not see the necessity of paying the wages of 
a man to turn off and on taps that consume 
what costs nothing. It is of little use to reason 
thus with men who live in districts across the 
border which have been depleted of gas by 
sheer waste. But there is more in it than that. 
The greatest expense of up-keep is the cost of 
mantles, which are necessary to bring the best 
light from the gas-flame. ‘The expansion and 
contraction of mantles caused by the turning 
off of the street lights during the day would 
greatly increase the cost from breakages. So it 


Pacific Railway got down from his special train 
one day and ordered the station lights to be 
extinguished every morning. The railway owns 
its own gas well, and the innovation was to be 
an example to the city. The City Fathers only 
grinned. ‘Three days later the railway official, 
who had been in and out of the station several 
times during that period, boarded his train, 
leaving orders with the local superintendent to 
do as he pleased. ‘There had been no notice- 
able improvement in the local train service 
because a score fewer lights were burning, and 
the local expense had increased. 

Out at Dunmore, four miles east of the city, 
where the railway bored for oil and struck a 
flow of gas too strong to combat, the escaping 
millions were lighted to prevent accident. For 
months the country-side for miles around was 
never in darkness. The Board of Trade pre- 
tended to get excited over the waste of gas, and 
made several attempts to secure the interference 
of the Provincial authorities, who were not in 
session at the time. Before any coercion could 
be applied the railway cut off the fifty-foot 
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flame by capping the well. They then drilled a 
well thirty miles away, came across an eight- 
million-foot flow, and allowed it to throw an 
eighty-foot flame for several weeks, In the 
light of it a snap-exposure photograph of a 
barn half a mile distant was quite successful. 
Thousands of feet of gas hiss every day from 
faulty joints in the gas mains, many of which, in 
the outlying districts, are laid along the surface 
of the ground. In the houses it is easier to 
throw up a window than to turn off the tap, and 
lights burn over the entire house, many con- 
tinuing through the day under the belief that 
mantles cost more than gas. 

The cost of heating and lighting an eight- 
roomed house, even with all this private waste, 
is less than fifty dollars a year. With ordinary 
care it could be reduced to almost half that 
amount. A large hotel burns less than one 
dollars’ worth of gas a day in the coldest: 
weather, whereas the same hotel consumed six 
dollar’s worth of coal in the same time when 


something interfered with the gas flow. There 
is no handling of coal or ashes; a woman can 
manage the heating as well asa man. In many 
houses thermostats control the gas-tap so that 
from November to April nobody needs to 
approach the furnace. Families leave the city 
for a month’s vocation in mid-winter, with the 
gas blazing in the furnace, certain that nothing 


will have suffered when they return. The 
convenience of it all must be experienced to be 
appreciated. 

Of the use of gas the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has made a close study. Every piece 
of work in the large car-shops is carried on by 
gas—heating, lighting, riveting, power, smelting, 
welding, and so on. The engine fires are pre- 
pared with gas in a quarter of the time required 
for oil-firing. For this purpose a large U-shaped 
pipe, with many perforations, is thrown into the 
fireplace and the gas turned on, the blaze 
making a live bed of coals in a few minutes, 
and starting the steam at the same time. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in experiment- 
ing. Sand has been burned into glass in record 
time. The best-known engineers in the ser- 
vice have visited the Alberta City for the pur- 
pose of making the best use of the gas. With a 
view to experimenting for gas-run yard engines, 
an old engine was placed on a platform of 
revolving wheels, and for two weeks a prominent 


A comer of the Canadian Pacific Railway engine-shope, where all the work is carried on by means of éas. 
From a Photograph. 


engineer tested the value of natural gas as a pro- 
pelling power in the ordinary locomotive. The 
results were so satisfactory that it may not be 
long before the yard engines are fitted with 
gas-tanks. 

The most important use to which the gas has 
been put outside of the shops is in the train which 
runs down the Crow’s Nest branch from Medicine 
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Hat to Kootenay Landing, a distance of four there points of replenishment even a thousand 
hundred miles. The ordinary Pintsch gas-tanks miles apart the entire railway system would be 
are charged with natural gas at_ Medicine Hat, lighted by natural gas, with saving to the 


A newly-drilled well set on fire for the edification of visitors—It threw up a sixty-foot flame 


and consumed over two thousand feet of gas a minute. 
From a Photograph. 
and for the return run—eight hundred miles, company and greater comfort to the passengers. 
occupying a day and two nights—the supply is © The railway saves in its shops, by the use of 
amply sufficient, and the light a great improve- natural gas, more than sixty thousand dollars a 


ment on any other in use on the system. Were year. Valves and machinery are used in the 
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works to regulate the pressure from five hundred 
and fifty-seven pounds at the well, when every- 
thing is running, to eight ounces, as it is used 
in lighting and for various other purposes. 

The city itself has taken advantage of its 
opportunities. As has been said, every engine, 
every stove and furnace, every light, is gas- 
operated. Power costs through a gas-engine 
the ridiculous sum (at the five-cent rate) of only 
two dollars and ten cents per horse-power per 
year, and in powerful engines the cost is less. 
The wells in the city have a capacity equal to 
almost forty thousand horse-power. The water- 
works system is operated by two large English 
gas-engines, which require the employment of 
only two men for night and day service. A 
small engine is maintained in the office of 
the Publicity Commissioner, and power can 
be turned on in a moment. Around the 
top of the stand-pipe. one hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the lower town, a row of 
lights provides a beacon for forty miles around. 
Tourists are entertained by exhibitions of the 
use of gas. One of the illustrations shows a 
new gas-well lighted for the edification of a 
party of visitors—a blaze that shot up sixty feet 
into the air and consumed more than two thou- 
sand two hundred feet every minute it was 
permitted to burn. Experiments. have been 
undertaken to test the value of natural gas in 
replacing gasolene for automobiles. With only 
an ordinary tap as controller on the tank in the 
front of a car a speed of twelve miles an hour 
was obtained, at the trifling cost of a twentieth 
of a cent a mile. 


Several brick-yards around the city have their 
own wells, and irrigation schemes for market 
gardening on surrounding land are made possible 
by small gas-engines. When the Government 
undertook to push to completion in the winter 
time an eleven-hundred-foot steel bridge over 
the river, the city piped gas to the workmen, 
kept them warm, heated the rivets, and generally 
made work comfortable in terrible weather. 

The growth of the city has been slow, in 
spite of the presence of the greatest convenience 
and money-saver any city could possess. The 
reason for this is that the rancher has, until the 
past two years, held the surrounding lands for 
the wide ranges necessary for his herds. His 
persistent “knocking” of the district as farming 
land has retained for him miles of free ranch 
land, which the terms of his lease from the 
Government throw open for the homesteader at 
a couple of years’ notice. But the rancher has 
seen his day pass. Gradually he has been 
driven out by the cultivated quarter sections, 
until he has discovered the money he is losing 
by.missing his opportunities. He is now making 
the best of conditions by buying up section after 
section—not enough for ranging, but sufficient 
to sell to the settler at a profit that makes him 
a “booster” rather than a “knocker”; but 
Medicine Hat is now beginning to come into its 
own as the country settles. Villages are springing 
up in the surrounding districts, for the manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize that in power 
alone they can save sufficient on a small plant 
to pay for a migration to this wonderful yas 
city—“ the town that was born lucky.” 


A gas-well ignited at the Canadian Pacific Railway borings. 
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The Queen Mother’s Plot. 


By J. PeENNINCK. 


ILLustRATED By W. R. S. Stott. 


A story strangely reminiscent of Dumas’ account of the events which led to the poisoning of Charles IX. 

by the intriguing Queen. Mother, Catharine de’ Medici, but having its scene in Swaziland instead of France. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with the rative manners and customs, having spent a number of 
years at Machadodorp, Transvaal, as the representative of the Ermelo Railway Company. 


MATHARINE DE’ MEDICI, 
daughter-in-law, wife, and mother of 
a line of French kings, was an adept 
in the art of poisoning, ably assisted 
by her Court perfumer, René the 
Florentine, a master of secret Italian drugs. 

Her second son, Charles 1X., died of the 
effects of a drug intended for his cousin, Henry 
of Navarre, later Henry IV., King of France, 
who married Charles’s sister, Marguerite. 

By Catharine’s orders, an interesting book, 
illustrated with numerous hunting scenes, was 
laid on a table in an ante-chamber of the Louvre 
where Navarre was supposed to await the 
summons of King Charles. The leaves of this 
book were perfumed with a certain slow-acting 
poison, for which no antidote was known to 
exist, and were slightly pasted together, so that 
a moistening of the index finger would be 
required to turn the pages successfully. By 
doing this repeatedly the poison would com- 
municate with the lips, and a slow-poisoning 
process would follow.” ‘This was the means the 
Queen- Mother, with fiendish cunning, had 
contrived for getting rid of Navarre, and her 
commands as to the placing of the book were 
carried out to the letter. Unfortunately for the 
success of her evil scheme, however, the King 
went into the room to look for his cousin before 
the latter had arrived. The book caught his 
eye, and, being passionately fond of hunting, he 
at once became interested and deeply absorbed 
in its contents, turning over the pages from 
beginning to end. ‘Thus an avenging Fate 
doomed him to a death worse than he made 
thousands of his subjects suffer during the night 
of St. Bartholomew. 

This is Dumas’ version of the cause of the 
death of Charles IX. About three years ago a 
somewhat similar tragedy—as far as the inter- 
vention of an ambitious Queen-Mother and her 
poisoner was concerned—was enacted in the 
Royal Family of Swaziland, a country situated 
to the east of the Transvaal and formerly under 
the suzerainty of the South African Republic. 


A strange caravan was slowly moving from 
the interior of Swaziland toward the Umkoinali 
River to the north. 


First came a detachment of warriors, stern- 
looking and of splendid physique, marching in 
good order and now and then halting, at a word 
of command from their leader, to enable the 
main body to remain in touch with the vanguard. 

The advance guard was followed by a group 
of women, some carrying rolled-up mats on 
their heads and others earthenware vessels. 
They wore short skirts, while gaudy blankets 
were slung over their left shoulders. 

After them came a few young women and 
girls, each carrying a long cane. Their dresses 
were of a superior quality, and their wrists and 
ankles were adorned with glittering brass rings. 

A few paces in their rear trod a middle-aged 
woman. While the others were chatting and 
exchanging ‘remarks, this lone woman walked in 
dignified silence and was treated with great 
deference. At a respectful distance she was 
followed by two old men, both wearing thin iron 
rings on their heads—a mark of distinction 
indicating the rank of induna, or chief coun- 
cillor. 

The councillors in their turn were followed 
by four old women and half-a-dozen bearers,~ 
carrying bundles of: various sizes, while two 
black giants supported a sort of Sedan-chair on 
two long, slender bamboo poles. The rear of 
the procession was formed by another detach- 
ment of soldiers, fully armed, similar to the 
vanguard, but wearing mogchas of eland-skin. 
Furthermore, their shields were distinguished 
from the others by showing two white stripes, 
marking them as part of the Royal bodyguard. 

The middle-aged woman was Zulewa, the 
Queen-Mother of Swaziland, on her way to meet 
her son Buno and the Transvaal Commissioner. 
‘Tall and erect, and of a commanding figure and 
mien, Zulewa looked every inch the savage 
chieftainess. In her youth she must have 
been a girl of great beauty amongst her own 
people; and her large, liquid eyes and thick 
lips, while betraying cruelty and sensuality, 
expressed both dignity and pride. A_lion- 
skin partly covered her yellow robe, and a 
string of lustrous stones ylittered on her breast. 
In her right hand she held a long white 
cane. Indomitable will-power was her chief 
characteristic, and it was rumoured that she 
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had ruled her late husband, King Umbandine, 
with a tact which nearly always left her victor. 
Virtually she managed the country’s affairs to 
suit her own ambition, and she had given her 
consent to Buno’s visit to Pretoria only 
at the last moment, when she realized the 
uselessness of further objection. In order to 
prevent Buno from making a spectacular return 
into his dominions, however—which she feared 
would undermine her own authority—she had 
decided to travel to the frontier to meet him. 
She intended to return with her son to Ikanini, 
the capital of the kingdom, she, of course, taking 
precedence, and impressing the Commissioner 
as being the real ruler of Swaziland. The Royal 
power—which had been hers since she had 
become the late King’s favourite wife—should 
remain in her grasp, and as Queen-Mother 
nothing must efface her; so much she had 
determined. ‘Thus far her sway over Buno and 
her younger son,.Mimpo, kad been paramount, 
but she possessed sufficient shrewdness to fear 
the results of Buno’s trip to the outer world. 

Indulging in ambitious dreams, Zulewa passed 
on in a meditative mood, apparently without 
noticing that the captain of the vanguard had 
halted and now stood waiting for her, assegai 
uplifted, in token of salute. At last, observing 
his attitude, the Queen stopped and asked in a 
gentle tone of voice, “What do you want, 
Singano ?” 

The chief explained that a messenger from 
the King had arrived and craved leave to state 
his errand. The Queen nodded her.assent, and 
a moment later the runner prostrated himself 
before Zulewa. 

“Greeting, O Mother of the Black Calf,” he 
cried, when the Queen signified her willingness 
to listen, ‘The King, my master, has sent his 


dog in order to request thee to await the Son of: 
the Night at yonder river bank, at the time when - 


a new golden ball (sun) shall have conquered the 
gloom of darkness, and when the black cattle, thy 
slaves, shall rejoice to see their lord again.” 

“Thy master’s will is also my pleasure,” 
replied the Queen; “but inform the King that I 
shall not cross the river.” 

The messenger was still on his knees, pointing 
with one hand to the north to indicate the 
meeting-place. When ‘the Queen had finished 
her speech, the runner seemed to doubt the 
wisdom of returning with her defiant answer, 
but Zulewa, noticing his hesitancy, prevented 
possible remonstrance by adding an imperative 
“‘Hamba kawenne” (“ Away with thee ”). 

The man seemed as much afraid of the 


Queen as of Buno, and, after saluting by @ presence in the camp. 


touching his forehead with both palms, he 
hastily withdrew. As Singano still stood waiting 


“mud, 
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for further commands, Zulewa declared her 
intention to proceed to the Umkoinali River 
forthwith, and directed the chief to send soldiers 
in advance to prepare camp at some distance 
trom the stream. 

4 few hours later a single hut of stones and 
hastily and rudely constructed in the 
centre of the camp, sheltered the Queen and 
her favourite attendant, a girl named Malani. 
With the exception of a couple of sentries, the 
whole of the warriors and womenfolk were fast 
asleep. 

The Queen was resting at full length on a 
couch of deerskins. She did not move, but, 
with her eyes wide open, lay watching a ray-of 
moonlight which had stolen past the blanket 
that served as a curtain to screen the doorway. 

Malani was lying on a mat in the opposite 
corner asleep. Suddenly the Queen seemed to 
detect an unfamiliar sound—a soft clicking such 
as might be caused by the slight contact of two 
bones or the rattle of a snake.. However, she 
gave no outward ‘sign, neither of unrest nor 
expectation, and retained the same position...” 

A few moments before this incident . took 
place a dark form had slowly and cautiously 
risen from the ground near the spot where the 
old indunas were resting. The man, for so he 
proved to be, seemed to be the only person 
awake, and, after carefully glancing around, he 
stepped across the nearest sleeper. Treading 
softly, he began to make his way toward the 
centre of the camp, where the Queen’s hut stood 
out in bold relief in the clear moonlight. 

This night-prowler was Warakini, the chief 
Court physician and doctor of witchcraft to 
the Queen-Mother. Buno distrusted him, and 
as a boy used to sneer at him and throw his 
light assegai at the magician, whom he once 
came near killing. Since that time Warakini 
had hated the boy-King with all the ferocity of 
his nature, although he well understood how to 
disguise his feelings under a mask of humility. 
He had attached himself to the Queen-Mother’s 
service, at first unostentatiously, but later more 
openly, and soon he had made himself almost 
indispensable to the proud woman. 

Zulewa, vain and superstitious, fell an easy 
victim to Warakini’s wiles and flatteries. 

Unbeknown to the Queen, the witch-doctor 
had followed her all day. It was absolutely 
imperative for him to witness the reunion 
between mother and son in order to regulate his 
own conduct and advice, which latter would 
depend on the attitude displayed by the real 
and nominal heads of the realm; hence his 
It was his business and 
interest to keep the Queen in power by fair 
means or foul. 
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** He grasped the luckless magician by the throat.” 
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Warakini wore a double chain of crocodile- 
teeth around his neck, and, notwithstanding his 
caution, he could not prevent these ornaments 
making the slight noise which had reached the 
Queen’s ears. 

Nearing the entrance of the hut, he was on 
the point of lifting the curtain when, without 
any warning, he received a severe blow on the 
back of his head, which well-nigh stretched him 
senseless. His assailant poised his assegai_ in 
the air, preparatory to stabbing Warakini to death. 

Realizing the danger of being mistaken for 
an assassin, the witch-doctor informed the guard 
who had so unexpectedly attacked him of his 
name and errand. Evidently, however, the 
soldier neither knew nor believed him, for he 
grasped the luckless magician by the throat in 
order to dispatch him without further ado. 
Just then a voice, issuing from the hut, 
arrested his hand and saved the wizard’s life. 

Distinctly and commandingly the — sentry 
heard: “Come to me in my hut, Warakini,” 
and, recognizing the Queen’s voice, he silently 
released the battered medicine-man and withdrew 
hastily into the shadow of the hut. 

The magician entered the hut erect, but as 
soon as the curtain dropped behind him he fell 
on his knees and touched the earth with his 
forehead. 

The Queen motioned him to sit down, 
demanding to know the reason of his presence 
in the camp. 

“Last night I had a vivid dream, O Mother 
of the Royal Brood,” exclaimed Warakini, “and, 
having studied the fitful lights (stars), which 
guide the footsteps of your departed warriors in 
the land of plenty (heaven), I have hastened to 
warn you that the bad spirit of your race is now 
in the ascendant, and that you mus! jealously 
guard your authority, lest the eldest male of 
your house put you aside.” 

An angry flash of the dark eyes told Warakini 
how dangerous it might prove if his predictions 
ever should fail to come true, but the tone of 
the voice in which Zulewa bade him go and 
watch over her destiny was as calm and impera- 
tive as ever. 

“ Your faithful slave obeys you, O Star of the 
Night,” replied Warakini, and with a low bow he 
departed. 

After he had gone the Queen sank back on 
her couch, meditating over the wizard's _pre- 
dictions. Should she follow his subtle hint and 
guard her power at any cost and sacrifice, or 
leave her son alone and be satisfied with a 
woman’s part? Supposing Warakini played her 
false, and went to the King in order to warn 
him against her machinations and court favour 


with the new power? 
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Softly she clapped her hands, and almost 
immediately the curtain was lifted noiselessly, 
and‘the guard stationed outside stood Lefore 
her, silent, immovable, his assegai uplifted in 
salute. 

“Tell your captain to have Warakini watched 
without his suspecting it, and, moreover, to 
prevent him from leaving the camp,” com- 
manded the Queen; and, without answering, 
the soldier saluted and went out. But Warakini 
did not attempt to leave the camp, and the next 
morning saw him standing behind the Queen, 
watching a rapidly increasing cloud of dust on 
the opposite road, which, with a long sweep, 
turned toward the river. 

Soon afterwards a man came into view, 
running toward the stream. Without the 
slightest hesitation he plunged into the river 
and safely reached the nearer shore. 

Falling on his knees before the Queen, he 
awaited her pleasure. Having received per- 
mission to speak, he repeated the message of 
the first runner, containing the King’s request 
that his mother would meet him on the opposite 
bank. 

As before, Zulewa declined to ¢ross, sending 
the man back with a curt refusal. 

When, shortly after, Buno and his escort, 
accompanied by the ‘Transvaal Commissioner, 
rode down the slope, he halted at the river edge. 

‘The young King had réceived the Queen’s 
defiant answer, and was terribly angry. | He 
would have ordered his guards to carry his 
mother across by force had not Zulewa tactfully 
altered her mind before Buno had the oppor- 
tunity of showing his authority. 

After the second messenger had left, Warakini, 
foreseeing serious complications, had induced 
the Queen to reconsider her decision, whereupon 
Zulewa called the captain of her escort and gave 
him a short command. 

In obedience thereto the guards waded into 
the river, fully accoutred, and formed two parallel 
lines. Fortunately at that spot the stream was 
not over five feet deep, and all the soldiers could 
touch bottom. 

Their assegais were now laid across opposite 
shoulders and held in place with one hand, while 
the other grasped the shields, which were placed 
on top of the spears. The centre men stood 
erect, while the outer men were kneeling, half on 
land, half in the water. A bridge of shields was 
thus formed, and, when all the soldiers were in 
their appointed places, Zulewa walked across 
the river in slow and stately fashion over the 
shoulders of her warriors. 

A crisis was thus averted, and the Queen, 
while following her son’s request, had neverthe- 
less acted throughout in a manner befitting her 
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stately fashion over the shoulders of her warriors." 
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high rank, thereby winning the admiration of 
the assembled soldiers, always ready to magnify 
ingenious and spectacular daring. 

When the Queen stepped ashore, Buno 
said shortly, ‘‘ Return as you came, O mother of 
mine, after the King has preceded you, as is but 
fit.” He added, with a sneer, “ Modote (boy) 
Mimpo will look after you.” The latter, who 
hereto had kept himself in the background, now 
joined his mother, and together they stood 
watching Buno dashing through the river. 

Arrived at the opposite shore, the young 
King never once looked back, but galloped off, 
his escort close at his heels. 

During the whole of this curious interview 
the Queen had not spoken one word to her 
eldest son, but stood gazing after him with a 
strange, cat-like look in her eyes. ‘hen she 
slowly recrossed the river in the same manner 
as before, followed by Mimpo. 

Everybody felt that Buno had slighted his 
mother, and those in the Queen’s confidence 
knew that Zulewa would never forgive a public 
affront. 

After that fateful day Buno became more and 
more domineering and despotic, and at last the 
inherited cruelty and sensuality of his race 
broke bounds. His mother’s authority over 
him had vanished entirely, and one morning, 
meeting her by chance, he angrily told her to 
keep out of his way and threatened to exile her. 

That same night Warakini crawled into the 
Queen-Mother’s kraal, and a long conference 
ensued, 

-. Two days afterwards the King returned from 
a successful hunt after big game, and, entering 
his kraal, saw a large calabash, filled with rtyzala 
(Kaffir beer), standing in the corner of his hut. 
Being tired and thirsty, he ordered his attendant 
to bring the bowl to him. 

After drinking the greater part of its contents 
he put the bowl down with the remark: “That 
drink is very strong.” Almost immediately after- 
wards Buno fell asleep—never to wake again. 
‘The attendant, the only witness of this incident, 
thinking the King asleep, left the hut. The 
next day he was found with his skull crushed in, 
the body having been left in an unused storage- 
place. 

When, about two hours afterwards, the young 
Queen Uliki—Buno’s favourite wife—entered 
the Royal abode, Buno was stone-dead. 

The Queen uttered a fearful shriek, and 
guards and attendants rushed into the kraal. 
But nobody could tell who had put the calabash 
of z¢ywala in the King’s hut. 

The Queen-Mother, notified of the death of 
her son, at once assumed her former authority 
and ordered everyone to retire, she and her 


young favourite, Malani, remaining alone in 
the hut with the body of the dead King. 

When everything had quieted down the 
Queen directed Malani to summon Singano, 
captain of her bodyguard. 

When the chief appeared he was instructed to 
conduct Warakini into the Queen’s presence 
forthwith, and himself to remain within call. 
When Warakini entered he prostrated himself 
before the Queen, but Zulewa ignored his greet- 
ing, and, pointing an accusing finger at the 
Royal couch, said, impressively :— 

“You have served me but too well, black 
wizard, but you have forfeited your life by 
slaying your lord, and he one of the Royal 
brood.” 

“T will atone,O mighty Queen, but spare 
your unworthy servant’s life,” cried the witch- 
doctor, kissing the hem of the Queen’s white 
robe. “It was by your own desire.” 

“You lie, slave!” replied the Queen, celdly. 
“Tt was at your own suggestion; you told me 
it was the will of the great yellow assegai 
(lightning). You have committed sacrilege by 
slaying a son of the Royal house, and, as you 
well know, no man may live after lifting a 
hand against kis master. Because you have 
fulfilled my behests faithfully, however, you 
shall choose between your own poison and 
Singano’s assegai. Make your choice quickly, 
and die as a Swazi warrior should.” 

“So be it, Mother of the Earth,” answered 
Warakini, rising to his feet; “your dog obeys 
you for the last time. In the New Land I will 
await your coming and give you greeting. Hear 
my last prophecy, O Queeri! Your other son 
will be like wax in your hands. Farewell, Royal 
mistress !” 

And, firmly grasping the calabash, the witch- 
doctor emptied its remaining contents. 

A strange calm seemed to encompass him, 
and all his fear had gone from him. Placing 
the bowl on the ground, he bowed low to the 
Queen and, without further speech, left the hut. 

“Come hither, Singano,” called Zulewa, and, 
when the latter knelt before her, she commanded 
him to report the death of Warakini as soon as 
it should occur. Then, followed by her com- 
panion, she returned to her own abode. 

The next day Buno was buried with great 


* pomp, amidst loud lamentations, and that same 


night the land was ablaze with huge fires to light 
the King’s way to the Land Above. The un- 
fortunate Warakini was interred secretly, as soon 
as Buno’s funeral was over. 

Mimpo became King in name, under his 
mother’s tutelage, and — perhaps luckily for 
himself — never attempted to dispute her 
authority. 
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“When the young Queen Uliki entered the Royal abode, Buno was stone-dead.”* 
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Showing how a cowboy, having imbibed too much whisky, started ‘shooting up” a New 
Mexican town, thereby putting the sheriff upon his track and taking the first step along 
a downward path which ended in his own outlawry and death. 


HEN I first went to live at Seven 
Rivers, New Mexico, in the ’nineties, 
I thought that I had selected a nice 
quiet little place, but I very soon 
found out that it had the well-merited 

reputation of being one of the most lawless spots 
in the Far West. ‘This was in spite of its small 
size, for even in this out-of-the-way region its 
pretensions to rank as a town were of the 
slightest. Nine small buildings, in fact, com- 
prised the entire village, including, of course, the 
inevitable drinking saloon, where the consump- 
tion of large quantities of raw spirit—otherwise 
“tangle-foot ”— resulted, periodically, in out- 
bursts of rioting and “gun-play” that kept the 
peacefully-inclined citizens in a perpetual state 
of uneasiness. Seven Rivers lies right in the 
heart of a cattle-rearing country, without another 
settlement for twenty-five miles, and was, there- 
fore, at all times likely to be raided by cowboys 
from the neighbouring ranches seeking a little 
excitement. And a cowboy loaded up with 
liquor can glways be relied on to make things a 
trifle too exciting for most people. What with 
the cowboys, the wandering cattle “rustlers,” 
and horse-thieves always to be found hanging 
round the frontier towns and ranches, there was 
no need to go far to look for trouble. 

I had not been long in Seven Rivers before I 
had a practical illustration of the utter reckless- 
ness of the cowboy when whisky has got the 
better of him. A number of them had camped 
near the river, and in the afternoon they all 
trooped into the town. Swarming into the 
saloon, they at once started “drinks round,” 
continuing the process until they were all ina 
pretty lively state. ‘lhe moving $pirit was a 
cowboy named Jeff Kent, who was well known 
in Seven Rivers, and who suddenly brought 
matters to a head by drawing his revolver and 
firing six shots in rapid succession through the 
ceiling. Some of the men in the saloon, seeing 
that there was likely to be trouble, quietly 
slipped out of the place, while those who 
remained endeavoured to persuade Kent to stop 
drinking. His answer was to demand another 
“go” of whisky from the saloon-keeper, who 
dared not refuse him. Gulping it down, he 
lurched through the door and proceeded to 
“shoot up the town.” 


At this interesting stage of the proceedings I 
happened to be crossing over to the post-office, 
just opposite, when Jeff Kent made his appear- 
ance, revolver in hand. 

Bang went his six-shooter, and a bullet kicked 
up the dust close to my heels. Needless to 


, say, I did not stop to argue with him, but 


quickly took refuge in the post-office while Jeff 
started off round the town, firing at everybody 
he met. I do not think he meant to hit anyone, 
but only to frighten them, and his bullets went 
so close that he certainly succeeded most 
effectively in doing sp. It would have gone 
hard, however, with any man he came across 
against whom he had a grudge. 

I was sorry to see Jeff Kent breaking out in 
this way, for he was quite a nice fellow when in 
anormal condition. He was a fine, tall, good- 
looking man, and quite a favourite with the girls 
at the dances that were occasionally given at 
the neighbouring ranches. In fact, there was 
one to be held that very evening about five miles 
out, to which he had been invited. Few men 
could draw a six-shooter quicker than Jeff Kent, 
and as it took very little to provoke him he was 
looked upon as a dangerous customer. One or 
two of his escapades had already brought him 
under the notice of the sheriff of the county, 
who, it was well known, was only waiting a 
favourable opportunity to teach him a lesson. 

Keeping up a terrific fusillade Jeff soon had 
the whole place cleared of people, for the news 
at once went round that he was up to his old 
tricks again and there was danger in the air. 

When there was nobody left to serve as a 
target the cowboy returned to the saloon, where, 
to the alarm of the helpless proprietor, he con- 
tinued to drink, only one other man, a friend of 
Kent’s, remaining in the place. 

A little while afterwards, looking out of the 
post-office door, I saw him, to my horror, coming 
straight across the road, pistol in hand. 

“Look out; here he comes!” I cried to 
P——, the postmaster, and at the same time I 
stowed as much of my person as I could behind 
some boxes. Jeff staggered in, an evil look on 
his face, and, in a voice that clearly showed that 
he would take no refusal, demanded, “ A box of 
cartridges for my ‘45 Colt, and lively about it, 
old ’un, for I’m in a (mighty hurry.” He 
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emphasized his remark with a flourish of his 
weapon. 

P—— knew his man, and very promptly went 
behind the counter, ostensibly looking for the 
calibre Kent had ordered. 

“Afraid I ain't got any that size, Jeff,” he 
remarked, and then, in response to a volley of 
oaths, he searched again, and finally 
handed over a box, with which the 
cowboy returned to the saloon with 
evident satisfaction. 

After he had gone P——- turned 
to me with a grin. “I’ve given 
him a size smaller,” he remarked, 
“so they won’t do much damage, 
but he’s too far gone to notice 
the difference.” 


** He brought out a handful of cartridges and threw them on to the top of the red-hot stove.” 


It was now quite late in the evening, and, as I 
was getting hungry, I went over to a small adobe 
house where I usually had my meals. The 
place appeared to be deserted, but when I went 
round to the back door and knocked I found 


“gor 


that three out of the four women who lived in 
Seven Rivers had locked themselves up in a 
small room for safety. They were all terribly 
frightened, and were very glad to see me. I 
managed to pacify them and got them to cook 
me something to eat. After supper they im- 
plored me to find out where Kent had gone to, 


for they were all 
so scared that they 
dared not venture 
out of doors; so 
I set out ona tour 
of investigation. 
It was quite 
dark and there 
was nobody 
about, as most of 


the people had gone to the dance. The only 
sign of life was in the saloon, where the lights 
shone out brightly. Walking up to the door, 
I peeped in cautiously. 


“ Halloa! 


Come in!” the proprietor called 
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out, catching sight of me, and, although I cer- 
tainly did not want to do so, I could not very 
well refuse, and in I went. There, in the 
centre of the room, was Jeff Kent, sitting in 
front of the iron heating stove, with his head 
on his breast, apparently dozing. 

Kent’s friend was 
quietly that he had had a terrible time with 
him, particularly when he tried to get on his 
horse and ride out to the dance. I was invited 
to take a seat near the stove, which was piled up 
with wood and red,hot, and round which we sat 
in silence. Suddenly Kent, who was sitting 
opposite to me, jumped up and demanded more 
whisky. This time the bar-keeper, who had for- 
tunately taken possession of the cowboy’s revolver, 
refused to give him any. Jeffs rage was terrible, 
and in an ungovernable outburst of fury he 
plunged his hand into his pocket, brought out a 
handful of cartridges, and threw them on the 
top of the red-hot stove! 

We were all on our feet in an instant, and as, 
personally, I had had quite enough of Jeff Kent 
for one day, I made for the door, followed by 
the other two men. Before I could even open 
it, however, the bullets were flying all over the 
place, and the explosions of the cartridges 
sounded like a miniature battle in progress. 
Fortunately, none of us were hit, which was 
little short of miraculous, -as the room was quite 
a small one. How it was that Jeff Kent himself 
escaped is a mystery to me, for he stood close 
up to the stove all the time, piling on cartridges 
until his stock was exhausted. After this last 
mad act of folly he quietened down, and a little 
later on in the evening, when I looked in at the 
bar-room window, I saw him stretched at full 

-length on the floor, sleeping soundly. 

Early the next morning the sheriff, Charlie 
Perry, one of the bravest men I ever knew, who 
had got wind of the affair, arrived at Seven Rivers 
to arrest Jeff Kent on the charge of “shoot- 
ing up the town” and for carrying a revolver. 
The latter offence was a serious one, accordiag 
to the laws of the country, and was punishable 
by a very heavy penalty. Most of the cowboys, 
of course, carried weapons, but they were careful 
to keep them concealed. Occasionally an officer 
would hold up a man and search him for firearms, 
but it was a very risky thing to do, for if the 
cowboy managed to “draw” first the sheriff 
stood a very poor chance of his life. But an 
open display of firearms and reckless shooting 
would put any sheriff on his mettle. In this case, 
however, Charlie Perry missed his man, for Jeff 
Kent’s friends managed to get him out of the 
town before the sheriff’s arrival. Although he 
called out a deputy and went after him, the 
cowboy had a long start and got clean away. 


there, and he told me‘ 
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The next we heard of Jeff Kent was at Fort 
Sumner, about a hundred miles up country. 
There he shot a man who tried to arrest him, 
but again got clean away from the pursuing 
sheriffs. After this he was, of course, outlawed, 
and disappeared altogether for several months. 

Then, in an amazing fit of bravado, he turned 
up again at Seven Rivers, hanging about the 
town and slinking in furtively at night to drink 
with his old friends. 

His presence, needless to say, acted like a red 
rag toa bull upon Perry. He was at Roswell, 
sixty miles up the valley, when the news reached 
him, but he immediately called on a deputy to 
ride with him to Seven Rivers. 

I happened one night to be sitting in the 
post-office store talking with several of the 
stockmen and cowboys from the neighbouring 
ranches, when .in walked Jeff Kent. His out- 
burst of lawlessness had certainly not improved 
his appearance ; he looked haggard and worn, 
and his bloodshot eyes had in them the restless 
look of a hunted animal. He appeared, how- 
ever, in no wise concerned about his misdeeds, 
and carried himself with a jaunty air, greeting 
the company as though nothing at all had 
happened. Nobody made any reference to past 
affairs, and we had been talking quite casually 
for some time when a footstep was heard outside 
and Charlie Perry appeared in the doorway. 
The sheriff was absolutely taken by surprise at 
finding himself confronted by his man, for he 
had just come in after his long ride and had 
simply called at the post-office to make inquiries, 
but without a moment’s hesitation he whipped 
out his revolver and, covering Kent, exclaimed, 
“Hands up, Jeff!” 

“All right, Charlie,” replied the cowboy, and 
his hands went skyward. 

Perry then called to his deputy, who was 
tying up the horses, and told him to search the 
prisoner. The deputy came inside, and in- 
cautiously walked in between Kent and Perry. 
This gave the desperado his opportunity, and 
he immediately grabbed his revolver and fired 
point-blank at the deputy, who was too surprised 
for the moment to draw his own weapon, while 
Perry was unable to fire for fear of hitting his 
companion. Kent at once closed with the 
deputy, pulling the trigger of his six-shooter 
as he did so, and then fired over him 
at the sheriff, who fell backwards on to the 
floor, apparently killed outright. The deputy 
also fell, evidently badly hit, but, dodging 
behind some boxes, he pluckily continued to 
fire at Kent, who returned shot for shot. All 
the other men in the place, including myself, 
were unarmed, and so unable to render any 
assistance, and we all sought what protection 
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we could find, knowing quite well that any 
sign on our part of taking a hand in the fight 
would be immediately followed by a shot from 
the infuriated cowboy. So we did the only thing 
possible, and lay quiet. 

Having, as he thought, killed both men, Kent 
ran to the door. Just as he reached it Charlie 
Perry, to my utter astonishment, coolly sat up 


“He fired over him at the sheriff, who fell backwards.” 


and, taking deliberate aim at the flying figure, 
shot him through the back. The sheriff had 
been momentarily dazed by the cowboy’s bullet, 
which had ploughed an ugly furrow along his 
scalp, but he had retained his senses, and know- 
ing that his only chance lay in feigning death— 
for the slightest movement would have drawn 
Kent’s fire on him again—he awaited his chance 
of a decisive shot at the outlaw. His bullet, how- 
ever, did not bring Jeff Kent down, for he took 
a flying leap into the darkness and disappeared. 
Perry was on his feet in an instant, but very 
wisely decided not to follow up his man, knowing 
quite well that it would have been absolutely 
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foolhardy to risk running into an ambush in the 
blackness of the night. Moreover, as he grimly 
declared, he knew that Kent was too badly hit 
to go far. We then turned our attention to the 
unfortunate deputy, who was lying unconscious 
on the floor We did all we could for him, but 
his case was hopeless from the first, and he 
expired in a few hours. 


Early the next morning Jeff Kent was dis- 
covered lying in the house of a friend of his 
close by. He was dying. It appears that he 
had rushed in and collapsed immediately he got 
inside the door, gasping out as he did so, “ I’ve 
killed the sheriff; I’m sorry for the other one, 
but I was forced to do it.” 

He was told later on that the deputy was 
dead, but that Perry was alive and unhurt, and 
this so enraged him that, although he was 
sinking fast, he made a desperate effort to get 
out of bed and go after the sheriff, byt fell back 
exhausted and died soon after. And that was the 
end of Jeff Kent, a plucky fellow gone wrong. . 
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The execution of s Chinese criminal. 


(Photograph. 


The author writes: “Ning Wo told me this one night when seated on the left bank of the Pahang. 

River, in the Malay Peninsula. Not having been a witness to the events related I cannot vouch for 

the truth of it; but having lived for so long amongst Asiatics, and having seen and heard so 

many marvellous things concerning them, I have ceased to be sceptical. I therefore give my verdict 
in favour of it being true.” 


T was my custom to make a tour 
every month through some part of 
the State in which I was responsible 
for law and order, and as that State 
was many square miles in extent I 
had an almost endless choice of directions to 
choose from. I usually took a week or ten 
days for a tour, and these journeyings were 
quite the pleasantest part of my life as a police 
officer in the Malay Peninsula. 

On this special occasion I had travelled all 
day down the Pahang River, and early in the 
afternoon had arrived at the borders of my 
district. There was abundance of game in the 
vicinity, both large and small, and I] deter- 
mined to ‘combine business with pleasure and 
stay there two or three days. 

I therefore ordered a rather more elaborate 
encampment to be made than the usual one- 
night arrangement, and in a couple of hours my 
six Malay boatmen had built me a hut of split 


bamboos, floor included, roofed with attap palm- 
leaves ; also a larger one for my following. 

My entourage consisted of the aforesaid six 
boatmen, my Malay orderly, Beedin, my Chinese 
cook, and Ning Wo—a Chinaman who was 
ostensibly my servant, but in reality my private 
detective. Dinner over, I was sitting in an 
ancient and most comfortable canvas camp-chair 
enjoying a cup of coffee and a cigarette. An 
almost full moon made other light superfluous. 

The boatmen had departed to the village 
about half a mile away, where, from certain 
unmistakable sounds, I could tell that a wayong, 
or theatrical performance, was being held. The 
cook had likewise departed, without doubt to 
gamble, and I was alone in camp except for 
Beedin and Ning Wo, who were seated on the 
sand talking some ten yards from me. 

I paid no attention to their conversation, for 
I was listening to something far more interesting 
—the sounds of a jungle at night. As I had 
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been paddled down the river in the afternoon I 
had noticed a backwater on the opposite bank 
some few hundred yards from camp; it was 
just the spot where all the beasts would come 
to drink, and I was expecting to hear every 
moment the commotion caused by a tiger 
springing on some luckless stag or pig, and the 
rustling of the undergrowth as the remainder of 
the herd rushed back into the jungle. The 
men’s voices grated on the silence, and I was on 
the point of telling them to stop talking when I 
heard Beedin say :— 

“That is a fool’s talk.” 

“Tt is true,” replied Ning Wo, indignantly, 
raising his voice as all Chinamen do when in 
heated argument. His feelings were evidently 
hurt at his word being doubted. 

“But how can that be?” continued Beedin. 
“You are alive now, so how could you have 
been executed, unless you are a ‘hantu’ 
(ghost) ?” 

“No, I am not a ‘hantu’ and I am alive 
now,” said Ning Wo; “nevertheless, I saw my- 
sel£ executed on the execution ground at Nan 
Chang.” 

‘Then you are a magician, and I should like 
to hear the story,” replied Beedin, in a lordly 
manner. : 

Ning Wo, I knew, had experienced many 
weird things in his life, some of which he had 
told me, and all of them were worth listening 
to; but this one bade fair to out-Herod the 
others, and I decided I should like to hear it 
also. My friend the tiger could wait. 

““What is that you two are talking about?” 
T said. 

“Ning Wo is either a fool or he thinks I am, 
Tuan,” replied Beedin. “He says he was once 
executed.” 

“T said I saw myself executed,” put in 
Ning Wo, quietly. 

“I should like to hear that story,” I said. 
“ Come nearer and tell me.” 

He came, and at a sign from me squatted 
Oriental-like on his heels in front of me. Beedin, 
with the true instinct of a native gentleman, had 
tisen also, and was quietly walking away, as I 
had not addressed him. 


“Beedin,” I said, “you have my permission 


to remain.” 

With that he stood behind my chair, refusing, 
though without saying so, to sit while 1 was 
taking part in the conversation. 

“Now, Ning Wo, let us have your story.” 

“ Does the Tuan remember the first time he 
saw me?” said the Chinaman, commencing, 
Asiatic-like, with a question. 

I nodded. Some eighteen months before he 
had been arrested for beirfg in a house at mid- 


night, and, as he would not give any account 
of himself, I had to charge him with being there 
on felony intent. 

“T was looking for Kim Leong,” he continued. 
“T had been following him for three years 
and believed he was in that house, but I was 
mistaken.” 

“Who might Kim Leong have been, and why 
did you want to meet him?” I asked. 

“That is my story, Tuan. If I had found 
him I meant to kill him.” 

There was no mincing matters with Ning Wo. 
He stated his intentions as calmly and plainly 
as if he had said he intended having a quiet 
smoke with the gentleman in question. I 
wondered if it were my duty to take any action 
in the matter; but, after all, I couldn’t do any- 
thing, for Ning Wo had not killed the man, and 
I suppose everyone is entitled to his likes and 
dislikes. So I told him to go ahead ; and here 
is his story. 


The Tuan has been very good to me; he 
has been my father and my mother, and I have 
told him many things about myself. He knows 
that I was trained as a thief when I was a boy, 
and that when I became a man I joined one of 
the many gangs of robbers in China and learnt 
most of their secrets. The Tuan remembers 
how I helped him to capture the gang which 
used the marked bamboo. 

Now in China there are many clans; some 
large and powerful, some small, but everyone in 
the part I come from belongs to a clan, and 
every clan is like one big family. The clans 
are always fighting with each other, and very 
often people are killed. 

One day my clan had a big fight with another 
and several on both sides were killed, amongst 
them my brother, Lim So ; he was not my real 
brother, but we always called each other such. 
The man who killed him was Kim Leong. 

Now I ought to have waited for Kim Leong 
and just killed him, but like a fool I sent him a 
message saying I intended to do so. Of course, 
he kept out of my way, and that led to all the 
trouble I got into. 

One day, about two months after this fight, 
the gang I belonged to planned a robbery in a 
small town called Nan Chang. The man we 
were going to rob was known to be rich, and it 
seemed a very simple thing to enter the house 
and rob it. 

There were seven of us, and one by one we 
went to the town during the day and remained 
in different tea-houses and opium shops; we 
met about midnight at the man’s house, which 
we easily entered. ’ 

One of us had learnt where all the money and 
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valuables were kept, and he and another went to 
that part for them, while the remainder of us 
kept guard over the other part of the house in 
case any of the coolies should come. 


“One of the men hit him on the head with a stick.” 


Everything would have gone all right, but the 
towkay (master) suddenly woke up, and finding 
two men in his room he gave a shout. Before 
he could do so a second time one of the men 
hit him on the head with a stick and he fell 
down. They then took all they could find and 
joined the rest of us. 

I was told to remain till the last, and when 
the others had all gone to follow, closing the 
door after me; it would never do to leave a 
door open at night in a Chinese town, Tuan, 
for if anyone saw it it would at once arouse 
suspicion, and we wanted to get clear away 
without any delay. If an alarm were given this 
might be impossible. 

I closed the door, and was leaving the house 
when I came face to face with aman. It was 
a moonlight night, but he had his back to the 
light and I did not recognize him. He stopped 
for a few seconds looking at me, and then ran 
up an alley-way. That did not surprise me, as 
everyone is frightened of everyone else in China 
at night. Why, Tuan? Because no one trusts 
anyone else. 

Singly we returned to the town where we all 
lived, and the next day we divided the proceeds 
of the robbery, and 
1 thought no more 
of it. About four 
or five days later, 
however, the tipau 
—the head - man 
of the ward in 
which I lived, and 
where I worked in 
a shop — arrested 
me and took me 
to the jail. 

I asked what I 
had done and why 
I was arrested, but 
the tipau said I 
would hear when 
I was taken before 
the-magistrate. I 
wondered if it was 
in connection with 
the robbery at 
Nan Chang; but 
then how was it 
none of the rest 
of the gang had 
been arrested? I 
could not have 
been any better 
known than any 
of the others. 

I was not 
brought before the 
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magistrate for three days, and during that time 
I was nearly starved, for I was only given about 
a handful of cooked rice each day. 

Finally I was made to kneel before the magis- 
trate, who said I was accused of having robbed 
and murdered a man at Nan Chang a few nights 
previously. I protested that I knew nothing 
about it and had never heard of the man or his 
death, but the magistrate shouted :— 

“ Let the witness bear testimony.” 

Out of the crowd came Kim Leong, and ‘he 
also knelt down in front of the magistrate. He 
then said that on the night in question he was 
going home late from an opium shop when he 
saw me come out of the murdered man’s house, 
and that he wondered what I was doing there 
at that time of night, for he knew I lived ata 
town sixty li (about twenty miles) away. So it 
was Kim Leong whom I had seen as I left the 
house ; it was his word against mine, with no 
other witnesses, and I knew my fate was sealed, 
and instead of my killing him he would get me 
killed. He was clever. 

The Tuan does not know the law of China? 

It is ruled as if it were a big family or a lot of 
big families, and everyone is responsible for the 
actions of someone else. If a man commits a 
_crime and he is not caught, the head of his 
family or some relation is arrested and kept in 
jail till the man himself-is forthcoming. The 
head of every family is responsible personally 
for every member of it; the tipau is personally 
responsible for everything which goes on in his 
ward or village, whether he could possibly know 
it or not. And the magistrate is responsible for 
all that goes on in his district; if a crime goes 
undetected, he gets punished. The Tuan can 
therefore see that if a murder has been com- 
mitted the magistrate, in self-defence, has to 
convict someone of it. 

It was no use my protesting my innocence ; 
the man had been found murdered and the 
house had been robbed. Kim Leong had said 
he had seen me come out of the house on the 
night the murder was committed, and, as no one 
else could possibly have done it, that was 
sufficient for the magistrate. 

According to the law of China, if the per- 
petration of a crime has been unwitnessed, it is 
necessary that the accused should be made to 
confess it before he can be punished, and 
torture is often used to extort confession. 1 
do not know if this is always carried out, but in 
my case it was. 

The magistrate told me to confess, and on 
my refusing, saying I was innocent, he ordered 
me to receive five hundred blows. 

How are blows given, Tuan? The man is 
made to lie down on his face, two “runners” 
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(petty officials of the court) hold his feet and a 
third his hands, and the blows are administered 
upon his thighs with a flat strip of bamboo. 
Different sizes of bamboo are used for different 
offences, a light one for a small crime and a 
heavy, broad one for a serious one. When 
a woman has to be bambooed what is called a 
“slipper” is used, and she is beaten on the 
cheeks. I am speaking the truth. 

I would not confess, in spite of the bamboo, 
so the magistrate ordered me to be taken back 
to jail, saying he would examine me again in a 
few days. 

-The Tuan has never seen a Chinese jail? 
T do not think he would like to see two. ‘The 
one I was shut up in was inside ‘the yamen and 
was about twelve feet square, and one side of 
it was enclosed by bars instead of a wall. -It 
had never been cleaned. ‘The jailers are 
supposed to feed the prisoners, but the money 
to supply the food passes through so many 
hands that very little is left to buy rice. ‘The 
prisoners are allowed to beg through the bars 
from anyone charitable enough to give them 
money. 

Is this allowed? Of course it is, Tuan, 
and the jailers are only too glad for people to 
give the prisoners money. ‘The prisoners can- 
not go out to buy anything, so they have to 
give the money to the runners to do so for 
them. Say a man, out of compassion, gives a 
prisoner twenty-five cash ; the prisoner gives it 
to the runner, who keeps fifteen of it and brings 
back ten cash worth of cakes. Why? Because 
the runners get no pay, Tuan. 

Three days afterwards I was again taken 
before the magistrate and ordered to confess, 
but as I still refused I was tortured with the 
“chains.” A coil of old rusty chain is laid on 
the ground, the prisoner is made to kneel on it, 
and then two runners press his body down with 
all their weight till the iron links break the 
flesh. 

The pain was so great that I fainted, and 
when I came to myself I was lying on my back 
in a corner of the yamen, and later on I was 
taken back to the jail. 

What with my thighs and my knees, I was in 
such agony that I wished I were dead. I knew 
I should be again tortured in a few days, and in 
the end I was sure I should confess to a crime I 
had not committed, sooner than go on enduring 
such pains. I could only lie on my sides, and 
that night was like a horrible dream. 

The next morning, however, I felt an extra. 
pain-—that of hunger—and I dragged myself to 
the bars the see if there was anyone near who 
would give me money. 

I had been waiting about half an hour, when 
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ee 


“He came up and gave me a-handful of cash, and as he did so he whispered, * Confess.'"” 


a man passed whom I.at once recognized as one 
of my gang. I put my hands through the bars 
and begged for something to buy food, though, 
of course, I did not address him by name. He’ 
came up and gave me a handful of cash, and 
as he did so he whispered, ‘‘ Confess,” and then 
strolled away. 

I was so startled that I almost dropped the 
cash, but I saw a runner close by watching me, 
and I had the presence of mind to give him the 


money and ask him to buy me some food. He 
departed, and presently came back with half-a- 
dozen bean-curd cakes ; the money was enough 
to have bought three dozen, but I never gave 
that a thought. 

Why was I to confess? Directly I had done 
so my doom was sealed, and it only remained 
for me to be taken to the execution ground. 
Still, I knew the advice was given for some very 
good reason, and I knew also I could trust to 
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my gang. So I waited in patience for two days, 
till 1 was again taken before the magistrate. 

Directly he ordered me to confess I did so, 
and he seemed quite pleased. As a punishment 
for what he called my obstinacy, however, he 
ordered me a hundred more blows, and then I 
found myself back in jail. 

Four or five days later I was once more 
brought before the magistrate, who told me that 
I was to be taken to Nan Chang and there 
executed. It is a law of China that a man 
must be executed at the place where he has 
committed the crime. 

The next morning, escorted by a tipau and a 
runner, I set off to walk those sixty li. I had 
great difficulty in walking; the sun was very 
hot, and I had to go slowly. ‘The tipau and 
the runner did not seem to mind, and were, 
in fact, very kind. They gave me, at the first 
tea-house we came to, the best meal I had had 
since my arrest. 

About midday we came to the grave of some 
rich man, which was surrounded by large trees ; 
we went inside the paling and sat down in the 
shade, and my escort smoked. We had not 
been sitting there more than a quarter of an 
hour when four of my gang suddenly appeared 
on the scene, accompanied by a filthy, dirty 
beggar. 

This did not seem to surprise my captors in 
the least; in fact, they seemed to expect the 
men, and this was really the case, for in a very 
few minutes I learnt why I had been advised to 
confess. My gang had purchased the beggar as 
a substitute, and he was to be executed in my 
stead.* 

The members of my gang knew that it was 
only a case of time, and that sooner or later I 
must be executed ; they also knew that when 
that did take place I should most probably have 
to be taken to Nan Chang for it, and the idea 
of getting a substitute occurred to one of them. 
No sooner had they thought of it than they 
proceeded to carry out the plan. 

They easily got the substitute from the 
Beggars’ Guild by first squaring the beggar king 
(the beggars are a guild, Tuan, and have a chief 
as well as every other guild, whose orders must 
be obeyed), though they did not tell him for 
whom the substitute was—not that he would have 
cared. They also squared the man_ himself, 
which was not hard, for what has a beggar to 
live for ? - 

Then one of them told me to confess, and 
after that they squared the tipau of the Court, 
who in his turn squared one of the runners 


* Incredible as it seemed to me then, I subsequently discovered, 
when serving in China, that such a thing as purchasing a substitute 
for a condemned criminal is not only possible, but is by no means 
unheard of, 
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whom he detailed to form my escort to Nan 
Chang. They ran no risk. All the tipau had 
to do was to hand over a man to’be executed 
for the murder, and no one in Nan Chang was 
likely to have seen me or to have been at the 
yamen when I was tried. 

It did not take long to effect the exchange, 
and I found myself once more a free man ; but 
before leaving I had, for the sake of safety, to 
change clothes with the beggar. I was not too 
clean myself after my days in the jail, and my 
head and chin had not been shaved for a fort- 
night, but I objected to the man’s horrible 
clothes. It had to be done, though. Before 
leaving the tipau was given some money “for 
the prisoner,” and an hour later I found myself 
in comfort in the house of one of my gang. 

We talked matters over, and it was decided 
that I must leave that part of the country at 
once, and plans were made for my doing so. I 
asked where Kim Leong was, for it would never 
have done for him to meet me, but I was told I 
need have no fear about that, as my clan had 
sworn vengeance on him for having got me con- 
demned, and he had fled. 

I could not get rid of the idea that our 
scheme might be found out; I thought that 
perhaps the beggar would get frightened at the 
last moment and tell all that had taken place. 
Then the magistrate would torture the tipau 
and the runner, and they might confess what 
they had done and I should be recaptured, when 
there would be no escape. It was no good my 
friends laughing at my fears and saying such a 
thing could not happen. I could not go to 
sleep for thinking of these things, in spite of 
several pipes of opium, and at last I determined 
to go and see for myself if the man was really 
executed. ‘There might possibly be some risk 
in doing this, but the certainty was better than 
the suspense, and about three hours before sun- 
rise 1 got up, dressed myself in the beggar’s 
rags, and set off for Nan Chang. C 

I kept up my appearance by begging as soon 
as I got into the town, and gradually made my 
way to the execution ground, where I found a 
small crowd assembled. - Soon after I heard a 
gong being beaten, and I knew that a mandarin 
was coming. 

In a few minutes his chair appeared, followed 
by a crowd of yamen runners, and after them 
walked the man who was to be executed, in my 
place. His hands were tied behind his back ; 
he had no coat on, and in his queue was stuck 
a piece of bamboo bearing a paper on which 
were written his crime and sentence. I was 
quite close to him as he passed, and I noticed 
his face had a vacant look ; he did not seem to 
take any notice of what was going on. Then I 
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“Four of my gang suddenly appeared on the scene, accompanied by a filthy, dirty beggar.” 


knew why money had been given to the tipau 
“for the prisoner.” He was drugged with 
opium. 

When he arrived in the middle of the ground 
he was pushed on to his knees, a runner seized 
his queue and pulled his head forward, and at a 
sign from the mandarin the executioner, who was 
dressed in red, raised his sword and severed the 
neck at one blow. ‘The mandarin got into his 
chair, a man beat the gong for the crowd to 
make way, and they all left the ground, leaving 
the dead body where it had fallen. Then I 
knew I was safe. 


Ning Wo paused ; then he turned. to me and 
continued :— 

“Did I not speak the truth, Tuan, when I 
said I had seen myself executed?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “I am bound to confess 
you did, in a manner of speaking.” For 
certainly Ning Wo had seen himself decapitated, 
so far as the law of China was concerned. 

“Allah be praised I am not a Chinaman,” 
was Beedin’s comment. 

“But how did you come to be looking for 
Kim Leong in this State?” I asked. 


“Oh, that is a long story, Tuan,” replied 
Ning Wo. “I had told him once I would kill 
him for slaying my brother ; afterwards I swore 
I would do so for what he had done to me. 
Wherever I could hear of him I followed, but 
always without success. How did I get news, 
Tuan? How do the birds fly? My clan can 
get news, and the members of my old gang 
also, and from time to time I heard of Kim 
Leong. I went to many places and I did many 
things. 

“One day I got news that Kim Leong had 
gone to Singapore, and I followed him there. 
For a long time I heard nothing more of him, 
but at length someone told me that a man of 
that name had gone to a towkay’s at Siramban, 
and I went there also. The Tuan knows that 
I was found in that house. I saw the man 
there who had been described to me, but it was 
not Kim Leong. He has escaped me so far, 
but I can wait, and when I do meet him I will 
leave him as dead as my brother or that beggar 
I saw executed in my stead at Nan Chang.” 

“Good,” grunted Beedin, in approval. The 
sentiment exactly accorded with the Malay idea 
of vengeance. 


mT is difficult to believe 
@ that inthis matter-of-fact 
twentieth century there 
should linger in the 
remote parts of acountry 
so far advanced in the van of pro- 
gress as Britain remnants of that 
faith in magic and witchcraft which 
is generally considered to belong to 
the Middle Ages, and to have been 
swept away with the ignorance which 
characterized that dark period of 

history. It is, nevertheless, a fact that inthe 
lonelier regions of North Wales, and especially 
in that most beautiful and romantic district 
which is dominated by Snowdon, such beliefs 
are not only to be found among the peasantry, 
but are articles of common faith, implicitly held 
and unchallenged. Potions are still mixed for 
dark and mysterious ends, diseases are still 
cured by means of strange and uncouth remedies, 
and the evilly-disposed are still credited with 
the sinister power of spells. 

This survival of the strange lore of other 
days is the more remarkable in view 
of the great strides which educa- 
tion has made in Wales of recent 
years. This advance is not to be 
denied, yet it is equally true that, for 
all his schooling, a firm belief in 
fairies, goblins, spirits, and spells con- 
tinues to exist in the mind of the 
Welshman who dwells among the hills 
and communes daily with Nature. 
It is his simple, solitary, and natural 


A “‘glain neidr,” 
snake-bead—These amu- 
lets were worn until 
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In spite of the spread of education, 
the peasants of North Wales still 
cling tenaciously to a belief in witch- 
craft and spells and the evil eye. In 
this article the authoress, who is an 
acknowledged authority upon the 
subject, gives an account of some 
of the remarkable superstitions and 
legends of this beautiful and little- 
known region. 


credutous, and his strange beliefs and super- 
stitions are’really part of his being, linking him 
with the mysterious religion of the Druids, 
which gets nearer to Nature than any other. 
Possibly, indeed, he cherishes in his inmost 
heart an undefined hankering after those strange 
rites and ceremonies of his ancestors, and 
would fain be present once again in the 
mysterious grove when the sacrificial white oxen * 
were driven into the circle and the 
Druid priest, in a flowing robe, 
climbed the oak and cut down the 
sacred mistletoe with a sickle of gold. 
Not only has the old tradition of 
the Druids its effect upon the modern 
Cymro’s mind, but tangible remains 
still exist here and there to recall 
their mysteries. In several places « 
cromlechs are to be seen, or a few 
stone altars, the remnants of what 


life that makes the Cymro the childish quite recently and were were once Druidic circles. For all 
: : credited with 5 
mystic that he is. He remains powers. these relics he has a_ reverent 
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respect. Especially treasured is the “glain 
neidr,” which hds lost but little of its ancient 
repute for magic qualities. These amulets of 
opaque blue glass, sometimes studded with 
amber-coloured bosses, were frequently worn 
suspended from the neck, during the last 
century, as a means of curing certain childish 
diseases, and, though comparatively rare now, 
they may still occasionally be seen. It is but 
a little while ago that one was worn in the 
Snowdon district. The origin of these amulets 
is doubtful. 
Some peopleaver 
that they were 
brought to this 
country and used 
as barter by the 
Phoenicians; 
others say that 
they were manu- 
factured and 
worn by the 
Druids, while an 
old superstition 
runs that they 
were produced 
by enormous col- 
lections of 
snakes during the 
period of hiber- 
nation. In any 
case, the Welsh 
peasants believe 
firmly in the 
efficacy of the “snake-bead” as a charm, and 
it is hardly less curious than some of the 
other remedies prescribed for sickness in 
Snowdonia. 

There is an extraordinary superstition, for 
instance, that the breath “of any man who has 
eaten the flesh of an eagle is a certain cure for 
that painful malady known as the shingles. 
It seems incredible that so fantastic a notion 
should ever take root in the popular mind—still 
more so that it should continue. The hill Welsh- 
man of to-day, notwithstanding, places the most 
complete faith in this “cure,” and declines to 
be laughed or reasoned out of his belief. Need- 
less to say, the number of those who have tasted 
eagle’s flesh is very few—probably, indeed, there 
is no one alive at the present time who can 
claim such a curious distinction. This is of 
little consequence, however, for tradition has it 
that the peculiar virtue of the eagle-eater’s 
breath is transmitted from father to son through 
succeeding generations. There are now living 
in the Snowdon district certain families who 
are looked upon as having inherited the curative 
gift from ancestors who had duly acquired it by 
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The “ Robbers’ Cave,” on Snowdon, into which the mysterious “‘ Hairy Man" 
disappeared. 


legitimately unsavoury means, and their aid is 
frequently implored by unfortunate sufferers. 
The latter willingly travel long distances in 
order to crave the boon of being breathed 
upon by one of these magically - endowed 
people. 

It is impossible to conjecture with any accu- 
racy how this unique superstition arose. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the belief should 
be concerned with the eagle, for that bird has 
always been associated, both in fact and in lore, 

with Snowdon. 
Another 
strange supersti- 
tion firmly ad- 
hered to in cer- 
tain districts, of 
which the origin 
is equally difficult 
to trace, con- 
cerns the moon- 
wort. It is 
* fortunate that 
this fern is a rare 
one, for should a 
horse be turned 
into a field where 
theplant happens 
to grow, at night 
with the moon at 
its full, and in 
grazing tread 
upon its fronds, 
certain it is that 
presently the animal will cast every one of his 
four shoes. Whether the supposition is that 
the juice of the bruised fern has some powerful 
effect upon the fibre of the horse’s hoofs, or that 
the loss of the shoes is merely some elfin revenge 
for the trespass, one cannot discover from the 
peasants. The fact is there—why trouble about 
the reason? 

It is well known that in the folk-lore of all 
European countries there appear certain tales 
which, allowing for the necessar} variations 
imposed by local conditions, are identical. 
Peasant life under primitive conditions is 
essentially the same everywhere, and a simi- 
larity of emotion is embodied in a similarity of 
legend. One finds, for instance, that the 
mysterious cattle-thief figures in the stories of 
every community where the tending of flocks 
and herds is part of the daily life. The tale of 
the Hairy Man of Hafodyllan, which still finds 
credence amongst the Welsh shepherds of the 
Gwynant Valley, is a good example. 

For a long time the farmers in the vale had 
suffered grievously from a mysterious and un- 
known robber. Sheep and lambs were stolen, 
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cows were milked surreptitiously, and cheeses 
and butter disappeared wholesale at night. The 
uuistress of Hafodyllan, bolder and braver than 
many, resolved one night that she would bear 
this no longer, and, arming herself with a hatchet, 
she concealed herself in a dark corner near the 
buttery window, intending to discover who this 
midnight visitor might be. Long and eerie were 
the night hours, the silence being broken only 
by the scream of some night-bird or the roar 
of the torrent at the back of the house. Just 
before dawn the watcher heard a faint sound, 
and saw the outline of a huge, red, hairy hand 
and arm thrust through the window. She 
raised her axe, struck at the limb with might 
and main, and with a thud it fell at her 
feet. Screaming loudly, she aroused the house- 
hold and urged them in pursuit of the wounded 
man. “’Twill be no long hunt,” she cried, 
“ for he cannot travel fast among the rocks.” 

By means of the bloodstains the trail of the 
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wounded. man was followed up the side of 
Snowdon to a cave overhanging a stream in a 
rocky gorge. A waterfall fell across the opening 
of the lair, which was a truly inaccessible place. 
None dared to enter, and the mysterious 
marauder wae left in his den; but the hatchet 
had done its work, for thenceforward the 
inhabitants of the valley were left in peace. 
The sceptical tourist may see the place for him- 
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self, for any shepherd will point out the famous 

Ogof gwr Blewog” (the Hairy Man's Cave) to 
the stranger who cares to climb so high. 

Not far from the cave of the hirsute robber 
lies Cwm Merch (the Maiden’s Glen), which is 
part of Lliwedd, a rvgged spur of Snowdon. 
This was the scene of another peasant drama, 
which one may still hear related, with a wealth 
of imaginative detail, as a true and actual hap- 
pening. On such an evening as this, declares 
the narrator, with a glance over his shoulder to 
the window, as a gust of wind sends a rattle of 
rain-drops upon the panes—on such an evening 
as this there was once a “noswaith lawen” 
(merry evening) at the old grey homestead 
of Bwich Mwyalchan, hard by Gwynant 
Lake, and the young people of the “ Nant” had 
gathered there for song and dance. A gusty 


gloaming was succeeded by a wild night. An 
inky darkness reigned, and the wind howled and 
swept round the house. 


The flood rose and 


Co 


roared loudly, and branches of the trees were 
torn off and swept against the windows, making 
so hideous a din that the sound of the harp was 
drowned and the songs and recitals of the 
guests were hushed in awe. By ten o’clock the 
fury of the elements in conflict had thrown 
such a gloom over the company that it was 
resolved to break up the party. But old Einion, 
the host, rallied the guests on their chicken- 
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heartedness from his place in the chimney- 
corner. It was otherwise, he said, in his 
young days. A dispute arose as to the greater 
manliness of the previous generation, until the 
old man demanded proof of the bravery and 
endurance which the young men present assured 
him they possessed. Finally he challenged :— 

“Who among you lads has the courage to go 
now, alone, to Hafodty ” (a summer milking-shed 
far up the mountain), “and bring me the farthest 
‘aerwy’” (cow-chain) “as a proof that you have 
made the journey?” 

There was silence fora few moments, followed 


faggots was a young and beautiful girl being 
slowly roasted to death, while two wizard-like 
men watched her agonies unmoved. With one 
bound he was into the building, and hastily 
released the helpless victim. This done he looked 
round for her tormentors, but they had vanished! 
“This is the cow-tie I found!” said Reinallt, 
an hour later, as he strode into the great kitchen 
at Bwlch, leading the maiden by the hand. 
“This is the cow-tie I sought,” he added, throw- 
ing on the floor the “aerwy” which had been 
demanded. The rest of the tale scarcely needs 
to be told, for the courage of Reinallt was, of 
-_ ' 

e | 
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Quellya Lake, near which dwells a family that claims descent from the fairies. 
From a Photograph. 
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by the scornful and derisive laughter of the 
maidens. Stung by the mocking of the girls, 
a youth named Reinallt (Welsh equivalent for 
Reginald) stepped forward and declared his 
readiness to take up the challenge. 

It was near two miles to the Hafodty, and 
the path, even by day, was not an easy one, 
being steep, tortuous, and exceedingly: rough 
and stony. Reinallt, however, stuck manfully to 
his task, and at length, spent and buffeted, drew 
near the shed. ‘To his amazement he perceived 
a light burning within, and on approaching was 
horrified to hear faint cries and moans. Super- 
stitious fear almost paralyzed him, but screwing 
up his courage he advanced, and through a 
chink in the masonry witnessed an astounding 
scene. Securely tied before a roaring fire of 


course, rewarded by the heart and hand of the 
fair Rianon, whom he had rescued. If the tale 
be doubted, go and inquire of their descendants, 
who live to-day in the Gwynant vale, whether it 
be false or true. 

It has already been mentioned that the Cymro 
has an implicit belief in fairies, and it may be 
added that fairy descent is in no wise regarded 
as a preposterous claim amongst the peasants of 
North Wales. On the Quellyn side of Snowdon 
there is living now a family which traces its 
ancestry directly to the “little people.” The 
story runs that one day a farmer, while looking 
for his sheep on a grassy slope of “ Eryri,” 
came suddenly upon a group of fairies at play. 
Crouching behind a projecting rock, he watched 
them for some time, until one of the fairies in 
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“* He was transfixed with horror to see fairy-wife and cows 
plunge into the deep, dark waters.” 


the course of the game got separated from 
her companions and came near his hiding- 
place. Leaping forth, he seized her in his 
arms and, completely forgetting his wander- 
ing. sheep, bore her off triumphantly to his 
home. In due time they were married, she 
proving herself a cheerful and willing little 
housekeeper and the pleasantest of com- 
panions. Her butter was superior to that of 
any other housewife in the neighbourhood, 
and she was much beloved by all who came in 
contact with her. At first the husband had fears 
that she would be retaken by her elfin' kinsmen, 
but as time rolled on he thought less and less 
of such a possibility, particularly as his fairy wife 
confided to him that she had no wish to return 
and was completely happy. She added this 
caution, however, that on no account must he 
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strike her with anything made of iron, or he 
would rue the day. 

This strange but happy couple had two or 
three children born to them, and in every way 
things prospered. One memorable day, how- 
ever, the farmer went to Carnarvon market, and 
upon his return carried his saddle as usual into 


the house. His wife, standing in the doorway, 
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was inadvertently struck by one of the stirrup- 
irons, which swung to and fro from the 
saddle on his arm. Without a word she 
slipped past him and, to his dismay, ran 
across the yard into a meadow beyond. Her 
frantic husband, recalling the old warning, 
summoned his man-servant, and at once 
followed. He could see her several fields 
ahead. Her clothing had slipped from her, 
and as she sped she called to the cows and 
drove them before her. When Dywarchen 
Lake came into view, he was transfixed with 
horror to see fairy-wife and cows plunge into 
the deep, dark waters, never to be seen again ! 

The purely legendary and the partly historical 
are curiously blended in the local lore of the 
district. To a great extent, probably, the 
vigorous survival of the various traditions is 
due to the fact that many of them, if not 
entirely accurate narrations of actual happenings, 
are based on true occurrences. Undoubtedly, 
for example, the heroic Ifan Llwyd of Hafod 
Liwyfog, gigantic of stature, had an historical 
existence. The story concerning him refers to 
the days of Roundheads and Cavaliers. A score 
of Cromwell’s men quartered themselves, unin- 
vited, upon Ifan’s homestead, leaving their arms 
piled in a neighbouring place, where presently 
the returning owner of the farm discovered them. 
Snatching them up he carried them to the verge 
of a cliff hard by and hurled them into the ravine 
below. Then, arming himself with a stout 
cudgel, he burst into the parlour where his foes 
were making merry. So terrible was his wrath 
that the Roundheads dared not face their 
gigantic adversary, who drove them forth, single- 
handed, with many a sore buffet from his whirl- 
ing club. Wales, it may be remarked, remained 
Royalist to the core throughout the Civil War, 
and the Welsh squires freely poured out blood 
and gold in support of the King’s cause. The 
glee, therefore, with which the exploit of the 
gigantic Ifan was handed down (no doubt with 
sundry embroideries) to future generations is 
easily understood. 

Faith in witchcraft is, of course, closely bound 
up with the legendary beliefs which go to make 
up the folk-lore of a country, though it is capable 
of distinction from the majority of the latter 
by its imputation of supernatural powers to 
Auman persons. In these days of scientific 
advancement the mention of witchcraft sounds 
an anachronism, and seems an absurdity. It is 


a fact, nevertheless, that a belief in occult’ 


mysteries connected with the Black Art still 
exists in North Wales. The idea is nourished 
that hidden power from the Evil One, 
bequeathed with dark ritual at some remote 
age to an individual, has been transmitted 


from generation to generation, and that this 
power is actually alive in members of certain 
families at the present day. Religious influence 
has not killed this spirit; in fact, it has been 
asserted, with some truth, that, wherever 
Calvinism is strongest dnd most undiluted, 
there is the greatest belief in the supernatural. 

Instances of persons, beasts, and things fall- 
ing under the spell of witchcraft are common 
enough throughout the United Kingdom, and 
are mostly classified as foolish gossip and old 
wives’ tales. But in Wales there seems a 
strange reluctance to mention the very name of 
a “dewines,” or wise woman. A sense of fear 
and insecurity seems to tie the tongue. It is 
very difficult, therefore, to persuade those few 
who are acquainted with dark happenings that 
no harm can come by the recital of the same. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
“snake beads,” once fairly common in North 
Wales. They are greatly esteemed by those 
who claim to practise magic, more particularly 
for the cure of certain diseases, of which 
whooping-cough is the chief. Other remedies, 
however, are also in repute. There died not 
long ago at Aberelwyn a local witch, an old 
crone known as “Neli Saith Cythraul ” (Seven- 
Devil Nellie), who had a cure which was not 
only simple but cheap, since she charged merely 
a penny for dispensing it. Her method certainly 
caused slight temporary annoyance to her faith- 
ful cat, “Twm Blac,” but he never bore any 
apparent malice. All that was necessary was 
for Seven-Devil Nellie to prick the tip of her 
pet’s elegant tail with a pin and let one drop of 
his magic blood fall upon a lump of loaf sugar. 
This delectable morsel was given to the sick 
child, and never failed to cure—in Ame. 

In certain districts a favourite cure for 
rheumatism, much advocated by the local 
“wise women,” is the binding of a dried snake- 
skin round shoulder, knee, wrist, and elbow; 
while children are treated for measles by the 
suspension round the neck of the sufferer of a 
viper’s skin tightly compressed into a small 


« package. 


Llanfair-yn-y-Gwynt has always been noted 
for the excellence of its milk and butter, and 


“the wise dairy-wives of that small parish are 


equally renowned for their suavity of manner 
towards the aged. This proceeds, no doubt, 
partly from their warm Celtic hearts, but 
partly also from a vivid remembrance of how 
a spell was once placed upon the milk on 
churning day at Pen-y-Pant, owing to the 
hasty words of the mistress. The story they 
tell one is that an old woman known as Cadi 


+ Dafydd came to the homestead one morning 


in June carrying a small can, which she civilly, 
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but rather firmiy, demanded to have filled. The 
good wife in charge, resenting the old woman’s 
tone of voice, replied very sharply that the 
request could not be granted, and added that 
unless the visitor took herself off the dogs would 
be set upon her. The crone made no answer, 
but raising her piercing black eyes gazed fixedly 
upon the revolving churn, waved her crooked 
stick over it three times, and, after muttering 
some curses, walked away. 

At noon the farmer’s wife realized that some- 
thing had gone wrong. The butter would not 
“come,” and the churn appeared to contain 
nothing but froth. Nine hours passed, with no 
result ; and at length a humble message had to 
be sent imploring the offended witch to return. 
The latter condescended to come, and, having 
plunged a red-hot iron bar into the seething 
milk, released the spell. Golden and granulated 


pots. Punishment has not infrequently been 
meted out to greedy dames who were not con- 
tent with thus drawing the dew off their own 
fields, but ventured to trespass on those where 
they had no right. In parts of Merionethshire 
this practice of dew-stealing is looked upon as 
little short of a crime, unneighbourly in the 
extreme, and a heinous social offence ! 

Belief in the power of the evil eye is a very 
prevalent Welsh superstition, and the strange 
fate of Elihu Wynne may be cited as a grim 
instance. The latter was a well-known figure at 
the Anglesea markets in the early ‘sixties, for he 
was a farmer of note and substance, and enjoyed 
great popularity. Returning one evening from 
the hiring fair at Llangefni, he told his house- 
keeper, the worthy Lowry (on whose authority 
this tale is told), that he had hired as “‘cart- 
mon” for the next half year one Jim Benwan. 


* The “Rock of Evil,” on which tae witches were Lelieved to hold high carnival. 
From a Photograph. 


came the butter at once, and Cadi Dafydd 
did not return home empty-handed. 

It is matter for comment that the dairy is 
the subject of many household superstitions, 
possibly on account of the “trickiness” of milk, 
and its susceptibility to atmospheric and other 
influences. It is plain to see, at all events, how 
easily a credulous housewife can be induced to 
believe that her milk, and indeed all her dairy 
produce, has been “bewitched.” The farmers’ 
wives in Wales have a peculiar faith in the special 
efficacy of the May dew upon the pastures at 
dawn. The milk yielded by cows which have 
grazed upon it they consider to have cream of 
more than extraordinary richness. Such is the 
virtue, indeed, attributed to the dew that it is 
not an uncommon thing for women to go 
into the pastures before daybreak and draw a 
clean linen sheet over the grass until it is 
sopping wet. The sheet is afterwards wrung 
and the moisture squeezed out into the cream 


The news caused the good dame much concem, 
for she knew that local gossip credited the 
fellow with the power of the evil eye, and she 
was in no mind to be running risks. Moreover, 
as a lad he had been brought up by Siani 
Fantell Wen, who wassa regular witch. 

The new hand, however, worked well for 
several months and was on good terms with his 
master, though his fellow servants, it is true, all 
seemed timid and reserved in his presence. But 
one day he was caught by the farmer torturing a 
collie dog. Elihu, though just, was a most 
passionate man, and in addition to giving the lad 
a good scolding he administered a sound whack 
across the offender’s shoulders with a stout ash 
plant that he was in the habit of carrying about. 
For the space of three or four minutes the carter 
never raised his head, but stood looking at the 
ground, as if rooted to the spot. At last he 
lifted his queer yellow eyes, gazed not exactly at 
his master, but through him, and then slunk 
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quickly into an outhouse. Elihu thought no 
more of the matter until three days afterwards, 
when he observed, on entering his house, a large 
toad hopping across the wide stone step before 
the door. Stooping down to remove the creature, 
he noticed with horror that the toad’s back was 
studded with pins in the form of a circle! A 
feeling of intense shock was succeeded by a 
sudden faintness, and he staggered into the 
parlour, where Lowry was laying the cloth. 
Sinking into a chair, with great difficulty he 
related the episode, and then collapsed into 
unconsciousness, from which he never recovered. 
His death was certified as due to heart failure, 
but old Lowry knew better. Did she not 
herself see a curious little circle of pale red 
spots just above his heart? ‘“ Heaven keep us 
from the evil eye,” she would add, as she 
finished her tale ; and shé knew a thing or two, 
for she was ninety-nine last year! __ 

Trawsfynydd is a place which is locally 
reputed to be much favoured by witches. Graig 
Ddwrg (the Rock of Evil), on which they were 
wont to hold high carnival, is still there, but 
since the neighbourhood was turned into a 
huge artillery camp the peasants say that the 
roar of the guns has scared the witches away. 
Nevertheless, it is only a few years since one of 
the oldest inhabitants, the aged Hugh Thomas 
(now gathered to his fathers), used to relate a 
thrilling event in his personal history. 

Every night during one long cold winter some 
unseen person used to open the locked gate of 
his feeding-yard and loose the sturdy little black 
Welsh steers to wander upon the moor. Hugh 
determined to put an end to this malpractice, 
and for that purpose kept an all-night watch. 
His vigilance was rewarded, for at the hour of 
midnight he saw an apparition like a huge white 
bird near the gate, and the stout oaken bars 
swung slowly apart. The farmer raised his flint- 
lock to his shoulder, and after fumbling with his 
frozen fingers at the trigger fired a shot. He 
saw the creature fall, but on rushing to the spot 
could find nothing, though an icy blast swept 
past his face at that moment, he declared, with 
a faint mysterious wail. Securing the gate once 
more, he retired to bed, and received without 
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surprise next moming the news that Agibaiba, 


an old dame who had long been suspected of 


having dealings with the Evil One, had died 
suddenly the night before at the exact hour of 
twelve o'clock. 

Magic wells, credited with various miraculous 
properties, are not uncommon in different parts 
of Wales. The “wishing well” is perhaps the 
commonest form of mystic pool, an excellent 
example being the Ffynnon Elian (Well of 
Elian), of which everyone in Gwalia at least 
has heard. Fifty years ago a very thriving 
trade indeed was carried on at this well, reputed 
to have been built by St. Elian, a holy man, 
who little thought of the future misuse of the 
romantic spot where he spent his hours of 
deep meditation. At the time alluded to the 
spring was under the control of a wizard, 
and when any person in the locality found evil 
circumstances attending his frugal lite he at 
once came to the conclusion that a spell had 
been laid upon him, and that a stone engraved 
with his name had been thrown into the wishing 
well. Whatever the distance and whatever the 
cost a pilgrimage had to be made forthwith, in 
order to extricate the fateful pebble. The 
tradition was vigorously maintained, and for 
long years the well was always more or less full 
of flat stones. These were returned, on pay- 
ment of a small fee, and with some ceremony, 
to the bewitched persons, who generally found 
some initials or signs scratched upon them. 
Credulous folk continued to come from far and 
wide, and so great became the “ Llanelian 
scandal,” as it was called, that at last the county 
authorities were obliged to interfere. Ffynnon 
Elian was filled up, and the wizard’s rule was 
over. 

But superstition dies hard in Wales, as this 
article has endeavoured to show. In Denbighshire 
one may still hear the threat, “I shall put you 
in Elian’s well,” and if the phrase has now lost 
its full meaning and become rather a proverbial 
saying than a real menace, its survival is none 
the less an indication of that leaning towards a 
faith in magic and the supernatural which is still 
a salient feature of the Cymric character, and is 
likely for a long while to remain so. 


CALAIS AND ITS LIGHTHOUSE. 
ALAIS is rather an untidy place for a French town. 
The Place d’Armes, where the tower of the Hotel 
de Ville has remained since the fifteenth century, is 
the centre spot. Here Calais meets its friends 
and has its café noir. In the square, towerin; 
out of the roofs of surrounding houses an 
dwarfing them, is the old Watch Tower. Since 
1848 it has been superseded as a lighthouse 
by the magnificent one at present in use. Never 
shall I forget the effect of this lighthouse as I 
stood under it that night. The revolving spokes 
of light cast away into filmy space, in all 
directions, looked like the ribs of a huge 
umbrella being turned by the white handle, 
which was the lighthouse tower. So tall is 
this that its revolving light can be seen from a 
distance of twenty miles at sea,—MR. CHAS. 
PEARS, IN ‘‘ FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


a CORFU’S PECULIAR LAND LAWS. 
ORFU, where a magnificent marble palace 
belonging to the German Emperor has 
just been purchased by an American millionaire, 
can boast of the most peculiar land laws in the 
world. The landlords are nearly all absentees, 
and their tenants hold the land on a perpetual 
lease in return for a rent payable in kind and fixed 
at a certain proportion of the produce. Such a 
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tenant is considered a co-owner of the soil, and he 
cannot be expelled, except for non-payment of rent, bed 
culture, or the transfer of his lease Fithout the landlord’s 
consent ; neither can his rent be raised without his per- 
mission. Attempts have been made to alter the law, but 
both landlord and tenants are apparently satisfied with a 
system that dates back to the time of Homer.—From 
“TIT-BITS.” 


THE NATIVES OF PAPUA. : 
HE natives of Papua are, as a rule, indifferent 
seamen, and, as a race, may be described as 
agriculturists, their chief crops being sweet potatoes, 
yams, bananas, and sugar-cane. Their domestic animals 
are pigs, dogs, and fowls, all of which are eaten, as well 
as various wild animals, - reptiles, fish, molluscs and 
insects. Cannibalism, though not universal, prevails in 
a great many districts, The native girls make great pets 
of the young pigs, and, like ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
may be seen carrying them about in their arms and 
caressing them! The bow and arrow and the club 
are the weapons most commonly used, while spears, 
tipped with hardened bamboo or bone, and knives and 
axes made of jade, are met with and highly prized by 
collectors of ethnological objects. As a people their 
artistic skill is very considerable. This is shown in their 
wooden images, designed as earthly habitations for the 
ghosts of the departed, likewise in the carved head-rests 
and figure-heads of praus, which are generally executed 
without iron tools. —FROM ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


A HERMIT'S CAVE. 

LOSE to the city of Sydney, N.S.W., with a tram 
terminus almost at its door, yet hidden away on 
the rocky shore of one of the bays of this far-famed har- 
bour, is this cave-dwelling. Here for ten or more years 
a man of retiring and literary disposition has made his 
home in a cave. In the centre is a draped bed with 
mosquito curtains; photographs and coloured prints 
adorn the walls and table. Visitors, of whom there are 
rather too many, since the recent advent of the trams, to 
please this hermit, are always struck by the scrupulous 
cleanliness of everything in this unique dwelling-place.— 
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Odds and Ends. 


“The Virgin cf the Fortress” —Bargains in Bells—The Bower Bird’s “ Playground,” etc., etc. 


UILT into the massive, time-stained 
walls of Fort Pilar, at Zamboanga, in 
the island of Mindanao, Philippines, 
is to be seen one of the most remark- 
able exemplifications of ‘‘ Peace and 
War” to be found in the world. The “Shrine 
of St. Pilar” and its story, so familiar through- 
out the Philippine Archipelago, is hardly known 
outside of these far-away possessions, except to 
the Roman Catholic Church, in the records of 
which is to be found the story of “The Virgin 
of the Fortress,” in whose honour the shrine was 
erected many years ago. When Mindanao 
became a part of the United States possessions, 
Fort Pilar was chosen as a military station. Its 
buildings date back into the early seventeenth 
century, when the Spanish built it as a means 
of defence against the savage Moros. One day, 


t 


the legend runs, a Spanish sentinel was walking 
his post at the entrance to the fort just as day 
was breaking. Suddenly there appeared in front 
of him a figure clothed in white, and with its 
face covered by a white veil. The sentinel came 
to the charge and shouted “ Halt!” “Sentinel,” 
replied the figure, “ why is your post cut off from 
the light of day? Ifyou know Mary, why do 
you call ‘Halt’?” The excited sentinel replied : 
“Forgive me, Lady Mother, I ain but a poor 
soldier who is doing his duty.” The Virgin 
then told him that the Moros were about to 
attack the fort, and vanished. A moment 
later the officer of the day in making 
his rounds found the sentinel lying on the 
ground in a partial faint. He recovered 
sufficiently to tell the officer what he had seen 
and heard, and then crying, “I have seen the 


Mies feast. der of, The: Virgin‘of the F Fortreme” at Zamboanga, in the Philippines Avery ourioos legend is associated with 
‘rom a) the greatly-venerated shrine the background. (Photograph. 
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Blessed Virgin and am now ready to die,” he 
expired. In his hand was found a small piece 
of white veil. So runs the story of “ The Virgin 
of the Fortress.” The legend goes farther, and 
says that on more than one subsequent occasion 
the Virgin appeared to the commandant of the 
fort and warned him of approaching danger 
from the Moros. After these manifestations of 
the watchful care the Virgin had over those in 
the fort, permission was obtained to erect a 
shrine in her honour. The sallyport was walled 
up, and in the face of it was built the shrine, 
which is held sacred to this day. The shrine is 
a small altar about three feet wide by about five 
high, really a niche in the wall, and it is the 
exception when there are not to be found at 
least half-a-dozen candles burning, while kneeling 
in prayer before the: shrine are several devout 
natives offering up prayers for departed beloved 
ones; and not one out of a hundred natives 
passes the shrine without a bow of the head 
or the raising of the hat. December 8th is 
the feast-day of the “Virgin of Del Pilar,” and 
September rsth is the feast-day of the town of 


The great “' bell market’ at the Nijni-Novgorod fair. 
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Zamboanga, so the two festivals are made one, 
and on the latter day honour is paid to both the 
“Virgin of the Fortress” and the town. Vast 
crowds assemble, and the shrine is surrounded 
by a devout mass of people, while priests hold 
impressive services. During these services a 
large figure of the Virgin is placed above the 
shrine on the wall of the fort, while below a 
temporary structure is erected, under which the 
ceremonies are held. 

The wonderful annual market at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, in Russia, is the greatest in existence. 
It lasts from July till September, and is the chief 
channel for the interchange of the products of 
the East and West. Buyers from all parts of 
Asia and Europe visit the market, and goods to 
the value of twenty millions sterling are sold 
annually. Among the numerous attractions of 
this vast fair is the great bell market, where all 
sorts, sizes, and shapes of bells may be bought, 
from specimens weighing but a few pounds to 
monsters of many tons. Anyone in search of 
bargains in bells might do worse than visit this 
curious market. 
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The bull snake, a 
species of pine snake, 
inhabits the shady 
pine woods along the 
Atlantic coast from 
New Jersey to 
Florida, but other 
species are found 
almost everywhere, 
except in New Eng- 
land. The bull snake 
is quite harmless, but 
is a powerful con- 
strictor. It lays eggs 
and feeds upon birds, 
rodents, and eggs. 
It swallows ‘an egg 
whole, and after the 
egg has passed a few 
inches down the 
throat—where it 
forms a large swell- 
ing—the serpent lifts 
its head, elevates its 

) back, and exerts a 
downward pressure 
until the shell breaks. 
Owing to a curious 
constriction of its 
epiglottis its hiss is 

so loud and so well 
sustained as to re- 
semble the sound of 
red-hot iron being 
plunged in water. 
Themaximum length former being spotted black and the latter brown. 
“of these snakes is E _ Our photograph shows a bull snake engaged 
seven and a half feet. Their colour is white, _in hatching its eggs. 
with the exception of the head and back, the The accompanying photograph depicts what 
is probably a record motor-car 
smash. The accident in question 
occurred in Cape Colony. The 
driver of the car, when approach- 
ing a level crossing, failed to 
notice that an express train was 
on the point of passing. The 
train caught the motor-car side- 
ways, tossing it to one side 
like a feather. Miraculous to 
relate, none of the occupants 
of the motor were killed, though 
the car itself, as shown in the 
picture, was reduced to scrap- 
iron and matchwood. All the 
motorists were bruised and 
shaken, but not seriously injured. 
The extraordinary photograph 
shown at the top of the next 


A bull snake engaged in hatching out its eggs. 
From a Photo, by Underwood & Underwood. 


What happened to a motor-car that tried conclusions with an express train. 7 5 . 
From a Photograph. page is from India. It depicts 
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a Sontal woman, and the 
reader who sends the 
picture writes as follows 
concerning it: “The photo 
was taken by me at Jamtara. 
The woman was born in 
the Deogarh Sub-Division, 
and is now about thirty-five 
years of age. Six years ago, 
she says, she got a speck 
on her forehead. This 
gradually hardened, and by 
degrees a species of horn 
grew out of her head. This 
horn is now two inches in 
diameter at the base and 
one inch at the tip. It is 
exactly like a deer- horn. 
The horn was growing so 
fast that a portion of it 
had to be cut off by the 
civil surgeon. The woman 
does not suffer any pain 
and has grown-up children, 
none of whom are afflicted 
in the same way.” 

One of the most remark- 
able creatures known to 


the bower - bird, which builds a miniature 
cabin made of small sticks and surrounds 
it with a perfectly-kept ring or circus, com- 
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A woman with a born growing out of her forehead. 
From a Photograph. 


natural history is Indian bazaars. 


posed of twigs and moss, 
studded with _ brilliantly- 
coloured flowers, fruits, 
and insects. As the curious 
ornaments become faded 
they are constantly replaced 
by fresh ones, so that 
scientists are inclined to 
credit the bitd with the 
possession of the artistic 
sense. In these decorated 
playgrounds the males 
«meet and pay their court 
to the female, the bower 
being used purely for pur- 
poses of recreation and 
not as a_ nesting - place. 
These birds are chiefly 
found in the Owen Stanley 
Range of British New 
Guinea, and our photo- 
graph shows a good speci- 
men of a bower, with the 
male and female at home. 
The little snapshot on 
the next page depicts a 
common incident in the 
The little man with the big 


pipe is known as the “ hookah-badar ” (water- 
pipe vender). On payment of a pice—equivalent 
to a farthing—a customer is allowed to take 


: - 
The carious " playground” of the bower-bird, which is decorated with fowers and fruit, replaced as they become faded—Here tbe 


From a Photo. ty) 


male pay his court to the female. 


(Chas. J. Clare. 
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half-a-dozen pulls. This 
snap-shot was taken in the 
Simla bazaar, and the gentle- 
man with the stem in his 
mouth had just paid his fee 
and was enjoying a smoke. 
The “hookah-badar,” as will 
be seen, was a quaint little 
dwarf. 

The remarkable little craft 
shown in the photograph 
below is a species of sub- 
marine invented by M. l’Abbé 
Raoul, of Tunis. Unlike 
most submarines, however, it 
is not intended for warlike 
purposes, but is nothing 
more or less than a mechani- 
cal diver, designed to rob 
sponge-fishing of its dangers. 
The ingenious abbé was 
struck by the number of 
sponge - divers who were 
attacked by spinal paralysis 
through their calling, and set 
about endeavouring to devise 
some means by which this could be prevented. 
The final upshot was the construction of this 
wonderful little vessel. Bon-Korn IT. as she is 
called, measures five metres in length and one 
metre sixty centimetres in diameter. The craft 
is propelled by two long oars manceuvred from 


A quaint Indian trader—For a farthing the 
dwart allows his customers to take half-a- 
dozen puffs at the big pipe. 


From a Photograph. 


the interior by a motor. 
The submarine can thus 
advance by means of its 
rollers along the sea bottom 
at the rate of two and a half 
knots an hour. The air 
reservoirs allow of its remain- 
ing down for two hours. 
The fishing-ground can thus 
be greatly extended and a 
careful choice of fine sponges 
made. The closing system 
has been perfected and is 
now absolutely without. 
danger. The descent is 
made by means of water 
ballast. The ascent is pro- 
duced by means of" a tube 
communicating with an_air 
reservoir aboard the tug 
which always accompanies 
the submarine ; the air 
drives out the water, and 
the little sponge-fisher rises 
slowly to the surface. The 
time allowed for descent and 
ascent is a quarter of an hour. The most 
marvellous part of this invention is the 
mechanical hand which, shortened or lengthened 
at will, delicately plucks the sponge desired and 
places it in a basket which, when full, is hauled « 
up aboard the attendant boat. The submarine 


From a) 


A remarkable submarine used for obtaining sponges from the ocean-bed. 


(Photog raph. 
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is lighted by electric lamps, and the fishers can 
distinctly see the sponge - beds through a 
transparent port-hole and direct their mechanical 
hand with certainty. 

The three figures seen in our next photograph 
look, at first glance, like Indian girls of not un- 
pleasing features, As a matter of fact, however, 
they are men—hillmen of Lakher, a district to 
the east of the Lushai Hills. It is one of the 
peculiarities of this tribe that the men-folk so 
attire themselves as to look like women. The 
quaint style of head-dressis particularly noticeable. 

The well-grown young crocodile seen in the 
last photograph 
was shot by the 
keeper of the 
famous Victoria 
Falls Bridge over 
the Zambesi. 
The keeper was 
making his rounds 
early one morn- 
ing, when he en- 
countered the 
saurian actually 
on the bridge it- 
self, and promptly 
dispatched’ 
How the pea 
Men who dress like womea—Notice the flowing robes and the ile got up there a Falls Bridge, 
From a) arrangement of the hair. (Photograph. 1s quite a mystery. From a Photograph. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


HIPPO-HUNTING ON LAKE NYASSA. 


By H. W. Martin. 


in vy! N the year 1907 I was at Blantyre, 
Mv y British Central Africa, on business. 
| While staying there I was informed 
mi that a favourite pastime amongst 
the natives on Lake Nyassa was 
harpooning hippopotami. Although I had on 
many previous occasions engaged in nearly all 
kinds of big-game shooting, I had not had 
much experience with hippos, and, as I was 
given to understand that harpooning produced 
much more excitement than shooting them with 
rifles, I decided to spend a few weeks with the 
natives who inhabit the country surrounding the 
lake. 

Having satisfactorily concluded my business 
in Blantyre, I engaged carriers, replenished my 
stock of ammunition, and commenced trekking 
north to Fort Johnson, the southernmost port 
on the lake, where we arrived after an unevent- 
ful journey of four days. I was there advised 
to proceed up the lake as far as the mouth of 
the Rukuru River, which is situated on the 
western side and known to be a favourite haunt 
of the hippos. After waiting two days we 
boarded a steamer bound for Kota Kota Bay, a 
place about forty miles south of our final desti- 
nation. The passage was a very rough one, as 
it was undertaken in June, the most windy 
month of the year in that part of the world. 

We arrived at Kota Kota on the evening of 
the fourth day. This place—a low, mosquito- 
infested swamp—is an old Arab slave-port, its 
staple industry at. the present time being rice- 
growing, for which it is eminently adapted. I 
was compelled to remain here for some days, 
owing to a touch of malaria, but when I had 
sufficiently recovered to travel I secured a relay 
of local carriers from the magistracy and trekked 
through a succession of swamps to the Rukuru, 
arriving there about forty-eight hours after 
leaving Kota Kota. 

I pitched my tent, and then engaged canoes 
and harpooners, deciding to make a start on 
the following morning. I ought, perhaps, to 


mention that the native harpoon is made by 
Vol. xxv.—53. 
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inserting an iron spear at the end of a bamboo 
pole about fifteen feet long. When completed it 
somewhat resembles a cavalry lance. About a 
hundred yards of line is attached to the 
harpoon. 

The next morning we discovered several 
hippos about three hundred yards from the 
shore. Two or three were disporting them- 
selves in the water, whilst others were indulging 
in a sunny siesta on a sand-bank near by. We 
immediately paddled out, but as soon as we 
approached them the animals cleared off in all 
directions and went down in deep water. It 
was not long, however, before the excitement 
commenced. I promised the natives that the 
first boy who managed to harpoon one of the 
beasts should receive ten yards of calico, and 
this inducement resulted in making them par- 
ticularly keen. Ten minutes after the hippos had 
dived I heard a great shout and some tremendous 
splashing behind me, and on turning the canoe 
round I saw that one of the boys had been 
successful with his harpoon. The beast he had 
wounded was towing the canoe hither and 
thither at great speed in its frantic efforts to 
release itself. We at once went to render 
assistance, but before we could reach the canoe 
the infuriated animal came up right underneath 
the frail craft and capsized it, hurling its occu- 
pants into the water. Although these lake- 
dwellers are expert swimmers, there was a 
dangerous possibility of their being unable to 
keep clear of the hippo until they could reach 
another canoe, but in this case they all contrived 
to gain one or other of the remaining boats. 
The boy who had harpooned the hippo still 


* clung to the line, the end of which was attached 


to the wrecked canoe, now floating upside down 
near the boat which he had succeeded in 
reaching. ‘i 
The hippo had by this time become very 
savage, opening his huge, cavernous mouth con- 
tinually and snapping at everything he saw. An 
idea of the size of a hippo’s mouth can be easily 
imagined when I state that they have very often 
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been known to bite right through a native canoe, 
dividing it as though it had been chopped in 
half. I soon saw that if another catastrophe 
was to be averted we should have to be careful 
to keep at a respectful distance from the angry 
beast ; but, although we did all we could in this 
direction, we could not prevent another canoe 
being capsized. ‘he hippo made a sudden rush 
at one of the boats, and before the natives in it 
could get clear away they found themselves 
struggling in the water. Fortunately, however, 
they were also able to reach the other canoes 
in safety. 

After this we managed to dodge the monster 
for some considerable time, but eventually he 
came up right underneath my own canoe, pre- 
cipitating us into the deep water. For a few 
minutes there was a veritable pandemonium, the 
natives shouting and screaming their loudest. 
They did this, so they informed me afterwards, 
in order to scare away any crocodiles that might 
be in the vicinity. We were compelled to swim 
about for nearly ten minutes before we were 
picked up by the other canoes, as, after the two 
previous boats had been capsized, I had told 
the boys not to approach within half a mile of 
the wounded monster. Luckily, however, we 
were all good swimmers, and the noise created 
by the natives succeeded in keeping not only 
the crocodiles, but the hippo himself, at a safe 
distance. 

It was now four o'clock, and, as we were 
getting very hungry and tired, we decided to 
“buoy” the hippo until the following day. 
This is done by tying a bundle of reeds to the 
end of the harpoon-line, and as these rushes 
are of a light yellow or dirty white colour they 
are easily distinguished and make a very good 
mark. We left the hippo in about fifteen feet 
of water, and, as they very seldom haunt places 
where the water is more than twenty feet deep, 
we knew that in all probability we should find 
the animal the next morning near the same spot. 

After we had reached camp and had a good 
meal I called the natives together to discuss the 
programme for the following day, and asked 
them if they had any suggestions to make. 
‘The head boy said that they wished to abandon 
the wounded hippo and find another that would 
give us less trouble ; but as I was determined to 
get the one that we first struck, if at all possible, 
T finally persuaded them to make another attempt, 
although not before I had promised them each 
four extra yards of calico. ‘The head boy then 
told me that the hippo would probably be found 
ashore in the reeds, as, when wounded, these 
beasts generally emerge from the water under 
cover of darkness. 

We were in the canves soon after six o’clock 


the next morning, and before we had been 
paddling more than a few minutes along the 
shore the head boy, who was standing in the 
bows of the leading boat, discovered the reed 
buoy on the water's edge. This proved that the 
hippo had gone ashore during the night. We 
accordingly paddled back to the landing-stage 
and walked along the shore to the reed-bed. 
Here several of the natives went into the reeds 
to try to frighten the beast into the water, but 
the only effect their shouting had was to cause 
the hippo to open his enormous mouth and 
grunt. I then asked the boys to approach more 
closely in a body and throw assegais at the 
beast. This they did, and finally the hippo 
plunged into the water. 

We then went back and launched the canoes, 
paddling as fast as we could towards the spot 
where the hippo had emerged. We soon got 
hold of the reed buoy and commenced pulling 
in some of the line, but as soon as the animal 
felt us pulling he started up the lake in a 
northerly direction, keeping under the water the 
whole time. After about ten minutes, however, 
he put his head above the surface to breathe, 
and was immediately saluted with a shower of 
spears, although the only effect these seemed 
to have was to arouse his anger. He at once 
went down and swam towards the canoes, but 
we saw him coming in the clear water and 
gave him a wide berth. He would not leave 
us, however, and continually made attempts to 
charge the boats. Every time he showed his 
head above water the natives greeted him with 
showers of spears, and as a result he soon 
became perfectly furious. 

After three or four further futile charges he 
remained quiet for a few minutes, and some of 
the natives became careless, thinking that he 
was becoming exhausted They quickly realized 
their mistake, however, for, without any warning, 
he suddenly charged the nearest canoe at full 
speed, and succeeded in getting his tusks 
through the bottom of the boat, ripping it 
completely open. Luckily, they did not come 
into contact with any of the crew. The canoe 
immediately sank, leaving some of the natives 
struggling in the water. The unexpected rush 
of the huge beast had evidently scared them 
badly, for they quite lost their presence of mind. 
Instead of swimming to the other canoes, as I 
shouted out for them to do, they all made for the 
nearest boat, and, of course, swamped it in 
trying to get in. 

They were now in a terribly frightened state, 
as the angry hippo several times came up quite 
close to them, snapping his hugé jaws in his 
efforts to reach his attackers. There is no 
more dangerous creature in the water than a 
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wounded hippo, and every moment I expected 
to see one of the natives cut in half. However, 
to my relief and surprise he did not succeed 
in reaching any of them. 

The boys in the water were absolutely panic- 
stricken, and those in the boats nearly as bad. 
It was as much as I could do to keep the latter 
from paddling to the shore, leaving their com- 
rades to their fate. Luckily, however, the beast 
now became much more quiet, and I could see 
that this time his energy was nearly exhausted. 
Taking advantage of this opportunity, we 


managed to get all the natives into the remain- 
ing canoes, and then made a fresh assault on 
the hippo. He seemed quite spent by this 
time, and soon expired. Quickly securing some 
extra assistance, we dragged the body ashore, 
where the tusks, which were exceptionally large, 
were taken out. The hippo had given us a terrific 
battle, lasting nearly a day and a half, and I did 
not take long to arrive at the conclusion that, 
after all, riflesshooting was the most desirable 
method of hunting such beasts, and certainly 
the most expeditious and humane. 


A COMMERCIAL’S DILEMMA. 


ToLp zy J. WYNNE JONES AND SET DOWN BY WILLIAMS LEIGH. ILLUSTRATED BY H. A. Hocc. 


A COMMERCIAL traveller’s life, in the minds 
of people in general, is rarely associated with 
romance. It is supposed to be merely an alter- 
nation of railway journeys and walks, its only 
excitements the chagrin of small orders or the 
delights incidental to a ‘good day.” As 1 have 
had considerable experience as a commercial 
traveller, I am quite prepared to admit that 


incidents of an exciting nature are not too 
frequent. The man of the road to be successful 
nowadays has to live a strenuous life, and even 
if romance is around him_he has not the time 
to notice it. But the most strenuous of 
vocations is not without its touches of light and 
shade, and the monotony is occasionally relieved 
—sometimes, however, in a way which is 
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anything but pleasant, as the following incident 
will illustrate. 

It all happened six years ago, but it seems 
only yesterday when I called at a small shop, a 
grocer’s with an off-licence. The proprietor was 


a man nearly six feet in height, a jolly fellow, 
with a rubicund countenance and dark red hair. 
His beard, trimmed to a point, and his large 
As I 


moustache were nearly the same colour. 
entered the shop he was engaged 
in the somewhat prosaic occupation 
of cutting bacon, and had the 
usual large knife in his hand for 
the purpose. I noticed nothing 
unusual in his hearty greeting, 
except that his hand-shake was 
perhaps even more cordial than 
was his wont. 

“Good morning, Jones, good 
morning,” he said. “ Delighted 
to see you again.” 

I returned the salutation warmly, 
and asked how business was pro- 
gressing. 

“ Business?” he answered. 
“Oh, I can’t grumble. But it’s 
all the same to me whether it’s 
good or bad.” 

As he did not look at al down- 
hearted I was at a loss to under- 
stand the nature of this remark, 
especially as it mattered a great deal to me 
whether his business prospered or not. He 
was one of my best customers, and I did not 
relish the idea of his trade going to the dogs. 

“Surely you are not going to retire?” I 
ventured. 

“Retire? No; but my sphere of activity is 
going to be transferred to other quarters. And, 
Jones, you are the one man I want to see. 
You area sensible fellow. In fact, you are a 
brick.” He grasped my hand again. “1 have 
been wanting to meet you for days.” 

“Then why didn’t you drop me a line,” I 
said, “and I would have come to see you?” 

“Because I did not know your private 
address, and I would not send my message 
through the firm. There are too many prying 
eyes about in this world, and what I have to 
tell you is for yourself alone. Jones, if you will 
listen to me your fortune is made!” 

I had not the least idea what he was driving 
at, but, in spite of the mysterious nature of his 
communication, it only aroused curiosity in my 
mind. I knew he was a trifle eccentric, and 
merely wondered what was his latest fad. 

“Well, I am quite willing to listen,” I 
remarked, “and still more willing to make my 
fortune ; so let me hear what you have to say.” 


Mr. J. W. Jones, the commercial 
traveller whose remarkable experi- 
ence is here related. 


From a Photo. by T. Lee Syms. 
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“I’ve made a discovery, Jones.” 

“A discovery! What do you mean? Going 
to bring out a patent ?” 

“No!” he shouted, almost angrily. ‘“ My 
discovery is of world-wide import. In three 
weeks my name will be resounding through 
England—nay, through Europe and the world. 
And you also are a made man, if you care to 
listen to me. Now I give you your choice. 

Come in here away from prying 
eyes and hear the nature of my 
communication—or go out.” As 
he spoke he pointed to the door. 
As he had not yet given me his 
order I decided to follow him and 
hear what he had to say. More- 
over, my curiosity was aroused. 
When I look back I wonder what 
made me obey his behest ; but it 
: must be remembered we had 
always treated one another in a 
free and easy manner, and there 
was nothing unusual in his be- 
haviour except a rather uncommon 
excitement, which I considered 
pardonable in a man who had 
made an important discovery. 

He led the way through the 
shop into a back room, turning at 
times to see that I was following. 

: I have called it a room, but it was 
more like a cellar. On each side were barrels 
of beer, piled one on the other. The only 
window was a not very large grating high up in 
one wall. There were four small panes of glass, 
protected on the outside by stout wire; and I 
noticed that it looked out toa side street. In 
fact, I observed every little detail of that room, 
and, did space allow, I could describe it—even 
after this interval of six years—with as much 
precision as if I were to visit it again, which 
Heaven forbid ! 

No sooner had we entered than he locked 
the door with a large key, which he put in his 
pocket. Then he rolled a barrel full of beer to 
the front of the door—a task which could only 
have been accomplished by a man of prodigious 
strength. Next he raised himself on the barrel, 
sat on it, and said, with a peculiar laugh, 
“ Now we are secure from observation !” 

I confess that by this time I felt much 
alarmed. I knew it would be of no use if I 
were to shout, for the only other occupant of 
the building was a housekeeper, who was very 
deaf, and the clatter of carts on the roadway 
prevented my obtaining help from that quarter. 
I therefore deemed it expedient to keep cool, 
though I will confess I felt in mortal terror. 

He looked round the room again, as if he 
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expected to find someone behind the barrels, 
and then, raising his voice to a hoarse whisper, 
said, “ Are you sure there is no one about ?” 

I wished with all my heart that I could have 
told him others were present. I tried to frame 
a reply, but my lips refused to respond. My 
companion, however, did not seem to expect a 


reply, for he continued, “My discovery will . 


revolutionize modern science. It will be the 
sensation of the day—the sensation, the sensation, 
the sensation |” 


He began in a hoarse whisper, but raised his 
voice at each repetition of the word and finished 
in a loud shriek. 

I now fully realized that I was imprisoned in 
a cell, beyond reach of help, with a madman 
who had twice my strength. Yet, strange to 
say, the realization of the worst seemed in some 
measure to calm my spirit... Whether terror had 
numbed my brain so that I did not think clearly, 
I cannot say. But I had no time for reflec- 
tion, even if I had been capable of it, for he 
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continued ; “ My dear boy, perhaps you remember 
what happened to me last summer? But 
whether you do or whether you don't, the fact is 
T had a rather extended holiday. And in long 
holidays, my dear boy, there is time for reflec- 
tion. Yes, you will have need for reflection 
shortly. Ha! ha! When I've finished with 
you, you will reflect! Well, as I remarked, I 
had time for reflection. 1 thereupon undertook 
a course of study, and when I do anything 1 do 
it thoroughly, as you will know before the sun 
rises again. I never do a thing by halves. 
Shall I tell you what 1 studied? Evolution. 
Yes, evolution, especially as applied to the 
human race. Have you heard of Darwin?” 

I nodded. 

“What was he?” 

“A great naturalist,” I managed to reply. 

My remark seemed to delight him. He said 
T was just the man for his purpose, as he wanted 
a person of intelligence. 

Then he continued: “Yes, Darwin was the 
greatest naturalist that ever lived. He wrote 
the ‘Origin of Species.’ There is no man 
living greater than Darwin save myself. I am 
going to out-Darwin Darwin. Do you know 
what Darwin’s father was?” 

I confessed my ignorance. 

“He was a man.” 

I assure the reader I did not even smile. 

“Yes, and a physician. Do you know what 
physicians do?” 

I answered that no doubt their function was 
to minister to the needs of suffering humanity. 

“Wrong,” was the reply. “ You are talking 
about parsons.” 

“Now, listen,” he continued. “ Suppose your 
leg was badly crushed, what would a physician 
do?” 

“Put it in splints and try to cure it,” I replied. 

“ But suppose it was incurable and mortifica- 
tion set in, what would he do?” 

“ Amputate it,” I said. 

My answer seemed to give him great satis- 
faction. 

“Listen again. Suppose your head was 
injured, and a physician couldn’t cure it, what 
would he do?” 

I said 1 had no idea. 

“No,” said he; “neither had Darwin’s father. 
But where Darwin’s father left off I began. 
I know what to do, and I will show you pre- 


sently. You see, I am greater than Darwin’s 
father. Fancy that—greater than Darwin’s 
father!” 


In his excitement he waved his arms about; 
his coat flew open, and I saw to my horror the 
blade of the huge bacon-knife protruding from 
the inside pocket. 


Whatever shred of hope had remained with 
me went with this discovery. I never expected 
to leave the cell alive, and was hoping that my 
fate might not be long delayed. I thought of 
the possibility of getting the knife, but the mad- 
man buttoned his coat and continued: “ Having 
now shown you that I am greater than Darwin’s 
father, I will convince you that I am greater 
than Darwin himself. How did Darwin make 
his great discoveries about animals, eh?” 

I shook my head. 

“You don’t know. Well, what would you do 
if you wanted to know something about animals? 
Wouldn’t you try to get a few specimens?” 

I nodded. 

“What would you do if you wanted to know 
how your clock worked? Wouldn’t you look 
inside it? .Certainly. Now, Darwin sometimes 
cut animals up, to look inside. That’s how he 
made his great discoveries. But there is one 
thing Darwin did not do. With all his clever- 
ness he omitted one thing. He never cut a 
man up!” 

I was leaning against one of the barrels, and 
verily believe I lost consciousness for several 
seconds. When I looked up the madman was 
still sitting on the barrel, rubbing his hands in 
fiendish delight. 

“I see,” said he, “you are overwhelmed 
already by the nature of my discovery. Now 
there was one great gap in Darwin’s system. 
He never found out where the animal left off 
and the man began. Am I not correct ?” 

I cannot remember whether my lips framed 
a response or not. Certainly they never uttered 
it. But my silence was taken for consent. 

“You agree with me, and you are right. 
Now, one night when away on my holidays 
by a stroke of good luck I caught a cat. I 
killed it and cut it up. If you have never cut 
an animal up, you cannot possibly have any 
idea of the fascination of a naturalist’s life. To 
separate limb from limb and see the wonderful 
coherence of Nature’s work—oh, it’s glorious!” 
He smacked his lips at the thought. “TI con- 
tinued my studies, and, my dear boy, that cat is 
responsible for the greatest discovery the world 
has ever known. You have heard how geese 
saved Rome, but that cat has saved the world. 
Listen to what I have to say, for the man you 
see before you has found the missing link.” 

I did not reply, and he went on: “ Yes, that 
cat gave me the clue to the solution. Mind, only 
the clue. Hard thinking and close study and 
application followed, with a wonderful result. I 
am now going to tell you why I have brought 
you here. Don’t move ; you shall know all in 
two minutes.” 

He now got down from the barrel, fixed his 
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eyes on me, and came 
towards me slowly. I 
am not usually a 
coward, but if ever I 
felt helpless it was at 
tha‘ moment. I could 
not nove. My arms 
seemed powerless ; it 
seemed an age before 
he got near me, 
although at the most 
it must have been only 
a few seconds. The 
triumphant gleam in 
his eyes filled me with 
unspeakable horror. At 
last he got hold of me, 
and I could feel his 
hot breath on my face. 
Then I closed my eyes 
and waited for the knife 
to descend. Something 
touched the side of my 
face. I gasped. Then 
a voice whispered in 
my ear, “The missing 
link is a cross between 
a gorilla and a Shet- 
land pony !” 

The madman then 
released me. I was 
dumbfounded. Was he 
playing with me as a 
cat with a mouse? He 
looked serious enough. 
I cried in agony, ‘Oh, 
let me know the worst 
at once!” 

“Worst!” he said. 
“What do you mean? 
Isn’t that a glorious 
discovery?” 

At once I took in 
the situation. He did 
not intend to harm me, 
and the knowledge of 
this acted as a tonic. I grasped his hand and 
said, “1t’s wonderful ; it’s wonderful !” 

This pleased him, and I was asked to swear 
secrecy, which I hastily did. 

“Tt will revolutionize the science of the 
world,” he said. 

He then moved the barrel from the door and 
unlocked it. As’soon as the door was opened 
I rushed out and fled. Needless to say, 
all thoughts of an order had vanished. It was 
a long time, however, before I got over the shock. 

I have endeavoured to lay the facts before 
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the reader to the best of my ability, not defend- 
ing myself in any way. I may have been a 
coward—perhaps I was—but, at any rate, it was 
an unusual experience. If such adventures 
were common to commercials I should soon 
leave the road. 

Shortly after this I was not surprised to hear 
that my friend the grocer had returned to his 
“country mansion”—the asylum he had pre- 
viously visited—where he died a few months 
later. So far as I kriow, this is the first time 
his great secret has been revealed to the world. 


TWO WEEKS 
AMONG 
THE 
NAVAJOS. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS 
SAUNDERS. 


A chatty account of a visit 
to the Navajo Indians of 
New Mexico—the Bedouins 
of the American desert. In_ 
these days, when one hears 
so much of the passing of 
the Red Man, it will be 
news to most of our readers 
to know that there still 
exists a tribe of Indians 
very much as Nature made 
them. The article is illus- 
trated with some striking 
photographs. 
—two new- 


I comers in the 
Ma New Mexico 

= frontier town 
of Gallup — found our- 
selves one September 
morning gazing in surprise 
at half-a-dozen Indians, 
astride of wiry little ponies, 
trotting past the hotel. 
They were splendid-look- 
ing specimens of mamhood 
as they sat erect in their 
saddles, their athletic 
bodies encased in vel- 
veteen shirts, worn loose 
outside the trousers; their 
black, uncut, unhatted 
hair filleted about with 
red head-bands and caught 
up behind in knots. Neck- 
laces of silver beads, 
shells, and turquoise were 
strung around their necks, 


Y wife and I 


A typical Navaio.— Notice the silver necklet, beaten by the Indians shemaelyes ent silver buttons glittered on 
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their moccasins, And the bridles of some of the 
horses were completely covered with silver 
ornamentation. Following close upon the men 
came three Indian women, also on horseback, 
and sitting their ponies as firmly as centaurs. 
Their forms were almost hidden under gaily- 
coloured blankets, and one carried a baby 
strapped in a strange little cradle swung upon 
her back. 

The cavalcade presented such a gala appear- 
ance that I took it for an adjunct to some Wild 


a resetvation north of the town half as big as 
the State of Ohio. Oh, no; they ain’t dressed 
up partic’lar. Guess you ain’t much on to the 
inhabitants of these parts. That’s the way these 
Injuns are always dressed. They’re just come 
into town to sit around a bit and mebbe trade 
afew. You know, a good many of these here 
Navajo bucks is silversmiths, and hammer all 
sorts of things out of Greaser (Mexican) coin— 
beads, rings, buckles, bracelets, buttons—all 
sorts of gimcracks ; and the women they take 


West show, and asked the hotel porter, who was 
3weeping the front, what was going on. 

“Goin’ on?” he repeated, vaguely. ‘Goin’ 
on? There ain’t nothin’ goin’ on here. Deadest 
place I ever struck——” And he started 
upon a long grumble, which I cut short by 
referring to the Indians. 

“Oh, them?” he replied. “They're just 
Injuns— Navajos, you know. They live all 
around here—twenty thousand of em. They’ve 


A party of Navaios on the march. 
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the bun for weavin’ blankets. You've heard of 
them Navajo blankets, I reckon? Them 
Injuns is sure good traders, too, and don’t 
you forget it. McWade, the man that keeps 
store up the street yonder, he says to me one 
day, ‘Jim,’ says he, ‘I’m from the old Nutmeg 
State myself, but I’m dogged if I don’t have to 
be stirrin’ mighty early to get the best of a 
Navajo at a trade,’ he says. They’re smart all. 
right, you bet.” 
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This was all news to us, who had read much 
literature about the passing of the Red Man; 
and the knowledge that we were so close to the 
country of a large tribe of Indians independent 
enough to dress as their fathers dressed and 
bright enough to put a Connecticut Yankee 
trader on his mettle inspired us to know 
more. 

“Can it be,” said one of us to the other, 
“that there is still an American Indian very 
much as Nature made him ?” 

Reference to a mapand a little inquiry served 
to educate us rapidly. Half a day’s trip by 
carriage northward from the Santa Fé railroad 
runs the southern line of the Navajo Reservation 
—semi-desert, vast, free, and beautiful with the 
desert’s alluring charm. There is not an hotel or 
a white man’s town within the whole area ; but 
here and there throughout its twenty thousand 
square miles are occasional trading-posts, main- 
tained by white people, where travellers can 
obtain shelter overnight. Within its borders, 


From a\ 


moreover, is one of the most wonderful sights of 
the South-West—the Canyon de Chelly. Once 
an abiding-place of the ancient cliff-dwellers, 
this canyon is to-day the summer home of the 
Navajos, replete with natural beauty and human 
interest. 

The door of a new world had suddenly opened 
before us. We had two weeks to spare. I 
looked at my wife, and her eyes said “Yes.” I 
turned to our friend, the sheriff, who was show- 
ing us the map, and who, when not engaged on 


public business, ran the best livery-stable in 
Gallup. 

“Can you fit us out?” I asked. 

“Why, sure,” replied the sheriff. “ You can 
hire my best double team and _ spring-wagon 
with a cover, and I'll give you a driver who 
knows the country and talks Navajo some. To- 
morrow’s the first of October, and for a month 
we'll be having the cream of the year’s weather. 
You'll hit good water every forty miles and see 
considerable Injun life, pure and undefiled, as 
the hymn-book says ; and you and the lady will 
have a real nice time.” 

“ And come home with our scalps?” 

The sheriff laughed. 

“You've been readin’ a book,” said he. 
“Why, man, them Navajos is as peaceable as 
kittens. But, of course, you want to treat °em 
white. They’re not the sort to be rough- 
housed.” 

And that accounts for our being settled the 
next morning on the back seat of the sheriff’s 
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spring-wagon, with “Red,” our driver, pulling 
on his buckskin gauntlets and shaking out the 
ribbons. Variously disposed under the seats 
and in the boot behind were a cooking outfit, 
two folding cots, a roll of blankets, a hamper 
of provisions, and an eight-quart canteen of 
drinking water. 

“Thought I’d just mention,” observed the 
sheriff, as he gave our hands a parting shake, 
“when you figure on stopping overnight at a 
trader’s it’s best to pull in before dark. Every- 
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A party of Navajo women on horseback ~They are as mu 


Prose 


body’s glad to have strangers stop, and ev 
thing’s as free as air in this country: but you 
see these folks out of town they get to bed 
middlin’ early, and it sort of annoys em to be 
woke up out of their beauty slecp by strangers 
comin’ in mebbe as late as nine o'clock. You 
know how it would be yourself, Tt ain't 
considerate. Well, adios, and be good!” 


It is of prime importance to the enjovmen 
a trip of the kind which we were now tak 
that the team be first-class and the driver com- 
petent, wide-awake, and obliging. ‘he sheriff 
had seen to it that we were furnished with 
both these requisites. In -quality the roads 
were sometimes good, though oftencr bad. 
but our sorrels negotiated them all with spiri 
and as I write I ‘feel again the crisp, clean, 
sparkling air of those upland plains a mile above 
the sea—an other-world sort of atmosphere fresh 
in our faces as Eden's, blown from a sapphire 
sky. The elements of the landscape were notice 
ably those that make the wonder of the Giand 
Canyon—the same Titanic sculpturing of h 
mesas into cones and pinnacles and castellated 
terraces, dreamily apparent in an atmosphere of 
amethyst and pink, mysterious and alluring 
But whereas in the Grand Canyon these effects 
are bunched in a stupendous whole, here in the 
Navajo land they are scattered and distant, set 


at home in the saddle as their lords and masiers. 


oiten in the midst of unwatered pastoral plains 
dotted with salt-brush and sage. At times for a 
few miles we would traverse open, sunny forests 
of pine and oak, the latter brilliant in their 
autumnal foliage, and dropping acorns sweet 
as chincapins, which, with the ever-present 
pinyon nut, we munched with relish as we 
drove. 
Mien we travelled for half a.day seeing no 
sizn of anjmal life. Then our team would 
stampede a band of Navajo ponies browsing in 
the brush, or frighten a jack-rabbit into the 
open, Again our road would take us past some 
village of prairie dogs—the inhabitants sitting 
up and eyeing us warily. Once Red, pointing 
with his whip, showed us a silent coyote stealing 
along almost beside us, his tawny hide so nearly 
the colour of the yellow earth that we could 
searcely distinguish him from it, near as he 
was. 

he sheriffs words proved literally true about 
the hospitality of the Navajo land. One can 
sieep under a roof anywhere, however, and 
most of all did we enjoy our nights at the 
Camp of the Beautiful Star, for generally the 
lengthened shadows found us far from any white 
man’s abode. Then Red, who had been keep- 
ing a look-out for good camping-places, would 
pull up, unhitch the horses, water them, and, 
putting the hobbles on, turn them loose to 
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air camp—The Author and his 


wife in the Canyon de Chelly. 
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browse until morning. Next, the cots were set 
up in the shelter of some rock and the camp- 
fire started for the evening meal. While this was 
under way Red appearec 
with such firewood as he 
had “rustled” while attend- 
ing to the horses, and then 
walked off to search for more. 
In the arid areas of the 
South-West it often takes a 
long time to collect wood 
enough for even a one night 
camp; and camping in such 
regions is a liberal education 
to one who has never con- 
sidered how small a fire is 
really sufficient for preparing 
a meal. Corp bread browned 
crisply in a covered frying- 
pan and..then turned deftly, 
like a giant flapjack, to 
brown on the other side, 
too, thin slices of bacon 
sizzling hot, and a steaming 
noggin of tea—these things 
or similar closed the day 
with pleasantness. 

At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings two or three Indians 
usually rode up, and check- 
ing their ponies a few paces 
away looked curiously on. 


A Navajo woman with her baby. 
From a Photograph, 


Sometimes they cantered off in a few minutes 
but oftener they dismounted, silently rolled a 
cigarette, lit it at our fire, and stood leisurely 
smoking. Types of a race 
that has often been beaten 
but never enslaved, they 
formed a picture which we 
always enjoyed looking at 
We made it a rule to offer 
them a share of our meal, 
which was generally accepted 
with dignity, but never 
begged for. In the matter 
of eating we soon discovered 
that these Indians had very 
decided views. Our canned 
sardines, for instance, they 
would have none of. This, 
we were informed by Red, 
who discussed the subject at 
some length with one of 
them, was because they 
believed that fish would 
come to life in the stomach 
and swim there, to the great 
discomfort of the stomach’s 
owner. Once, to our sur- 
prise, a stripling who visited 
us at our camp as we were 
at supper declined emphati- 
cally a tasty plate of 
beans. 
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“\Chin-dee,” he observed, laconically, with a 
dissatisfied glance at our fire. 

Now, we had been proud of that particular 
fire, having been fortunate in securing some 
especially fine, dry pieces of timber from the 
charred remains of an old hut, and they had 
made a good bed of embers—a result impossible 
from the scraps of sage-brush and greasewood 
knots upon which we had often to depend. As 
the Navajo moved away, Red explained. 

“T knew he wouldn’t eat anything cooked 
with that wood. You see, when a Navajo dies, 
his folks set fire to his hogan (hut) and all his 
belongings, because they think there’s devils in 
them ; and they won’t use the charred wood to 
cook with for fear the devils will get into the 
grub, and so into themselves. That's what that 
boy meant when he said ‘Chin-dee’—as much 
as to say, ‘No devils in mine.’ He knew the 
wood was from a dead man’s hogan.” 

The gem of the 
Navajo country is the 
Canyon de Chelly —a 
name, by the way, which 
does not rhyme with 
Nellie, as one would 
naturally suppose, but is 
pronounced Mexican- 
wise—de Chay. 

Entering it with our 
team at Chin Lee, we 
left the workaday world 
behind us, and found 
ourselves in a land of 
enchantment. The floor 


of the canyon is flat and sandy, and it winds its 
sinuous course mile after mile between walls of 
perpendicular, flat-faced rock hundreds of feet 
high--sometimes so narrow as to shut out the 
sun, at other places widening out into sunlit 
coves and wild-grass meadows, where clustered 
reeds rustled in the breeze and wild-flowers 
bloomed. A trickling stream of sweet water 
cut a shallow channel in the sand, when we were 
there, but often in the year it is dry. Even 
then, however, water is readily obtainable by 
scooping out shallow wells a foot or two deep 
in the sand, which soon accumulate a supply for 
both horse and man. 

The canyon is a favourite home of the 
Navajos, whose hogans are set singly here and 
there along the base of the towering cliffs 
wherever there is land suitable for the raising of 
their small crops of corn, beans, and melons. 


The summer home of a Navajo family. 
Fron: a Photo. by Pierce. 
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In. these situa- 
tions, too, the 
peach flourishes, 
and many thrifty 
orchards are to 
be found dating 
from the days of 
the Spanish con- 
quistadores, who 
introduced _ the 
seed. The 
luscious _ pinky- 
white fruit was 
just ripe at the 
time of our visit, 
furnishing to 
Navajos old and 
young one of the 
memorable feasts 
of the year. 
Agriculture, 
however, is a side 
issue with these 
Indians, who 
are, above all, a 
pastoral people, 


Weaving a blanket on the primitive Navajo loom. 
From a Vhoto, by Pierce. 


The wife of the famous Navajo chief Manuelito—She is 
wearing a dress of native woven wool, now largely 
superseded by cheaper manufactured material. 


From a Photograph. 


and their canyon is musical with the 
bleating of flocks of sheep and goats, 
shepherded by old men and boys. It isa 
joyous life, that of the Navajo shepherds, 
and often we heard their wild. songs echo- 
ing back from the cliffs—an effect as 
thrilling as unexpected to us who had 
been brought up in the notion that the 
Indian is by nature taciturn and morose. 
It is from the wool of the Indian sheep 
that the famous Navajo blankets are 
woyen, and a familiar scene of the canyon 
life is the primitive outdoor loom set up 
under some tree, where the weaver works 
in her designs a little at a time in the 
intervals of her other labours, her children 
laughing and romping around her. 

The cliff - dwellings of the Navajo 
country are a story in themselves. 
Perched high up in clefts and hollows of 
the stupendous cliffs, those of the Canyon 
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de Chelly look down as 
mysteriously as the Sphinx 
upon this happy life of to- 
day. Strange, inexplicable 
Pictographs upon them 


record the thoughts of - 


some prehistoric Hero- 
dotus or Homer—curious 
birds and animals, im- 
prints of outspread human 
hands, flute-players in pro- 
cession, and numerous 
repetitions of an attenua- 
ted human figure flattened 
out like a jumping - jack, 
with legs apart and up 
lifted fists — “that little 
feller with the dumb-bells,” 
as Red, who was greatly 
fascinated by it, called this 
relic of prehistoric art. 
Some of the cliff-houses 
ate accessible from the 
canyon floor by clamber- 
ing up the loose piles of 
débris which lie against 
the foot of the cliffs, and 
the examination of the 
deserted rooms, where the 
impress of a long-vanished 
human life still lingers, is 
a rare stimulus to the 
fancy. Others of the 
dwellings are only to be 
reached by scaling ladders. 
The Navajos pass and 
repass them, seemingly 
without interest. Things 
of the dead, they are 
“ chin-dee ” to them. 

Forty miles from Gallup 
and at the end of our trip 
we stopped at a solitary 
trader’s to buy grain for 
the horses. | 

“The Navajos are hold- 
ing a yé-be-chi a couple of 
miles from here,” Red 
announced, as he came out 
of the store. ‘ Mebbe 
you'd like to go; but it 
will keep us up all night.” 

“Of course we'll go,” we 
assented. ‘ But what is 
a yé-be-chi?” 

_ “It’s a dance and a sing- 
song to cure a sick man. 
There’s nine days of it all 


told.. Most of the shindig 
Vol. xxv.—55. 


a? 


The mysterious cliff-dwellings of the Canyon de Chelly, perched upon a niche in the face of 
: . @ stupendous precipice, 
From a Photograph, 
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is on the quiet, but = ™ 
to-night’s the wind- 
up, and free to all.” 

“There’s no use 
starting till near mid- N 
night,” he continued, 

“so [ll unhook, and ~) 

after supper you may a 
as well roll up and 
take a snooze. I'll 
call you when it’s 
time.” 

It was a moonless 
night and black as 
Egypt when we 
started, but after 
travelling a mile a 
bright red glow suddenly flared up in the north 
ahead of us. 

“We're just in time,” said Red; “they're 
firing up.” 

There was a great clatter behind us, and 
three or four Indians on running ponies dashed 
past us with shrill whoops and were swallowed 


Hieroglyphics of unknown entiquity found in the cliff-dwellings. 
From a Piotograph. 


rhythmic minor of 
an Indian chant :— 

Ho yo—hoyo — hoyo 

he! 
To hai—yo! To hai 
—yo!l yo! yo! 

In a few minutes 
more we rounded a 
timbered hill piled 
e with colossal boul- 
ders, and were face 
to face with a most 
dramatic scene. A 
huge circle of Navajo 
Indians—there must 
have been two thou- 
sand of them-—men, 
women, and children, on foot and on horse- 
back, and some in wagons, were clustered about 
enormous bonfires of pine-branches which shot 
roaring, twisiing streams of fire forty or fifty feet 
upward, and made as light as day the space 
before the “ medicine ” hogan, where the dancing 
took place. Qut of the encircling blackness 


From a\ 


up in the darkness ahead. The quavering note 
of an owl floated out from a neighbouring tree, 
and far away on the plain coyoies were peevishly 
yelping. Then, fainily at first and gradually 
increasing in volume as we drove, our ears 
caught the sirain of chorused music—the wild, 


A wpical Navajo hogan, or hut. 


[ Photograph. 


the dancers came springing into the light with 
strange whistling noises and coyote-like barks— 
tall, well-proportioned, athletic men, stripped to 
the skin, painted grotesquely, and with jingling 
ormaments at their necks and belts. Masks of 
plaited yucca-leaf hid their faces, and their arms 


Diatized by GOO 
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and legs were bound with green fillets of the 
sacred spruce. Backward and forward, round 
and round, with bodies swaying and bending 
and arms that unceasingly gestured, the Indians 
danced unflaggingly. 

It was no random hopping and jumping, but 

a serious ritual of rhythmical steps fixed by a 
tradition that is inflexible. As they danced, 
they sang in unison a weird, perpetually- 
recurring strain, delivered with much variety 
of expression—now low, now swelling in strong 
crescendo and held long fortissimo, now dying 
away almost to a whisper. When the great fires 
exhausted themselves and shadows fell across 
the dancing-place, additional fuel was thrown 
on, sending showers of fiery sparks gloriously up 
into the night, enlarging mightily the circle of 
the light and making an intense heat, grateful 
indeed to those not too near ; for the night wind 
cut keenly across the plain. 

As we watched band after band of dancers 
succeed each other on this wild stage we came 
to realize the marvel of this spectacle, which was 
no make-believe performed by hired players, but 
a drama of real life under the open sky, with all 
Nature for the scenery, and for actors men who 
for the nonce believed themselves in touch with 


the spiritual powers of the universe. “ Civilized” 
as we deemed ourselves, we felt quite sad when, 
at dawn, dance and music ceased like witches’ 
revelry at cockcrow. 

We pulled our blankets close about our chilled 
frames, and our team slowly made a path through 
the red multitude. 

“Toes a sick man ever die after a _yé-e-chi?” 
we asked Red. 

“You bet,” replied that young American, 
sagely. 

“Then why don’t the Indians give up this 
sort of doctoring and try our kind?” 

Red flicked his whip meditatively. 

“Well, sir, you see, it’s this here way. These 
medicine-men are pretty foxy, and they generally 
manage so as two or three of them has charge 
of the perceedings. There was two there to- 
night. Then if the sick fellow gets well it’s 
good for the medicine business, but if he dies, 
why, one medicine-man lays the blame on the 
other for some mistake, and so among them they 
save their faces. Besides which, they’ve tried 


American doctoring some, and it don’t always 
cure either, and the sick man’s friends don’t 
have a good time, like the Navajo way. 
what they tell me.” 


That’s 


A Navajo woman returning from a “medicine dance.” 


(Photograph. 


The Mutiny of the “ Lennie.” 


By Jousn G. Rowr 


ThiusTRATED ry E. S. Hopcson, 


A terrible tale of mutiny and murder on the high seas, relieved by the courage and resource of a 


young steward, who fearlessly defied the miscreants who had seized the ship. 


His pluck and 


enterprise not only enabled him to save his own life and that of his boy helper, but to outwit the 
mutineers and bring about their capture. 


OWARDS the latter end of October, 
1875, the Levnre, a fuil-rigged British 
ship of nine hundred and fifty tons, 
lay in’ ballast at Antwerp. She 
belonged to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 

and, though her officers were Iritish, a ser: 

crew of foreigners had been got together in 

London by an agent to take her to New 

Orleans. There were four Grecks, three Turks, 

an Italian, a Dane, an Austrian, a Belgian, a 
Dutch boy, and one English seaman — thirteen 

all told. 4 

The captain’s name was Stanley Hatfield. 

He hailed from Liverpool, but was a Canadian 
by birth, and bore an excellent: name inthe 
merchant service. ‘The first. mate was an 
Irishman named Joseph Wortley, and the second 
mate was an Englishman named Richard 
Macdonald. 

Owing to the babel of tongues aboard, the 

Italian, Giovanni Kanessa, who spoke Greck 

and French, was made boatswain, and ail the 

Greek and Turkish seamen, as well as himsell, 
were distinguished by nicknames, possibly 
bestowed by the officers. © These nicknames 
were “French Peter,” * Nicholas,” ‘Joe the 
Cook,” “ Lips,” “ Big Harry,” and so on. 

The Belgian was the steward. His name 
was Constant von Heydonck, and he was the 
hero of the dreadful story [am about to unfold. 

Only twenty-five years of age, he possessed a 

considerable knowledge of navigation, and he 
proved himself, throughout the whole of his 
trying ordeal, to be also a man of splendic 
courage and resource. Tle had for his assistant 
in the pantry a Dutch boy, named Henry 

‘Trousselot. 

The ship. sailed on or about October 24th, 
and, soon after leaving the Scheldt, encountcree 
rough weather, when the captiin and mates 
found the crew to be most indifferent seamen. 

It was alleged at the subsequent tral that the 
captain was always swearmyg at the men, anc 
Peter Petersen, the Dane. in his evidence 
swore that the captain onee kicked hin and 

another man. Other allegations made by the 
defence were that the boatswain was provided 
with pistols and a knuckleduster to help to 
overawe the ‘Turks and Greeks, and that the 


first mate onee fired off pistols for the same 
purpose. These two assertions were denied by 
the steward, who, however, admitted that, as he 
did not take any part in the working of the 
ship, he was not always on deck. 

It was hali past three on the morning of 
October 31st, and the Zenze was in the Bay of 
Biscay, about one hundred and eighty miles 
south-west of Falmouth, ‘The sea was rough, it 
was blowing hard and was pitch dark. The first 
mate’s waich was from twelve till four, but the 
watch below was called balf an hour before 
time to put the ship about. One of the Greeks, 
Moros --or, as he was nicknamed, “ Johnny 
Moore ’—lay ill in his bunk. All the rest of 
the crew, with the exception of the steward and 
his boy, were on deck. As the weather was so 
bad, the captain and both mates were also 
present. Macdonald, the second mate, was on 
the bridge, which was above the poop; the 
captain was on the main deck: and the first 
mate was right forward. Peter Petersen and 
the English seaman, whose name was Charlie 
Renken, were sent forward with the bdoatswain 
to the foreshcets. 

“ Hard-alee!” called out Captain Hatfield. 

The foresheets were cased off, but, to the 
amazement of those forward, the ship did not 
come round, but stopped—the sail remained 
aback! - 

The men aft could not have been working at 
the braces—that was obvious. Had they been, 
the ship would have gone round. At the same 
time as the Zeanze s:opped loud, confused cries 
in several voices came from the digection of the 
poop. 

The first mate, addressing Petersen, cried 
out, “Peter, what's the matter?” 

“T don't know, sir,” answered the seaman. 

Now, had the first mate immediately led the 
three or four men with him aft, arming them 
with whatever lay to hand —handspikes, belay- 
ing pins, and so on—matters might have ended 
differeny. Instead, he teld the boatswain to 


run aft and see what was wrong. The boat- 
swain came burrying back, crying :— 
“There's murder going on aft! Everybody 


will have to look out for himself.” 
Simultaneously one of the Turkish seamen, 


Recher 
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a young fellow of only twenty-one, named 
Giovanni Carcaris, and nicknamed “Joe the 
Cook,” came rushing towards the startled group 
forward. There were two swift spits of fire from 
his right hand, and a couple of pistol-billets 
whizzed past the first mate’s 
head. 

That officer, with a broken 
cry, turned and ran _ head- 
long for the forerigging, into 
which he clambered 
desperately, while ‘Joe the 
Cook” fired two more shots 
at him, calling out “Greek ! 
Greek!” at each shot. The * 
ruffian missed his mark in 
the darkness, and the chief 
mate got on to the foreyard, 
where he remained, huddled 
up. 
Meanwhile (according to 
the evidence given later by 
the Austrian sailor, Guiseppe 
Lettes, a young fellow of 
twenty-two), what had hap- 
pened aft was this. Lettes 
was on the main deck with 
all the Greek and Turkish 
sailors, working at the braces 
under the captain’s own eye. 
The captain, Lettes said, was 
using dreadful language. 

“ Main topsail, haul! Let 
go!” was the order. “ Pull 
those braces, you sons of 
pigs !” 

The main braces, however, 
fouled; and the sail did not 
go round. On this the cap- 
tain shouted, angrily, “ You 
are no sailors, but a lot of 
soldiers.” At the words, as 
though by arrangement, the 
Greeks and Turks ceased 
working, and several of them 
made a rush at the captain. 
Pascales Caludis, a Turk 
of huge stature, nicknamed 
“Big Harry,” stabbed the 
captain full in the chest with 
his sheath-knife, crying something fiercely in 
Greek at the same time. The skipper, who was 
standing close by the cabin-door, reeled under 
the force of the blow, and then attempted to 
run inside the companion. 

Matteo Cargalis, nicknamed “French Peter” 
—one of the Greeks— intercepted him, striking 
at him repeatedly with a long knife. 

“You foreign murderers and slaughterers !” 
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cried the hapless man, chokingly. He sank 
under the blows, vainly attempting to defend 
himself with his naked fists. 

Macdonald, the second mate, who was a 
horrified witness of the shocking scene from his 
position on the bridge, pluckily 
came bounding down the ladder, 
unarmed, to his superior’s aid. 
“Big Harry” and another of the 
ruffians attempted to stop him, but 
he dodged them and managed 


“* A couple of pistol-bullets whizzed past the first mate's head.” 
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to reach the captain’s side. ‘French Peter” 
and the fourth prime mover in the mutiny had 
turned to intimidate the Austrian and the others. 
Macdonald tried to lift the dying skipper and get 
him inside the cabin, but the companion-door 
was fast—one of the mutineers had locked it. 
At that moment “Big Harry” and “ French 
Peter” made for Macdonald, their knives gleam- 
ing dully in the faint light, and the mate was 
forced to consider his own safety. Dropping 
the skipper he tried to dodge round the gang, 
but “ Big Harry” caught him and stabbed him 
twice. Macdonald managed to break past, how- 
ever, and staggered forward, meeting Kanessa or 
“Green,” the Italian boatswain, ‘coming aft to 
learn what was wrong. 

“Boatswain, help me! Save my life!” he 
gasped. But the boatswain, it was said, pushed 
him off and ran forward again, crying, “I must 
think of my own life.” Poor Macdonald 
tried to follow him, but fell to the deck, where 
he was stabbed to death by the mutineers, who 
came swarming after. him. “ Joe the Cook,” as 
before described, ran on ahead to overawe the 
first mate’s party. Peter Petersen and Charlie 
Renken, on hearing the firing at the mate, fled 
into the coalhole and hid there. “Joe the 
Cook” called to them :— 

“Don’t you be frightened! We won't do you 
two any harm!” 

‘Three more mutineers now came forward 
and joined “Joe the Cook.” They ordered 
the boatswain to call to Petersen and Renken to 
come out of hiding, as no harm would be done 
them. “Big Harry” then ordered Renken to 
relieve Kaida, or “Lips,” at the wheel. “ Big 
Harry” next proceeded to break open the door 
of the carpenter’s shop—no doubt to get axes or 
other sharp-edged tools as weapons. “ French 
Peter” remained aft to intimidate the other 
seamen and guard the cabin-door. 

Wortley, the chief mate, was still sitting on 
the foreyard. “ Joe the Cook” now gave his 
revolver to Kaida, who was a young ruffian only 
a year older than himself—twenty-two. Kaida, 
or “Lips,” climbed into the forerigging and fired 
twice at the mate, who at the second shot cried 
“Oh!” as if hit. “Lips” fired two more shots 
at him, and again hit the unfortunate officer, 
who thereupon came sliding, or rather falling, 
down the forebuntlines and dropped across the 
top of the rail. “Joe the Cook” promptly 
stabbed the wounded man, who was _ subse- 
quently thrown overboard, with ten fathoms of 
mooring chain tied round his legs to sink him. 

When the mutiny broke out Constant von 
Heydonck, the steward, was asleep in his berth, 
as was his boyish assistant, Henry Trousselot. 
The steward was awakened by the scuffling on 
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deck over his head, and heard the captain 
denounce his murderers. At that Heydonck 
sprang from his berth, and called on the second 
mate, whom he supposed to be asleep in his 
cabin, Receiving no answer, he told his boy 
to rouse the officer and rushed up the cabin 
stairs. 

To his dismay, he found that the campanion- 
door resisted all his efforts to open it, being 
fastened on the outside. He hammered impo- 
tently on the door, and presently “ Big Harry” 
called to him :— 

“What do you want ?” 

“IT want to make the coffee for breakfast,” 
Heydonck answefd. 

“There is plenty of time till eight to make 
the coffee,” was the surly answer. “You go 
down below.” 

Fearing the worst, the steward ran down the 
stairs again and tried the second mate’s cabin 
and also the boatswain’s, in hopes of finding 
them occupied. They were both untenanted, 
however. He then hastened to the captain’s 
cabin and, with the boy Trousselot’s help, 
hurriedly ransacked it for firearms. : 

They found two loaded revolvers, to their 
extreme satisfaction, and armed with these, 
gripping one in either hand, Heydonck got on 
the cabin table and looked through the skylight. 

He could see some of the sailors at different 
parts of the deck, but hesitated to fire on 
any, not knowing but that they might be 
innocent of any share in the mutiny which he 
realized must have taken place. Moreover, it 
would not do to throw away a single shot, 
especially as he did not know the true position 
of affairs. 

Presently he heard four more shots fired and 
then a rush of feet forward. After that for a 
time there was comparative silence. Concluding 
that the captain and officers must have been 
murdered and that the ship was now in the 
hands of the mutineers, the steward carefully 
concealed the revolvers beneath his clothes, so 
that if his pockets were searched they might not 
be found. 

The smashing of wood was heard occasionally 
and the low murmur of voices, but it was not 
until about ten minutes to six that the com- 
panion - door was opened and “Green” the 
boatswain came down, followed by “French 
Peter,” “ Big Harry,” and some of the others. 
The gang was armed to a man with knives, axes, 
and marline-spikes, and immediately formed a 
ting round the steward and the trembling lad. 
“French Peter” and “Big Harry” felt in 
Heydonck’s pockets and tapped his chest all 
over for concealed weapons, but—luckily for 
him—they did not find the revolvers, 
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om suggested kill- 


, . ! ing the boy 

, ““ Trousselot, 

“as he might 

y split if let 
Fs live.” 

It was at this 
critical mo- 
ment that 
Heydonck dis- 
played the 

resolute courage 
and resource that had 
already led him to try to 
trick his ferocious captors by 
heading for Bristol. 
“Touch a hair of the boy’s head,” 
he cried, “and I will refuse to navigate 
the ship, even if you kill me for refusing.” 
“All right, steward; all right!” said “Big 
Harry,” hastily. “We'll not hurt the boy if you'll 
be answerable for him.” : 
Later on, the English seaman, Renken, came up 
to Heydonck. 
“T can see you are not steering for Gibraltar, 
but for some part of the Channel,” he said. 
“Mind your own business,” retorted Hey- 
donck, boldly ; and the man went forward 
and, it was alleged at the trial, told the 
others. Anyway, “Big Harry” came aft 


“ Kaida climbed 
into the forerigging 
and fired twice at 


“What’s the matter? What has hap- dia cate? 


ned?” he asked. 

“We have finished the captain and 
mates,” said one of the band, “and if you 
wish to save your life you must navigate the 
ship for us. You understand something about 
navigation, we know.” 

“Where do you want to go?” asked Heydonck. 

“We want to get to Greece. You can take us to 
Gibraltar; we'll clear out in boats there and sell 
everything on the ship. You'll have your share, the 
same as the rest of us, if you act fairly by us.” 

Kanessa, or “Green,” struck in with a statement to the 
effect that he had a rich uncle who would probably buy the 
ship herself from them. ‘‘She’s worth about five hundred 
pounds,” he said. 

The boy Trousselot was then ordered to make breakfast for all 
hands except the Austrian, who was at the wheel, and the steward 
set the ship’s course—for Gibraltar, he pretended, but really for the 
Bristol Channel. This meant heading the vessel in exactly the 
opposite direction to that the mutineers desired to go—viz., north-east, ~~ 
instead of south-west! Yet he had the magnificent courage and audacity AR AY 
todo it. He took charge of one watch, and the boatswain was put in \ 
charge of the other. After they had all breakfasted, “Joe the Cook” 
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and wanted to know where the steward was 
taking them. 

“To Gibraltar, of course. I thought you 
wanted to go there,” answered Heydonck. 

He contrived to satisfy the rutfian, probably 
by pretending that they were much farther south 
than was actually the case, out of the Bay of 
Biscay and past the Azores. Later on, how- 
ever, he considered it prudent to alter the 
course and steer for the coast of France. On 
November 4th they were off the Isle of Rhé. 
The night was very rough and misty, and he 
headed boldly into the Bay and ordered the 
anchor to be dropped. 

“What are we doing here? Why have you 
brought us in here?” demanded “ Big Harry,” 
fiercely. 

“T want to wait until we get a fair wind,” 
answered Heydonck. 

“T believe you are selling us all, and we shall 
have to do the same to you as the others,” 
blustered “ French Peter.” 

“Tf you think so,” replied Heydonck. “you 
had better take charge of the ship.” 

With that he stalked away. He had played 
his cards well, however, and brought the Lente 
right under the coast of France. He made up 
his mind, despite the awful risk, they should not 
get out again until he had aroused the suspicions 
of some of the fishing craft or the shore 
authorities. 

The Dane, Peter Petersen, was then asked to 
try to navigate the ship out of the strait again. 
Petersen had been thirteen years at sea, and 
knew fairly well how to manage a vessel. It 
was blowing so hard from the west, however— 
right in their teeth—that they could not get out, 
so the ship was brought to and, with shortened 
sail, allowed to drift all night. 

Heydonck, shut up in the cabin with the 
boy Trousselot—sulking rather than an actual 
prisener—asked the lad if he could trust him. 

“Yes,” replied the boy. ‘ You know that; I 
owe my life to you, sir. They would have 
killed me but for you.” 

“Then, Henry,” said the steward, “come 
inside the spare cabin, where we can’t be over- 
looked. Now, here are pens, ink, and paper. 
You know English and French ?” 

Ves.” 

“Then write down what I dictate—first in 
French, then in English—on each of these 
slips of paper. Put the slips as you do them 
into these empty bottles in the locker. Cork 


them tight, and drop them, one by one, out of ° 


the port-hole into the sea.” 

The steward then dictated a brief account of 
what had occurred aboard, stating where the 
vessel was, and imploring anyone who found the 


bottle and read the message to at once take it 
to the nearest authorities, so that help might be 
sent and the mutineers laid by the heels. 

“Sign your own name and occupation aboard, 
and my name and occupation,” concluded 
Heydonck. 

Locking the lad in the spare cabin, so that 
he might be undisturbed at the work, the steward 
returned to the main cabin, where he had the 
hardihood to write up the ship’s log on the slate. 
He afterwards accused some of the others of 
the crew of rubbing out what he wrote. 

While he was thus engaged a French pilot- 
boat came alongside. “ French Peter ” answered 
her hail, and said that they were waiting for a 
wind and that their chronometers were run 
down. The pilot-boat was alongside, bobbing 
up and down, and standing on and off in the 
rough sea for about twenty minutes; but it 
would have been idle as well as foolhardy for 
the steward to try to harangue her crew through 
a port-hole. He wisely, therefore, held his 
peace, and the boat went off, her crew none the 
wiser as to the character of the ship's masters. 

_ “ Big Harry ” now ordered some of the others 
to take the ship’s name off the boats and remove 
it from the bows and stern of the vessel. Next 
morning the pilot-boat came out again, and her 
crew showed a paper of sonte kind, but she was 
unable, owing to the heavy sea, to get close 
enough for a parley, and eventually sheered off 
once more. 

Petersen was now urged to try to beat out of 
the strait again. ‘They managed to get out this 
time, and—evidently under the impression that 
they were somewhere off Cape ‘Trafalgar, south 
of Cadiz, in Spain—they steered south by east, 
which meant nothing more. or less than running 
back round the Isle of Rhé into the other or 
southern strait of the port. 

“That will fetch land somewhere,” said 
Petersen, when he set the course. 

“We want you to take the ship to Gibraltar,” 
howled the mutineers. 

“Very good,” he said, and kept more to the 
east, with the result that on the following after- 
noon, which was a Saturday, they made land a 
few miles south of Rochelle, right inside the 
Island of Oléron. 

At sight of a lighthouse on the coast the 
mutineers called out, delightedly : “Oh, there’s 
Gibraltar !” 

When they saw it was not Gibraltar, however, 
they turned upon Petersen with angry abuse. 

“Put the helm down and get out again,” 
roared “French Peter.” ‘You are no good as 
a navigator. We'll have the steward up again. 
He'll have to take us to Gibraltar, or go the way 
of the others.” 
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Thereupon Heydonck was summoned on 
deck once more, and matters were explained 
to him. 

“What's the good of going on to Gibraltar?” 
he asked. “This place is a Republic, and there 
‘are no police hereabouts. If you take my advice 
you will all go ashore here.” 

The mutineers thought this good counsel, 
and Heydonck was permitted to take the ship 
farther in and drop anchor. It was now dark, 
and still blowing hard. All Sunday the wind 
was so high that it was impossible to launch a 
boat, and the mutineérs were consumed with 
impatience and anxiety. Early on the Monday 
morning the leading spirits determined to risk 
it; a boat was launched and six of them got 
into it and pulled for the land. These were 
“French Peter,” “Big Harry,” “Lips,” “Joe 
the Cook,” and two other Greeks named 
Leousis (nicknamed “ Nicholas”) and Angelos 
(nicknamed “ Little: George”). The five who 
remained aboard had been more or less intimi- 
dated by the first four ruffians mentioned, and 
had taken no actual part in the mutiny. These 
five refused to go, though urged to do so by the 
others, who took in the boat bags and provisions, 
and went off dressed in what were believed to 
be the murdered officers’ clothes. 

Before the six departed “ French Peter” showed 
Petersen a signal-flag—a red with a yellow 
cross—and he asked if it was like a Danish 
flay. 

“Yes, it’s like a Danish flag,” Petersen 
answered ; “but it is not one.” 

“French Peter” then cut it up to make a 
Spanish flag of it. 

Petersen took the anchor-watch after the ring- 
leaders’ departure, and the boatswain said to 
him, “Iam afraid, Peter, those men will come 
back again.” 

This fear evidently dominated all those remain- 
ing aboard, for none of them ventured to send 
up any signals of distress. However, towards the 
grey of the morning Heydonck, who did not 
know whether he could trust the five seamen 
who had stayed on the ship, slipped quietly aloft 
and put a police flag on the foreyard, and also 
hoisted distress signals on the gaff. With the 
coming of daylight he stepped out of the cabin 
door, a revolver in-either hand, and confronted 
the five seamen. 

“T am master of this ship now,” he cried. 
“You've got to obey me. ‘Lower a boat and 
pull me ashore!” 

Renken, the English sailor, expostulated on 
account of the wind. 

“You'll lower that boat,” said the steward, 
with a determined and menacing air; and the 


boat was being put out when a little steamer was 
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observed making for them. She came from the 
French warship, Zravailleur, which had been 
sent in pursuit of them. Some of the bottles 
had been picked up, and the messages inside 
taken to the local authorities, who had acted 
promptly and dispatched a cruiser in search of 
the Lennie. 

The steward told his tale to the French naval 
officer who came aboard; the boy Trousselot 
bore his statement out; and the other five 
seamen — Petersen, Renken, Lettes, “ Johnny 
Moore,” and the boatswain—were arrested, put 
in irons, and taken ashore to a French prison. 
There they found their six shipmates awaiting 
them. “French Peter” and “ Big Harry,” on 
landing on the sands at Rochefort, had pretended 
they were shipwrecked, but the authorities were 
suspicious and arrested them. 

The eleven prisoners were promptly extradited 
to England and put on their trial for mutiny 
and murder on the high seas. At first the worst 
characters amongst them exhibited the most 
unseemly levity, laughing and chattering among 
themselves, but they behaved differently after 
being remanded once or twice. Lettes, Petersen, 
and the Greek Moros (nicknamed “ Johnny 
Moore”), were discharged and their evidence 
taken in addition to Heydonck’s and ‘T'rousse- 
lot’s. On April 7th, 1876, the other eight 
prisoners were committed for trial; and on 
May 2nd they were tried at the Old Bailey, the 
charges against Angelos (or “Little George”) 
and Renken being withdrawn. 

One of the papers Trousselot had written 
and thrown, inside a sealed bottle, into the sea 
was produced and read in court—a dramatic 
“exhibit” indeed! The trial lasted three days, 
and on the third day the jury found Kanessa 
(otherwise “ Green”) and Leousis (“Nicholas”) ~ 
“Not guilty,” but convicted “French Peter,” 
“Big Harry,” “ Joe the Cook,” and “ Lips.” 

The judge, Mr. Justice. Brett, after he had 
sentenced the four miscreants, directed Hey- 
donck to stand forward. Few men, he said, 
had ever stood in the position of peril that the 
steward had done; he had exhibited very great 
bravery and skill, and had been the means of 
bringing these wicked men to justice. 

“T have no power,” the judge went on, ‘“‘as is 
the case in your own country, to decorate you 
for your brave conduct, but I can publicly thank 
you for the service you have rendered to :he 
State, and out of a fund at my disposal I order 
you to be paid fifty pounds as an acknowledg- 
ment of your courageous conduct.” 

This encomium evoked loud applause in the 
crowded court. On May 23rd the four 
miurderers suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law within the walls of old Newgate. 
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says Mr. Hendrickson, ‘saw another dying of dysentery, 


to mark the grave of one companion,” 


“I whittled a cross 


and shall carry to my grave the marks of my own experiences.” 


HE blacks assisted us all the next 
day in making a clearing on a high 
point near the edge of the river and 
in building two palm huts, in one of 
which we stored our packs. Next 
morning, with a sinking heart, I saw them 
depart. Oppatu was anxious to have the return 
of his canoe, and as we planned to leave the 
river at this point, marching inland, and thence, 
as we hoped, over the mountains to some 
branch of the Amazon, I made no objection. 
It would be of no further use to us, I thought 
then. 

We believed that the Tumuc Humacs must 
lie not more than a hundred miles to the south- 
ward, and we determined to blaze a trail in that 
direction, to establish camps, and carry our 
- provisions to the first foot-hills by relays. 

From our camp on the river we first made 
a circular hunting trail perhaps three-quarters 
of a mile in circumference, and by hunting 
assiduously stored up some little monkey and 
powii meat. By rare good luck I shot a small 
bush-deer within three hundred yards of the 
camp. He was quite small, but the meat proved 
a welcome relief from that which we had been 
getting. 

‘The struggle to make a pack-trail through the 
jungle to the first low range of hills told sadly 
upon our strength, for both of us were fever- 
stricken. I believe we must have fought as men | 
who fight for their liyes, but never once was” 
there a loss of courage. By almost superhuman 
efforts we packed the major part of our equip- 
ment on our backs, sixty pounds to the load, to 
Mountain Camp, seven days’ travel southward 
from the river. 

Then Doyer, on what was practically the last 
march, expressed himself as too weak to travel, 
and Fisher and I volunteered to go on with our 
loads and give the Dutchman some little rest. 
He was of small build, and the hardships told 
much more upon him than upon Fisher and 
myself. 

We went on, expecting to meet our com- 


II. 


panion somewhere on the trail as we returned, 
but no Doyer greeted us. We got back to camp 
on the twelfth day, to find him lying in his 
hammock. He extended his hand to us, but 
could not speak. He was suffering from 
stomach pains, and appeared to be in a sort 
of stupor. At intervals he cried for water, and 
I prepared him some oatmeal gruel, but he 
refused to take it. We found a peccary which 
he had shot and partially cut up, and we came 
to the conclusion that it must have poisoned 
him. Added to this was the jungle fever, which 
seemed always to be with us. Doyer passed a 
delirious night, with either Fisher or myself 
constantly beside him. 

About ten o'clock the next morning I started 
out along our hunting trail, hoping for a shot at 
a powii or a stray monkey, which at this period 
seemed to have almost forsaken our part of 
the jungle. A quarter of a mile from camp 
I came upon half-a-dozen black monkeys, and 
succeeded in wounding one of them. He landed 
about thirty feet off the trail, and with no thought 


‘of danger I started into the high undergrowth 


after him. I carried my shot-gun in my left 
hand and used my machefe with my right. I 
had gone perhaps a dozen feet in this manner, 
when there was a sudden rustle of the foliage 
not far from my feet, and I felt my leg, half-way 
between the knee and the body, caught as if in 
avice. The next instant the hideous head ofa 
python reared itself in front of me, swaying 
back and forward like a swiftly-moving pendu- 
lum. In such circumstances a man lives a 
thousand lifetimes in a single instant. I was 
absolutely paralyzed with fear. My first clear 
sensations were of the nauseous odour emitted 
from the python’s mouth, the glitter of his eyes, 
and then the deadening grip of his coils about 
my leg. I felt myself being drawn slowly towards 
the small sapling about the trunk of which the 
python had coiled several of his folds. Death 
seemed very close to me, for the crushing process 
by which the constrictor kills its prey was already 
in operation. I. neither reasoned nor thought, 
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“I plunged my big botcher-knife machete full at his mouth.” 


but plunged my big butcher-knife macheée full 
at his mouth. I missed by a fraction of an inch, 
so that its point caught him below the neck, and 
the inside of my hand stopped within his gaping 
jaws. To this day I bear the elliptical line of 
marks showing where the jaws closed on my 
flesh, but at the moment fright and excitement 
had so deadened the nerves of sense that I 
experienced no pain. 

There was a wild thrashing of the snake’s 
body as he smarted under the thrust of my 
knife, and with his coil still about my leg I was 


. thrown headlong. 


Somehow I managed to 
retain possession of my gun, one hammer of 
which was cocked for the wounded monkey ; 
my fall, through some mystery, did not dis- 
charge the weapon. I raised it until the stock 
rested against my left side, and then, with no 
thought of taking aim, I pulled the trigger. 
The next instant I felt the grip on my left leg 
relax. ‘The load of buckshat had caught the 
python about four feet from his tail, almost 
cutting his body in two. Thereafter he thought 
no more of his intended prey, and I was left to 
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drag myself as best I could to the trail, while 
he thrashed through the jungle in an opposite 
direction. 

On reaching the cleared space I sat down 
to take account of my injuries. My clothes 
were torn from my body, my injured hand was 
already commencing to inflame, my left leg was 
- wrenched at the hip and numb from the com- 
pression it had received. A piece of sapling 
cut in clearing the trail lay close at hand, and 
using this as both crutch and cane I made my 
way to camp with painful and laborious effort. 

After recounting the cause of my plight to 
Fisher, he hastily prepared a basin of hot water 
for my wounded hand, now badly swollen, and 
applied creoline, which seemed to relieve the 
fever. . Life came back slowly to my leg, and, 
half dead from my terrifying experience, I was 
assisted to my hammock, little caring whether or 
not the next day ever dawned. Doyer through- 
out these hours lay in a half-conscious condition 
in his hammock next to mine, and, I suppose, 
never came to a full realization of what had 
happened. 

When Fisher, in his own rough way, had done 
all that was possible, he took his gun and set 


out to find the monster which I had encountered. _ 


This he failed to do, but, what was better, he 


returned with a black monkey and two powii, © 


which came in good stead. ‘Three days later; 


when out hunting, a stench near the trail came . 


to his nostrils, and cutting his way a few feet 
through the underbrush he came upon the 
remains of the python. As near as he could 
estimate, he said that the snake must have been 
about twenty-three feet long, and nearly the 
thickness of his leg at the thigh. 

The night following my adventure with the 
python Doyer cried repeatedly for water, which 
we gave him most sparingly. Towards morning 
the fever seemed to abate, and at ten o’clock he 
appeared to be almost normal. 

About this hour he called me over to him. 

“Jack,” he said, “I want you to give me one 
good swig of water.” 

“You can’t have it,” I told him. 

“All right,” he rejoined. “Take out your 
diary; I want you to write something.” To 
humour him I did so. 

“Write this,” he directed: “‘Doyer was 
dying, and his best friend, Jack Hendrickson, 
refused to give him even a mouthful of water.’” 

“Well, if you feel that way about it, Bill,” I 
said, reluctantly, “I suppose you have got to 
have it”; and, pouring out half-a-dozen tea- 
spoonfuls, I hobbled over and gave it to him. 
He swallowed it ina single gulp, and, with no 
word of thanks, rolled over on his side and 
closed his eyes. For a few minutes I. watched 


him. He was breathing deeply, but regularly. 
I moistened the cloths at his head and then 
rejoined Fisher, who was repairing his gun. 

An hour and a half later I went again to 
Doyer’s hammock. He had not changed his 
position. ‘ How are you feeling, old man?” 
I asked, softly, so as not to awaken him in case 
he were asleep. There was no response. I put 
my hand upon his forehead. It was cold. And 
so poor Doyer died—as quietly and serenely as 
he had lived. Perhaps he realized at the time 
he told me to write in my diary that the way 
out of that awful jungle was opening for him. 

I went over to Fisher and told him the 
news. His gun dropped from his hands, and 
he sat silently looking at it for several minutes. 
“Doyer always was a lucky chap,” he said at 
length, looking up at me with a queer little smile. 

“Yes,” I assented, and I turned my face 
from him and said no more, for my heart was 
very full. 

“Well, Jack,” he began again, after a moment, 
“what are we going to do now?” All his rough- 
ness seemed to have gone out of him. 

“Fisher,” I cried, “I’m going home 

“Those are the first sensible words you have 
spoken since we started,” he answered, and he 
rose to his feet as if the question were already 
settled. 

I looked at him. Here was Fisher — the 
man indomitable, who had sworn that if he ever 
came out of the jungle it would be with a sack 
of gold on his back, now agreeing with me in 
my determination to return. 

The truth is that the death of Doyer had 
taken all the spirit out of us, and from that 
hour we ate and slept with only one thought— 
that of the return to civilization. 

We buried our poor comrade the next morn- 
ing. I was still weak and suffering from my 
wounds, so Fisher dug the grave. The body 
was lowered into it; earth and stones followed. 
Then I fashioned a cross, and carved upon it 
Doyer’s name and the date of his birth and his 
death. 

We had passed many weary days in packing 
our provisions to Mountain Camp, but were 
now compelled to retrace our steps and bring 
back sufficient to last us until we could reach 
Kiper’s Landing, as there was not sufficient food 
in the river camp for the journey. Besides, our 
cache at the landing might have been robbed by 
the bushmen on their way down, and we could 
not afford to take any chances. I was too weak 
to travel, and both of us found the thought of 
a separation for even twelve days abhorrent, so 
for five days we rested. At the end of this 
time my naturally strong body had recuperated 
sufficiently for the journey, 
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Another twelve days saw us once more at the 
river camp and the thirteenth found us hard at 
work constructing a raft. In this interval all 
the old-time surliness of my companion returned. 
One would imagine that the trials:through which 
we had passed and the dangers which still con- 
fronted us would have bound us _ inseparably 
together, and so they did for the first ten days 
after Doyer’s death. But then Fisher began to 
brood. For some reason he assigned to me the 
blame forall our misfortunes and the failure of 
the expedition. Doyer and I had financed it 
with every cent we possessed — some six 
thousand dollars—and Fisher, with little or no 
capital, had made the third party simply because 
he was a friend and we needed him for his 
knowledge of the jungle. And so I answered 
back when he taunted me until—well, until I 
realized that Fisher was standing dangerously 
near the brink of madness. 

We constructed the raft from the fibrous 
stocks of a species of giant lily and of small 
saplings of some light wood. ‘The forest trees 
were of hard wood, which offered no material 
for a raft on account of its great weight. 

Fashioning rough paddles and tying our pro- 
visions on the raft, we set forth one morning 
near the end of February, 1903. Our progress 
down was much mote rapid than the ascent had 
been, for on the way up-stream we had passed 
much time in prospecting, and paddling against 
the swift current was slow work. But the river, 
which before had hampered us, now caught us 
in its swift current and bore us along rapidly. 
‘The falls and rapids proved our main difficulty 
and danger. Most of the former were passed 
by slow portages—many of the latter we shot. 

One day’s travel from Kiper’s Landing we 
came to grief. In shooting rapids one of us 
usually guided the raft and the other lowered 
away with bush cordage. In this instance I 
was on the bank and Fisher was at the paddle. 
A back eddy slackened the rope for a moment, 
and then the raft was suddenly caught in the 
main current and shot downward. The rope 
was jerked from my hands, and the next instant 
our raft met destruction on a rock, to which 
Fisher managed to cling. Even as he raised 
the lower half of his body from the river his lips, 
moving rapidly, told me that he was cursing me. 

It was easy to rescue him with a bush-rope, 
as the rock was not far out in the rapids. Wet 
and dripping, he climbed up the bank. He had 
exhausted his vocabulary while on the rock, so 
that on reaching my point of vantage he simply 
shook the water from his clothes and: glared 
at me. ¢ 

We made an attempt to recover some of our 
belongings, but this met with failure, and, 
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giving it up as-a bad job, we started clearing a 
path through the jungle to Kiper’s Landing. 
Our sustenance lay in my rifle and the two- 
dozen shells in my cartridge belt. We had no 
matches. My match-safe was empty, and the 
few that Fisher carried had been ruined by the 
water. In the three days of our travel I shot a 
powii and one monkey, which we ate raw. The 
winter rains had already set in once more, and 
one day we were drenched to the skin.  Fortu- 
nately the other two were fair, and we escaped 
even the usual nightly downpgur. . But, under 
the equatorial heat,.we reeked with. perspiration 
at noon, and when night came we shivered from 
the noisome dampness as from frost. ‘This 
naturally brought a return of the fever to both 
our bodies, now thoroughly filled with the 
poison-germs. a 

We came at nightfall to the deserted cabin at 
Kiper’s Landing. Our clothes hung from us in 
shreds, and thorns had bitten deeply into our 
flesh. Added to this, we had driven our way 
through the jungle at a speed born of despera- 
tion. Quickly we cut our way to the cache 
which we had made some months before. With 
expressions of thankfulness and joy we found it 
intact and just as we had left it. We broke 
open the hermetically-sealed tins, and in a few 
minutes had a fire blazing merrily. ‘This, indeed, 
was the most tempting spread to which I have 
ever sat down. Half famished, we ate and ate 
and ate, and then, when the dinner had been 
cleaned up to the last morsel, Fisher and I 
scrambled for the crumbs of the biscuit which 
he had made. 

“We should have had this every night if 
you hadn’t let go that rope,” he complained, 
stubbornly. 

“The rope wouldn’t have been whipped out 
of my hands if you had watched what you were 
doing,” I retorted. And so we argued and 
wrangled like two little children, forgetful of the 
fact that more than two hundred and fifty miles 
of wilderness lay between us and the civilization 
which neither of us might ever live to see. 

The building of the second raft was attended 
with greater difficultius than the first, because 
we were without tools with which to work— 
that is, with the exception of my machete, now 
well worn and blunted with constant use. 
Fisher on the first day refused to work, saying 
that, inasmuch as I had been the cause of the 
destruction of the first raft, the second should 
be built by my own efforts. There was no time 
to haggle with him, so I started to find small 
saplings of some wood which would float, to fell 
them with my dull machete, and to drag them 
to the river-bank, where they could be bound 
together with creepers to form a raft. 
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“The rope was jerked from my hands, and the next instant our raft met destruction on a rock.” 


For some time Fisher lay on his back, 
watching me as I sweltered at my task. In 
the end shame overcame him and he fell-to, 
with the ostensible effort of demonstrating to 
me that I knew nothing of raft-building. My 
gun I kept strapped over my shoulder, and the 
machete never left my hand. I did not trust 
him. I feared that he was feigning friendship in 
order to take me unawares and kill me. Both 


weapons I placed beneath my head when I laid 
down at night, and so tense were my nerves that 
at the slightest movement of the foliage near me 
I would spring up, wide awake. 

At length the raft was completed and we set 
forth again. Between Kiper’s Landing and the 
mouth of the Lava there were a number of 
rapids, and as the river was very swift their 
passage was made with considerable danger 
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Two days sufficed to bring us to the Marowyne, 
and in this interval Fisher and I did not 
exchange half-a-dozen words. Throughout the 
day we held our position on the raft, and per- 
mitted it to float down the river much as it 
would, excepting where we were forced to go 
through narrows or over low falls. The days 
alternated with rains and brilliant sunshine which 
flooded the narrow canyon of the river between 
its bluffs of overhanging trees. 

At night we cooked our suppers over the same 
fire and partook of the same food in silence. 
‘Then Fisher would retire to one side of the 
blaze, light his pipe, and with his eyes fixed on 
one spot in the darkness of the jungle would 
remain for hours in the same position with 
hardly the movement of a muscle. Not until 
Jong after the fire had been reduced to embers 
would he take his place in his hammock, which 
we had improvised from the tarpaulins covering 
the cached stores. 

Feeling the stronger, steadier pull of the 
broad Marowyne upon our precarious craft, 
courage filled my veins. Unless we should meet 
with the savages which we had chanced upon 
nearly a year before, I felt that it was only a 
question of a comparatively few days until we 
should strike one of Oppatu’s villages, or, better 
still, some of his tribesmen on a hunting 
expedition. 

This was exactly what happened. A little 
distance above the Grand Sula we met with six 
of them in a canoe bound southward to a point 
near the mouth of the Lava in search of turtles’ 
eggs. Nota lineament of Fisher’s face changed 
when, rounding a bend, we saw them padd- 
ling easily near the Dutch shore. I shouted 
to them in my joy. These were the first human 
beings, other than Doyer and Fisher, that I had 
seen for more than six months. At my shout 
they stopped and looked at us, then advanced. 

“Let me take your gun and six shells, Jack,” 
said Fisher, rising and extending his hand to 
receive the weapon. “Those are the ugly 
niggers who deserted us on the Lava, and 
whom I was going to pop over. I think I’ll 
do it now.” 

I held the gun out of his reach. He looked 
at me through narrowed eyes, as if debating 
whether it would be wise to make a rush and 
take it from me. Evidently he decided that it 
would mean tipping both of us into the water 
without attaining his purpose, for he thought 
better of it and sat down sullenly. 

Although the blacks had never met us, they 
were familiar with our expedition from their 
fellows who had accompanied us, and who had 
long since given us up for dead. They willingly 
agreed to turn about and carry us to Oppatu’s 


village. Fisher was surly and unruly ; he was 
going to the coast on his raft, he said. With 
little resistance, owing to his enfeebled condition, 
he was overpowered, bound, and placed in the 
canoe. 2 

Now that we were safe my former dislike of 
him turned to pity and compassion. In truth, 
I was in little better condition than himself. 
Fever racked my bones, and with the coming 
of succour the little strength that hope had kept 
burning within me waned, leaving me as weak 
as a child. 

Oppatu’s welcome was a hearty one. He 
gladly gave each of us a hut, and sent the 
women of the camp to take care of us. After 
a week neither Fisher nor myself was any 
better. I longed for medical attention and a 
bed with sheets, the very whiteness of which I 
felt would reduce the fever that was consuming 
me. At my pleading Oppatu finally consented 
to send us to Albino, and this he did. 

At Albino fortune for once favoured us. The 
Governor was there in his launch, and after 
hearing the story of our wanderings he readily 
agreed to take us to Paramaribo. He added to 
this kindness by purchasing us new clothes, 
inasmuch as the garments which we wore were 
hardly sufficient to cover our nakedness, and we 
were entirely without funds. 

Upon reaching Paramaribo, at the Governor’s 
request we were taken to the Government 
hospital. ‘The next day one of the young 
physicians came to me and asked if I had any 
relatives in the States. 

“Yes; a few,” I answered. 
going todo? Kick the bucket?” 

“ Perhaps you had better write any letters you 
might wish to send,” hesaid. “There might be 
a change for the worse—you are a very sick 
man — and then you might not be able, you 
know.” 

“ How’s Fisher?” I asked. 

“Dysentery. He’s probably going to die, 
too,” was the response. 

“Oh!” I said to myself. ‘So he is going to 
die 40. Fisher can die if he wants to, but I’m 
not going to cash in now after fighting death for 
six months in the jungle the way I have done.” 
And so when the doctor had gone and the nurse 
was out of the room I got out of bed, found my 
clothes, and let myself out of the window. 

My fever-racked brain reasoned that to get 
home I must cross the water, and so I made my 
way to the docks. There was a small English 
ship lying at anchor there, and I decided that 
she was my only hope. She was a troopship 
from Africa, and when her captain came off I 
accosted him. 

“Not for love nor money,” he answered, 


“What am I 
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when I told him that I was an American, sick, 
“broke,” and wanting to get home ; “but if the 
British Consul says the word, away you go with 
me in a jiffy, for we sail with the tide in the 
morning.” si 

And so I made my way as best I could to the 
British Consulate. ‘he Consul was sick with 
the fever (it is fashionable to have the fever any- 
where in the Guianas), but he heard my story, 
and when I had finished he readi'y gave the 

_ desired order, and instructed that I should be 
taken to the docks in his carriage. 

All this seemed too good to be true. It was. 
No sooner did I reach the dock than a fussy 
little Dutch sergeant, at the request of an 
equally fussy little detective, arrested me for 
the murder of Doyer! It was preposterous, of 
course. The little detective said that Doyer 
was with us on our departure from Paramaribo, 
and he alleged there was evidence to show that 
Doyer had been killed in the jungle for the 
gold-dust which we had brought back with us. 
I could not think connectedly at first, and then 
I told him to produce the dust, and asked that 
the English Consul, as well as the Governor, 
should be notified of my predicament. 

In an hour, through the intervention of the 
latter, I was free, and so back to the dock I 
went for the third time, and finally got aboard 
the Zagus, where the physician looked me over 
and then helped to put me to bed. No sooner 
had this been accomplished than a Dutch health 
officer and two subalterns boarded the ship. 
My escape from the hospital had been dis- 
covered, and, in their slow Dutch way, they had 
just succeeded in tracing me to the Zagus. 
Now they were for taking me back to their 
Dutch pesthouse. 

“Contagious? Rubbish!” I heard the 
captain sputter, outside my cabin window. 
“Do you think that I’m going to take a man 
in his condition on board my ship without 
knowing what’s the matter with him ?” 

He stopped for breath, and in the moment’s 
interval I offered up a dozen prayers to Heaven. 

“Not a bit of it! Not a bit of it!” he 
continied. ‘The boy’s going heme—or, at 
least, as near as I can take him to it. There’s 
no more contagion in him than there is in 
you. Our doctor says his vitality is just about 
gone from that infernal fever of yours, and 
I'm going on what our doctor says.” With this 
he turned on his heel and walked off, returning 
a minute later to add, ‘And don’t you try to 
take him off, either.” 

The good sea air was better than any medicine, 
and the whole-souled hospitality of my captain- 
host was best of all. The Zagus touched at 
Georgetown, British Guiana, then Port of Spain, 


Trinidad, and finally Kingston, Jamaica. From 
there to Colon on the Isthmus, I procured 
passage on a tramp steamer. 

At the American Hotel in Colon I had left a 
small trunk containing some of my city clothes, 
which were a blessing to one in such destitute 
circumstances as I found myself. My old pass- 
ports now proved valuable, and I had no trouble 
in making my way across to Panama, on the 
Pacific side. 

Here nerve and the appearance which I was 
able to make with my good clothes procured for 
me a passage home. The San Zouts, bound 
for San Francisco, was at the dock. Ten 
minutes before she cast loose I rushed on board 
as fast as my strength would let me, for I was 
only a shadow of my former self. 

I passed the purser with, ‘“‘ My passage is in 
my luggage, and I’m anxious to get to my cabin 
because I’m a sick man. Cabin 17.” There- 
upon I staggered past him—not to a first cabin, 
but into the hold, where I hid myself. In the 
excitement of casting off I was unnoticed. 
When well on the high seas thirst drove me 
from my hiding-place. The first ship’s officer 
whom I met was the chief engineer. 

“So you are the passenger who was supposed 
to have No. 17, are you?” he asked, with a 
laugh. ‘Well, when Captain Brown learns that 
you're the mining gent they’ve been hunting for, 
he'll skin you alive. The purser said you looked 
sick with fever when you came aboard, and he 
thought maybe you had gone out of your mind 
and jumped overboard.” 

“T am out of my mind,” I answered. 
quite daft.” 

I was taken before the captain, told my story, 
and confessed that I was a stowaway. 

“So you wanted to get back to the States, did 
you?” he asked, sourly, when I had finished. 
“All I can say is that if you do it on this ship 
you'll work your passage. What did you do in 
California?” 

“TI busted broncos,” I answered, sweetly. 
The engineer at my side gurgled at my audacity. 

“And my business is to bust stowaways,” 
growled the captain. “(Can you paint?” 

“ Captain, I’m an artist,”"I volunteered. 

“Then paint you shall!” he exclaimed. “TI 
want a stencil put around the inside of the rail. 
And at San José de Guatemala we go on with- 
out you, you can depend upon that.” 

I had my own views on the subject, but 
started at the task assigned me. I quickly made 
friends with the crew, and they took me in asa 
good fellow. I did not work more than two 
hours a day; the remainder of the time I was 
glad enough to pass in my berth. By the time 
we anchored at San José the work of stencilling 
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was only half accomplished. 
I was careful to see that it 
was so. 

At this stage in the game 
the chief engineer assisted 
me, With a snack of sume- 
thing to eat and a Lottle of 
water, I hid myself in one 
of the coal-bunkers. We 
steamed out of San José 
in the morning, and in the 
afternoon I pulled myself 
out of the coal and songht 
the deck, where I came 
face to face with the 
captain. 

He scowled at me. 

“T thought I gave orders 
that you were to go ashore 
at San José de Guatemala,” 
he sputtered. “Am I the 
captain of this ship?” 

“You are, sir,” I 
answered, respectfully. 
“ But the stencilling is only 
half through. 1 stayed on 
board to finish it, sir.” 

He glared at me to see 
if I were mocking him, 
but Mary’s lamb never 
looked half so innocent 
as I. 

“Go forward and sign 
up as a member of the 
crew,” he commanded, 
and I went with a happy 
heart to carry out his in- 
structions. 

Fair weather, the ozone, and good food were 


putting me rapidly on-my feet, and by the time * 


we reached San Francisco, although I was still 
weak, the fever and ague troubled me at lesser 
intervals. 

Here I landed, after an absence of nearly two 
years, to find myself once more among friends. 
I was anxious to return to my family, and after 
one day there I continued my journey south- 

- ward to Los Angeles. A long convalescence 
followed. The jungle fever left my body but 
slowly, and even in this land of gentle summer 
and balmy sunshine recurrent aztacks troubled 
me for two years. 

At long intervals the fever for gold, which 
fills the veins of every warm-blooded man, 
troubles me, but not for long. I contemplate 
my little bungalow in a quiet street of Los 
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**Go forward and sign up as 1 member of the crew,’ he commanded.” 


Angeles, with its clinging vines and climbing 
roses; then my mind travels backward eight 
years to the days of sorrow, danger, deprivation, 
and death in the Surinam jungle, and I am well 
content. 

Of my companion Fisher, whom I left dying 
in Paramaribo, I have heard little or nothing. 
A year after my return my wife received a letter 
from San Francisco, presumably from Fisher. 
It was rambling—almost unintelligible—and 
gave some account of our journey, but it did 
not appear to be in Fisher’s handwriting. We 
set it down as written by someone who had 
picked up an old newspaper account, published 


- in San Francisco on my arrival there, and who 


wished to throw a doubt on Fisher’s death, No 
address was given. I answered it in care of 
General Delivery, but received no response. 


MY ADVENTURES IN 
UNKNOWN ARABIA. 


Ry 


Doucias CARRUTHERS, F.R.G.S. 


Last year the author, a young 
English traveller, disguised as 
an Arab and living among the 
wild Bedouins as one of them 
selves, made an adventurous 


penetrate to the border of the 
Nafud, or ‘‘ Desert of the Great 
Waste.” In these articles he gives 
some interesting details of the 


journey through the unexplored - - journey, the country, and the 
regions of Central Arabia, people, illustrated by his own 
being the first European to A Sherrarat baggage-camel with decorated photographs. 
Panniers in which the children are carried 
on the march. 
From a Photograph. 
II. 


| URING my visit to the Arabs I in-. camels being ridden by my servants whilst making 
¥ vested in three fine dromedaries, a dash into the interior, where we explored a 
whilst the chief of the tribe made large tract of country. This picture was taken 
me a present of another one, a when we were crossing the Ard es Suwan, or 
beautiful creature which he generally Land of Black Stones. This most striking and 
used when going on fighting expeditions. The curious region is an immense area of absolutely 
photograph on the next page shows these three barren level plain, sprinkled over evenly with 
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countless flints. This is probably the country 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and described 
as “the stones of emptiness.” 

It represents, indeed, the “abomination of 
desolation” in its most cruel and repulsive form. 
For six days of hard travel I saw no sign of 
human beings, nor any animal life except a few 
fleeing ostriches on the horizon. The monotony 
and silence of this terrible waste grew on one, 
and depressed even my natives. They stopped 
their wild songs, which they chanted in time to 
the camel-steps, and we moved in silence over 
the immense black folds of the desert, which 
seemed to acquire the atmosphere and expanse 
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the picture was found by my men wandering 
alone in this awful desert. Apparently it had 
become separated from the herds whilst some 
Bedouins were crossing this region, and had 
been lost. It had managed to exist, however, 
for a long time, but was very weak and thin 
when we found it. 

Perhaps one of the most curious features 
about this region of utter desolation is that 
when rain falls, as it does at certain seasons, 
there immediately springs up on the black stony 
ground a tiny plant which the Bedouins call 
“The gift of the rain.” This tiny juicy plant— 
which appears in great numbers—produces a 


The Author's servants crossing the terrible “‘ Land of Black Stones"’—For six days he saw ao signs of life. 


From a Photograph. 


of the ocean itself. In fact, “we were the first 
that ever burst into that silent sea.” 

The earth seemed blasted; the soaring vulture 
and the croak of the raven spoke only of death. 
At dawn, when the sun came up over the rim of 
the desert, the world greeted it silently. This, 
the most cheerful and noisy hour in all other 
lands, was here as silent as the rest. The same 
featureless expanse of sterile earth, the polished 
flints glistening and shining in the sun, faced us 
each morning as day after day we crept across 
this desert world, which had never before been 
seen by appreciative human eyes. The going 
was easy, for the flints were, mercifully, not 
sharp, but had been’ rounded by the action of 
the sand and wind. 

The young white camel that can be seen in 


seed which the nomads collect, dry in the sun, 
and grind into flour. Out of this they make a 
kind of coarse bread. Often I found smooth 
circular places on the rough stony ground, which 
they use as threshing-floors, and where they dry 
their grain. 

Far away in the interior of these horrid soli- 
tudes I found a curious and interesting tribe 
called the Sherrarat. This tribe was once great 
and powerful, but owing to the drying of the 
inner deserts of Arabia—for even Arabia was 
once more fertile than it is now—they have 
lost their strength and diminished in numbers. 
They must have a hard struggle for a living, for 
their country contains very little pasture. Their 
poverty was very evident. As the following 
picture shows, their tents were very different to 
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the large structures 
of the other tribes ; 
they scarcelyafforded 
protection to the 
occupants against the 
wind and sun. In- 
deed, they hardly 
deserve the name of 
tents, but partake 
more of the nature 
of screens, having 
no roof at all. In 
the picture can be 
seen some Bedouin 
babies, half - naked 
and very dirty, but 
apparently quite 
happy. The entire 
belongings of the 
family consisted of 
this tent, two or three 
bowls, and a few 
camels. Amongst From a) 
the camel-herds be- 

longing to this tribe I noticed some perfectly 
black animals, which are not considered of 
much value. Curiously enough, however, the 
Sherrarat also breed very fine white dromedaries 
of great worth. 

They decorate their baggage-camels in the 
most fantastic manner, as will be seen from the 
first photograph. A huge pack-saddle was 
surmounted by a still larger pannier ; above this 
again was a sort of chair, in which the rider sits. 
The long strips of 
leather hanging down 
the sides are simply 
for decorative pur- 
poses. 

T have seen camels, 
when too young to 
go on long treks, 
being carried in these 
panniers, and theyare 
always used for the 
Bedouin children. 

This tribe has 
many quaint and 
curious customs. 
Perhaps the most 
curious of these is 
the manner in which 
they show their 
esteem for certain - 
strangers. One even- 
ing, when a young 
camel had been 
killed for the meal, 


Lnoticed the women“ y,0y4‘a} 


A family belonging to the poverty-stricken Sherrarat tribe—The entire 
property of the party consisted of this tent, two or three bowls, and a 
1) a few. camels. 


A "wild cow" shot by the Author, the first of these rare animals to 
be killed by a European. 
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collecting the blood 
in a bowl Thea, 
to my astonishment, 
they started painting 
my camels on the 
necks and flanks with 
the blood. Unknow- 
ingly I was the recipi- 
ent of the greatest 
honour that can be 

id to a stranger. 
The blood dried on 
and remained for a 
long time, acting as 
a talisman amongst 
all the Sherrarat 
tribe. 

The Sherrari are 
considered the finest 
hunters and trackers 
in Arabia, and the 
equal of any other 
two Arabs in a fight. 
They are also very 
good shots. I was surprised at the skill a one- 
eyed Sherrari exhibited with his rifle. Eventually 
I employed this “Cyclops” of the desert as a 
hunter, and we went off in search of rare desert 
animals, such as the “wild cow,” or fabled 
unicorn. ‘This beast lives in the most desolate 
localities, and there has always been a certain 
amount of mystery about its haunts. The 
hunter was exceedingly keen, and whenever he 
found any tracks of the antelope in the sand he 
first of all decided 
their age and then, 
to test whether it was 
worth while following 
them or not, he tried 
his luck in the follow- 
ing manner. Smooth- 
ing out a semicircle 
of sand he made at 
hazard, with his 
fingers, innumerable 
marks in rows on the 
sand. Then he “cut” 
and counted off tothe 
left. If it was an odd 
number it was a good 
sign ; if even, it was 
bad. These desert 
men are so supersti- 
tious that they always 
do this before em- 
barking on any ven- 
ture. I have seen a 
whole crowd of men 
go down on their 
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knees in the sand and begin counting away 
as though their lives depended upon it, in order 
to find out if the Bedouins they had seen on 
the horizon were friends or foes! 

After many days of hunting we found the 
“wild cows,” in troops of from five to twenty. 
They lived in the open desert and were extremely 
shy, but tracking was very easy on account of 
the sandy nature of the ground. I remember 
tracking one herd 
for three days, and 
even then never 
getting within shot 
of them. Finally 
we were lucky 
enough to bring 
three to bag in as 
- many minutes. 
Riding on to them 
by chance and 
putting our camels 
at a run, we cut 
them off in hilly 
country. 

One of the 
pictures shows a 
“wild cow” im- 
mediately after 
death — the first 
ever killed by a 
European. When 
viewed sideways 
its long, straight 
horns cover each 
other and appear 
to be one; this 
was probably the 
origin of the fable 
of the unicorn. 
The cow-like hoof 
and hump cause 
the Bedouin to 
call the animal the 
“wild cow,” but 
in reality it is an 
antelope, the Bea- 
trix oryx. 

These beasts 
are said never to 
drink, which is 
probably correct, 
for unless they 
can descend the wells they can find no drink- 
ing water for ten months in the year. There 
is no surface water, and rain falls but precari- 
ously during the winter. Only once during 
my journey did I find a pool of rain-water, 
caught in a hollow rock, and even this I 
should have passed by, without knowing 
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An oasis in the desert—It is difficult to imagine the contrast between the shade 
and coolness of these favoured spots senate @are and desolation of the region 


of its existence, had not my camels sniffed it 
from a distance and obstinately refused to be 
turned from going in that direction. These 
antelope, however, are provided by Nature with 
a curious food supply, especially designed as a 
thirst-quencher. This is a parasite which grows 
on the roots of the desert bushes and forms a 
long spadix full of water and juice. The ante- 
lope dig deep holes in the sand in order to 
get at these. 

We also tried 
hard to hunt the 
ostriches, but 
these were very 
rare indeed, and 
we had no better 
success than to 
see a few on the 
sky-line and to 
find a few broken 
eggs. My hunter 
had a curious 
belief that the 
ostrich lays 
twenty-four eggs, 
but eventually 
only hatches 
twenty-three of 
them, the extra 
egg being kept 
by the old bird 
for the purpose 
of feeding her 
young ones on! 

Arabia is like 
a sea, a desert 
sea, dotted with 
many islands — 
oases, These 
are few and far 
between, and the 
inhabitants of 
one oasis are cut 
off from the next 
and live a very 


secluded life, 
which —_ accounts 
for their fanati- 
cism and their 
hatred of 
(Photograph. strangers. The 


above photograph 
shows the dark shadow of palm groves and pools 
of water, and one can well imagine how they 
rest the eye after the aching glare of the outer 
desert. In Northern Arabia there are but few 
oases, and Hail, Teima, Jauf, and Tebuk are 
the only ones before we reach the heart of the 
country. These oases, of course, are not in 
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the hands of the Bedouins, but are inhabited The picture on the next page shows the oasis 
by a settled population of pure Arabians. of Tebuk and: its famous mosque, where the 
The cultivated : Prophet Moham- 


med himself is 
supposed . to 
have knelt in 
prayer. This is 
a very old oasis, 
on the pilgrim 
route to Mecca, 
but has now 
been modern- 
ized by the pre- 
sence. of the 
Mecca Railway, 
which passes 
close beside it. 
The inhabitants, 
recognizing that 
they are now 
safe from the 
bullying Be- 
douins, are be- 
ginning to en- 
large their oasis. 
They differ 
from their here- 
ditary ‘enemies, 
the wandering 
Bedouins, in the 
:-fact that’ they 
are’ sedentary. 
“In i looks they 
are~ very - much 
the same; but 
the: Arabians of 
the oases have 
a pale com- 
plexion, which 
is not to be 
wondered at, 
considering that 
they seldom 
leave the 
shadow of their 
palm trees and 
never have to 
endure the 
burning glare of 
the desert. 
Here is a picture 
which shows an 
Arab type that 
is usually met 
with in these 


area is com- 
posed. almost 
entirely of palm 
groves, and in 
these oases the 
date-palm seems 
to reach _perfec- 
tion, <A great 
many varieties 
are enumerated 
and are care- 
fully attended 
by the Arabi- 
ans, the greatest 
care being given 
to the fertiliza- 
tion of the 
blossom. The 
palms grow to 
an immense 
height, and 
when they be- 
come top-heavy 
and bend over, 
showing sign$ of 
falling, they are 
supported by 
pillars of mud- 
bricks built up 
against the sides 
of the trees. 
The fruit is 
delicious. Every 
householder has 
great vats where 
he stores away 
the season’s 
crop, for dates 
form the staple 
food-supply, and 
with them they 
also trade 
amongst the 
Bedouins. 

The water- 
supply in’ these 
Oases 1S some- 
times very 
bountiful, and 
is used by the 
inhabitants to 
irrigate the 


A typical Arabian of the oases. 


land in order to From a Photograph. towns. Some- 
grow crops of . ; times the men 
barley and millet, as well as fruit-trees and are very fine-looking, with clean-cut, handsome 


tobacco. faces, tall and_—lithe in ,build, and with the 
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most fascinating manners. The men wear 
their hair in long curls or plaits, and they 
always shave the lower portion of their 
upper-lip in orthodox Moslem manner. Of 
course, being townsmen, they wore more 
expensive and gayer clothes than the Bedouin ; 
their garments are, moreover, also scrupulously 
clean. They wrap their heads up in the same 
fashion as the true sons of the desert ; the long 
black curls that half hide the man’s face can 
be distinguished in the picture. A scimitar- 
shaped sword takes the place of the rifle 
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the superiority of the settled population over 
the nomads. The dwellings were composed 
of courtyards and separate rooms, but there was 
generally a large guest-chamber or hall attached 
to each house. ‘l'hese halls were of such a size 
that they could hold a hundred men or more, 
rows of pillars down the centre supporting a fine 
roof of palm and tamarisk rafters. The airy 
and lofty dwellings were well adapted to such a 
hot climate. 

The Emir of Central Arabia holds dominion 
over these towns, and strangers are not wel- 


‘The oasis of Tebuk and the Mosque where Mohammed is supposed to have prayed--The inhabitants of these oases cherish a fierce 
hatred for strangers, and the Author found them easier to get into than out of. 


From a Photograph. 


of the Bedouin. The men are never seen 
without these swords, carrying them wherever 
they go, as we would carry a walking-stick. 
The swords are sometimes supplemented by 
revolvers. 

These men entertained me in their oasis, the 
most remarkable feature of which was the fine 
houses. These were of great size and showed 


comed, for the independent Sultans are always 
fearful of interference, and look upon all comers 
as spies. Moreover, the visitor is amongst the 
most exclusive and fanatical races in the world, 
whose creed induces hatred of all unbelievers, 
and especially of Christians. I never felt safe 
in these oases, and sometimes found them easier 
to get into than to get out of. 4 


(To be concluded.\ 


The Secret of the Well. 


By Nicuow Ler. 


A romantic echo of the old Civil War days in the States. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


There was 2 dispute concerning some land 


between two planters, and one of them needed his title-deeds to show exactly what acreage he actually 
owned. These all-important papers, however, were believed to lie at the bottom of a disused well, where 
they had been flung. locked in a box, in dramatic circumstances. The story sets forth the tragic history 
of the well and its terrible guardians, and shows in what curious fashion the pit finally gave up its secret. 


OING fishing, sonny?” The 
@| speaker, Eli Henry, a  much- 
respected former non - commis- 
sioned officer of the lamentable 
Civil War of 1863, stood smiling 
before me. Eli Henry, straight as a cane and 
as active as a panther, ‘though advanced in 
years, beguiled his hours with the study of natural 
history in general, but snakes in particular. 

Summer holidays invariably found me visiting 
my aunt—the postmistress of the district—who 
lived within a mile of Mr. Henry’s picturesque 
log-house, situated some four miles from the 
small but important match town of Baberton, 
Ohio, and between there and Sherman. 

“Yes,” I said, in answer to his cheery question. 
“Coming?” 

“T guess I will. We'll cut down along the 
Erie Railroad to the creck. I went to catch a 
snake or two. Got bait? Good; Tl join you 
presently.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Henry presented him- 
self in company with a formidable-looking demi- 
john of cider, his fishing tackle, and his snake- 
catching implements. 

Sauntering down the Erie Railroad towards a 
certain sequestered portion of the creck near 
Johnson’s Corners, we encountered several 
small but venomous black snakes. In twos and 
threes they basked in repellent languor along 
the tops of the rails, or sometimes upon the 
sun-heated flange just beneath. A snake, be it 
harmless, venomous, or constrictive, is to me an 
object of abhorrence, especially so when they 
fall to holidaying within two feet of one’s legs, 
but it was not so with Mr. Henry. Choosing a 
fine specimen, he snatched it up by its tail with 
his left hand, and quickly passing the fingers of 
his right hand down its back, he seized the 
wriggling danger by the neck. — Critically 
examining it as much as to say, “ Yes, you'll 
do,” he popped it into a specially-made tin 
receptacle which he carried for the purpose. 


I congratulated him upon the astonishing 
dexterity he had shown in securing the reptile. . 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he laughed. ‘See 
here.” With that he poked one of the hideous 
though fascinating things off the rail with his 
fishing-rod, an action which apparently not only 
startlingly awakened it, but excited it suddenly 
into a combative mood. In a moment or two, 
however, choosing rather discretion than valour, 
the’ reptile attempted to retreat by. wriggling 
with astounding celerity down the track. 
Slightly elevated in the air was an inch or so 
of black tail which, being a little curved, 
resembled a small hook. Suddenly my friend 
darted forward, caught the hook-like tail, and 
with a flick—like a coachman might give to a 
whip—threw the head of the reptile many yards 
away, leaving suspended from his hand for my 


_ edification the writhing body. 


1 had neither seen nor heard of this dangerous 
feat being performéd before. 1 had witnessed 
my own father “crack” a harmless grass snake 
once or twice, but venomous ones he left 
severely alone. 

“When we get settled down on the creek,” 
said Mr. Henry, “I'll tell you a story, if you 
like, in which snakes played a prominent part.” 

Of course, I was delighted, and when, in due 
course, we got “settled down,” I demanded the 
story. Being at that time an expert stenographer 
I opened my note-book, preparatory to commit- 
ting the narrative to paper, for I knew from 
expericnce that it would be well worth preserving. 
And here is the story. 


I first met Ralph Borderstone on that san- 
guinary spot known in Civil W.* history as the 
“ Bloody Angle,” fought and won under General 
Grant on May rath, 1864, during the \ilder- 
ness Campaign. It’s a long time ago since 
General Hancock led us in at daybreak ; yet it 
seems but yesterday when, bayoneted from 
Lee’s breastworks, I fell beside a young soldier of 
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“ Bayoneted from Lee’s breastworks, I fell beside a young soldier of General Wright's command.” 


General Wright’s command. Growling furiously 
to himself at being struck down on the enemy’s 
doorstep, he threw me a glance. I learned 
during the day—for the wounded at that terrible 
place lay, unavoidably, from daybreak to mid- 


night without surgical attendance—that he had 
‘Vol. xxv.—58, 


been placed hors de combat by such an occur- 
rence—so annoying to a soldier—as falling from 
the main breastwork and breaking his ankle. 
Almost as soon as I fell the young man com- 
prehended the desperate nature of my wound, 
and, making the best-of an improvised ligature, 
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he kindly ministered to me with a firm but 
tender hand, displaying no little surgical skill in 
his attentions. “The field-surgeons afterwards 
told me that had it not been for my comrade’s 
immediate and clever help my life would have 
been lost. The staunching of the blood gave 
me every chance at the subsequent operation. 

I never met him in the field again, though 
had I done so I should have recognized him 
easily by a bullet furrow on his left cheek which, 
I understood, he had received a year before. 

Many years after the war’s conclusion I found 
myself in Richmond, Virginia, the aforetime 
Southern stronghold. 

Turning a corner rather abruptly I collided 
with another middle-aged gentleman proceeding 
in the opposite direction. While making our 
mutual apologies I gasped. There upon the 
stranger’s left cheek was that well-remembered 
bullet furrow above which the sparkling, steady 
eye of my soldier-comrade of yore gazed ardently 
upon me with an “I’m trying-to-recollect-you” 
sort of stare ! 

I mentioned his name and Lee’s breastworks. 
Without a word he clutched my arm in a power- 
ful, friendly grasp, urged me along for some 
yards, and then bundled me into his buggy. 

“You are coming home with me,” he said, 
decisively. Then we found our tongues and 
chatted, comparing notes as men will after long 
separation. : 

“Since my brother has hung out his signboard 
here in Richmond as a veterinary surgeon, I 
have felt rather lonely between meals,” he told 
me. ‘You must spend some days with me— 
the more the better. Just now my mother is 
away with some friends, so I am doubly lonely.” 

I felt delighted at the prospect and, having 
a few days to spare, gladly accepted his kind 
invitation. 

His house was a log one, like my own. It 
stood at the end of a steep and wild-looking 
lane, a picture of loneliness and beauty. A few 
hundred yards of marshy land at the back 
separated it from a tobacco-field, while on the 
left was a cornfield. Over the languidly-waving 
crests of the latter, as we drove up, I espied a 
dense thicket, sombre and unlovely. 

Seated in my fricnd’s house, I found myself 
frequently and irresistibly turning my gaze upon 
that gloomy, silent thicket ; it seemed to have 
a fascination for me. “During my stay,” I said 
to myself, “I might light upon a snake or two 
there for my collection—perhaps a rattler or, 
better still, a copper-head.” 

The next day I spoke to my comrade of my 
intended excursion into the thicket, and its 
object, adding at the same time that the near 
proximity of the wood to a tobacco-field might 


render my quest fruitless ; for ‘it is a singular 
fact that rattlesnakes and copper-heads do not 
frequent tobacco-fields. 

“Well,” he answered, “ notwithstanding what 
you say, you will no doubt find plenty of copper- 
heads there, especially around the old disused 
well. For years. they have swarmed there, 
though I have not been to visit them. for 
some time. I haven’t set foot there, in fact, 
since my brother and I searched for a box my 
mother greatly prizes. From a legal standpoint, 
I should very much like to possess that box.” 
T looked at him questioningly, and he continued. 
“Yes, it’s a fact. Perhaps you've been won- 
dering why I have not cleared away that thicket ? 
The reason is that there is a little legal difficulty 
between me and the tobacco-planter who lives 
yonder on the” hill as to the rightful owner of 
the land. It is only a few acres in extent, 
so, rather than give the lawyers a harvest and 
beggar ourselves over it, we have decided for 
the present to consider it neutral. It would be 
very valuable to me, without a doubt, if cleared 
and drained ; but—well, there it is. If I could 
find the box containing our title-deeds, or 
proofs of what acreage we own, the matter could 
be ended satisfactorily. 

“T should like to obtain the box for another 
reason—a sentimental one. It is supposed to 
contain the marriage certificate of my mother. 
She was married in England, and the poor old 
lady greatly wishes to see once more what she 
calls ‘her lines.’ Is she still alive? Of course 


-she is; she hasn't gone eighty yet !” 


“Well, can’t this box be found, then?” I 
queried. 

“That’s the queer part about it. It cannot. 
Yet we know it is somewhere in that thicket 
yonder, most likely in or near the old well. 
Three men have already lost their lives over 
that-smalt box—one by snake-bite and the others 
by bullets !” 

“My word! You don’t say so!” 

“Yes, my brother, when a boy, threw it—but 
I'd better tell you the story from the beginning. 
Light up your pipe; there’s the tobacco and 
here is the cider.” ; 

Borderstone waited till my pipe was aglow, 
and then proceeded :— 

“In the year 1864 General Grant threw his 
army across the James River and commenced 
the close investment of Richmond, establishing 
his headquarters at City Point, just above the 
cliffs. Our house here is about eight miles 
from the Appomattox River, and perhaps twelve 
miles in a straight line from City Point. 

“General Lee held Richmond and Petersburg 
against General Grant, and occasionally both 
Southern and Northern soldiers, in the form of 
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scouts, spies, and skirmishers, visited this dis- 
trict. When a rebel forage-party chanced upon 
us my brother, aged ten, acting as a sort of 
scout to the homestead (my father having been 
killed at the Battle of Chickamauga), used to rush 
in, and between them my mother and he 
managed to drive and hide our cattle in the 
thicket, which is the only useful purpose it has 
ever been known to serve. If our own foragers 
chanced upon us, however, my mother would 
bargain with them for the sale of her cattle. She 
commanded a ready market, for the beef sent 
down by sea from Washington to City Point 
could not be compared with the quality she 
had to offer. 

“One day, early in the morning, one of 
our forage-parties came to our house to buy 
for the table at headquarters a couple of beef 
steers. They told mother at the conclusion 
of the sale that they might return for another. 
The money paid, the men departed. 

“Towards evening of the same day three 
unsavoury-looking men, wearing the Northern 
uniform, presented themselves at our door. 
They spoke very plausibly, striving ingeniously, 
by many devious expedients, to obtain the 
money my mother had received that morning 
from the sale of her cattle; for, strange to say, 
somehow or other they had become aware of the 
transaction. But my mother, judging by whis- 
pered remarks between themselves, and finally by 
the menacing, unsoldier-like attitude they dis- 
played, intuitively placed these gentry in their 
right category. 

“They pertained, as no doubt you have guessed, 
to that numerous tribe of despicable camp- 
followers who accoutred themselves after the 
manner of either side, according to which served 
their vile purposes the better, and hung upon the 
heels of the army, pillaging, murdering, and 
committing all sorts of heinous crimes under the 
guise of militarism. Their pseudo uniforms 
afforded them in most cases a ready and only 
too easy means of effecting their escape. These 
cut-throats, masquerading in soldiers’ uniforms, 
caused untold misery in many a homestead 
already afflicted by the war. When caught, we 
usually shot them on sight, if you remember. 

“Tt was a trio of these gentry with whom my 
mother had to deal. 

“ Notwithstanding her alarming position, my 
mother, in defence of her property, tried to 
delay or circumvent their nefarious designs by 
strategy. She pretended deafness and exceed- 
ing stupidity. By this ruse she hoped to obtain 
time to permit a soldier, or even a civilian, to 
chance upon the scene. She also indulged a 
fervent hope that the forage-party of the morning 
might return to relieve the situation. But this 


spot, as you see, is exceedingly lonely, and, as it 
happened, no one chanced our way. At length 
the rascals, becoming desperate at the delay, 
thrust her roughly aside and bundled into the 
house, bent on ransacking it. 

“ Almost at once one of them, who had entered 
our sitting-room, uttered a cry of triumph, 
thinking he had made a find. The other two 
promptly hastened to his side. 

“At that moment my mother rose supreme. 
From a shelf she snatched the box containing 
the money (doilar bills), and in which also reposed 
the family papers. Pushing it under the jacket 
of my ten-year-old brother, standing frightened 
beside her, she bade him fly and hide it some- 
where outside. 

“Hardly had the youngster darted out before 
one of the scoundrels, taking instant alarm at the 
sound of the flying footsteps, rushed back into 
the room and clapped a pistol to my mother’s 
head. The poor old dame, doubtless thinking 
her last moment had come, pointed with trembling 
finger through the window at my fleeing brother. 
It was a throw for life, so to speak ; never for a 
second did she dream the villains would attempt 
the life of a boy. 

“ The scoundrel glanced at the lad, lowered his 
pistol, and without a word snatched up his rifle. 
At the precise second when he pulled the trigger, 
however, my mother grasped his horrible inten- 
tion and, with a shriek, threw herself upon him. 
The rifle cracked, but the bullet, through her 
sudden interruption, sped wide of its mark. 
With a swing of the butt and a curse the 
brigand felled her to the ground and then 
decamped, followed by the other two men. 

“Meanwhile, my brother had almost gained 
the deep cover of the thicket, every path of which 
he knew, but the rascals were too quick for him 
and rapidly overhauled him. Finding himself 
hard pressed, and the target of a loaded rifle, he 
threw the box, as he flew by, down the old well. 
A moment after, exhausted with running, he 
dropped into the undergrowth. Not a second 
too soon did he fling himself flat, for, at the 
exact moment of falling, a bullet sang past un- 
pleasantly close to his ear! The little lad lay 
still, convulsed with fear, and his action saved 
his life, as you will soon see. : 

“ Presently, finding himself no longer pursued, 
at which fact he felt surprised—not then know- 
ing the reason—his pluck began again to assert 
itself. Seeing no sign of his foes he crawled 
silently, by a circuit that afforded ample cover, 
towards the well. The idea he had, so he said, 


* was to ascertain whether the box was recovered, 


and, if so, to speed away to the cottage and 
inform his mother. 
“Presently he saw the robbers standing some 
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“With a shriek she threw herself upon him.” 


little distance from the well’s mouth, talking 
loudly and argumentatively. 

“The money is in the box all right ; it must 
be,’ one was saying. ‘I guess the woman ain’t 
great on risking the kid’s life for a song-book, 
and 2 

“This mention of 


‘the kid’ apparently 


awakened disquieting thoughts in the mind of 
the leading scoundrel, for, interrupting the last 
speaker, he fell to cross-examination. 

“*What’s become of that kid, anyway?’ he 
struck in, with some alarm but no sympathy in 
his tones. ‘I was chasing behind and couldn't 
see.’ 
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“T dropped him!’ callously and laconically 
returned scoundrel number two. ‘He ain’t 
going to run again any more in this world. I 
never misses, I don’t. I can jest drop anything 
with my shooting implement.’ 

“ Vanity—the vanity of a murderous scoundrel 
proud of his prowess with his gun—had alone 
saved the life of my younger brother! The 
would-be murderer had not even gone to see 
whether my brother lay dead ; he took the fact 
for granted ! 

“*Dropped him, eh?’ returned the leader. 
‘Good! Everybody is now out of the way, 
boys. Let’s pull ahead for the money in the 
box. Lower me down this confounded well 
quickly ; it ain’t over safe these times to be 
hanging round long. Lee’s or Grant’s troops 
might drop on us any moment. There ain’t any 
mistake about the box being in the well, I 
guess ?” 5 

“None. I saw the kid toss it in bang ’fore 
I dropped him,’ said the second robber. 

“Good! Now for something to lower me.’ 

“This well, you must understand, was sunk by 
my father when my mother and he first emigrated 
to Virginia. No creek flowing conveniently near 
our homestead, he thought a well at that spot 
might prove useful in dry seasons for cattle 
purposes generally, and therefore dug one. He 
lined its sides with heavy loose stones—a con- 
struction termed by masons ‘dry-lining,’ because 
no mortar is used. ‘The interstices or hollows 
among the stones were, of course, left unfilled. 
The labour was much, but the reward was little. 
The water proved unreliable, both in quantity 
and quality, and consequently my father aban- 
doned the well and sank another—the one we 
now use—nearer our house. At the same time, 
he removed the wooden winch from the old 
well to the new. 

“Tn their frantic eagerness to obtain possession 
of the elusive box and be quickly clear of such 
a dangerous district, the bandits had no time to 
bestow upon a safe method of descent. They 
simply snatched up the first thing which 
seemingly afforded a means of quick descent. 
This proved to be an old wire-rope, which my 
father had used years before for raising and 
lowering the water-buckets. ‘The rope had long 
since rusted away its utility, and was really a 
very precarious, if not dangerous, means for 
their purpose. Nevertheless it had to serve. 

“ Without even taking the trouble to construct 
a stirrup or loop-at the rope’s end, the reckless 
leader snatched at it and, springing to the 
well’s mouth, cried, triumphantly, ‘ Now, boys, 
quick !’ 

“Over the side he dropped. Swaying from 
side to side, he poured scathing profanity upon 


his companions’ awkwardness. Their slowness 
in lowering him evidently did not satisfy his 
eagerness for wealth. Hardly had he been 
lowered a dozen feet, however, when horrible 
shrieks of frenzy rent the air. 

“Good heavens! ‘The place is alive!’ he 
screamed. ‘Pull me up!’ 

“His shrieks were accompanied by violent 
tugs and frenzied swayings of the rope. Doubtless 


he tried, with frantic endeavours, to swarm up _ 


the rope to life and liberty ; but at this moment 
the rusted strands broke at a point some feet 
above his head—no doubt owing to the severe 
stress imposed by his convulsive struggles— 
and with a loud, piercing scream he fell to the 
bottom. 

“The fall could hurt him little, for the well 
measured not more than twenty feet from 
the top to the bottom ; besides, he fell into a 
few feet of water. His agonizing shrieks, there- 
fore, emanated from what he saw! Everywhere 
around him Death stared into his face with 
beady eyes, which glinted from every nook and 
corner. Here a large copper-head snake, fully 
three feet long ; there a small one pendent from 
a hoary stone within inches of his neck. 
Glancing up to the top of the well, he saw 
dozens of similar snakes, all certain messengers 
of death. To crown the awful position, other 
snakes swam around him, brushing his limbs and 
trunk with their horribly cold and repulsive 
folds. He was doomed. Already these acolytes 
of death had touched him, but so rapidly does 
a copper-head strike—the human eye cannot 
detect it—and so painless is the needle-touch of 
its fangs that the terrified man still considered 
himself unbitten. But when, presently, an un- 
controllable desire to vomit convulsed his frame, 
he knew. Help in the form of alcohol and acid 
must reach him immediately, or the fell grip of 
death would tighten and close for ever. 

“The unhappy wretch therefore cried fervently 
to his companions in crime to lower a rope and 
rush for help. But they only mocked him. 
They viewed the well with a shudder, but their 
comrade’s awful plight they treated with in- 
difference. 

“See here,’ my brother overheard one say to 
the other, quite nonchalantly, as they watched 
their companion below. ‘They’ve bitten him 
all right. He might last just long enough to 
bring up the box if we act quick and force him. 
He'll fall when he gets to the top here, and 
then there'll be all the more for you and me, 
Ben. Savvy?’ 

“So these inhuman brutes bargained with a 
man dying of snake-bite to bring up the box or 
die. 

“In vain did the doomed wretch below 
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The unhappy wretch cried fervently to his companions in crime to lower a rope and rush for help.” 
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reiterate to them that the box could not be 
found. In vain did he curse them. In vain 
did he try to climb out—the snakes and his 
growing weakness defied him. 

“Finding that their object could not be 
attained, and becoming alarmed at the loud 
shrieks from the well, the two cowards at the 
top turned and bolted. For shrieks attract 
scouts and others ; also a dead boy within afew 
yards of them was a stubborn fact to circumvent, 
they thought. So they bolted—straight into 
the arms of half-a-dozen soldiers ! 

“The morning's forage-party had returned and 
the cries of the doomed man had attracted them. 
The cries, though now plaintive and weak, still 
continued. Not liking the general hang-dog 
appearance of the men, coupled with their 
intense eagerness to depart hurriedly, the officer 
in command placed them under guard. 

“Springing to the well, the men discerned the 
ill-fated wretch below—a sight at which, my 
brother tells me, even the hardened veterans 
paled and shrank back. A lariat was quickly 
lowered, and the unhappy man made to under- 
stand that freedom was offered to him. 

“Only just the requisite amount of strength 
and intelligence to seize the lariat remained to 
the dying man, and he reached the top only to 
fall and collapse in agony. Distressing con- 
vulsions marked his last moments, which a 
merciful death soon ended. Upon examination 
it became evident that he had been bitten 
repeatedly. 

“What about the other robbers under guard ?’” 
you say. Oh, they found their tongues readily 
enough. They were trying, with great suavity 
and unction, to explain away the suspicious 
circumstances when my brother, now feeling 
safe, leaped out upon them. 

“As soon as these ghoulish scoundrels set 
eyes upon him they knew their game was up. 
The truth at last being told and _ verified, 
nothing remained but to free the world of such 
vermin, and they were forthwith shot and buried 
near the old well. 

“The box? Well, as far as anyone knows, it 
1s.there still. The snakes guard it safely from 
friend and foe alike. 

“ Never out of curiosity did we visit the horrible 
spot afterwards. We did not fill the well up, 
because somehow we always clung to the hope 
that some day we might recover the box. You 
see, once buried, it was gone for ever, arid this 
idea’ we disliked. 

“It is fortunate we left the well alone, for the 
recent legal circumstances arising, of which I 
have already spoken, we have still a chance—a 
meagre one certainly—of proving our case. 

“ Although, as I have said, we never visited the 


place out of curiosity, my brother and I, some 
months ago, sought to solve our legal problem 
by examining the spot generally and probing the 
well’s bottom. But our reward was naught. 

“ We probed the bottom of the well thoroughly 
with long poles, but no hard, cubical object did 
we strike. I sometimes think the box is not in 
the well at all. 

“Of course, we didn’t descend and make a 
search. We burnt hay and straw and damp 
leaves in a bucket and lowered it into the well 
in the hope of smothering the snakes, but my 
nerve gave way at the prospect. Honestly, I’d 
rather charge General Leé’s breastworks a dezen 
times than face that infernal well once.” 

My friend paused to mop his brow, and I 
interjected a question. “That kind of smoke 
did little good, did it?” I asked. 

“Not a cent’s worth,” he replied, gloomily. 
“Tt didn’t appear to bother the reptiles half so 
much as it did us. I guess the box is gone for 
ever.” 

“Not a bit of it!” I told him. “We'll have 
another try. If that box is in the well I'll get 
it for you, snakes or no snakes !” 

I felt confident in saying this to my friend, 
for [had an idea as to how to get rid of the 
well’s snaky inhabitants. : 

To say that Borderstone was delighted at my 
confident words is to put it very mildly; he 
fairly beamed. 

We parted that night with the understanding 
that an expedition against the snakes’ stronghold 
would be entered upon early in the morning. 

Next morning we reconnoitred. ‘The mouth 
of the well gaped level with the surrounding 
surface, and, though somewhat masked by an 
overhanging growth of sturdy brambles, fair 
facility was offered to view its dismal depths. 

The whir-r-r of a rattlesnake close by, some- 
where amid the long, rank grass, gave me the 
hint to be careful; for, although accompanied 
by remedies (there is no real antidote in this 
world for snake-bite) in the form of whisky and 
carbolic acid, a bite from one of these reptiles 
is an experience which had far better be left 
uncourted. 

“Well, here’s:the spot, Eli,” cried Border- 
stone. ‘Don’t you find it creepy? Hear the 
whirring? The family are all at home, you see. 
Have a peep at the wriggling party. Give me 
your hand —careful, now—that’s it.” 

Borderstone was right. Looking down, I saw 
quite a number of copper-heads. Some kept a 
silent vigil on the rugged projections of stones 
composing the walls of the old well, while others 
wriggled calmly towards those spots which 
caught the rays of the sun. From almost every 
nook and corner heads, folds, or tails peeped 
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out. The neighbourhood of the well appeared 
to be a kind of focus for the sun’s rays, so hot 
and stifling was the air thereabouts. 

Scrutinizing the fetid depths of the pit I dis- 
cerned a large rattlesnake utilizing the brackish 
water to facilitate the removal of his cuticle. 
I had half expected to find the rattlesnakes 
absentees in this noxious rendezvous, on the 
ground that rattlesnakes never disport them- 
selves in water, except at the time of casting 
their skins. At this time, by the way, their bite 
is most virulent. 

“Well, Eli,” Borderstone broke in, “ what’s to 
be done with this lot?” 

“Smother them,” returned I. 

“But my brother and I tried that,” he 
objected. “TI told you so.” 

“T know; but cheer up,” I told him. “You 
can no more prevent the ravages of rats by 
stopping up the entrance to their runs with 
apple-dumplings than put an end to the existence 
of snakes with straw-smoke. Do you know, 
Borderstone, that it is well-nigh impossible to 
smother a snake with the materials you and 
your brother used? You can put a snake in an 
air-tight receptacle for weeks, and yet upon 
drawing it out you will find it quite alive— 
perhaps even accompanied by a small family 
into the bargain! You may also keep his head 
under the water for hours and hours ; the result 
is similar—quite alive, thank you. In some 
directions a snake takes a powerful lot of 
killing, I assure you; yet in certain ways it is 
as easy to kill him as snuffing a candle, and 
almost as quick. Now the stuff to use in order 
to destroy this colony is called tobacco. 

“Tobacco is a deadly poison to our snakes 
and, I believe, to all other snakes in this world. 
But whether the smoke from tobacco is 
sufficiently powerful to utterly destroy snake life 
I am not at this moment quite certain. But 
this I will wager, that they will run away from it 
as readily as you and I would run from the 
Evil One.” 

To put my idea into practice we constructed 
a circular wooden cover, with cross-stiffening 
battens, to fit over the mouth of the well. In 
the centre of this cover we bored a hole large 
enough for a good stout rope to pass freely. 
We next purchased several pounds’ weight of 
“fine cut” tobacco. To this we added a large 
heap of tobacco-leaves—obtained from our 
friend the tobacco-planter on the hill. I wonder 
what language he would have used if, when he 
handed the leaves over, he knew they were 
meant to be a potent factor in the obtaining of 
legal evidence against him ! 

We assembled our materials at the well, 
together with a few domestic buckets. Filling 
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the latter with a liberal amount of tobacco- 
leaves and rags—these to create a continuous 
smouldering action among the leaves—we set 
their contents on fire. 

Before lowering the buckets we boiled and 
threw the loose “fine cut” tobacco into the 
water at the bottom of the well—this as a peace- 
offering to the sportive rattler who was then 
perseveringly combining business with pleasure. 
Tying a rope to the handles of the now-smoking 
buckets, we then lowered them. 

+ The threading of the top end of the rope 
through the hole in the cover spelt the final 
operation, save for the tying of a good stout 
knot at the rope’s end to prevent it slipping 
through the hole again. As a climax we heaped 
our cover over with loose turf. We then quitted 
the well, and took a seat near by to await results. 

We waited for two hours, and then lifted the 
cover. A thick volume of stifling tobacco-smoke 
greeted us—quite enough, indeed, to kill you 
and I in less than two hours. Presently, when 
the smoke cleared, we anxiously surveyed our 
battlefield. All was deathly silent and motion- 
less, We had won! The rattler in the water 
at the bottom of the well lay still and awful, 
with heaps of dead copper-heads about him. 
Tobacco had done the trick, and had done it 
well, too! I felt delighted. 

And now for the hidden treasure — that 
elusive and precious box which contained the 
“marriage lines” of Mrs. Borderstone and the 
proofs of the Borderstone acreage ! 

We set about our task by first clearing the 
well of water. This we followed up by evicting 
the late tenants. Our next step involved swarm- 
ing down the rope and the thorough examination 
of the floor under its layers of fetid mud—a 
most trying business to the nostrils. But such 
was our eagerness to obtain the box that we 
endured it with a cheerful spirit. 

After probing, delving, and perspiring for 
some time without the slightest success, we 
dropped our poles and our jaws perforce, and 
glared stupidly at one another. I confess I felt 
completely mystified, and Borderstone’s eyes 
looked as if they were about to fall out. The 
conclusion logically and irresistibly borne in 
upon us was that the object of our search rested 
nowhere on the floor of the well. Nothing did 
we find upon the floor except one or two stones, 
encased in mud, which had probably fallen from 
the sides of the well. 

Where could the box be? There could be 
no doubt, Borderstone assured me, that the box 
was actually thrown into the well. Yet where 
was it? We tentatively scanned every ledge of 
stone from the bottom to the top, but no box 
met our eager scrutiny. 
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Borderstone, in utter despair and disgust, 
declared, with suitable language, that we had 
better resurrect ourselves and go home. Very 
slowly and dejectedly he ascended the rope. 
I prepared to follow, feeling equally cast down, 
for, after all our trouble and hopes, the problem 
still remained unsolved. 


“TI am_ going home,” he shouted back in - 


melancholy tones, from the top of the well, as 
I prepared to scramble up the rope. “I'll 
meet you at the supper-table.”’ 

This I took to be a gentle hint requesting my 
absence for an hour or two. Poor old Border- 
stone was hard put to it, without a doubt. One 
has to experience such an incident to know how 
it feels. How he had glee- 
fully chatted about the pro- 


repeatedly against it—had fallen away to the 
foot of the well. 

Now just remember my position. I was 
dangling from a rope, trying, with a great deal 
of care, to extract this dead copper-head. I was 
afraid of breaking its tail, which in death is rather 
brittle. I therefore lifted the tail very tenderly 
whilst I thrust my hand gently into the hole 
to withdraw his head. 

What was my unbounded astonishment when, 
upon fumbling about for hold, I discovered that 
my fingers were in contact with a small key! This 
key greatly obstructed the progress of my hand 
in process of taking hold of the -reptile’s head, 
and it was only through repeated efforts to 
circumvent this obstacle 
that I finally discovered it 


spect of showing that dear 
old lady, his mother, her 
“marriage lines” once 
more ; and then to have the 
chalice dashed from his lips, 
not to mention the dis- 
appointment he must have 
felt relative to the loss of 
legal proof as to the extent 
of his homestead. 

Slowly I climbed up the 
rope, scrutinizing each nook 
and corner as I went. A 
few feet from the top I 
deemed my examination 
useless, and commenced to 
ascend more quickly. I had 
almost gained the top when, 
catching sight of the yellow- 
ish end of a dead copper- 
head’s tail protruding from 
a hole, I was reminded that 
I had not retained a speci- 
men of this reptile for my 
collection, and decided to 
secure one forthwith. 

The snake’s head and 
body were hidden from 
sight owing to a peculiarity 
in the shape of the hole. The hole, as you see 
from this sketch, had a sort of pendent pocket,at 
the back.* 
as to get a better grip, I still found the copper- 
head’s head and neck hidden from view in an 
awkward sort of place. Access to the inner 
pocket was easy, thanks to the absence of 
the stone which once blocked up the entrance, 
and which from some cause or other—pro- 
bably from a full bucket of water jarring 


* Mr. Henry sketched the shape of the hole with his foot on the 
mud beside the creek, and the drawing reproduced above is a sub- 
sequent elaboration of his illustration.—TH AUTHOR. 

Vol. xxv.—59. 


A sectional view of the well showing the position of 
the pocket in which the box was found. 


After steadying and fixing myselfate*> 


to be a key. Behind the 
key lay a cubical object. I 
showed no more tenderness 
towards the snake! Out he 
came with one impatient 
jerk, and, darting my hand 
again into the hole, I put 
the truth of my discovery 
beyond doubt. The box 
was found! 

A few moments spent in 
dexterous manoeuvring with 
the box, and I had it out 
in broad daylight. Before 
leaving the spot, however, 
I felt curious enough to 
survey minutely the en- 
trance to the pocket. The 
hole, or rather the entrance 
to it, could not be seen 
clearly from the top of the 
well from any direction save 
one—the side of the pit by 
which Borderstone’s brother 
ran on that fateful morning. 

For some time I debated 
within myself as to the pro- 
bability of a box being 
successfully thrown into 
such an awkward and seemingly impossible sort 
.. of receptacle, So much impressed was I, indeed, 


- that Ivredescended the rope and fitted the box 


into the entrance, when I found, by tilting the 
box diagonally into the aperture, that there 
remained, in engineering parlance, not a quarter 
of an inch clearance. I had to accept the 
evidence of my eyes and sense, and arrived at 
the conclusion perforce that the successful entry 
of the flying box, thrown haphazard from the 
hand of the running youth, betokened one of 
those curious and, in a sense, marvellous hap- 
penings which occur at rare intervals in the lives 
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of most individuals—the sheer fluke, the “abso- 
lutely impossible shot” that hits the bull’s-eye. 
I am ready to wager that it could be thrown 
from a runner’s hand ten thousand times, and 
yet miss entering such an extremely unfavour- 
able aperture as the pocket presented. 

Well, that spells the secret of the long-lost 
box. I need hardly describe the box ; it typified 
the old settler’s pattern —stout oak, metal 
covered, and metal lined inside. 

I took the precious casket and _ stalked 
proudly towards my comrade’s house. He 
was silently and abstractedly laying supper. I 
took advantage of his back being turned to lay 
the treasure-box upon his plate. 


“A few moments spent in dexterous manceuvring with the box, and I had it out in broad daylight.” 


I will not dwell on the surprise he got, or on 
the many things he did; but there is one thing 
I remember clearly as to what he did, and it was 
this: across the table on that memorable and 
happy evening he took and shook my hand 
again and again, whilst not a word issued from 
his lips. I felt he had not saved my life in 
vain. 

Poor old Ralph is dead and gone these many 
years now, but I know that his dear old mother 
was made glad at the sight of her long-lost 
“marriage lines,” and I learned—with the 
tobacco-planter—that the Borderstone title to 
the thicket and the rest of the homestead stood 
on a sound legal basis. 


OUR 
CARAVAN TOUR. 


_By Mrs. FreD Maturin. 


ILLUSTRATED RY H. M. Brock, R.I. 


So popular have Mrs. Maturin’s numerous contributions proved that some time ago we commissioned 


her to make a caravan tour through the English counties on our behalf. 


She met with all sorts of 


adventures and misadventures, which she describes in her usual humorous fashion in the articles, 
and readers of Mrs. Maturin’s former narratives will not need to be told they have a treat in store 
in this most amusing series. 


eae ULY 25th.—Towards ten o’clock in 
CW the morning a bedraggled figure ap- 
/ | peared in the far distance—Robert ; 
e fy | but there was no sign of the horse. 
~ Connie and I[—our faces swollen 
with crying over our misfortunes—went to meet 
him, leaving the caravan at the side of the road. 

“This is awful,” said I. “The rector told 
me the horse was worth at least fifty pounds. 
How can I ever pay it, Connie? And what will 
become of my caravan tour and my articles for 
Tue Wipe Worip?” 

“This comes,” replied Connie, mournfully, 
“ of starting on Friday—thanks to Robert. Our 
real tour dd start on a Friday, you know.” 

“The only thing I can think of,” said I, “ if 
the horse is really gone, is to hire four tramps to 
pull the caravan along for the next two months. 
It will be cheaper than buying a new horse, and 
if the tramps get lost no one will mind.” 

“An excellent idea!” cried Connie. “Iam 
sure there are enough tramps on the road to 
pull twenty caravans, and they’ll be glad to do 
it in return for their food.” 

Robert reached us at last and informed us 
that he had seen nothing of the missing George. 
My private impression is that Robert slept 
comfortably under a haystack all night, while 
Connie and I wept and kept vigil, for he was 
covered with bits of hay. and straw. (This is 
my second bad night and I am getting worn 
out.) 

- He told us he had picked up the straw while 
scrambling across country in the dark, lured on 
now and then by faint neighs and snorts, which, 
however, had always come to nothing. 

. One or two farmers thought they had seen 
George. One man declared if he found George 
he’d murder him, for some stray animal had 
broken through one of his trim hedges and had 
had a fearful fight with the farmer’s pet horse, 
feeding in a field. 


III. 


A portion of the farmer’s pet horse’s nose 
had been torn away, but the intruder had 
decamped for pastures new. 

“T dare not let you return to the Rectory, 
Robert, to inquire if George is there,” said I; 
“for, if he isn’t, the rector will have a fit at the 
loss of one of his best hunters. What is to be 
done?” 

“TI -can go back,” replied Robert, “and hang 
about the Rectory and feel my ground, as it 
were, madam, askin’ promiscuous if any ’oss 
has been seen, and so on.” 

“Well, let’s try something else first. We'll 
go back to the caravan now, and have 
breakfast as soon as you have got us some 
matches from a farm near; then we’d better 
make for the police-station and give them 
notice, and have posters distributed offering a 
reward.” 

The day passed in hunting for George. 
Posters cost me ten-and-sixpence ; tips another 
ten shillings. At this rate caravanning will run 
me into a fortune instead of saving money, as I’d 
hoped. ‘lhe simple life becomes more com- 
plicated every hour. 

Towards three o’clock in the afternoon the 
police again turned up, and I was told that my 
caravan was blocking the narrow country road 
upon which we had been drawn up when 
George vanished the night previous. I must 
“move on.” 

This time it was a new policeman—not the 
kind to notice wild-rose and forget-me-not hats. 

“How can I ‘move on,’” said I, “when I’ve 
nothing to move with? Perhaps you'll suggest 
how this caravan can be made to move of itself? 
I'd be only too glad.” 

“We're right on a ditch swarming with gnats,” 
said Connie, ‘“‘ who eat us alive every time we sit 
down to a meal. Do you suppose we enjoy 
that?” 


“I spose,” said the policeman, stolidly, “the 
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gnats want meals as well as you do. I don’t 
care how it’s done, but this vehicle must be out 
of this in an hour, or I must prosecute you.” 

“We'd best all go to prison at once,” said I, 
sitting down on the s‘cps, “caravan and all.” 

“Here come two tramps!” said Connie. 
“Let's get them 'o pull us away from here into 
some field.” 

This was finally done, and cost me another 
five shillings and drinks. 

As for the yelling, pulling, and shouting, the 
tumbling off of all our thi and the frightful 
bump the whole caravan got as they dragged it 
over a Lank into 
the only field 
we could find 
an owner to, I 
shall never for- 
get them. 
Connie and I 
were sent flying, 
with our heads 
against the roof. 
Our dark blue 
and gold tea- 
service, hanging 
on little hooks, 
went smash at 
one blow, all 
except one 
saucer. Two 
quarts of milk, 
purchased from 
a passing cart, 
flew into four 
quarts of 
paraffin, and 
two dozen eggs jumped up out of their basket 
and went all over me and Connie, the yolks 
ruining our dresses. It took an hour to clean 
out and clear up the caravan after we got into 
the field. 

As the day passed our troubles increased. 
Every single thing went wrong. 

Down came the rain again, and there had 
been no time to put up the tents. It had finally 
to be done long after dark in torrents of rain, 
and Connie’s bed got so wet that we had to 
sling up the hammock, which I had luckily 
brought, for her under the caravan, and Robert 
hung things round to shut her in from the gaze 
of passers-by upon the road. 

He himself had got his little cyclist’s tent 
into a hole in the hedge for dryness. We had 
some sort of supper with the aid of the Primus 
stove and retired to rest, but not till Connie 
had all but overturned the caravan by jumping 
violently up in her hammock, hung under it, 
because a cow stuck its horns almost into her. 


July 26th.—It looks as if 
we are destined to remain in 7 
* a 
* They dragged it over a bank ’ 
‘sy é A > 
| into the only field we could o 


It evidently took her in the dark for a truss of 
hay. Robert had to struggle out of his tent and 
chase the animal from the field. It had a calf, 
and as fast as he got the cow through the gate 
the calf darted in, and when he got the calf out 
the cow galloped back, and so on. 

Towards one o’clock I heard poor old Robert 
creep again into his tent with 
a rending sound (his night- 
garments on a bramble) and a 
heartfelt “‘ Thank goodness !” 


find an owner to.” 


this field for the rest of the summer. Posters 
are out (one is hung to the gate of this 
field) offering a reward for information concern- 
ing George, and our field is besieged by 
errand-boys, tramps, and gipsies, all certain 
they know where George is. At each fresh 
report away goes Robert to investigate, re 
turning in an hour or two, hungry and wet 
(for the rain still pours steadily down), without 
the horse. 

I have polished off a lot of letters to-day, 
telling all the people who warned me against 
caravanning that we are having a lovely time, 
and are travelling along as merry as grigs— 
whatever grigs may be. 

Afternoon.—Joy! George walked in a little 
while ago in the calmest manner and a farmer 


. now informs us he has been in his stable, one 


lane off here, the whole time. 

When indignantly asked if he had seen the 
posters and why he hadn’t let us know, he 
fetched one of the bills and pointed out a slight 
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omission in it—no address was given for anyone 
to go to. 

“Tf you’d even put ‘Apply to a green and 
red caravan somewheers on the road,’” said the 
farmer, “’twould have been some guide; but 
accordin’ to this it might ’ave been the Garden 
of Eden or the Pyramids o’ Egypt. Eighteen- 
and-six for stablin’ the ’oss, please.” 

I paid it, after some discussion, and felt a 
sense of impotent rage against George, who 
browsed sleepily near by, not caring one bit for 
all the troubles he had caused. 

However, the rain is clearing off now, and it 
looks as if it will be a fine day to-morrow. 

We have decided to be off quite early for 
Ringwood, in the New Forest. 

Ringwood, New Forest, July 31st. — Here 
we are, our caravan perched up on a lovely 
little bit of common above the pretty town 
of Ringwood, situated on the very borders 
of the New Forest; and really it is all most 
delightful. Caravanning has its ups and downs, 
but the ups make up for the downs when 
they do come. To-day has been charming 
throughout, and hardly anything went wrong, 
and when it did we only laughed and 
enjoyed it. 

The weather is now divine, as only English 
summer weather can be, and at five this morning 
we were having tea and getting ready for a 
start. 

George, forgiven all his sins, was fed with 
sugar as he stood in the long, dewy, daisied 
grass of our field; and Robert curry-combed 
him with a hissing noise and an occasional 
smack, which George seemed to enjoy, for he 
always switched his tail into Robert’s face. 
Connie had burnt off the whole of her fringe, 
curling it with the aid of the Primus ; and it was 
discovered that the tramps who dragged the 
caravan into the field must have decamped with 
the bottle of whisky, for nowhere could it be 
found—but so beautiful was the morning, so 
still, and all so lovely, that nothing seemed to 
matter, and at seven o’clock we had loaded up, 
got the caravan out of the gate, and were gaily 
trundling along the road. 

Our route to-day took us past Branksome 
New Town, a place which might have been 
Goldsmith’s deserted village, for not one soul 
did we see to ask what place it was, save the 
village idiot (it’s quite extraordinary how every 
village seems to have one), and all he could do 
was to grin and crack his knuckles and point 
away. Then came Cudnell, Langham, Holm- 
wood, Purley Common, and Crickett’s Cross, 
and lots more I’ve forgotten the names of. 

Our road lay through pinewoods mostly, the 
pink and purple heather growing thick every- 


where, and every minute we stopped to pick it, 
but soon realized we must push on, or we should 
never reach Ringwood to-night. 

Contretemps occurred, of course ; but in lovely 
weather, with the birds singing and all Nature 
a-smile, you can bear ‘these things. So Connie 
and I only laughed when, down one very steep 
hill, Robert, standing up to have a better hold 
of George’s mouth, lost his footing as the 
caravan went bump over a huge rock, and was 
shot off, clean over George’s head, into the road. 
I never saw anyone turn such a neat somersault 
before, and one didn’t realize what had happened 
till that portion of Robert’s anatomy that is 
usually undermost described a curve against the 
blue sky uppermost, and as Robert is rather 
plump and his caravan trousers are very old 
they gave way. Robert didn’t laugh half as 
much as Connie and I did, not having our sense 
of humour, I suppose. 

We had to have a halt under a pine tree while 
I found needle and thread and Connie stood 
and sewed him up, now and then apparently 
sewing a bit of Robert in too, for he kept draw- 
ing in his breath with hisses, and murmuring, 
“Easy, Miss Connie! That’s me!” 

I am beginning to realize two things. Firstly, 
that while you're journeying in a caravan no 
occupation is possible because of the awful 
jolting. All my visions of sitting in a comfort- 
able camp arm-chair, writing my last novel, with 
a glass of lemonade or milk beside me, and 
some pretty flowers in a vase, and my spaniel at 
my feet ; and Connie’s equally domestic visions 
of sitting near me, making blouses and darning 
stockings, or reading a book or pressing ferns, - 
all vanished after our first day on the road— 
nay, after our first hour. It’s all you can do to 
save your legs and arms from being broken or 
your brains being knocked out ; and as for sitting 
peacefully with milk or lemonade near you, or 
writing, or reading, or pressing ferns, I could 
laugh now to think of it. 

The second thing I’ve realized is that the 
noble army of the tramps of England regard a 
lady’s caravan as a sort of gift from Heaven, like 
the sun, the dew, and the haystacks. 

Before we have been an hour on the road, a 
long trail of the most  filthy-looking tramps 
streams behind us at intervals of about a quarter 
of a mile. When we stop, they stop, and sit 
down and mop their faces. When a meal is in 
progress they start walking very fast, and then 
(as if they hadn’t even seen us) pass us in an 
unconcerned manner, each one afflicted in some 
awful way—one with a bandaged foot, another 
with a sore eye, another with a rag round his 
head, and so on; and, of course, it makes one 
miserable to sit and eat and see them like that, 
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so one calls to them and asks when they last 
had a meal. 

1 never used to believe in those fasting-men 
who lay in coffins at the Westminster Aquarium 
forty days and nights without food, and so on; 
but now I can see it may be quite true, for these 
poor fellows have all learnt to do without any 
food at all, and yet, somehow, keep fat on it. 
One man said if he got ‘a meal a fortnight” 
he kept alive; and when I said, “ What proof 
can you give us of that?” he said, “The 
proof’s ’ere. J’m ere, and alive.” And Robert 
murmured, “ No one could say fairer than that,” 
and so, as the tramp said the fortnight was now 
just up, I told Robert to take him round the 
hedge, with the wind blowing away from me, 
and give him a feed. 

The scene now, here outside Ringwood, is 
most domestic and pretty. 

Robert has the tents up, and is at present 
down in Ringwood, fetching bread, corn, and a 
few other necessaries. George, with his head 
tied to a paling and an empty nose-bag on, 
stands pondering on the hollowness of life and 
nose-bags with no corn in them. 

Robert will have it that even an empty nose- 
bag comforis and soothes a horse better than 
none, and, as we have run out of corn till Robert 
returns from the village, this has been done to 
keep George quiet. 

I have, however, been watching George from 
the open door of the caravan, and I hope 
Robert won't be long, for I don’t like the 
expression on George's face at all. 

Connie sits at her open tent-door, peeling 
potatoes for our evening meal. Just inside the 
tent the Rippingille stove is burning, with 
sundry saucepans on it for the same coming 
repast. : 

The sun is sinking in the west. The birds in 
a lovely wood near are quarrelling over their 
beds for the night. Down in Ringwood below 
us flows a beautiful river, and Connie says it all 
reminds her of Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” She has been reciting me some 
of it to the tune of a bell ding-donging some- 
where down in the darkening valley below. 

Just as she finished I heard a crashing sound 
and the noise of hoof-beats. 

I rushed to the caravan door and saw that 
dreadful George careering away down the high 
road, with the whole paling hanging on to his 
head. I &new he was slowly losing his temper 
at that empty nose-bag. He must have finally 
lost it altogether, and just wrenched the paling 
out of the ground and made off. This horse 
will send me mad. 

Down the steps of the caravan I scuttled. 
Connie, dropping her potatoes, joined in the 


chase. My spaniel, thinking it a glorious game, 
also flew after George, yapping at his hoofs and 
causing him to go harder than ever. I shall 
never forget the hour that followed. I nearly 
died of fatigue, dust, and rage. Connie and I 
had soon left the caravan and all our possessions 
—with no one to guard them—far behind. 
Catch that horse we must. 

He seemed to enjoy it, in spite of the paling, 
which banged against his legs and sides, and 
began to drop into pieces all along the road. 
First he’d have a gallop, head in air, Connie and 
I running fit to drop and holding on to his nose- 
bag, which we’d found on the ground, and now 
hoped to decoy him back with.. Then he’d sub 
side into a trot and then a walk, and we would 
warily approach, making soothing, clucking 
noises, and holding out the empty nose-bag 
insinuatingly. 

But George was on his guard against empty 
nose-bags. — Sniffing suspiciously, he would 
approach us, but long before he reached us (we 
all ready to clutch his mane if he gave us half 
a chance) he seemed to detect the fact that the 
nose-bag was as empty as before, and with a 
snort, which plainly said, “Not much!” he’d 
whisk his tail into our very faces and off he’d 
go again at a hard gallop. 

A baker's cart came along presently, and I 
offered the man a shilling to catch George with 
loaves or anything he could think of. 

The baker said, “Very well”; but hadn’t 
Connie better go with him, as she knew the 
horse? Connie climbed into the cart, armed 
with one of those rolls a yard long as a decoy, 
and away they rattled down the high road 
through the woods, the baker evidently highly 
elated at this pleasant interlude in his evening 
rounds, especially as I had told him to come 
back to our camp for a glass of beer when, if 
ever, the horse was secured. I returned to the 
caravan in despair. I can see George is going 
to be an awful nuisance. He simply does 
whatever he likes, without the slightest reference 
to our comfort. 

When Robert was finally seen toiling up 
Ringwood Hill with the corn on his back and 
parcels of food in his arms I informed him of 
the result of his empty nose-bag idea, and 
showed him where the entire paling had been 
wrenched out of the earth, together with sundry 
shrubs and bits of hedge. 

“T believe that ’ere ’oss is persessed of the 
devil, madam!” said Robert, emphatically. 
“That’s my belief! He’s the fust ’oss Sve 
tended—and I’ve tended a few—who took it 
nasty havin’ an empty nose-bag fixed to him 
while a man fetched his corn. The hingratitude 
is horful, and I’m surprised at it, comin’, as he 
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does, of a clerical family, what generally trains 
their very parrots not to swear.” 

“One must remember, Robert, that the poor 
thing had had no food since this morning — 
thanks to you. You always w// forget the corn 


“We would warily approach.” 


has run out, and one must try to be just. I 
suppose it was trying, after pulling us all day on 
nothing, to see us having tea and bread and 
butter on the grass, and when he thought, ‘ Here 
comes my share!’ to find an empty nose-bag 
fastened on to him, blocking out even the fresh 
air. Your idea that it soothes horses is all 
wrong. It would try the temper of—of— 
Balaam’s ass!” I finished, that being the only 
Biblical and Job-like steed I could for the 
moment remember. 

“Now you had better look after the dinner,” 
I added. “The whole thing overturned when 
Miss Connie and I chased George. It’s no use 
to fret about anything. Eat we must, no maiter 
what happens.” 

It was long after dark when we heard the 
baker’s cart returning, and there was Connie in 
it and George tied on behind. It turned out, 
when he was untied, that he had devoured or 
damaged something like nineteen loaves from 
the receptacle behind the cart as they came 
along. 

“Tm sorry,” said the baker, scratching his 
head, “but I shall have to charge you, mum. 
He’s made a square meal off my bread.” 

I can truly say I could cheerfully have 


murdered George then and there if I could 
have thought of how to do it quickly and easily 
without having to pay for him. 

Nineteen loaves at threepence each came to 
four-and ninepence, and I paid the amount with 
indescribable sensations of helpless fury towards 
George. 


We tied him to a huge, thick telegraph-post 
before we went to sleep, and Robert took his 
mattress and slept under his nose, and so the 
camp had a fairly peaceful night. 


August 1st.—It is a beautiful day, and, to- 
morrow being Bank Holiday, we have decided 
to remain at this pitch for a time, and then 
start for Lyndhurst. Robert also is not very 
well, and has a bandaged eye this morning 
through George in the night placing his hoof 
upon it. Connie is poulticing it. George cares 
for nothing—so long as he has his food. 
That appears to be his one aim and object in 
life, and when one gets cool, and comes to sit 
down and think it all over, one’s heart softens 
a bit—for, after all, what other joy or aim in life 
could George have? I have reminded Robert 
of this each time T hear him muttering to 
himself as he gropes about trying to do his 
work with one eye. 

New Forest, August 3rd.—We are hung up 
in the very heart of the New Forest, miles from 
anywhere or anything, and the rain is coming 
down like rivers, and we’ve no food and no 
water, except the rain. 

As usual, George is the cause of our plight. 
This delightful steed is certainly providing me 
with “copy.” It all happened through our 
tying him up at our Ringwood camp to the 
telegraph-post. 

He got into such a rage over it the second 
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night that he tangled his legs up in the rope 
and fell down, bringing the telegraph-post heeling 
half over as well. Robert awoke to hear ghastly 
groans from George, and there he lay, half 
strangled, the rope wound all round his neck, 
legs, and body. Up we all had to get and help 
sit on him while Robert cut him free, and he 
niust have hurt his fore-leg in his struggles, for 
to-day he has gone lame, and at last couldn’t 
go another step, so we had to take him out of 
the shafts and allow him to lie down here in a 
small open clearing of the forest. 

With an umbrella over our heads we tend and 
poultice him, and you never saw such a battered- 
looking party as we all are now. George, the 
chief invalid, lies prone, a deeply-injured expres- 
sion on his face. Robert still has his left eye 
bandaged. Connie cut her thumb peeling 
potatoes, and now has her arm ina sling. I ran 
a huge thorn into my bare foot the night George 
frightened us so with the telegraph-post. Taking 
no time to put on shoes, I flew down the steps 
of the caravan, half clad, fearing George and 
Robert would kick each other to death, they 
had got so mixed up, and here is the result—I 
am quite lame. 

To make matters worse, our meat-safe fell off 
the caravan, full of food, on our trek here, and 
though Robert went back to find it, and did, it 
was empty when he reached it. Naturally some 


“We tend and poultice him.” 


tramp or gipsy removed the chops, the bread, 
the butter, and everything. 

All day the rain has pelted down in a cruel 
manner, and the hills are awful. s 

Now we can go no farther. Lyndhurst is still 
about ten miles away, and it appears we may 
starve to death here, for all we have between us 
are nine biscuits, a piece of cold sausage, and 
George’s corn, which we are thankfully eating. 

One comfort I get is knowing that other 
caravanners go through things quite as bad. 

Half-way here we suddenly found, sitting in 
the forest-path in a sponge-bath, a small, fat 
man, clothed only in a Turkish towel. This 
unusual sight in a peaceful English forest of 
course caused us to draw up and inquire what 
the trouble was. The man, an ardent cara- 
vanner, owns a beautiful caravan of his own 
design, and one of his ideas had been a large 
hole in the floor of his caravan, into which was 
fitted a round sponge-bath. When not in use, 
a trap-door covered it. It was a really brilliant 
idea, had the sponge-bath not suddenly fallen 
out into the road while he was in it this 
morning. : 

As he always travels alone, and is evidently 2 
regular Diogenes, he had pulled up in the path 
in a quiet spot for his matutinal bath, and his 
horse being usually very quiet and amenable, it 
all generally worked very well. 


But when the bath, with him in it, suddenly 
fell out with one crash into the road, his horse 
was so terrified that it bolted, caravan and all— 
and at that very moment we 


hove in sight. 


The gentleman bore the 
situation with great dignity, 
and didn’t really look at all 
bad, standing in the sponge- 
bath, draped classically in his 
towel and with all the skin off 
one side of his face, describ- 
ing to us how it all occurred. 

Robert ran on, and finally 
caught his caravan and brought 
it back. We lit a camp-fire 
under a large, thick tree where 
the rain could not get at it, 
and had a cup of tea all 
notes. 
Some of the experiences that 
man has gone through make 
comparison, 
Finally, having to push on, he 
bade us a kindly farewell, and 
his caravan was soon vanish- 
ing through the thick, leafy 


together, comparing 


ours pale in 


forest, wrapped to-day 
in mist and rain. 

Of course, we had 
no notion we were 
going to break down 
like this, That hap- 
pened about two hours 
later, and, as I said, 
here we are. 

Forester’s Cottage, 
four miles from Lynd- 
hurst, August 5th.— 
We reached here late 
last night, dragging the 
caravan ourselves, and 
I shall never forget it. 
We decided there was 
nothing else to do if 
we wished to avoid 
starvation. George 
came here, tied behind 
the caravan, and 
amused himself as we 


came along by eating a large hole in Connie’s 
tent ; so when we came to put it up (the rain 
was so awful you could hardly stand or hear 
yourself speak) it was found to be nearly useless. 

A lively night ensued, and yet the scene 
around us is so very lovely that it is hard to be 


really upset. 
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We are in one of the most beautiful forest 

glades I have ever seen. Nowhere in the world 
(and I’ve travelled a good deal) could one see 
anything more exquisite, and 
that though the rain is coming 
down, down, down in steady 
torrents, and has done so 
now for two days and nights. 
On a sunshiny day, when the 
sun filters through the great 
green canopy, high above our 
caravan roof, flickering upon 
the flower - besprinkled moss 
and turf below, it must be 
divine. I cannot be miser- 
able even now that we have 
not a dry stitch -between us. 
We were not able to go to 
bed all the first night, but sat 
under a piece of tin Robert 
had rigged up, drying our 
things by a log fire, which the 
tin protected from the rain. 
We found much difficulty 
in cooking food, and could 
hardly hear our voices with 
the downpour. Yet I kept 
saying, “I don’t care. It is 
all lovely, I think”; and it’s 
wonderful how you can cheer 
people up like that. 
Robert and Connie had 
been wading about, looking 
like drowned rats and feel- 
ing rather depressed ; 
but when I said what 
fun it all was they 
agreed, and we had 
quite a merry night of 
it, roasting chestnuts 
in the log fire, and 
first getting wet and 
then getting dry, taking 
it all at last as a matter 
of course. 

The forester’s cot- 
tage is close by, and 
from him we get 
eggs, butter, and milk. 
Connie makes “ chu- 
patties” of flour for bread, so we are managing 
to keep alive, and are now waiting for the rain 
to stop to resume our travels. 

George’s leg has gone down; and Robert’s 
eye, Connie’s hand, and my foot all are now 
quite well again. I believe we shall make a 
success of this caravan tour after all. 


; ° Pes Ay 
“Standing in the sponge-bath, 
draped classically in his towel.” 
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By Henry HALe. 


The romantic story of the only American boy who ever became a king. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON. 


Disappointed in 


love, he left home, went to sea, and, after many strange adventures, married the princess of 


a savage island, ultimately becoming its ruler. 


“The narrative reads like a romance,” writes 


Mr. Hale, “but I have carefully verified the facts,” 


SG Scotch families who came to this 
n | part of America to settle. One of 

™ these families was the Thompsons. 
Edward, the oldest son, was one of the sort who 
go to extremes in sentiment. In his teens he was 
attracted by a girl of unusual beauty who lived in 
the little town. They became affianced, and a 
date was actually fixed for the marriage, when a 
rival appeared on the scene. A bank manager from 
the Eastern States, well dressed and cultured, 
he brought letters of introduction that opened 
the doors of all the best houses in the town to 
him. The young banker soon obtained an 
introduction to the girl who had given her 
promise to marry Thompson, and ‘so infatuated 
did he become with her that! the two were 
together whenever they could arrange a meeting. 
People began to talk, but young Thompson, as 
is usually the case, was the last to. hear of the 
matter. 

One morning the girl’s mother entered her 


room to find it vacant. The wardrobe con- 
taining her clothes was empty, and it was soon 
found that she had’ disappeared. So had her 
latest admirer, the young Easterner. Search 
was made far and wide, but no trace of the 
missing pair could be discovered. So far as 
Albion was concerned, they simply vanished off 
the face of the earth. 

The faithless girl had fled without a word or 
a line to the lover she had so basely deceived, 
and the news of her disappearance came to 
him as a terrible shock. Young Thompson's 
abundant hair actually became grey in a night 
from his mental agony, and the blow changed 
him from a sprightly, cheerful young fellow toa 
silent, grim-faced man. Sorrow furrowed his 
features until he looked twice his years. He 
gave up his business and studiously avoided his 
former friends, seldom even going out. A month 
passed by in this way, and then Albion received 
another surprise—Edward Thompson had dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as his former sweet- 
heart. Wires describing him were sent all over 
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America, but nothing was heard for several 
weeks, when a telegram came from the pulice 
of San Francisco saying that a man who 
answered the description had left there on a 
boat bound for the South Seas. That was the 
last Albion heard of the young man, and he 
was gradually forgotten. 

All this happened over twenty-five years ago. 
Now, after many years, particulars of Thomp- 
son’s strange life-history since leaving his native 
town have come to hand, revealing a strange and 
remarkable story. 

The beginning of it was when a cable came 
to the United States, to be published in the 
Newspapers, stating that Nambuka, King of 
Naikeva, one of the Fiji Islands, was dead. 
This in itself was of little interest to the reader, 
but when the message went on to state that the 
king was an American, and came from the State 
of Illinois, the Albion people at once remem- 
bered Thompson. Investigation has since 
proved that this savage king was, indeed, the 
missing Scotchman, and Nambuka was the 
native name which those who chose him 
for their lord had given him. Since the 
newspaper message was received Mr. Frank 
Hamilton, an American traveller who had been 
making a trip through the South Seas, has 
visited Naikeva, and through 
him Thompson’s story has 
been pieced together. 

The narrative is one of the 
most remarkable romances of 
love and adventure that have 
ever occurred in real life. 
After his sweetheart proved 
faithless Thompson’s _ great 
idea was apparently to get 
away ; the village of his nativity 
seemed hateful to him. Every- 
body there was aware that he 
had been jilted by one he had 
openly claimed as his future 
bride, and he knew they would 
regard him either as an object 
of pity or of ridicule. This 
state of affairs was unbearable 
to him, for he was of a proud 
and sensitive nature. Away 
from his town, while he still 
remained in civilization, he 
heard the voices of girls and 
saw their smiles. They reminded him of the 
faithlessness of his former sweetheart, so he made 
up his mind to leave civilization behind him. 

After quitting America Thompson roamed 
aimlessly about among the Eastern islands— 
Hawaii, the Carolines, the Philippines, and 
Australia, Landing finally at Auckland, New 
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Zealand, he discovered a schooner being fitted 
out for a cruise to the Fijis. ‘This appealed to 
his love of wandering and adventure, and so he 
joined the expedition. 

After several months of cruising and trading 
the schooner arrived off Tangu Vatu, a village 
on Naikeva Island, where dwelt the king, Latu 
Manu, and his only daughter, Lakanita. Latu 
Manu himself was not a native of the Fijis, as was 
evidenced by his fair complexion. He was from 
the island of Luzon, in the Philippines, coming 
from an aristocratic mestiso family. He learned 
the arts of war it: the many struggles between the 
native Filipinos, and it was through this military 
knowledge that he had become king of the 
Naikevans. His wife, Matatha, the mother of 
Lakanita, however, was a native Fijian, being 
the daughter of an island chieftain. The old 
king extended a Royal welcome to the crew of 
the schooner, and received them in his own 
bungalow-like palace. Young Thompson, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, and of athletic build, was a 
wonder to the natives—no man like him had 
ever before been seen in Naikeva. While Latu 
Manu, the king, was of lighter complexion than 
the’ natives, he was far from white, his skin 
being nearer the shade of the mulatto negro. 
Thompson was the fairest-skinned member of 
the crew, the other men being 
of mixed Spanish and native 
New Zealand blood, and very 
dark - complexioned, though 
they passed as whites. 

Lakanita, the king’s pretty 
daughter, was as fair as her 
father ; her skin was coloured 
like that of the Japanese 
maidens, but she did not 
possess their almond eyes or 
diminutive stature. 

Thompson was just twenty- 
two years old then, and Laka- 
nita was only fourteen, but she 
was as well-developed as a 
white girl of twice her years. 
The two young people looked 
at one another in the silence 
of admiration when first they 
met. Conversation in the 
Reyal palace was conducted 
in the Spanish tongue, which 
the king and his daughter 
spoke fluently, but which Thompson hardly 
knew at all. The schooner remained at 
the island village for three weeks, and during 
that time Thompson and Lakanita met as often 
as opportunity would permit, and their love for 
each other grew apace. Thompson soon learned _ 
enough Spanish to tell the princess what he 
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thought of her and how, he loved her, and he 
understood the language well enough to grasp her 
meaning when she replied frankly, “I could love 
you, senor, for you are the most beautiful man I 
have ever seen, but I dare not, because of my 
father and Mbanghu.” 

Then, as best she could, the Naikevan princess 
told her lover a story that is very, very old— 
about the rival suitor for her hand whom her 
father favoured, but whom she hated. Mbanghu, 
the rival in question, was a powerful chief of the 
tribe who wanted her for his wife, and the old 
king had given his consent to the marriage. 
Mbanghu was now furiously jealous of the white 
man, and had already threatened to kill the 
strangers. 

What Lakanita told Thompson was only too 
true, as the adventurers were soon to learn, for 
a day or two later the chief, in his anger, went 
to the king and induced him to confine 
Lakanita, the princess, in the palace and order 
the white men to leave the island at once under 
pain of death. There were guns and ammu- 
nition in plenty on board the schooner, and 
every member of the expedition knew well how 
to use them, while the weapons of the Naikevan 
warriors consisted of clubs and spears. But the 
whites thought it diplomatic not to oppose them, 
because of the trouble it would work in their 
future dealing with natives of the neighbouring 
islands. 
tinued friendship, they departed in peace. The 
schooner continued to cruise about among the 
islands of the Lau, engaging in trading and 
bargaining with the natives, which netted a good 
profit. Weeks had passed since the stop at 
Naikeva, and Thompson despaired of ever seeing 
Lakanita again. 

One day, however, when the schooner was 
anchored off a village of Fulgana Island, a boat, 
like those used by the Naikevans, approached 
and signalled the vessel. Presently it drew 
alongside the schooner, and an islander, tired 
and worn from two days and nights of hard 
paddling, climbed to the deck. He brought a 
message from Lakanita for “the man with the 
blue eyes.” The messenger told ‘Thompson 
that Lakanita was in danger; that the Kormun 
tribe had rebelled, Mbanghu had been slain, 
and that she and her father, with a few faithful 
followers, had sought refuge on a small un- 
inhabited island two miles from Naikeva and 
dared not return. Would the white men help 
them ? 

There was a hasty consultation on board the 
schooner, and after a short debate it was decided 
to go to the king’s rescue at once. Bringing 
about his reinstatement on the throne, it was 
contended, would mean many important trading 


So, with many assurances of their con- - 


advantages, not only with Naikeva, but with 
other islands. Guided by the messenger, the 
schooner sailed to the island that harboured the 
refugee chief and Lakanita. Both were taken 
on board ; then the vessel sailed boldly toward 
Naikeva. When she drew close to the Naikevan 
coast she was greeted by the shouts of the rebel 
warriors, and a shower of spears were hurled 
towards her as a hint of the reception in store 
for those on board. But the warning was not 
heeded. Instead, every man took his rifle in 
hand, and the vessel proceeded toward the shore, 
anchoring close in. The yelling tribesmen were 
about to embark in their canoes to get within 
closer range of the vessel when, at Thompson's 
command, every man on board took aim and 
fired at the savages lining the shore. 

The ragged volley worked great havoc among 
the crowded masses of warriors, and with howls 
of pain and terror they turned and fled pre- 
cipitately. A little later two boats were lowered 
from the vessel, and passengers and crew landed 
without further opposition. They then pro- 
ceeded through the bush toward Tangu Vatu, 
the capital, but unfortunately fell into an 
ambush. The rebels were quickly driven: off, 
but not before Latu Manu, the king, had been 
struck dead at Thompson’s feet by a well-aimed 
club. 

Thompson’s force wreaked a terrible revenge 
for the death of the king, hunting down the 
insurgents without mercy, and before many days 
the insurrection was entirely crushed. Tidings 
went forth that Waila Nambuka, “the child of 
the sun,” as the natives called Thompson, who 
had comé to fight for Lakanita, had been 
entirely victorious, and the old warriors of Latu 
Manu who had survived the uprising emerged 
from their hiding-places and crowded into Tangu 
Vitu to greet the returned princess and the white 
man who had rendered her such signal service. 

Lakanita was now queen of the beautiful little 
island. Naturally she showed her gratitude to 
the strangers from afar who had rescued her. 
The adventurers were entertained with native 
#tes and dances, over which Lakanita presided, 
giving Thompson the seat of honour next to her 
at the feast. As might be expected, this close 
association of the two revived the friendship 
between them. Perhaps they did not know it, 
but the strolls through the woody aisles, beauti- 
fied by Nature with rare tropical flowers, and 
the hours spent on the sun-kissed beach 
awakened something more than mere liking in 
their hearts. Then, very suddenly, Thompson 
was stricken with one of the fevers which form 
the hidden dangers of these islands, otherwise so 
charming. As soon as the young queen heard 
the news, she hastened to the hut which 
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Thompson occupied as a 
guest of honour, and had 
him carried to her own 
house. Versed in the use 
of the medicinal barks and 
oils with which the islanders 
fight their ailments, she 
became doctor as well as 
nurse, and only relinquished 
the invalid to the care of 
one of her attendants when 
fatigue and hunger com- 
pelled her to leave his side. 
Weeks passed before the 
fever was subdued and 
Thompson regained his 
strength, and all the time 
Lakanita tended him most 
assiduously. 

Meanwhile his men had 
become impatient. They 
bad been faithful and loyal 
hitherto because he had 
been so to them; but time 
was precious. They wanted 
to finish their trading at 
the other islands, and then go back to New 
Zealand, where the voyage was to end. If they 
waited at Naikeva too long, the tornado season 
might come on and catch them at sea. 

- At last the sick man recovered sufficiently to 
totter about. Like a devoted sister, Lakanita 
looked after him, smiling and cheerful even in 
the dark hours when it seemed as if death would 
defeat her. Now there was a change. A 
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“With howls of pain and terror they turned and fied precipitately.” 


sorrowful expression came over her features, and 
she moved about slowly and listlessly. Quick 
to note the difference, Thompson gently led her 
to one of their favourite spots, where they had 
often sat to watch the setting sun glint on the 
sea. As the girl seated herself she placed her 
hands to her face and began sobbing. 

“Why is Lakanita crying?” asked her com- 
panion, tenderly. 
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What brings you here, Lakanita?’ he asked. ‘I have sought you everywhere.” 
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“ Lakanita fought death when it tried to take 
you from me,” she answered. “It seems I did 
it only so that the white man might take you 
from me.” 

“But I must go with my comrades now, 
Lakanita,” Thompson told her. “Have no 
fear, though ; I will come back to you soon and 
will stay a long time, and we will wander by the 
streams together and watch the waves and pick 
the flowers on the shore again. Then, if you 
do not tire of me, I will never leave you 

ain.” 

“ But I don’t want you to leave me,” she said, 
piteously. ‘ Lakanita will be so lonely. Death 
has taken my father. Stay and be my king and 
Naikeva’s king. My people love you and call 
you Waila Nambuka, and even now they are sad 
to hear that your going is near. Stay, and I and 
my people will love you, and we will all live in 
peace and happiness together.” 

Thompson’s pleading that it was his duty to 
go with the schooner’s crew entirely failed to 
convince Lakanita; all she knew was that she 
loved him and wanted him to stay. His repeated 
promises to return again did not console her in 
the slightest, and she grieved continuously. 
On the day set for his departure Thompson 
went to bid Lakanita good-bye, but she was 
nowhere to be found. After a search he found 
her seated on a rock overlooking the ocean and 
the schooner, already prepared to sail. She was 
crying bitterly. 

“What brings you here, Lakanita ?” he asked. 
“T have sought you everywhere.” 

“T want to follow you,” answered the girl 
through her sobs; “but the ocean is so wide I 
* cannot swim so far. If you leave me I shall 
never see you again. Go; my heart is broken.” 

Thompson, greatly moved, looked out at the 
waiting schooner. Then he glanced down at 
the dark-eyed little maiden at his feet, her tender 
body shaking with grief. 

Like a flash another scene crossed his mind— 
a scene back in America, when he heard the 
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news of the treachery of the one nearest his 
heart. Why should he go back to that world of 
civilization where women were false and men 
schemed and lied for greed of gold? Here was 
one true heart that beat for him alone. Why 
not stay with her and rule these children of 
Nature, leading their happy life, so free from the 
vices of the white man? Hesitating still, he 
turned to the delicate figure beside him. He 
saw the innocence of the child in her beautiful 
face. In her modest glance and liquid eyes he 
saw something else that thrilled him. In an 
instant he had gathered her in his arms. 

“Lakanita, I will stay with you,” he cried. 
“TJ will stop with you for ever, and your people 
shall be mine.” 

Quickly the good news spread—Waila Nam- 
buka, the Heaven-sent “child of the sun,” was 
to wed Lakanita and help her to rule the island, 
and there was great rejoicing. 

Thompson’s fellow-adventurers delayed their 
sailing long enough to be present at the wedding 
féte, which was a double celebration, in honour 
of the wedding of the princess and the corona- 
tion of King Nambuka. 

The Naikevan maidens threw off their mourn- 
ing robes—worn in memory of the dead king— 
and donned their short skirts again. The 
bamboo-leaves, the signs of grief, were taken 
from the doors, and dancing and merriment 
ruled. A joyous procession in canoes followed 
the departing schooner for several miles. When 
they turned back the ship’s crew fired a parting 
salute from rifles, in honour of King Thompson 
and Queen Lakanita. 

King Waila Nambuka, the “child of the sun,” 
has now passed away, after a long life of idyllic 
happiness with his devoted queen. Lakanita 
and her two children, however, still rule the 
little island. Mr. Frank Hamilton, the traveller 
already mentioned, was kindly welcomed by the 
queen ; and when he sailed to the States he 
brought with him this strange story cf the 
American boy who became a king. 
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Mr. Tabor Frost, with a companion, penetrated into the 
unknown regions of Yucatan, where no white man has been 
since the Spanish conquest of America, to investigate the 
remarkable buried cities—the home of a mysterious race con- 
The explorers made some 
important discoveries and met with interesting and exciting 


cerning which little is known. 


experiences, all of which are here described. 
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=qE spent our Christmas in Tizimin, 
whose ruined abbey speaks elo- 
quently of the fact that the Spanish 
conquerors are no longer masters 
a here. The town is, for the most 
part, Indian, and those inhabitants who lay 
claim to a sprinkling of Spanish blood have 
wisely learnt to fall in with Indian views. 

Christmas in Yucatan is kept as a fiesta. 
The Indians for miles around Fizimin flock 
into the town, bringing with them their wives, 
their children, and the inevitable pack of dogs. 
Most of them come on horseback two, and 
sometimes three, at a time, the horses dragging 
two stout poles behind them bearing the total 
“household effects” of their masters. Others 
come on foot, the mothers carrying their babies, 
Eastern-fashion, across their hips, the fathers 
loaded with their world’s goods, slung on their 
backs, with a band across their foreheads to 
bear the weight. ; 

The plaza is turned into a fair, with rows of 
tiny wooden booths, where cheap gewgaws and 
tasteless finery in cottons and tinsels, neck- 
laces of beads, and gaudy-looking ornaments 
are sold in hundreds at fabulous prices to the 
Indian women, while their husbands fuddle 
themselves with “ fire-water” (luckily more water 
than fire) in the drinking shops. 


i 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
RUINED CITIES OF YUCATAN. 


By F. J. Tasor Frost. 


A carving of « jaguar found in one of the rains. 
From a Photograph. 


Spending Christmas in Tizimin was extremely 
interesting, and, by the way prices “boomed,” 
the Tiziminites must have thought so too. The 
skinny fowl that cost one dollar before the fiesta 
went to three or four; and chunks of meat or 
strips of jerked beef, calculated to rob most of 
the Indian mongrels of their appetite, rose to 
famine prices. 

Two days after Christmas while it was not yet 
dawn we crossed the plaza, guiding our horses 
in and out among the stalls, passing Indian 
families shivering in their blankets and huddled 
round camp-fires boiling their early-morning 
coffee, to continue our journey eastward. On 
the previous days, by careful investigation 
amongst the Indians, we had learnt something 
of the lie of the country ahead. These 
inquiries caused us to reduce our baggage as 
near as possible to what is known amongst 
travellers as the ‘‘toothbrush and blanket” 
stage, and thus we set out accompanied by only 
one sullen Indian boy, who had lavished his 
worldly wealth on a dark-eyed Mayan maiden 
until he had spent his all at those tawdry booths, 
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days we came across other Indian 
families on their way to the fiesfa. It 
is amazing what a distance some of 
them travel in a day. Fifty or sixty 
miles is a common journey for a man, 
who covers the whole distance at a jog- 
trot, munching his /orti//a (maize cake) 
as he goes. From these Indians, travel- 
ling with their quaint families, there is 
little or nothing to fear. It is from the 
hunters who roam the forests for days 
at a time, fully armed, that danger 
threatens ; but during fes¢a week little 
or no hunting is done. The Indians 
are at this time divided into two 


Throwing the pack-mule for shoeing before the start. 
From a Photograph. 


whereupon she had jilted him. Enveloped 
up to his eyes in a green and red blanket, 
with his legs and bare feet protruding 
underneath, a sun-bonnet on his head, and 
leading our only pack animal, he looked a 
cross between the comic and the pitiful. 
From Tizimin our course for the next 
few days was almost due east, through the 
wildest of country, where nothing but the 
Indian trail penetrates the thick primeval 
forest. Now and again during the first few 
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sections : those who go into the towns on the border- 
land of the independent territory with their families 
to join in the fesfa, to watch the bull-fights, and— 
what is more important to them all—to mingle with 
the enslaved Indians of the Aaciendas, and glean 
from them news of the Mexican soldiers, and to obtain 
fresh supplies of rifles and ammunition to continue 
their bitter strife for freedom. To the remainder is 
“Robinson Crusoe,” the quaint little Indian boy who apportioned the duty of guarding the villages in the 


looked. after the mole. : : 
Toes Photograph. forests against the sudden attacks of Mexican troops. 
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« Nor are theyralways successful in escaping the 
low cunning and treachery of their enemies. 
At Chansenote, a ruined settlement that we 
visited, we heard and saw enough to make the 
blood of a white man run cold in his veins. 
The settlement lies some miles over the 
borderland, and contained about thirty families, 
numbering in all about two hundred souls. 
For months the Indians had been living a 
peaceful life, until one morning, just as the 
dawn was breaking, the little village was sur- 
prised by Mexican troops. The Indian men 
rushed to arms, the women hid their children in 
their palm-leaf huts. But it was too late; the 
soldiers had approached through the thick 
woods from all sides, and had drawn a cordon 
round the place. One by one in the twilight 
the men were shot down, until their number 
had been diminished to three. These were 
called on to surrender, on the promise that 
their squaws and children should not be killed. 
The three Indians accepted, and laid down 
their arms ready to be taken prisoners and 
save their families. The Mexican soldiers 
approached and took their rifles. One of the 
three was shot dead immediately. ‘The other 
two fought bravely with their machetes, slashing 
and cutting right and left at the Mexicans 
until they both fell, literally riddled with 
bullets. © The women and children then 
rushed to the woods in the hopes of hiding in 
safety, but were shot down in twos and threes. 
Then came the finale. The Mexican troops 
tushed to the huts, killed the women who still 
clung to their children, and massacred every 
living soul, down to the tiniest babe. They 
then dismembered the bodies of men and 
women, sticking their heads on poles round the 
village as a warning to others, set fire to the 
palm-leaf huts, and retreated before the rising 
smoke should attract the Indians from other 
settlements. 

This is but one of several similar cases of 
treachery on the part of Mexican troops that 
came to our notice. Who is directly responsible 
no one knows. If you speak to the officials in 
the cities of Mexico or Merida on the subject, 
they will flatly contradict you. They would say 
such acts have never been committed, nor would 
they be allowed, and that the war against the 
Indians is over. To those who have spent 
months in the territory these arguments are 
as useless as they are absurd. ‘The officials 
themselves may be hoodwinked into believing 
that the war is over and that cases of treachery 
do not exist, but we have our reasons for think- 
ing that they do know the real facts and that the 
butchery was taking place with the full consent 
of the Central Government. On our return to 


civilization we did our best to show the officials 
that the indictment we made against the 
Mexican troops was true, but they would not 
listen. We wrote on our return to Vera Cruz 
to the Cabinet Minister who is responsible for 
this department, and whom we had met pre- 
viously in Mexico City, but no heed was paid 
to our letter. On our return to England we 
wrote letters to President Diaz himself concern- - 
ing the terrible cruelties and massacres that 
were being perpetrated in his name, but he has 
taken no notice. Since then we have published 
this letter in Great Britain and America in our 
book, “The American Egypt,” and, although 
several months have elapsed, the indictment has 
not been contradicted. 

Some time ago Americans in Mexico made a 
formal protest to President Diaz against the 
wholesale massacres of Yaqui Indians under 
similar conditions in Sonora. They backed their 
protest with affidavits asserting that shiploads of 
unfortunate Indians—men, women, and children 
—who were supposed to be deported, were 
actually dumped into the sea as a means of 
riddance. It is therefore useless to say these 
conditions do not exist in Mexico, nor can it 
be upheld that these crimes are perpetrated 
without President Diaz’s full knowledge and 
consent. 

Once amongst the Indians we found them 
most hospitable. They would ask us to share 
their huts, expect us to eat with them round 
their fires, smoke with us in the evening, and 
talk in Spanish as much as possible about what 
they called X/ap-pach (old walls), in which they 
saw we were interested. They helped us during 
the day to explore the country around their 
villages, worked like veritable niggers in 
clearing tracks for us through the forest, and 
expected little and certainly asked for nothing 
in return. . 

After making a thorough investigation of 
some sepulchral mounds at Occeh we were com- 
pelled by the thickness of the forest and the 
absolutely trackless, uninhabited state of the 
extreme north-east of Yucatan to push our way 
coastward. It was only forty miles as the crow 
flies, but the journey necessitated a tramp of 
four times that distance owing to the swamps. 

The trail we followed lay through a forest so 
thick with mahogany, logwood, and ebony trees 
that even on the brightest day the sun rarely 
penetrated to our path. The mosquitoes proved 
a perfect pest, tormenting us by day and making 
the nights in the dank, dismal forest hours of 
torture. The cold from the early morning mist, 
too, penetrates the thickest blanket, fires seem 
to be of no avail, and consequently, as the moon 
was in the late quarter, we covered a good many 
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miles of this journey by moonlight in the early 
morn. 

But even in these unfavourable circum- 
stances one cannot help 
noticing the magnificence 
of the swampy tropical 
forest. Enormous trees 
stretch up irto the air, 
their trunks standing like 
columns of stone. Reach- 
ing from one to the other, 
lianas, seemingly of end- 
less length, entwine their 
branches in fantastic 
shapes. Orchids, rich in 
purples, yellows, browns, 
and greens, sprout like 
mistletoe from the 
branches that overhang 
your path, and tree-ferns 
spread out their shimmer- 
ing golden leaves wherever 
they can catch an atom 
of sunlight. Innumer- 
able nests of large black 
tree-ants, looking like 
gigantic beehives, hang from the lower branches. 
As you approach an open space of water 
hundreds of wild duck, geese, glorious white 
ibises, storks, and herons flutter up into the air 
or skim the water in fright, and the alligators 
basking on the banks in the sunlight waddle 
with an ugly gait and plunge into the water. 
Occasionally a tapir is seen pushing through 
the thick undergrowth with his pointed snout, 
and grunting herds of wild pig scatter off into 
the deep forest. At times jaguars cross the 
trail in front of you, looking from right to left 
like gigantic cats, 
and immense 
pythons are seen, 
appearing like the 
fallen branches of 
trees. But the 
most gorgeous 
sights of all are the 
enormous _ butter- 
flies, of green and 
electric-blue, that 
flutter through the 


woods by day, 
and the myriad 
dancing lights 


of the firefly 
by night, which 
turn the forest into 
an illuminated fairyland. Day after day we 
journeyed through this kind of country, until at 
last, striking a trail leading off to the north- 
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An Indian hut in the jungle. 
From a Photograph, 


A corner of a Yucatan village. 


ward, we turned our course around what seemed 
the end of the swamps. But, alas! after we 
had travelled only a few miles we found ‘our 
path growing more 
swampy than ever. The 
trail was used by the 
Indians during the dry 
season only, and here 
were we only just at the 
end of the wet. For 
miles our animals floun- 
dered on, up to their 
girths in water and thick, 
black, evil-smelling vege- 
table mud. There is 
nothing worse to the 
sense of smell than the 
obnoxious ddour of vege- 
table matter decaying in 
tepid tropic swamps. 

In places the water 
seemed too deep for our 
animals to negotiate, and, 
to add to our troubles, 
night came on us be- 
fore we had reached the 
opposite side. ‘The going in the thick mud had 
been hard all day; we had not dismounted 
more than once, and at every flounder our 
animals made we thought that they would drop, 
never to rise again. But after travelling three 
hours in the darkness, during which time we 
judged we had ridden about three miles, the 
country ahead seemed changing. The light 
from the distant fireflies seemed higher up than 
those surrounding us, and we thought the level 
of the land was rising and that we should be 
able to find a dry spot of ground to make 
our camp for the 
night. What we 
came upon proved 
to be a still more 
welcome sight. It 
was a sugar plan- 
tation owned by 
some Spanish 
Cubans, who had 
settled there 
during theSpanish- 
American War. 

At the planta- 
tion house we 
received nothing 
but kindness from 
the fever-stricken 
administrator, 
and, after almost imploring us to stay with 
him, he kindly lent us his boat, with a couple 
of native seamen, to. make our way to the 
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island lying off the coast. Here he said we 
would be able to obtain a craft and men to 
take us round the coast to the island of Cozumel, 
which was supposed to be the Mecca to which 
all good ancient Mayans journeyed at least once 
during their lives. 

We reached the island known as Holboch 
safely, but at a most inopportune moment. The 
islanders were about to launch themselves upon 
a sea of dissipation in celebration of the New 
Year, and were thus most anxious not to launch 
themselves on the real sea. On the island itself 
there is nothing to see but miles of sand-bank, 
covered with fern-trees and sea-grasses. The 
islanders might well be replicas of those pro- 
verbial South Sea Islanders whose lives were 
one continuous holiday, and who gained a pre- 
carious living by taking in each other’s washing. 
They number about three hundred, and, accord- 
ing to the only foreigner (a Dutchman), repre- 
sent the ramifications of only two families. It 
is therefore not surprising that everyone we 
came across was related to half the inhabitants 
of the island, and that this inter-breeding of 
families has produced a race of men and women 
who lead an easy-going, dissolute, lazy life, 
content with swinging away the hours of sun- 
shine in their hammocks and loafing round the 
drinking-hut in the evening. 

On the third day, after having watched for two 
evenings the merriment of the islanders at their 
ball, held in the native dancing-hall, we were 
able to secure four fishermen, reasonably re- 
covered from their festive orgies, and the largest 
boat in the island, an open dory of three tons, 
to take us round the cvoast. ‘The boat was cut 
out of a single tree-trunk, was ballasted only 
with loose sand, and looked ominously perilous 
for possible rough weather in the open Atlantic. 
Between the time we secured our sailors and 
the time of starting they all managed to get 
thoroughly drunk again, so that we were com- 
pelled to let them go to their huts until midnight 
to sleep off some of the effects of their drunken 
bout. Luckily, we were both good sailors, and, 
after getting our still half-intoxicated seamen on 
board, we got the boat under way ourselves and 
ran out to sea. 

The shore we explored for the next few weeks 
was historic indeed. We were retracing the 
track of Cortés as he cruised round from the 
island of Cozumel on the voyage which ended 
in the burning of his ships at Vera Cruz and his 
triumphal entry into Mexico. We effected many 
landings to make journeys into the forests as far 
as the swamps would permit, in search of ruined 
cities, but most of them’ were disappointing, 
except to prove that this coast must always have 
been what it is to-day—swampy and uninhabited. 
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Just beyond the most north-easterly point, 
known as Cabo Cartoche, we found what we 
thought at first to be the remains of an ancient 
city lying back on the shore of a large oval bay 
of shallow water alive with pelicans, flamingoes, 
gulls, ibises, ducks, and sandpipers. The build- 
ing we saw from the seaward proved to be an 
early Spanish church, built apparently on the 
remains of an ancient Indian settlement 

There is little doubt that this bay was the 
scene of the first landing of Cortés on the 
American mainland, and it was curious to 
wander in the desolate woods, the battle-ground 
of four centuries past, picturing to oneself the 
romance of it all. The church was probably 
built by Cortés’s own followers, or those of 
Francisco de Montejo, his colleague, who was 
appointed conqueror of Yucatan. 

Even in the finest weather there is much dis- 
comfort in a life lived entirely in a three-ton 
open boat. Add to this native sailors whose 
language you can only speak in broken sentences, 
who are superstitious and fearful of every move 
and turn of the wind, who believe that in every 
ruin found in their land unseen powers are 
hidden and that those who visit them are either 
mad or practise witchery, and you have such a 
combination against you that only real zeal can 
overcome. 

The weather for the first few days of our 
voyage had been good. On the day we visited 
the ruin already mentioned our first mishap 
occurred. We had left the ruined church and 
settlement just before dark, had been running 
across the bay in the dusk before a stiff breeze, 
when suddenly the prow of our dug-out shot up 
on to a sand-spit. Before it could be reefed the 
large mainsail was caught by a gust of wind 
which carried the lightly-ballasted boat over on 
its side, throwing two of our men into the water. 
The pair screamed loudly as they felt themselves 
sinking in the sand. They were hauled on 
board, but not until the boat.had righted itself 
and was half full of water. This necessitated a 
wait of some hours until the tide came in, and 
even then the boat would not float until the 
whole of our sand ballast had been thrown ove! 
board. 

During the night we again ran out to sea, 
but before morning we had to seek the refuge 
of a small uninhabited island, owing to the 
high wind. The gale continued for some days, 
keeping us prisoners on an island without water 
or a sign of life, until at last it became a question 
as to whether we should die of thirst or put out 
to sea again. uring the first day or two we had 
been lavish with our water, using it for boiling 
fish and jerked beef. On the third day, how- 
ever, our supply had so considerably diminished 
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that we were compelled to use water for drinking 
purposes only, hoping that the wind would soon 
change and release us from captivity. On the 
next day we had to take sole possession of our 
water-keg, and eke out only a gourd full of its 
precious contents at a time. By night we came 
to the conclusion that there was only enough 
to last us for the first draught all round on the 
following morning. The situation was becoming 
perilous, for next day we should have a foe to 
face even worse than the mighty waves dashing 
on the beach around us. It was with eager 
eyes that our little band watched seaward for a 
change of weather. The first opportunity and 
we were ready to start. About ten o’clock the 
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wind seemed to change. By eleven it had 
abated to some extent, and we determined to 
take our chance and put to sea at midnight. 
Our seamen, now more superstitious than ever, 
called on all the saints in Christendom to help 
and guard us, but would not start at what they 
called the “evil hour.” 

It was thus past one when we put out, and an 
hour later we were drenched to our skins by 
such a sudden squall that we had to take in all 
sail and heave-to, the little boat pitching and 
tossing like a walnut-shell, while we crouched 
under mackintosh sheets to keep as dry as 
possible. When the storm was over we got 
under way once more, and after a run of ten or 
twelve miles, during which time it took all our 
energies to keep the little craft bailed out, dawn 
broke. 

It was about an hour after dawn that away to 
our left—so far that it sounded like the last 
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thunder-mutterings of a storm—we heard a low 
murmuring. We looked seaward, and the cap- 
tain pointed to the horizon with the words, “ Las 
rocas.” Across the dreary waste of water, its 
night grey yielding to a sickly green in the chill 
morning glare, it was at first hard to see any- 
thing. Then, as we stared, we saw at first a 
long, thin black line, white topped, starting to 
the left some five miles off and running in till its 
end was lost in rollers ahead. And then, as we 
neared it, the white became broken into 
cloudlets, showing up in quick succession like 
the smoke of an engine above the edge of a 
railway cutting. Quickly the murmuring turned 
into booming, like the hum of a great city’s 
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traffic heard from afar, and the booming changed 
into a low, continuous thunder. We were being 
driven before the wind at seven miles an hour 
towards what seemed to be an endless belt of 
black coral rock. We ran to well within half 
a mile, and the thunder of the gigantic waves 
of the Atlantic breaking on the jagged coral, 
the spray bursting forty feet high in the air, 
was like the heavy growling roar of wild 
beasts. Then the tiller was hauled round, 
and we veered a point or two to windward. It 
seemed to us perilously close, but when we 
turned we saw why our captain had taken us so 
near. There was another line of coral reefs on 
our right, and the two seemed to converge 
ahead and leave no opening for our escape. 
Had we turned our boat to starboard or port 
we should have foundered on the rocks; had 
we hove-to, our boat would have been 
instantly swamped by the enormous waves, 
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The wonderful ruined palace at Sayil. 
From a Photograph. 


Forward lay the only way—between the deadly 
corals. 

The scene ahead looked like the gate of a 
water-hell—an. ocean fiend’s cauldron of 
bubbling, leaping grey water. Sitting on the 
edge of our boat to counterbalance the heavy 
wind in our sail, the sea, as it rolled down from 
the reefs on our left, looked like moving moun- 
tain ranges. One second we sank low between 


had ever lived. It looked as if nothing but a 
miracle of seamanship could save the boat. We 
heard the captain mutter a prayer to the Virgin; 
and the sailors, their yellow faces now ashen- 
grey with deadly terror, crouched for’ard, clinging 
to the shrouds. 

The two lines of coral slowly closed in on us 
as we neared the passage-way. Only one rolling 
hill of water seemed to divide the narrow neck 


A two-storeyed ruin half-buried in vegetation. 
From a Photograph. 


the rollers, looking down a lead-grey alley-way 
of water ; the next we were flung up like a cork 
on the crest of a wave, balancing there just long 
enough to measure with straining eyes the 
distance between us and the rocks. 

The next halfhour seemed the longest we 


through which we were to pass. One inch-twist 
wrong of the helm, and we must be dashed on 
the rocks or be capsized. Our sailors, who had 
screeched and screamed at other dangers on our 
voyage, now stood resolute and silent at their 
posts. The boat seemed like a phantom ship, 
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manned by ghosts, speechless and fearless ; and 
after we had succeeded in getting through they 
still stood as though in a dream. We were the 
first to break the silence; but our danger was 
not yet over, for ahead of us lay four miles of 
the open Atlantic to be traversed before reaching 
the next island. When we reached it the 


amazed fishermen collected on the beach. They - 
had seen us approach, but would not believe . 


that we had passed through what was known to 


them as the “graveyard of the Yucatan Channel” . 


on such a morning. 


After vowing that if we had to spend the 


remainder of our days on “Isla Mujeres,” as 
the island was called, 
we would not ven- 
ture to sea again in 
a dug-out, we dis- 
missed our boatmen, 
and two days later 
they commenced their 
return journey, which 
was, alas! the last 
they were to make. 
For, in spite of the 
fact that the sea had 
had two days to calm, 
when they reached 
the coral rocks, home- 
ward bound, some 
mishap occurred. 
They either struck 
the reefs or were cap- 
sized in entering the 
narrow neck, for three 
days later the little 
Esperanza, as the 
boat was called, was 
found by the native 
fishermen bottom up- 
wards in the channel. 

Isla Mujeres 
seemed to be for us 
a place of ill-luck. 
The island proved 
to have only one 
small ruin, the writer was badly attacked with 
malarial fever, and we had to wait a fortnight 
before we were able to procure another boat to 
take us southward. This latter was a half- 
decked vessel of five tons burden, in which we 
visited the ruins of “El Meco,” on the main- 
land, the principal building of which is shown 
in one of the photographs. 

After spending some time at “El Meco” we 
made our way through a truly tropical creek, 
and a run of several hours brought us to 
Cancun, an island about sixteen miles long and 
varying from one to three miles broad. We 


A corridor im the ruins, showing the solidity of the construction. 
From a Photograph. 


landed at the northern end to examine a mound 
which can be seen from the creek, but is hidden 
from the sea by a bluff. Undoubtedly this was 
built as a signal station, and large fires were 
made there to warn the tribes on the mainland 
of the approach of an enemy by sea. 

For some time we thought the island unin- 
habited, but when we reached the centre we 
suddenly heard the barking of dogs, which 
directed us to a grove of cocoa-nnt palms 
leading to a pair of huts. As we entered the 
grove we were greeted by the only inhabitants 
of the island, an old Indian and his squaw. 
The old Indian preved afterwards to be a 
descendant of the 
famous cacigue (chief; 
Naum Pat, who was 
such a terror to the 
early Spanish _ in- 
vaders. Proud of his 
ancestry, though de- 
prived of his heredi- 
tary power as tribal 
chief, the old man had 
stuck to his family 
name,and had chosen 
the life of a veritable 
Robinson Crusoe on 
this island, alone with 
his wife and dogs, 
rather than be de- 
graded in the eyes of 
his rightful subjects 
on the mainland. 

As he asked us to 
stay with him for 
some time there was 
an almost princely 
graciousness about 
his manner and ten- 
dered hospitality. He 
had stories to tell of 
the history of his 
people; queer tales 
of haunted ruins 
hidden in the island 
bush. He told us how, as he had wandered 
amongst them, he had heard his name 
called several times, with the sound of cocks 
crowing and all the other noises of a village. 
Long ago, he said, a Yucatecan fisherman, 
wantonly breaking a stone that had fallen from 


. an Indian palace front, had been struck from 


behind by an unseen foe, and after hours of 
unconsciousness had crawled to the sea beach, 
and for weeks lay in his hut at the point of 
death. 

- On the next day, following Pat’s advice and 
directions, we started to cut our way through 
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the bush in search of the ruins he had 
mentioned. He begged us to let him be our 
guide, but we felt he was too old to impose 
upon his generosity, and thus started off accom- 
panied by our boatmen. No one but those 
who have experienced it can realize what it is 
like to make your way through tropical forests. 
The trees are too high and thick to admit air; 
above the scorching sun bears 
down upon them and turns the 
forest into a_ veritable oven. 
Every second bush bears thorns 
an inch long; your legs become 
entangled in vines and creepers 
so stout that, once caught, no 
struggles, however heroic, would 
free you. It is too hot to wear 
your shirt-sleeves down, and the 
air is too full of poison-laden 
mosquitoes for you to dare 
expose an inch more skin than 
is necessary. Bathed in sweat, 
stumbling, stooping, creeping, 
leaping, you cut your way foot 
by foot, guided only by the sun 
or compass in your course, until 
you think you are. in the vicinity 
of the ruins. ‘Then, climbing 
to the topmost branches of one 
of the tallest trees — probably 
alive with great black tree-ants whose bites 
raise blisters on your arms and legs like wasp- 
stings—you make an observation, to descend 
and go through the same routine again until 
by chance you find the group of ruins you are 
looking for. 

After making innumerable désours, putting in 
some five or six hours of really hard work, 
during which time we had climbed no fewer than 
forty trees, had been bitten by numerous black 
ants, and driven almost mad by the mosquitoes, 
we saw from the top of a tree, though entirely 
invisible from the ground, a large group of ruins 
within fifty yards of us. 

While our men lit palm-leaf fires around the 
main buildings to keep the mosquitoes at bay 
we eagerly explored the place. It had been a 
city of some considerable importance, having 
two large temples, ninety feet long by thirty- 
three feet wide, a large pyramid with a temple 
on the top, a two-storeyed building, and many 
smaller ones. On the walls of each were 


The head of the great statue found by 
the explorers—This portion alone took 
four men to move it. 


From a Photograph. 


numerous specimens of what is known as the 
“red hand,” which is believed to denote that the 
buildings on which it was found were used as 
temples to the Deity or Great Spirit. 

Amongst the ruins, too, we found various 
carvings, which were hitherto believed to be 
non-existent east of Chichen Itza. The best 
example of these had once filled a position 
above the doorway of one of 
the two largest temples, and was 
the figure of an Indian in full 
war-dress. It had fallen and 
been smashed almost beyond 
recognition; but under the débris 
we were able to find the head 
and bust, which took four of us 
to move and place into position 
for the taking of the photograph 
here reproduced. 

The most magnificent feature 
of this ruined group were two 
halls of monolithic columns 
eight to twelve feet high. We 
had seen pillared halls at 
Chichen Itza, and we saw them 
again afterwards on the island 
of Cozumel, but never mono- 
lithic or so superb as those 
‘on Cancun. Standing as they 
do amongst the _ shattered 
remains of the buildings they upheld, unseen 
for centuries by the prying eyes of travellers, 
they compel one almost to weave around 
them stories even more romantic than their 
history. Undoubtedly this group of ruins 
is one of the oldest in America, and once 
represented the centre of a populous Mayan 
settlement. 

After we had thoroughly explored the woods 
around and excavated the floor surface of the 
interior of the standing buildings, the fresh 
onslaught of mosquitoes reminded us that the 
sun was already drooping towards the west, 
bidding us hurry shoreward. As darkness came 
on we again entered the cocoa-nut grove, and 
after a meal of turtle soup, bush turkey, and 
fruit we threw our weary selves into our 
hammocks and were soon soothed to sleep by 
the chaniing of “Robinson Crusoe,” as he 
squatted near his fire laboriously scraping the 
juicy meat of cocoa-nuts to replenish with oil 
his flickering night-light. 


THE END. 
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Bob Bryce, the prospector who told the story of 
Skundo the Outcast to the Author. 
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SKUNDO 
THE 


OUTCAST. 


By J. Gorpon Situ, o: 


VICTORIA, 
CoLumBia. 


BRITISH 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK GARDNER. 


The pathetic story of an old Siwash Indian who was expelled from his tribe and for twenty years lived 


alone on the mountain-side, within sight of the smoke from his old home. 


The author describes how 


the outcast finally came home to his people through the agency of a white prospector. 


sal RUGGED little pile of rocks on 

yy | the mountain near Ahousaht marks 
the burial mound of Skundo the 
outcast. He was a_bronze-hued 
coast Indian of the Opitsats, differ- 
ing little from the villagers of his ramshackle 
village of cedar shacks, that, lizard-like, takes the 
dull grey of the sea, whose shore it skirts—a 
half-hoop of totem-fronted lodges in the fringe 
of the forest on one of the many inlets of the 
coast-line of the west coast of Vancouver Island. 

Skundo was old when he was banished from 
the village. He wore blanket and skins, for the 
wearing of the cast-off clothing of the cities was 
not then the fashion of the brown men. His 
face was often daubed with ochre from the 
hillsides when he fancied that the magic spell 
of the sea-gods had come upon him. Like 
all his people, he was a demon-worshipper, a 
believer in gods of sea and forest, demons 
which must be propitiated lest they work harm, 
and he considered himself a shaman, or 
medicine - man, who had been given weird 
powers—which usually failed of accomplishment 
when put to the test. Skundo had become a 
medicine-man by going at the still hours of night 
to the sea, swimming in circles, calling on all 
the unseen gods that he believed surrounded 
him, and by spending many days in the forest, 
communing with Nature and meditating. From 
the woods he had come, a wooden mask hiding 
his face, dancing along the shingle of the village 
beach, proclaiming himself a shaman, and had 
been accepted. Then he was a man in the 
tribe, a person of prominence. All that, of 


course, was before he became an outcast and 
was banished to the mountain. 

Bob Bryce is a prospector, one of a big band 
of fortune-seekers who cruise in small sloops at 
risk of life along the Vancouver Island shore. 
He it was who told me the tale of. Skundo the 
outcast. He was cooking some flapjacks in a 
little tin oven beside a smoky driftwood fire at 
the edge of the timber on Quatsino Sound, and 
I sat on a fallen log and heard of the mis- 
fortunes and undeserved fate of Skundo, whose 
penalty for piloting a small warship, under com- 
pulsion, to the village of his people was banish- 
ment for life. He became an outcast as much 
as any leper—a pariah with. whom no coast Indian 
would speak. Here is Bryce’s story. 


It’s some years ago now—fifteen at least, 
possibly more—~when I was working up 
Ahousaht Channel, chasing some good “ float” 
my partner Ferguson and I had found on the 
shore there. Ferguson had gone off to a store- 
keeper’s place, Thornberg’s, and I camped ona 
sand-spit about eighteen miles from the Ahousaht 
village. The flood tide, which swept in higher 
than usual, awakened me by swishing against the 
sleeping- bag and setting the cooking-gear afloat. 
With Hakwa, a half-breed we had with us that 
trip, I gathered up all the camp-gear and struck 
the tent, and we loaded our belongings into a 
canoe and migrated. 

We went past the Opitsat village, where an 
off-shore wind blew out the odour of the grease- 
boxes, loaded with oolichan grease from the 
spring run, and pulled in to the beach about a 
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mile beyond. You know the coast. It was 
>} such a spring morning as we have on this 
f 4 island. The sea was grey, hazy, but the sun 
shone dimly through. The surf was pound- 
ing the driftlogs beyond the outer spit, and 
we could hear the surge of the outer breakers 
plainly. A slight breeze reverberated the 
pine-tops, where the dead of the village slept 
in their raw-hides, perched high in the 
branches of the trees near the hillside. 
From the village the breeze, veering with 
the changing wind, brought occasional whifis 
of the malodorous oolichan grease toward 
our camp, a reminder of the feasting of the 
past night, for the Siwashes were having a 
potlatch and had people from many villages 
celebrating. I had gone in to see the 
tamanamass danced — that weird, wild 
medicine dance in which the shaman wears 
a long-billed wooden mask and flowing 
mantle of skins and feathers, jumping and 
swaying in strange genuflexions as he darts 
amongst the gang- of Siwashes, whose 
bronze faces shine and glow in the reflection 
of the driftwood fires, 
. It was much earlier than I usually turned 
* out, owing to the moving, and we were 
frying some ‘bubble and squeak,” when 
I heard a splashing off the beach. Expect- 
ing to see a salmon jump, I looked 
out and saw an old Indian’s head 
above the water. I heard him 
chanting one of those guttural 
shaman songs. 1 knew the rhythm 


“IL heard him chanting one of those guttural ‘shaman’ Re 
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of the thing—I ought to, for I’d heard it 
often enough. He had a grizzled face, like 
wrinkled parchment, and was obviously very 
ancient. I knew at once there was some 
medicine business on, for the old man would 
never have been swimming around in that 
queer way and at that time if he hadn’t been 
a shaman, 

“ Klahowya Tilikum,” I shouted in Chinook 
—that’s the Hngua franca of the coast tribes, 
youknow. “Welcome, friend,” I said. “Will the 
medicine be strong for the dances of the night ?” 

Quick as a seal wakened from sleep by the 
sound of the hunter the old Siwash dived. 
alarmed by my voice, and as he saw me 
watching him with each succeeding rise he 
started for shore. I went down to the edge 
of the rock. The old man, excited at seeing 
me standing there, missed his footing and fell 
unconscious. He was completely exhausted- 
Near him was a kwakwallah, one of those 
peculiar carved whistles to which medicine-men 
attribute magic qualities. It was broken, I 
noticed. 

I got the old chap up, brought him round, 
and gave him some breakfast. He was awfully 
cut up over the whistle being broken; he 
imagined that henceforth his luck would 
always be bad. After a while he opened 
his heart and told me his pathetic story. 
He had been living alone in a tumble-down 
little hovel on the meuntain-side for twenty 
years, since the time the assembled tribe drove 
him out with curses after the warship went away. 
‘Twice he had gone to the edge of the hill and 
seen the tops of the totems and the smoke of the 
home village, but he had never been permitted 
to return. At last, weary, sick, and feeble with 
years, thoroughly homesick, he had sent a 
knotted string—the letter of the old-time coast 
people—to the young chief, son of him who had 
led the tribe when he was cast out, asking that 
he be allowed to return. He had determined 
that he would follow his message, and go in 
person to plead for repatriation, even though 
they cast him forth again. It was to make 
“medicine” for the return that he had been 
circling in the sea when I saw him. 

He had a tale of woe to tell, had old Skundo. 
When he was a young man his people gave a 
hearty welcome to the crew of any vessel that 
got ashore near the coast villages ; but when 
whisky pedlars went around selling fire-water 
and abducting women—well, reprisals were a 
natural sequence. The tale the old man told 
was of a small schooner—I think he must have 
meant the Zag/e, by looking up the history of 
the time—that came to the Opitsat village at 
Ahousaht. This was how he told it :— 


“As you know, it was the custom, before the 
King George and Boston men (English and 
Americans) came, to kill those of the stranger 
tribes when they ventured to our villages. The 
King George men came with a small ship, 
giving clothes and water, which burned the 
throat and made men mad, and we gave them 
otter and seal skins. There were two King 
Georges and a Sonhish man. We traded with 
them and drank their fire-water. Then we 
fought. They stole our women; so we killed 
them. Their’ sail-canoe we set on fire; and it 
drifted out to sea. 

““Many moons after, when we were drying 
salmon for the winter, I was fishing at the 
mouth of the inlet. Suddenly a great ship— 
which sailed without cloth to call the wind— 
appeared, and the men on board took me from 
my canoe. I was stiff with fright. ‘They asked 
me where the deep waters lay, and, fearing 
death, I told them. As we came to the village 
1 saw my people running to the forest as the 
ship threw fireballs on the lodges. When the 
balls broke they made noises like the whirring 
of the wings of the ‘hunder-Bird himself. The 
lodges fell; their timbers piled up like fallen 
pines after the winds of winter. ‘lotems broke 
in the middle, canoes were broken, and when 
the smoke was gone some of the //ahees were 
burning. Two old women, whose weakness was 
such they could not run, were killed by the 
falling timbers. I was filled with sadness, and 
when the King Georges put me on the shore I 
wailed with’sorrow. ‘Then I slept. The people 
came back while I slumbered, and Zadok, the 
singer, put evil talk in their mouths. ‘The men 
mocked me, the women hissed at me—they all 
said I had brought the King George ship. I 
talked with them, but my talk they silenced 
with their cries, and with the skin-drums beating 
music for their mocking songs they carried me 
to the edge of the village and bade me go and 
not return. Nor did I, though the snows of 
twenty winters have come and gone.” 

That was Skundo’s tale, and I sympathized 
with him. I’m no temperance fanatic, but I 
certainly think the Government should put down 
this business of peddling whisky among the 
Indians. ‘There’s not many of them at it now, 
but there are enough ; and when a sloop with 
spirits aboard gets to a village trouble follows 
as night follows day. Just put yourself in the 
place of the old man Skundo. In the days when 
he was made an outcast the tribe knew little of 
the white men, their visitors up to then being 
one or two navigators and a few traders, and 
when the primitive people were drunk with the 
liquor these fellows brought, and were inflamed 
by the carrying-off of their women, can you, or 
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anyone else, 
blame them for 
killing the 
rascals? Like 
all coast killings 
then, though, the 
thing had to be 
followed bya puni- 
tive expedition, 
and many a trip of 
the kind H.M.S. 
Satellite made 
from Esquimalt. 
Old Skundo was 
fishing, and the 
warship’s officers 
grabbed him as a 
pilot. He hardly 
knew he was a 
pilot, if he knew 
at all. But he 
suffered enough for his misfor- 
tune. 

I decided I’d take Skundo back 
to the villageand see that he stayed 
there, if I had to fight Wicanninish 
and the whole tribe to do it. I 
little reckoned on what a time I 
would have in doing it, though. 

The old man was pretty near the 
end, and before we got started for 
the village he collapsed. Hakwa, 
the half-breed, and I carried him 
over the trail on a litter we made 
of pine- branches, softened with 
the boughs. He writhed a good 
deal as he lay on that litter, trying 
our temper and strength, but I 
made up my mind I was going 
to take him back to that village, 
living or dead. 

When we got within earshot of 
the village I knew the Siwashes 
were holding a potlatch, one of 
their quaint feasts. You’ve seen 
these potlatches, and there’s no 
use my telling you much about 
them. They daub their faces with 
ochre, and the dancers, wearing 
quaint masks, jump about around 
driftwood fires in the largest of 
the lodges, while the assembled 
people, with their brown faces 
glowing with a sheen like bur- 
nished copper, sit about the four 
sides of the place. 

Skundo heard the thrum of 
the skin-drums as soon as we 
did, and he raved of the songs he 
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How the Indians dispose of their 

dead—The bodies are hung in the 
branches of the pine trees. 


From a Photograph. 
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would sing. I 
thought he would 
die before we 
reached the vil- 
lage, for he 
became very faint 
toward the end. 
Finally, the poor 
old man sank into 
unconsciousness. 
He never saw the 
totems as they 
jutted, dark grey, 
from the mist. 

The hamatsu 
was dancing in a 
frenzied way and 
the tribesmen 
singing a guttural 
chorus, _ beating 
time with wooden 
clubs on cedar planks, as Hakwa 
and I walked into the dance- 
house with our burden. The 
dance stopped; the waving 
feathers and rattling anklets of 
the dancer were still. The song 
ended abruptly, and the assembled 
Indians stared at us in amaze- 
ment as we marched to the centre 
of the hardpan of the floor and 
laid the old man down near the 
fire. 

I took a Smith and Wesson 
from my holster and faced the 
Indians. I was as melodramatic 
as possible, for they are lovers of 
theatricals, these Indians. 

“Friends,” I said, “you know 
me. I have ever been your friend. 
Years ago, before there were many 
white men, you cast out Skundo. 
You made him an outcast and 
you wronged him. He sent you 
his message that he would return, 
and he is here. If any man say 
he has no right to come, let him 
speak, and I will kill him. 1 
have spoken.” 

There wasn’t a sound for a few 
minutes, and then Wicanninish, 
the chief, walked over and raised 
the blanket. With Hakwa trail- 
ing eagerly behind me, I walked 
out of the lodge. A moment 
later I heard several hundred 
tribesmen wailing. It was the 
death-chant of the Opitsats for 
Skundo the outcast. 


(Photograph. 
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JHERE are still comparatively few 
| people who realize that British 
| Columbia is one of the most sport- 
eee] ing countries in the world. Both 

= the climate and the character of the 
land are eminently suited to almost every kind 


By R. W. BELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDs. 


Well may British Columbia be called the sports- 
man’s paradise! Whether he seeks big game, 
birds, or fish, there is always something to go 
out after with the tolerable certainty of a good 
bag. In this article the author describes an 
adventurous big-game expedition that yielded 
moose, grizzly bears, panthers, and many other 
animals. 


of game bird, and to a great many varieties 
of big game as well—a combination not very 
frequently met with. Hardly ten acres out of 
every hundred have been redeemed up to the 
present, and there are vast stretches of land 
where the husbandman can never drive his 
plough, while even in the highly-cultivated areas 
game of many kinds abounds. In fact, British 
Columbia is a paradise to the big-game hunter, 
to the man who likes to shoot snipe, ptarmigan, 
duck, grouse, and a great number of other game 
birds, and to the fisherman; while those who 
tire of gun, rod, and rifle can mountaineer in 
the Selkirks or the Rockies, or enjoy delightful 
yachting trips among the islands. 

In British Columbia the true sportsman is 
received with open arms, and every reasonable 
privilege is accorded him. It is well, however, 
to keep strictly to the game laws, and a thorough 
knowledge of the rules and regulations governing 
sport will save the intending hunter a great deal 
of bother. 
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It must not be imagined that British Columbia 
should be visited at certain seasons of the year 
only ; at all times there is plenty of fishing or 
shooting to be had. In fact, there is so much 
to be done that a year out there passes all too 
quickly, and even then one has not fully grasped 
the sporting possibilities of the country. Varied 
scenery is always 
preferable to dull 
monotony, and 
here again British 
Columbia is well 
to the fore. The 
scenery is very 
changeful, and one 
but rarely chances 
on any really un- 
interesting bits of 
country, while fre- 
quently the pano- 
rama which sud- 
denly reveals itself 
is beautiful in the 
extreme. 

The many lakes 
and the rugged, 
frowning, boulder- 
strewn hills, with 
the snowy moun- 
tains in the back- 
ground, carry one’s 
thoughts back to 
the Swiss Alps, and 
yet there is a subtle 
distinction which 
gives the country 
a grandeur all its 
own. In parts of 
the lowlands there 
is a wildness ob- 
taining only in land 
but rarely trodden 
by the foot of man, 
while when one 
reaches the inhabited and cultivated areas, the 
trees, the cornfields, and grazing lands go to 
make up a picture of homely prosperity which 
recalls many an English landscape. 

It does not matter at what season of the year 
the sportsman arrives ; there is always plenty to 
do, but if he is going in for big game he should 
be here by the end of July. There are, of 
course, preparations to be made, and it is best 
to map out one’s plans some time in advance. 
Much of one’s success will depend on one’s 
guide, and it pays all along the line to secure a 
good man at any price, and, having got him, to 
stick to him throughout the time one is in his 
district. A good plan, which many sportsmen 
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follow, is to let the man who supplies their 
cutfits engage their guides, as he knows all 
about them. Many of the best guides are 
Indians, and must be very tactfully treated, for 
the Red Man is very “touchy,” and does not 
hesitate to leave his employer in the lurch if his 
amour propre be wounded. Above all, one 
must beware of 
those men calling 
themselves guides 
who offer their ser- 
vices at anabsurdly 
low figure, and who 
are, in reality, per- 
fectly useless. Ifone 
wants good sport 
one must pay well 
for a good guide. 
Having engaged 
one of the best 
guides, the 
cheapest way is to 
let him do the 
contracting, for 
many of them have 
their own outfits, 
and can supply 
everything one 
wants with the 
exception of arms, 
ammunition, and 
liquor. A six weeks’ 
trip in the most 
expensive district 
—that of Cassiar, 
about which I shall 
speak later—would 
cost, for one man, 
about three hun- 
dred pounds. A 
party of more than 
one would need a 
camp cook, and, 
of course, each 
man would have a guide. The total cost for a 
party of three men would be, roughly speaking, 
about six hundred pounds. Of course, in some 
of the districts the cost would be very much 
less, and for those to whom money is a con- 
sideration it is best to go in a large party of 
ten or more, for this enormously reduces the 
expense per head. Where the hunting is done 
in boats, as when deer and goat are hunted 
along the coast, the expense is very slight, as 
the journeys are generally short. Vancouver 
Island, favourite haunt of the wapiti, is also quite 
moderate, the chief item of expenditure being 
Indians for the canoes and to do the necessary 
packing. A big-game licence costs twenty pounds. 


~~ “ , 
e haunt of goat and grizzly. 


SPORT IN 


Now as to clothes. Personally I recommend 
knickerbockers, made of some strong material 
very subdued as to colour—as indeed all 
hunting-gear should be, so as to tone in with 
the natural tints, more or less. Have them 
made fairly loose below the knee, as otherwise 
they are apt to chafe and get most uncomfort- 
able. Wear puttees rather than stockings, for 
they act as a support to the leg, and, above all, 
do not forget two or three pairs of rubber-soled 
boots, to be used when 
stalking, as leather boots 
make too much noise. Other 
foot - gear should be well 
nailed and strong, but not 
too heavy. Sweaters are a 
necessity. Waders and oil- 
skins are needed on the 
coast, and good thick under- 
wear. Of course, most men 
have their own ideas as to 
their hunting-kit, but the 
above hints may prove use- 
ful to the sportsman entering 
on his novitiate in British 
Columbia. 

Our party of ten, all of us 
novices at big-game shoot- 
ing, arrived in Victoria at 
the end of July. Thence 
we took the Canadian Pacific Railway steamer 
to Wrangel, which cost us roughly four pounds 
a head. At Wrangel the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s steamer took us up the River Stikine 
to Telegraph Creek, which cust, with our food, 
another four pounds a head, the meals on the 
tiver-boats always being an extra, Telegraph 
Creek was the base from which we started on 
our expedition, and here we were fitted out with 
everything necessary. A week later we were in 
the heart of the best accessible big-game preserve 
in British Columbia, and expecting every moment 
to sight a caribou or a grizzly. 

The big-game list in Cassiar comprises 
Stone’s mountain sheep, goats, caribou, beaver, 
black bears, wolves, grizzly bears, and moose—a 
schedule to make the hunter’s mouth water. 
As mountain sheep are easily obtained in 
Cassiar, we resolved to try our prentice hands 
on them as a start. We set out joyfully, but 
when the afternoon of the first day came and 
we had not seen a single sheep, my friend and 
I—we were hunting that day in pairs—became 
greatly disgusted, and we had all but given up 
hope when, on coming suddenly in view of a 
hillside, to our delight our guides pointed out to 
us, at no very great distance, a single Stone’s 
ram. He was lying down, but with the aid of the 


‘glasses we could sve he had quite a good head. 
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We cast lots, and to my friend fell the prize, 
for, after a difficult stalk, he eventually bagged 
hie ram. I was somewhat disappointed, but 
when my companion and his guide had started 
off on their circuit my own guide—an Indian— 
who had been silently pondering the situation, 
urged me to leave our present stand and go 
lower down. I complied, and we cautiously 
descended to the place he had chosen. We 
waited for what seemed an unconscionable time, 
and had just given up all 
hope and were starting off 
to find our companions, 
when to our amazement we 
saw streaming along the hill- 
side a small herd of sheep. 
We shrank back under cover 
as much as possible, breath- 
lessly watching. The wind 
was in our favour, and the 
herd came straight towards 
us. At last they were well 
within range. ‘There were 
two rams among them. I 
selected one, and, raising 
my rifle to my shoulder, 
fired. My guide gave a 
grunt, which I took to be 
one of deepest disgust ; but 
when the smoke cleared 
away from before my eyes, to my joy I saw a 
magnificent ram lying on the hillside, evidently 
quite dead. 

Our camp in Cassiar was made up of a couple 
of fair-sized lean-tos, one for ourselves and one 
for the guides and the camp cook, the latter, by 
the way, being a “heathen Chinee.” He was also 
quite a decent cook, but when he came to me 
one day and said, “ You likee lice for blekfus ?” 
I told him plainly what I thought of the 
suggested article of diet. He was much hurt, 
and with reason, for I discovered later that 
“lice” was his pidgin-English for “rice.” 

We found that a lean-to was much more con- 
venient than a tent in every way. A cross-pole 
is put up between two trees and a few saplings 
arranged against it, the whole being covered 
with thin waterproof canvas, which can be rolled 
up into a very convenient and fairly light 
bundle. One night when we were all asleep, 
tired out after a long day’s tramp, we were 
suddenly awakened by shouts and yells from 
the guides’ lean-to. We tumbled out hastily, 
in the pitch-dark, calling to know what was the 
matter. In the distance I heard the galloping 
of hoofs. 

“Have the pack animals stampeded?” I 
shouted, trying to grope’ my way to the guides’ 
shelter. A moment later 1 cannoned into some- 
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body, and we both sat down heavily. It turned 
out to be Fong, the cook. I cannot render his 
English faithfully, but it was most grotesque. 
I gathered that “holse run belly much fast,” 
apparently right through the lean-to, while Fong 
complained bitterly that he was “belly, belly 
much hultee.” ; 

In the morning we discovered the full extent 
of the damage. It seemed that one of the 
animals must have suddenly gone mad; at all 
events, it had broken its hobbles and charged 
clean through the lean-to, fortunately injuring 
no one except the unlucky Fong, who had been 
kicked rather badly on the foot. We found that 
the brute had completely carried away the 
canvas covering of the lean-to, smashed a bottle 
of whisky, and taken the bottom out of a frying- 
pan. After breakfast we set out to luok for the 
animal. A hundred yards away we found the 
canvas covering, rather the worse for its expe- 
rience; but although we tracked the horse 
for some distance we could not find it, and 
had to give it up for lost. ‘The rest of the 
pack-horses were perfectly quiet, and it was 


before we could come up with him. We must 
have tracked him a couple of miles before I 
caught sight of him—a huge grizzly, out in the 
open, with his back towards me, feeding on the 
carcass of—yes, it was the missing pack-horse ! 
Ina flash I realized that the horse must have 
strayed too far from camp on the night of its 
departure, been winded by the grizzly and 
pursued, and, mad with terror, galloped off, 
passing through the camp em route. It was 
surprising that the other horses had not taken 
fright as well. We were about three hundred 
yards distant when we first sighted the bear, and 
I am afraid that I would have fired at once, had 
not my guide told me to creep up nearer before 
doing so. 

Never shall I forget the fearful excitement of 
that stalk. Each yard of ground seemed like 
a hundred. I scarcely ventured to breathe, for 
fear he should catch the sound; my hands 
shook visibly, and I began to fear that I would 
never be able to hold the rifle steady. Very 
slowly and cautiously I halved the distance 
between the bear and myself. I kept my eyes 


A cariboo moose—The spread of the antlers was five feet, the number of “ points" thirty-seven. 
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impossible to account for the behaviour of the 
other--until the next day. 

The following morning my guide and I had 
gone but a little way when he excitedly pointed 
out what he vowed were traces of a grizzly, 
and, he said, fresh ones. I was carrying a “303 
cordite rifle, with a Dum-dum bullet, and my 
guide had my second gun, a ‘450 Express, in 
which I was using a sharp-nosed bullet of great 
penetration and smashing power. I exchanged 
the cordite rifle for the Express, and with a 
beating heart set out to track down my first 
grizzly. To say that I did not feel horribly 
nervous would be to tell an absolute untruth, 
but the glory of being possibly the first of our 
party to tackle a grizzly single-handed outweighed 
all other feelings. 

I was chiefly afraid of the bear getting away 


glued to him, half fascinated. Then I trod by 
accident on a dead twig. Snap! My heart 
leapt into my mouth, and the grizzly turned his 
head. Blood dripped from his jaws, and he 
looked just about as nasty a customer as anyone 
would care to tackle. I gazed at him for a 
moment. 

“Shoot! Shoot!” called my guide, and 
mechanically I put the rifle to my shoulder, 
and, aiming a trifle behind the ear, I pressed 
the trigger. Strange to say, I felt cool enough 
now that the bear knew I was there. It hap- 
pened that my aim was good ; the heavy bullet 
crashed into his brain, the grizzly rose on his 
hind legs, pawed the air for a second, and fell 
to the ground. : 

“Well done!” shouted a voice behind me, 
as the guide came running up. I wiped away 
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“The timber wolf sprang at Bingham.” 


the perspiration qn my forehead. For a few 
moments I felt quite sick. 

I was rather disappointed to find, on examin- 
ing my trophy, that not only was his skin poor, 


but fearfully mangy. Wevertheless, his head 
and his claws served as mementoes of what was 
to me the most exciting stalk of the whole trip. 
When I shot the black bear later on in 
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Vancouver Island I felt comparatively cool, 
although the latter incident was attended by 
far more danger. 

It was not until the end of the second week 
in October that we came across 4 moose or any 
sign of one, but, being extremely anxious to get 
one, we persevered, and at last were rewarded. 
The moose is an animal 
of the greatest wariness, 
and his sense of hear- 
ing is preternaturally 
acute, sO every pre- 
caution had to be taken 
not to lose the one 
whose tracks we had at 
last discovered; and we 
carried out our plans 
with infinite care, 
arranging things so that 
we should partly sur- 
round the spot where 
our guides were positive 
he was to be found, the 
last two men being sent 
to let the moose get 
wind of us, and thus 
drive him in the oppo- 
site direction, towards 
the guns already posted. 

The plan worked ad- 
mirably, as it happened, 
but one of the party in 
his intense excitement 
took a long shot at a 
range at which the bullet ; 
could not possibly take deadly effect. Unfor- 
tunately it struck the moose, and must have 
hit a tender spot, for the brute became abso- 
lutely infuriated, and, instead of making off as 
fast as his legs could carry him, he turned in his 
tracks and made straight at the man who had 
fired. 

I was the only one near enough to fire, and 
then there was only time for a single shot, but I 
missed, and the great beast went on straight for 
his man. I waited, expecting my friend to fire 
again, but he stood apparently paralyzed, unable 
to budge. I fully believe that our hunting-party 
would have had a tragic finale had not the 
guide snatched the gun from the terrified man’s 
hand and brought the animal down not thirty 
yards away. It was a grand moose, with a 
He yairec wen spread, finer than any we killed 
ater. 

We left Cassiar with a good bag, having had 
a glorious time. Going on to Lillooet, we 
secured several fine heads of mule-deer and the 
common big-horn. We also secured our second 
grizzly here and a huge timber wolf. One 


A beantifal Wapiti head from Vancouver Island. 
From a Photograph, 


evening, close to camp, I was assisting one of 
our party in an attempt to get the head-skin off 
a mule-deer, just brought in, while it was warm. 
We were certainly not improving the skin, and 
were going to call one of the guides and get 
him to give us a lesson in skinning, when my 
friend, glancing up, uttered an exclamation 
under his breath. 
“Look! Look!” he 
whispered. 

About fifty yards off 
—standing looking at 
us, with an almost 
pleased expression on 
his face — was the 
largest wolf I had ever 
seen. It was ofa grizzly- 
grey colour, and he 
stood with his yellow 
eyes fixed on us and 
his tail slightly up. I 
would have given any- 
thing for a camera, but 
I am ashamed to say 
we neither of us had 
even our rifles handy, 
although we were a little 
distance from camp. 
For a few moments we 
gazed at him and he 
looked at us; then, 
throwing up his head, 
the wolf gave vent toa 
dismal howl and, turn- 
ing round, trotted 
calmly off. By the time we had got back to 
camp and told the rest of the party it was 
too late to follow him. 

It was suggested that we should keep watch 
at night during the time we were in his vicinity, 
but we had not previously set eyes on a single 
wolf, and the matter was allowed to slide. We 
did not expect to see-the wolf again, but that 
night he put in his second and final appearance. 

I was awakened by a tremendous noise arid 
commotion, but as I was not the principal in 
this adventure I must tell it more or less in the 
words of Bingham, the person concerned. It 
seems that he was unable to sleep, and finding 
the tent rather close he put back the flap, and 
was lying gazing out into the darkness when he 
noticed a shadowy form advancing from among 
the trees. Bingham could not make out what it 
was, and raised himself slightly on his elbow. 
Without making a sound the brute advanced 
right up to the opening of the tent, where he 
stood fora moment. Bingham did not dare to 
call out, thinking the beast might spring ; for in 
the darkness he had got an exaggerated notion 
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“I fired point-blank at him." 


of its size, and he said it looked to him as big as 
arhinoceros. However, he fortunately managed 
to get at his hunting-knife, which was near him. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, the 
timber wolf sprang at Bingham. Bingham 
shouted and stabbed frantically again and again, 
luckily with good effect. He hardly knows 
what happened afterwards until it was over and 
the great wolf lay dead at his side. Bingham 


was badly torn about, but his injuries were not 
very serious, and he was all right in a few days. 
What would have happened had he been asleep 
does not bear thinking of, for without doubt 
that wolf meant business, or he would never 
have summoned up the courage to come into 
camp. Thereafter we took it in turns to keep 
watch, 

Shortly after thiswe crossed to Vancouver 


goz THE 


aftes wapiti. ‘The way we got our first wapiti 


head, and a black bear into the bargain, was ' 


rather curious. We had not been hunting long 
before I got a shot at a wapiti, which I wounded 
badly, but not sufficiently to bring him down. 
We decided to track him, which was not very 
ditficult, as every here and there along the trail 
the ground was blood-marked. We had fol- 
lowed his trail for some distance—indeed, for 
several hours—when suddenly we came upon 
an unexpected sight: a biack bear feeding on a 
wapiti, which we found afterwards was the very 
animal we had been pursuing! ‘The bear did 
not see us, so engrossed was he in his meal. 
T fired and hit him in the flank, whereon, directly 
he had perceived where the shot came from, he 
charged. ‘There was very little cover, so 1 had 
to take to my heels and run for it. Unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately, as it turned 
out, I stumbled and fell. When I rose to my 
feet the bear was almost upon me. I steadied 
myself, and then fired point-blank at him, rolling 
him over. When we came to examine the 
wapiti we found he had a magnificent head, the 
second best that we secured. The bear also 
was a very fine specimen. 

Vancouver Island harbours a large number 
of panthers, but it is necessary to have a good 
hound with a lot of pluck in him to hunt them, 
so we were very lucky to engage a man with a 
couple of fine dogs, both very keen. We got 
our first cougar without any special incident ; 
but not so our second. Near Salmon River, 
which is south of Alert Bay, is one of the best 
places for panthers, and there is also magnificent 
duck-shooting to be had there. Four of us had 
taken our twelve-bore shot-guns and gone off 
after some duck. When we set out one of the 
hounds followed us, and as he was a great 
favourite we did not send him back. We had 
some fair sport with the duck, although we shot 
very badly, and started back with more than 
enough to carry. Half-way back to camp, 
Bellman, the hound, gave tongue and went off 
at a tremendous rate. 
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“By Jove, there may be some panthers 
about,” I said, arid the words were hardly out 
of my mouth when, as we mounted the crest, 
we saw not one, but a couple of panthers. 
Evidently they thought there was safety in 
numbers, for they crouched close to the ground, 
about twenty yards apart, waiting for Bellman, 
who was still following his nose, to come up 
with them. In a minute he rounded a small 
rock and came from scent to view. Meanwhile 
we were all four running towards the panthers 
as hard as we could go, forgetting that we 
only had duck-shot to defend ourselves 
with. 

That dog was the pluckiest animal I have 
ever seen. He went straight for the nearest 
panther, which evidently completely upset all 
its preconceived ideas, for it turned tail and 
fled. . 

But the second was made of sterner stuff. 
With a bound it was on the hound’s back, and 
then the two became so tangled up that we 
could hardly distinguish one from the other. 
Bingham, who was one of the duck-shooters, had 
outrun the:rest of us, and when he came up to 
the two animals, fighting for their lives, he 
managed to put the barrel of his gun right 
against the panther’s head and pull the trigger. 
Poor Bellman, however, was mortally wounded, 
and died a few minutes afterwards. 

This brought us to the end of December, 
when the only big game left to shoot were the 
panthers and wolves, as bears had “ denned up” 
for the winter. We were all delighted with our 
success and longed to stay on, but it could not 
be, so in the middle of January we reluctantly 
left British Columbia and returned with our 
trophies to England. Our bag comprised, 


leaving out the wild-fowl and other game birds, 
five moose, two grizzly bears, five black bears, 
twelve caribou, seven mule-deer, twenty-three 
sheep, two black foxes and four others, eleven 
wapiti, two cougars or panthers, one timber 
wolf, and three goats—an average of just under 
eight head per gun. 


CAUGHT ! 


By JoHN Mackie. 
° 


The horrible experience that befell a young Englishman who went fishing in a rocky pool 
off the Queensland coast, and caught more than he bargained for. 


aoa HEN I first went out to Queensland 
f in the ’eighties I was as ignorant 
} of men and things as the average 
9), young Britisher. For instance, I 
~— thought my mate, Parker, was a 
colourless individual, that he must have led a 
rather narrow life and been poorly prepared 
for that, simply because he was such a reticent 
individual unless someone drew him out. I 
soon found out, however, that he had passed 
through a better school and college than I had 
done. He had been through the world’s mill. 

We had taken up a claim together on the 
Croydon gold-fields, and one Saturday afternoon, 
when we had washed our clothes and tidied up 
the camp, which had been somewhat neglected 
during the week, we sat down on upturned 
boxes in the shade, and I began to question 
Parker about his doings. He looked like a man 
who has seen and done things. 

“T suppose you’re one of those chaps that 
like a yarn,” he said, good-naturedly. ‘ Well, 
there are lots of fellows in this camp that are 
ready enough to load you up with stiff yarns if 
you’ve a weakness that way. Unfortunately, 
very often those who have the experiences best 
worth listening to are those who don’t care to 
speak about them.” 

‘‘Why shouldn’t they?” I asked. 

“For many reasons, one of them being that 
an experience may have been so unpleasant 
that even to recall it may be to suffer again. 
But I don’t want you to think I’m exactly a 
moral coward, so I'll tell you of an adventure I 
had a few years ago near Cardwell, on the 
Queensland coast, and you can tell me after- 
wards whether you think it’s the sort of thing a 
fellow would rather remember or forget.” 

With that Parker knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and began his yarn. I will tell it in 
his own words as nearly as I can. 


I was very hard up at the time, and was 
cooking for some chaps who had started a 
béche-de-mer station'some fifty miles or so from 
the little township. A mighty lonely, one-horse 
sort of place it would have proved, I can tell 
you, if it hadn’t been for the myalls—the wild 
blacks—on the mainland when we wanted to go 
for a stroll; the sharks and “sting-rays” we 
had to reckon with when we felt inclined for a 


dip in the sea; and the uncanny insects and 
enormous snakes that were always turning up 
when we ventured to take a short cut through 
the mangroves. These things kept us con- 
tinually on the hop, but there were worse 
horrors which one could not well guard against, 
and one of them I’m going to tell you about now. 

One day I had been left behind at the hut to 
make 2 batch of bread, and, as I had managed 
to put it in the oven fairly early, and there were 
yet two or three hours of daylight ahead of me, 
I determined to visit a neighbouring bay and do 
a little fishing by means of a hand-net. Having 
only recently come to that neighbourhood, we 
were all anxious to explore and find out what we 
could about the irregular and deeply-indented 
coast-line. 

Half an hour's sharp walking brought me 
there. It was a lonely little bay, and one we 
had hitherto only peeped into at high water. 
The shore was fringed with mangroves, and as 
it was now low tide a considerable expanse of 
sand, gravel, and seaweed-covered rock was laid 
bare. I walked to the edge of the water, and 
saw in a species of pool between two low 
parallel shelves of rock a school of mullet which 
the outgoing tide had left there. 

“Fresh mullet for supper!” I said, and began 
to walk out on the damp and slippery ledge. 
All I had to do was to put down my net and 
scoop them up. When I got out some little 
distance I would get bodily into the pool, if it 
was not too deep. Of course, the sea-water is 
so warm in the tropics that one does not at all 
mind a wetting. 

But the mullet had no intention of allowing 
themselves to be taken so easily. ‘The water 
did not look more than a few feet deep, so I slid 
off the rock and began operations. In places 
the seaweed floated on the surface, and I soon 
discovered that the bottom of the pool was most 
awkward for my purpose. It was furrowed by 
parallel ridges of rock, and, as I could not see 
for the weeds, I found myself at times plunged 
up to the armpits. But the pool swarmed with 
fish, and I had no intention of going home 
without some. 

I had emptied a couple of netfuls on to the 
dry rock, and was wading waist-deep into the 
pool again, when plop! I stepped into deeper 
water. I thought~my left {foot encountered 
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something peculiarly spongy, but before I had 
time to wonder what it could be I felt mysclf 
gripped as in a vice, just above the left knee. 

It must have been some latent instinct that 
prompted me at the same moment to raise my 
net in air and poke the stout handle down in the 
direction of my imprisoned foot. I noted that 
the tough pine grazed something hard in its 
descent, but tore through something soft lower 
down. I was up to my waist in water, and for 
the moment could not imagine what had got 
hold of me. : 

When I dd realize what had happened my 
heart almost stood still with horror. I was in 
the grip of that terrible giant cockle whose 
scientific name is Zrrdacna Gigas, and which 
one sometimes sees in the hall-ways of natural 
history museums, for the simple reason, I 
suppose, that, being so large, room cannot be 
spared for them inside. This one was at least 
three feet in length and thirty inches in breadth. 
But for the fact that I eased the pressure on my 
leg by bearing on one shell with that stout net- 
handle I think I must have lost my leg. As it 
was the pain was terrible, and the horror of the 
situation such that it was as much as I could do 
to retain my senses. 

Luckily for waders in the Pacific, those giant 
cockles are not too common. I had been 
warned against wild blacks, sting-rays, sharks, 
all sorts of jelly-fish, and water-snakes, but no 
one, so far as I could remember, had mentioned 
the giant shell-fish as a possible danger. I am 
inclined to think from what I have learned since 
then that it is decidedly against the principles of 
the bivalve to act on the offensive. I believe 
that unless it is caught napping—and I suppose 
even shell-fish nap sometimes—it will promptly 
close up, as it strongly dislikes having any 
foreign substance introduced into its anatomy. 

As it was, when once that monster shell-fish 
found my left boot bruising its tender body it 
had promptly closed on me. It had not the 
sense to ease off and let me withdraw my leg. 
After all, how was it to know whether I intended 
withdrawing it or not? My leg was doubtless 
to its fishy brain a dangerous enemy, and, in 
obedience to that marvellous seat of life, the 
powerful muscles contracted, exercising a force 
that finds a ready comparison when one thinks 
of the resistance any small  shell-fish — an 
oyster, for instance — offers to an opener. 
Imagine, then, the appalling force exerted by 
that mighty cockle. The wonder is it did not 
nip my leg off. But for the fact that I kept 
bearing on one shell with my stout stave—the 
net handle—it might have succeeded. 

But how long was it going to keep me there ? 
Surely it was not going to maintain that awful 


grip for any length of time upon my helpless 
limb? I held on to the net handle with one 
hand, leaning my weight against it the while, 
and with my other stooped down and felt the 
lip of the bivalve. I felt somewhat nervous 
about putting my hand so near lest it might 
somehow suck it in, as an octopus might. The 
shell was, luckily, corrugated. Had it not been 
for this corrugation, which in places allowed the 
blood to flow through my imprisoned limb, I 
think I should have lost all sense of feeling in it, 
have toppled over, and probably been drowned. 

But, struggle as I might, I could not free 
myself from its clutches. Never for one moment 
did the creature relax its deadly grip. Where 
were my comrades? Would they find me in 
that out-of-the-way inlet? With the fatuity of 
inexperience I had neglected to bring any fire- 
arms with me, and I might shout myself hoarse 
before my friends heard me. I was a fool; I 
had been warned by them never to go out 
without my rifle or revolver. If any wild blacks 
came upon the scene now they could spear me 
or knock me on the head without the slightest 
danger or difficulty. 

And then a fresh horror suggested itself. 
The alligators with which those inlets were 
infested would soon be on their nocturnal 
prowl, and how could I hope to escape their 
cruel and deadly jaws? 

I “cooeed” for all I was worth, and endea- 
voured to force back the uppermost lip of the 
bivalve, but the lapping of the waves must have 
rendered my voice inaudible a hundred yards 
distant, and the stout handle of my net made 
not the slightest impression on that ghoulish 
cockle. It was instinct with devilish life, and was 
not to be thwarted by any puny efforts of mine. 

It seemed to me that I had already been an 
eternity in its deadly grip, so many and poignant 
were my thoughts. I listened intently, looking 
anxiously around for signs of my comrades, but 
the gloomy mangrove-fringed shores hemmed 
me in. They were as hopeless as the walls of 
a prison. It was no use looking out to sea; 
nothing ever showed there save an occasional 
wreath of smoke from a steamer away out 
towards the Barrier Reef. 

And then, as if to cap all my troubles, it 
became painfully apparent that the tide was 
rising. I believe I must have endeavoured to 
ignore this fresh danger, with some half-formed 
presentiment that it might prove the figurative 
last straw! But I had no voice in the matter 
now. The grim fact forced itself ruthlessly upon 
me. The water was now up to my armpits, and 
before another twenty minutes it would be up 
to my neck, and then 

When I think of it now it is a wonder no shark 
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came along and 
put an end to my 
sufferings. There 
must have been 
lots of them in the 
neighbourhood of 
that bay. . The 
twilight had now 
begun to fall, and 
in less than fifteen 
minutes it would 
be dark. A wild, 
insane desire for 
life came over me. 
I think the lust of 
life is stronger in 
the outdoor man 
than in him who 
is shut out from 
God’s_ world by 
brick walls. Why 
should I be cut 
off from everything 
just when I was be- 
ginning to realize 
what the joy of. 
living meant? Soul 
and body rebelled 
at thethought. For 
a minute or two I 
gave way to sense- 
less anger, born of 
the seeming irony 
of fate. Then 
something brought 
me to my senses. 
It was the sound 
of fire-arms. My 
comrades had re- 
turned to camp, 
and were dis- 
charging their guns 
in case I had 
missed my direc- 
tion. I drewa long 
breath, and yelled. But I knew only too well 
that my voice could not carry beyond that fringe 
of mangroves. I might as well save my breath. 
The most terrible part of my ordeal was to 
come. I could make out from the sound of 
the firing that my friends were coming in my 
direction. But it was only too apparent that it 
was not on the beach but in the back-country 
that they hoped~to discover me. They kept 
inland, and if they looked on the shore at all, 
they at least skipped my particular mangrove- 
fringed bay. Had they only penetrated that 
belt of trees they must have easily seen me, even 


in the twilight. But they only fired a shot or 
Vol. xxv.—64 


“1 endeavoured 


to force back the uppermost lip of the bivalve.” 


two and went on, unconscious of my presence. 
I shouted and halloaed till I was hoarse. My 
voice was now all too weak to reach them. 

I know I prayed, but I realized that little short 
of a miracle could save me. The water was up 
to my neck, and in a few minutes more it would 
be up to my lips. I began to think of my past 
life. It seemed to me that I had done terribly 
little with it. 1 had not begun it in the right way. 
I had -not realized sufficiently what a superlatively 
valuable thing life was. I had, with the optimism 
of youth, relegated unpleasant but wholesome 
duties to the uncertain future, and that future, 
as it generally does, had fooled me. 
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It was now almost dark and the water was 
lapping my chin. What a living death was mine! 
I had died in reality a thousand times, and I 
was so afraid of dying! Yes, horribly afraid. 
In the excitement of battle I might have 
blossomed out into a hero ; 
but here, held prisoner by 
the leg by an ignoble shell- 
fish, with the salt water 
trickling down my throat to 
prolong the death agony, I 
was a coward. After all, 
I wonder how many would 
have held out against such 
mental and physical torture 
as I was undergoing. I 
felt inclined to force my 
head under the water and 
keep it there. Why could 
I not get it all over without 
such a spun-out end? 

And then I groaned 
aloud, although it is certain 
that groan was an inarticu- 
late expression of hope. Afy 
knife was on my belt! Why 
had I not thought of it before? In all 
probability I had not thought about it 
simply because, until quite lately, I had 
not, of course, been in the habit of 
carrying one. As yet I was frequently 
forgetting its existence, even when I had 
occasion to use a knife. 


Next moment I had drawn it from 
its sheath. I took a leng breath and 
then ducked under the water over the 
shell. I managed to insert my hand and 


arm through the space close to my leg. 
In order to do so I must, unknowingly, 
have managed to break a piece off the 
lip there with my improvised stave. And 
then I slashed the soft, velvety body of 
the bivalve with the sharp blade, turning 
it to the right and to the left. I choked 
for want of breath, swallowed a mouth- 
ful of salt water, and popped my head 
above the surface. 

Somehow things did not seem so 
desperate now. It may have been only 
fancy, but I thought the grip on my leg just 
above the knee relaxed somewhat. But I had 
not a moment to spare if I wanted to escape 
drowning. A couple of long gasps and I was 
down again. 

This time I must have severed some of the 
great silk-like muscles of the bivalve, for after a 
spasmodic nip I felt the great shell rock and 


assume a horizontal position. I was tipped over 
with it. As if it were the most natural thing in 
the world, I tried to scramble on to my hands 
and knees, and found that I was using both 
legs, though one of them was strangely numb. 
Still, J] could use 
it, and it was free 
of that ghoulish 
grip! My feet be- 
came entangled in 
the net. I ducked 
again and. brought 
it to the surface. 
Then [ swam for 
the shore. 


“*] managed to insert my hand and arm through the space close to my leg.” 


I reached the camp just as my comrades 
returned, with the idea of building a huge bon- 
fire in order to guide me should I have lost my 
way. My leg was blue and stiff for a day or two 
after that, but that was nothing. 

Perhaps you can understand now why I said 
there were certain experiences in life that don’t 
exactly make pleasant telling. 


From a) 


Some of the girl triends of the brides in festal attire. 


(Photograph. 


By A. S. Leverus, oF VIENNA. 


A chatty description of the quaint ceremonies which mark a peasant 


wedding in Hungary. 


Pashions never change in this primitive region; the girls make all their own clothes and weave 
all the linen, even ‘to mourning-sheets and pillows for the death-bed of a loved one; and 


there are no wedding presents. 


The photographs give an idea of some of the curious and striking 


costumes worn by the participators in the ceremony. 


HOR me the unknown corners of 
Europe have a peculiar charm— 
those old-world villages, lying apart 
from the moil and toil of everyday 

= life, whose inhabitants delve the soil 
as their fathers had done generations before 
them, and who still preserve their ancient 
traditions and customs and keep to the pictur- 
esque garb of their forbears. 

Such a village is CEcesny, pronounced Oshen, 
in the Comitat Szegzard, in Hungary. All 
around and about are the vine-laden hills of 
Szegzard, whose red wine is considered the best 
the land produces, but CEcesny lies in the plain, 
a long, straggling village of three thousand souls. 
Their forefathers became fervent followers of 
Calvin hundreds of years ago, and their 
descendants have ever since remained true to 
his creed. 


To get to Ecesny from Vienna I had first to 
go to Budapest, where I was joined by a friend, 
and we travelled onward together to Szegzard, 
where we passed the night. The next day 
we started early for our destination by road. 
Ccesny we could perceive in the distance ; but 
it took a long time to get there, for the roads 
—at all times not of the best—were doubly bad, 
owing to the constant rains, which had been 
falling for some days. We had to pass through 
a district known as “the place of mud,” this 
cognomen having been bestowed upon it when 
the Danube overflowed what is now a high road 
and the villagers passed their time in fishing. 
Now the mighty river has been turned in other 
directions, but “the place of mud” has still to 
be reclaimed. 

Notwithstanding the delay caused by our 
carriage being often stuck in the mud and 
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From a} 


hindered by the ruts, we arrived at the village 
in good time to see all the preparations for the 
ceremony and the feast to follow. : 

The civil marriage—compulsory throughout 
Hungary, whatever religion those wishing to 
marry may profess—did not seem to attract 
much attention, nobody considering any cere- 
mony save that of the Church to be binding, 
and therefore none except those immediately 
concerned took part in it. This we were told 
on arrival to account for the temporary absence 


From al 


The village of CEcesny, where the weddings here described took place. 


(Photograph. 


of the chief parties. We were received with 
open arms, for hogpitality is proverbial in Hun- 
gary, where all are welcome, both strangers and 
those claiming any sort of kindred in the way’ 
of nationality, for all Hungarians are akin. 

The place of reception was the courtyard, the 
house being far too small to hold even a tithe 
of the guests expected. Here a temporary tent 
in the form of an awning drawn tautly above, 
but without any attempt at sides, had been 
erected for the occasion. Some of the guests 
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had taken ‘their places here, while others were 
strolling about in the uncovered part, watching 
the preparation of the sumptuous feast which 
was to follow the religious ceremony. The 
younger ones listened to the luring strains of 
the gipsy band, which gradually tempted them 
to dance, so that soon the yard presented a 
lively appearance, enhanced by the vivid 
costumes of the girls—of which more anon. 

By degrees the whole place became full, 
until the dancers scarcely had room to move. 
Suddenly the dancing ceased ; so, too, did the 
chatter of the many voices. Groups of youths 
gradually put in appearance. These young 
men were gaily clad, their hats being adorned 
with garish artificial flowers, their already bright 
attire being made gayer by streamers of dazzling 
ribbons, and each youth, moreover, carried a 
beautifully-embroidered handkerchief, whose 


The two brides in outdoor dress. 
From a Photograph. 


charms he displayed to the utmost. Some of 
them, in addition, carried tall sticks, to which 
were bound various gay ribbons, and a flask of 
good Szegzard, four rings formed of different 
kinds of cakes being passed through them and 
bound in place by a handkerchief and further 
ribbons. These youths are known as the 
“invitations,” their office being to solicit the 
presence of the wedding guests and lead them 
to the place of assembly. Of course, these 
little courtesies are reserved for distinguished 
people—which means the older ones—the young 
coming without ceremony. As it was, these 


. 


preliminaries took some time, for no fewer than 
two hundred and fifty families were invited, so 
there were upwards of a thousand persons at 
this particular wedding. 

By degrees the guests disperse themselves, 
but the younger ones await the coming of the 
brides. The bridesmaids are already in attend- 
ance, their dress being of various hues, but all 
made exactly alike, the contrast being given by 
the variety in shades. As the brides appear 
place is made for them, and we have time to 
inspect their toilettes. The fashion is that of 
the bridesmaids, but the material is richer in 
quality, though more subdued in hue. Their rich 
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The brides in their indoor finery 


From a Photograph. 


brocade short skirts, dove-grey in tone, are worn 
over numerous highly-stiffened petticoats, which 
give the appearance of a crinoline; over this is 
a bed-gown blouse of some soft white material, 
though we hardly perceived this owing to the 
lovely silk apron, ornamented with heavy fringe, 
and the wonderful shawls they wore. These 
were of the richest black silk, ornamented with 
heavy hand-knotted fringe about ten inches 
deep. The shawls were arranged over a roll at 
the neck, crossed over in front, and bound 
behind in such a manner as to form a lovely 
line of drapery over the full skirt below. A 
Parisian lady could have envied those shawls 
and the grace with which they were worn. 

The brides themselves were serene, dignified, 
and solemn, as befitting the occasion and the 
day. ‘The myrtle crown adorning the brow, 
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supported from behind by a wreath of tiny 
roses, such as is worn by all girls here, is 
highly becoming, as are also the bright-hued 
tibbons braided into their heavy plaits and 
streaming below over the black silk shawls. 
The sprigs of orange-blossom arranged tri- 
angularly on the breast throw the wonderful 
shawls into relief, while gay stockings em- 
broidered in still gayer colours and low shoes, 
likewise wrought in colours, complete the cos- 
tume. In spite of the many colours, there 
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riveted on them the whole time.’ Both are 
filled with the spirit of the holy tie they are 
about to enter upon. This you gather from their 
serene and placid expression. Hardly a word is 
spoken, and there are no noisy congratulations, 
for in this unknown corner of the earth joy is 
expressed in deeds, and not in words. 

But now. the hour for the wedding has arrived 
and the procession to the little. church must be 
formed. In this all the guests take their 
places in simple and natural order. Strictly 


One of the many temporary outdoor kitchens where the wedding feast was prepared. 
fc From a Photograph. 


is nothing in the least incongruous in the 
ensemble, for it suits both the wearer and the 
scene, Quietly and serenely the brides accept 
the invitation to join in the last dance of 
their girlhood, It is a “Ring,” in which 
only girls take part, and is rhythmic, slow, and 
stately. Hands are placed over hands, three 
steps are taken to the right, and then three to 
the left. These girl- brides — they are barely 
seventeen—are either more than usually graceful, 
or we imagine them to be so, for our eyes are 


speaking, there are two processions, for the 
sexes are separated. There is no huny 
and no commotion. We make our way in 
advance and await the coming of the bridal 
party within the little church. The males and 
females enter at different doors, go to their 
places, and quietly await the coming of the 
pastor, all rising as he enters—a tall, grey-haired 
old man, benevolent of aspect. The brides and 
bridegrooms take their stand before him at the 
long narrow table that serves as an altar, the 
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‘The wedding breakfast—Bach bride partakes of the-meal at her parents’ home, no males being present. 
From a Photograph. 


others present retaining 
their places. The service 
which binds them together 
is solemn, simple, and 
short. Not a kiss is ex- 
changed nor a good wish 
uttered. The Hungarian 
peasant is too dignified to 
express his joy in public, 
so, though he is naturally 
affectionate, there is no 
open kiss, no tender en- 
dearment before the eyes 
of those surrounding them, 
all these signs 
being kept for 
the privacy and 
sanctity of their 
own homes. 

A word may 
be given here as 
to the _ bride- 
grooms. They 
are both about 
twenty-one years 
old, for they 
marry early here. 
Their attire is 
simple and 
sombre—a kind 


A young married woman of CEcesny—The arrangement of the head-dress 
(Photograph. 


shows that she is not yet a mother. 


of grey, with trimmings of 
braid; all the men dress 
alike. Each carries in his 
hand an_ embroidered 
handkerchief—the gift of 
his bride, who has also 
woven it. This is a custom 
of the country, for, though 
marriages vary in different 
parts of Hungary, the 
handkerchief always forms 
a distinctive feature. It is 
also worn differently in 
various parts—sometimes 
like the Highland kilt. 
One must also distinguish 
between the handkerchief 
for use and that 
for adornment. 
Before proceed- 
ing to the church 
we had inspected 
the temporary 
kitchens, erected 
in the open, in 
which the wedding 
dinner was being 
prepared. These 
were numerous, 
and in different 
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yards, for no single one would be big enough, 
the number of guests being unusually large. 
Kindly neighbours, however, had come to 
help, and all passed off happily. Some idea 
of the size of the feast may be gathered from 
the fact that no fewer than four hundred 
chickens, about three hundred geese, and 
numerous calves had been slaughtered for the 
feast. These were all simmering in huge 
earthenware pots in the various open-air kitchens. 
Naturally they were richly strewn with red 
pepper, this being the favourite seasoning. 
These formed the hot dishes. There were also 
sundry cold ones which had been prepared the 
day before, meat and goose jellies reposing in 
dishes on the stone floors of numerous house- 
holds, placed at the disposition of the host and 
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The interior of one of the brides’ homes. 


hostess. We were taken to view these, and 
later saw them and various sweet dishes 
being carried in procession to the houses of 
entertainment. These were numerous, for, 
firstly, no one house, tent, or outbuilding 
would have held all the guests, and, moreover, 
it is the custom for the bridegroom’s parents 
to entertain those whom he invites, and the 
bride’s parents their particular guests. Con- 
sequently, after having accompanied his newly- 
wedded wife to her father’s home, he withdraws, 
only appearing again when the feast is over and 
it is time to lead her home. The bride takes 
her wedding meal under her father’s roof, seated 
in the midst of her girl companions, no males 
-being present. 

We went to both houses and inspected tables 
and guests, but not before having learnt that 


this would be taken as a sign of interest and 
good faith. Everything passed off merrily, but 
there were no undue signs of elation—no 
unseemliness. 7 

The festive dinner being over, the younger 
members again began dancing, the older guests 
remaining to watch them. ‘The Czardas was 
danced as only Hungarians can dance its slow, 
harmonious movements. In this district there is 
none of that wildness we are accustomed to 
connect with this dance; but then it is danced 
differently in the various provinces, and it even 
differs between village and village. In this 
dance some of the younger married women 
join. One can distinguish them from the fact 
that they wear tiny caps of black homespun 
gauze richly embroidered in the cream-coloured 


(Photograph. 


flax they spin on the distaffs. This is worn in 
front of their wreath of diminutive roses. We 
can judge from behind, too, those who are as 
yet childless, for their hair is covered with a 
veil-like shawl, in front of which are the inevit- 
able wreath of roses and tiny cap. 

We, must, however, leave the dancers to their 
enjoyment, for we have been specially invited 
to inspect the trousseaux. Both are exactly 
identical as to quantity and quality. Piles and 
piles of homespun linen sheets, tablecloths, 
pillow-slips, and other articles, ornamented with 
embroidery or drawn threads, for the household, 
including a large number of linen towels of 
varying reds, which will be later hung round the 
walls of the living-room to form a kind of fresco. 
And, should misfortune fall upon them, there 
are sheets of a wonderful texture and pillow-slips 
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of a like kind, all embroidered in black for the 
last sleep of the loved one. 

It is the privilege of the grandmothers to 
show us these treasures, and they tell us with 
pride that they and their daughters have spun 
them all during the long winter evenings, when 
their primitive weaving-looms and distaffs are 
brought forth from their summer hiding-places. 
The personal linen is of great beauty, and what 
quantities there are—enough to last a long life- 
time! But this is only as it should be. The 
dresses, too, are numerous, and of all colours 
and shades. It is good that fashions do not 
change in this part of the world. For Sundays 
and festive days there are rich brocades trimmed 
with gorgeous hand-knotted fringes, less elabo- 
rate ones for ordinary occasions, and quite 
simple ones for everyday wear. The blouses 
and other articles of attire are as numerous, 
various, and harmonious. 

Next we visited the homes of the wedded 
couples. Here it is still as though in patriarchal 
times, the sons remaining always under their 
parents’ roof. However, the daughters-in-law 
get on well—so, at least, I am told—with their 
parents-in-law, who try to make things easy for 
them. They know what to expect, and are in 
no way exacting. The custom would have fallen 
into abeyance long ago did not harmony exist 
among the families. The village children are 
brought up in due reverence of their elders, for 
in C£cesny at least it is an honour to grow old, 
your title to respect increasing with the number 
of your years. 

But time is passing on, so we hasten back to 
the home of the brides’ parents, lest we be too 
late to witness the last stage of the ceremonies. 
This is the leading of the brides to their homes. 
Again two processions are formed, the youths 
leading the brides, the girls the bridegrooms, 
and to the accompaniment of the gipsy band 
they all proceed on their way, taking different 
directions, to meet again on the threshold of the 
new home. Here the head groomsman joins 


the hands of bride and bridegroom, and so they 
enter upon their new life. All is done silently 
and reverently, as befits the solemn moment, 
and not a word is uttered. 

We ask to see the presents, thinking these 
have been forgotten, but are astonished to hear 
that such are only given to poor couples to help 
them get their home together. The girl friends 
of the brides show attention by making cakes of 
various kinds to be partaken of at the marriage 
feast. Other gifts there are none. And this is a 
custom that one could wish were more general. 
There is no wedding-cake, either, as we under- 
stand it, but each guest receives a kind of 
sweet cake of the substance of cracknel 
biscuits, made in the form of a ring about ten 
inches in diameter. We, too, were recipients 
of this favour. 

Before leaving the village we visited some of 
the homes, for we were invited everywhere, and 
could have spent days there had time permitted. 
These homes, both inside and out, are highly 
picturesque and decorative, for the peasants 
have a fine eye for colouring, the frieze towels 
and bright-coloured pottery which in Calvinistic 
homes take the place of the primitive holy 
pictures giving a homely touch to the livings 
room, which is further adorned by the magnifi- 
cent coverings of the beds and the piles and 
piles of pillows, all in gorgeous cases and 
trimmed with hand-made lace, reaching almost 
to the friezes. Outside the yellow maize and 
red-pepper plants arranged on the walls of the 
house to dry, and which will form the staple 
food of the inmates for the winter, lend a gay 
tone to the whitewashed walls. 

The next day and the day after the wedding 
feast continues, but there is never excess or 
undue exhilaration of any kind. The newly- 
wedded couples take their share in the festivities, 
but in place of the wreath of myrtle the brides 
wear the little black caps which they have spun 
and embroidered for this occasion and which 
mark their married state. 
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HOW SLAVES ARE BEATEN IN YUCATAN. 

O NE of the first sights we saw on a henequen planta- 

tion was the beating of a slave—-a formal beating 
before the assembled toilers of the ranch early in the 
morning just after the daily roll-call. The slave was 
taken on the back of a huge Chinaman and given fifteen 
lashes across the bare back with a heavy wet rope, lashes 
so lustily celivered that the blood ran down the victim’s 
body. This method of beating is an ancient one in 
Yucatan, and is the customary one on all the plantations 
for boys and all except the heaviest men. Women are 
required to kneel to be beaten, as sometimes are men of 
great weight. Men and women are beaten in the fields 
as well as at the morning roll-call. Each foreman, or 
capataz, carries a heavy cane with which he punches, 
and prods, and whacks the slaves at will. I do not 
remember visiting a single field in which I did not see 
some of this punching and prodding and whacking going 
on.—J. KENNETH TURNER, IN ‘‘ FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


GERMANY'S NOVEL MINIATURE RAILWAY, 
ERMANY possesses a miniature but most useful 
railway, of which the chief peculiarity is that its 
trains have no drivers. It is used for carrying salt from 
the salt mines at Strassfurt, The train consists of thirty 
trucks, each carrying half a ton of salt. The engines are 
electric, of 24 h.-p. each. As the train approaches a 
station, of which there are five along the line, it auto- 
matically rings a bell, and the station attendant turns a 
switch to receive it. He is able to stop it at any moment. 
—FROM ‘‘ TIT-BITS.” 


s Yicarved animal. in the 


SEAL-SHOOTING IN THE NURTH SEA. 
Grae and seal-hunting are most interesting subjects, 
«both to the naturalist and the sportsman. These 
animals are slaughtered by thousands for trade purposes, 
but it can hardly be dignified by the name of hunting, 
since it is mere massacre. Seal-shooting, however, for 
sport only, is done all round the North German coast, 
Friesland, and the surrounding islands in the North Sea; 
there are men there who make a profession of it, but they 
are few. It will be of interest to many to hear that a 
young English girl, Miss Borthwick, was the first woman 
to try this most difficult sport. She is well known on the 
Friesland Islands, and is as keen in tracking the seal as 
she is daring. —FROM ‘THE LADIES’ FIELD.” 


DOWN THE IRRAWADDY. 

HO that has travelled on one of the roomy and 
luxurious steamers of the Flotilla Company, on 
the breast of the great Irrawaddy, can ever forget the 
atmosphere of ease and laziness that seems to be in the 
very air as one basks all day in a steamer chair, with no 
other sound save that of ‘the paddles chunkin’ from 
Rangoon to Mandalay,” or the continual cry of the Lascar 
casting the lead, which often finds bottom but a few feet 
under the steamer’s keel? The river-bed is always shift- 
ing, and unless great vigilance be used the steamer is apt 
to find herself hard and fast, and perhaps delayed for 
many days, or, as has been the case, for several months, 
waiting for high enough water to float her off. You read 
Kipling, of course, and every line of his that you read 
when in Burma or India makes you marvel at his 
power to bring into sharp focus, whether in verse or 
prose, the essence of the land. You can vary Kipling 
by strolling round the upper deck, which is usually 
crowded with Burmese, and in all the world you will 
find no more picturesque and prettily-clad humanity 
than on these Irra- 
waddy steamers.— 
H. G. PONTING, IN 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


A STRANGE MODE 
OF “BURIAL.” 


| Ret accompany- 
ing photograph 
was taken at a burial- 
ground of the Owee- 
kayno Indians on 
Oweekayno Lake, 
British Columbia. 
The box held by the 
“male” figure con- 
tains the body of a 
child, while the atti- 
tude of the ‘‘female” 
figure shows that it 
__ has served a similar 
“ parpose, but the box 
’ “has disappeared. The 


eentre is supposed to 
protect the remains. 
—R. G. HUTCHISON, 
IN “THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE.” 
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A Snaky River—- The Fisherman's Cave-House—A Climbing Dog, etc. 


HE striking picture here repro- 
duced was taken at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, U.S.A. The snakes look 
repulsive and dangerous enough, 
but, as a matter of fact, they are 
quite harmless. They are a species of water- 
snake, and migrate from island to island on 
the Klamath River, living principally on green 
toads. It is no uncommon sight to see 
hundreds of these snakes entwined together in 


a ae. 


a great living ball some three feet in diameter. 
Our picture was taken close to the river bank 
at a time when the creatures were basking 
in the warm sunshine. 

The Island of Arran is one of those places 
in the West of Scotland where the geologic 
phenomenon known as a “raised beach” is 
very apparent. All along the coast there are 
evidences that the land has been considerably 
elevated at some period of the world’s history. 


‘A scone on the banks of the Klamath River, Oregon, U.S.A.—At certain seasons the snakes swarm in thousands, and may some- 
times be seen coiled in living balls three feet in diameter. 
From a Photograph. 
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A fisherman's cave-dwelling on the Island of Arran. 


One of these proofs is the presence of caves of 
various sizes, formed by the action of the waves 
in the past, but which are now well above the 
present high-water mark. The farmers use 
some of the larger caves as shelters for 


sheep in stormy weather. In a_ remote 
corner of the island 
one of these caves 


has been converted into 
a human habitation, 
where a family of several 
persons dwell in absolute 
seclusion. Their occupa- 
tion is the gathering of 
whelks—an employment 
which is said to afford 
but a precarious _liveli- 
hood. As the gathering 
of the shell-fish can only 
be done at low water, and 
as the fishers have no 
boat or other occupation, 
they have ample leisure 
to enjoy the pure air and 
bask in the sunshine. 
Except for the drip from 
the face of the high rocks 
above, which is skilfully 
diverted, the cave is 
absolutely dry. The in- 
terior is shaped like a 
triangle, the floor forming 


lis 
The “tiger's claws"—A terrible weapon used by one of the 
hill tribes in Western India. 


From a Photograph. 


the base. Save at the sides, there is ample 
room to stand upright and move about inside. 
Besides the beds and cooking utensils the cave 
contains many articles of various kinds, giving 
the interior quite a homely appearance. 
The apology for a fireplace is some way back 
from the entrance, 
through which the smoke 
finds its way outside. 
Our next photograph 
shows a horrible weapon 
favoured by certain of the 
hill tribes in the Ghauts 
of Western India. Four 
sharp, curved _ blades, 
hidden under the fingers, 
are securely held in place 
by rings passing over two 
of them. With such a 
contrivance Shivaji, the 
Maratha hero, is credited 
with having disembowel- 
led his Mohammedan 
overlord when making a 
pretence of rendering 
him his humble submis- 
sion. The vagnaks 
(“tiger's claws ”), as they 
are called, are distinctly 
more brutal than their 
Western prototype, the 
“knuckle-duster.” 


ith 
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dog, which is as clever at climbing trees as 
acat. If his master fastens a handkerchief 
up in the tree-tops the animal will clamber 
up after it in the nimblest way, and never 
fails to bring it down. He was taught by 
his mother, who was famous as a tree- 
climber. The clever animal has won 
several medals by his extraordinary talent, 
and in the photograph he may be seen 
climbing a silver birch—not the easiest 
tree in the world to scale, for the trunk is 
particularly smooth and slippery. 

The unique little photograph next shown 
was taken during a somewhat exceptional 
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An odd couple—The hunting dog and the fawn sought 
shelter from the intense cold side by side, but the deer was 
From a} dead when found. (Photograph. 


“cold snap” at the Summit, on the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railway line, twenty miles 
from Victoria, British Columbia, on Februc. , 
14th last. The deer, a fawn of the last season, 
had apparently sought shelter in the lee of 
the railway water-tank, which, owing to the 
constantly dripping water, was scarcely a 
comfortable refuge. Exhaustion and the 
cold proved too much for the youngster, and 
i Ys sa it was found frozen to death. A hunting 
From a) A dog that climbs trees. (Photograph. dog, its natural enemy, was found curled 
up beside the deer, they having apparently 
A Government official in Bavaria connected sought warmth in mutual companionship. The 
with the Forestry Department has a wonderful dog was living, and has completely recovered. 
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Those who have never witnessed the breaking- 
up of the ice on the lakes and rivers in the 
interior of Alaska find it difficult to appreciate 
the enormous quantity of ice which moves 
with the opening of each season. The 
momentum of the ice-floes as they are 


to traverse the waterways, as neither boats nor 
dog-teams are available as a means of transpor- 
tation. In the accompanying photograph we 
see the massive blocks of ice which have been 
left upon the banks of the river by the receding 
waters. Some of the blocks exceed in thickness 


The break-up of the ice on an Alaskan river—Notice the smmense thickness of the cakes. 
From a Photo. by Keystone View Co. 


swept along by the swift currents is almost 
irresistible, and while the ice is “running” 
no one can venture on the rivers except at the 
perii of their lives. Even a strong boat, if 
caught between two of these ponderous ice- 
cakes, would be crushed to splinters in an 
instant. During the time the ice is forming in 
the fall and breaking up in the spring—periods 
lasting about a month—it is almost impossible 


the height of a man, and constitute an im- 
pressive object -lesson as to the intense and 
long-continued cold necessary for their produc- 
tion. 

Situated exactly at the highest point of the 
divide of the Rocky Mountains, on the Crow’s 
Nest division of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
in British Columbia, the “Summit Hotel,” 
next pictured, of which “Andy” Goode, a 


famous hunter and frontiersman, 
is proprietor, claims a unique dis- 
tinction. When it rains in the 
mountains, the water which falls 
on the eastern slope of the 
Summit Hotel roof trickles away 
to join a tiny rivulet, which in due 
process of time mingles its waters 
with the broad Atlantic. The 
water falling just beyond the ridge- 
pole, on the other side of the 
roof, flows westerly, and utimately 
into the Pacific. 

One of the principal agricultural 
products of New Mexico is red 
pepper, and the following photo- 
graph shows a_ small harvest - 
drying at Placitas. When 


From a) 


thoroughly dry the pepper is ground, fetching about fifty 


cents a pound. 


With reference to our next 
dent writes: “The picture was 
taken in Northern Italy, and 


shows a cripple beggar who travels 
all over the country in his primitive 
cart, equipped with a musical-box, 
and drawn by three dogs. The man 
is unable to walk, and depends en- 
tirely upon his canine steeds to 
earn him his living. They drag 
him along from village to village, 
and seem quite happy with their 
lot.” 

A custom that seems very strange 
to an Anglo-Saxon is the method 


A red pepper harvest drying in New Mexico. 


»hotograph a correspon 
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The bgckbone ot Canada — The 
rain that falls on one side of the 


the 


other 


From a Photograph. 


of disposing of the dead 
which obtains in Mexi- 
can, Filipino, and other 
Roman Catholic Spanish 
cemeteries. The bodies 
are not deposited in the 
ground, but in niches in a 
wall, the openings being 
then sealed with stone slabs 
lettered with the names of 


? ure’ Le £ 
‘The cripple here shown travels all over Northern itaiy in his curious “dog-cart.”” 
From a Photograph. 
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A curious cemetery custom—The bodies are place 
From a) as the 


the deceased. These niches are let by the 
Church at a yearly fee, and the body reposes 
peacefully therein so long.as the rent is paid. 
When it ceases to be paid, however, the remains 
are ousted for non-payment. The photograph 
above reproduced shows the mausoleum at 
Guanajuato, Mexico. The bodies which are 
“evicted” for non-payment of sepulchre rent 
are turned into mummies by the mild, dry 
climate of that region. These mummified 


niches in the wall, and remain thete only so long 
s paid. (Photograph. 


bodies are kept for a year, and if at the end of 
that time the relatives of the deceased have not 
paid another year’s rent to reinstate the corpse, 
the remains are thrown unceremoniously into a 
great underground vault fifty feet deep and 
about three hundred feet in length. The cor- 
respondent who sent us the picture inspected 
this vault and found it to be filled with the 
accumulated bones of centuries, some so old that 
they had crumbled to dust. 
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The amusing story of a conceited cowboy and the thorough way in which he was disillusioned. 


Mr. Bailey writes: 


“I heard this story in the ‘Bad Lands’ of South Dakota in the year 1895. 


The narrator was James Warburton—known as ‘Twinkle '—who was then foreman on the Eagle 
Bye Ranch, Wyoming. Mr. Warburton was a Southerner, and the story was told in the peculiar 


dialect of Louisiana, but I have done my best to retain the humour of ‘ Twinkle’s’ 


quaint 


phraseology.” 


T happened soon after the Civil War 
of 1863, at a time when cattle- 
ranching was beginning to go ahead. 

I was working as a hand ona 

little trial ranch, or Aactenda, on the 
banks of a creek called Brown River, which ran 
into the Mississippi aftersit had done with us. 

A very elegant outfit we had there, boys, and 

an elegant little widow to boss it, too. It takes 

a pretty widow to boss small ranches success- 
fully ; everybody jumps about for her as if he 

grew double-power springs in his heels. 

Now it came about that one hot night in the 
doss-house Bill Simons excited the atmosphere 
therein by throwing among us the news that our 
“ bossess,” as we called her, had fetched her 
niece over from Vicksburg to bear her company 
—she fecling lonely between meals, I guess. 

Bill Simons, it appears, had seen the young 
lady, and reckoned she looked as pretty as a 
peach upon a garden wall. Even at a distance, 
he vowed, the sight of her lithe and graceful 
figure made him convalescent—he had been 
suffering from neuralgia. We learned that he 
had held no conversation with the young lady, 
so he did not know the sound of her voice— 
a point of great interest and attraction in the 
tender sex. 

Bill couldn’t satisfy our curiosity on the 
point ; but as a set-off told us, with great assur- 
ance, that he would soon be in a position to tell 


us all about her. 
Vol xxv.—66. 


Now Bill Simons was a man who appeared 
to be something between a rag-stabber in a dry 
goods store and a parson. He possessed a pale, 
hatchet face, and always, when practicable, 
dressed himself in black clothes, with starched 
shirt and fixings. Owing to this, some quirt- 
lasher among us dubbed him “ Methody”— 
short for William Henry Jackson Simons. And 
as “ Methody ” I'll bet he’s known to this day. 

Well, boys, “ Methody” was a fair hustler 
after the ladies~I couldn’t name his second 
best in that. He was a good hand and smart 
rider on range or trail, scared of nothing living 
or dead, good-looking, quick-tempered ; and he 
could use his tongue machinery better than 
most men—in fact, he talked in his sleep 
because he couldn’t get it all done in the day. 
But “ Methody,” like most other mortals, had a 
big fault--he was a confirmed boaster. His 
bragging always appertained to his astonishing 
popularity with the other sex; and very often 
we got thoroughly tired of it. 

He went on so strong and foolish during the 
evening concerning the general beauty of the 
young lady just arrived that, though all of us 
were desirous of admiring the features of the 
widow’s niece if found worthy, yet we became 
heartily weary of “ Methody’s” remarks. 

At last Jim Balwin, eur foreman, 
stand it no longer. 

“Why, ‘Methody,’” he growled, “ you’ve got 
bees fixed in your head making honey of your 


could 
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intellect! You ain't hardly seen the widow's 
niece, let alone talked to her; and here you 
come and pile it on as if the lady was pining 
for you. Shucks! You inake me very tired. 1 
like to hear the. women-folk referred to in a 
sensible manner.” 

This admonition 
exceedingly. 

“You're jealous, Balwin!” he cried.“ Look 
here; I'll bet you half my pay I'll speak to her 
to-morrow, and before the week's out I shall 
know her well enough to ask for a kiss, so 
there!” 

“T'll take you,” answered Jim, smiling. “ But 
you'll have to do it in a week, anyway, because 
we go on the big drive North* next Tuesday.” 

“Right ; its a bet,” returned “ Methody.” 

After that, amid general merriment, we all 
turned in. I hadn't been asleep five minutes 
when I was nipped by two fingers. ‘They 
belonged to Jim Balwin, our foreman. 

“Come outside,” he whispered, mysteriously. 

Once away from the doss-house, he tried to 
interest my sleepy brain in an eighteen-carat 
scheme for winning his bet. Said he, in feeling 
tones, ‘ You have often amused the boys yonder 
with your acting. That actor cove 
the moves on you ’way down in old Natchez 
put them on you good and well, and I have so 
much faith in your gift that I wouldn’t mind 
wagerin’ a pea-nut toa dollar you could win that 
bet for me if you wished.” 

T failed to see his drift, but I nodded, as much 
as to say, “ Of course.” 

“T don’t care a tin cent for his money—you 
can cotton to that, if inclined,” proceeded Bal- 
win; “but ‘Methody’ ought to be taken down 
a few pegs.” 

“Well, what can I do for you, Jim?” I asked. 

“Just this: 1 thought you might dress up 
and pretend to be the young lady. You might 
sce Lido (the old negress help at the ranch- 
house) and persuade her to let you have the 
loan of some of the young lady’s clothes. You 
are thin; they’ll surely fit you. Then you might 
trot out on moonlight nights and_ entice 
‘Methody’ towards you. Keep it up every 
night till we go North.” 

“Great Scot, Jim!” I cried, utterly amazed. 
“T might try it one night, but for nights on end 
—why, it’s impossible.” 

“Think it over,” he returned, reassuringly. 
“T know you're a particular pet of Lido’s. Try 
it on.” 

With that he left me, as though the thing was 
already settled. 


annoyed “ Methody ” 


* In those days—until the late 'eighties—the Southern cattle, after 
@ certain period, were driven some hundreds of miles into the 
North-West in order to fatten on the luscious buffalo grass. 
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I thought it over. My vanity conquered, and 
1 decided I would try to personate the widow's 
niece and make “ Methody” look foolish. 

Next day I strolled over to the ranch-house 
and sought out Lido. Lido, although a nezress, 
was a clever old woman. Of course, I had to 
explain some of the scheme to her, in order to 
enlist her co-operation in obtaining the clothes, 
but I knew I could trust her, because for some 
reason or other she despised “ Methody.” 

Lhad not quite finished giving Lido the out- 
line and general bearings of Jim’s idea when 
she flashed up all of a sudden and went off 
like a squib. 

“Good gracious, the cheek of that man 
‘“Methody’!” she cried. “What next? I have 
known the widder’s niece all her years—knew 
her when she was a piccaninny in Vicksburg, 
no bigger than a bar of soap—and to think 
of that feller making ‘sheep’s-eyes’ at her! 
Don’t you worry, sonny; she'll let you have the 
old clothes right enough. You mind this, sonny: 
that Massa ‘ Methody’ will be so scared and 
taken down over this that a piccaninny’s frock 
will fit him. Just wait here while I go in and 
fix it.” 

And with that the dear old aunty flung herself 
into the house in high temper. 

When she came back she invited me in to 
explain things to the ladies. 

I felt mighty nervous, but I told them all 
about it, and they were tickled to death with 
the idea. The fun-loving niece declared she 
would shut herself'up for a week of nights and 
thus give me a cleak landscape to work upon. 

I obtained the cloties—high-stepping button 
boots and all—and took my leave. 

That night “ Methody” was in a mood that 
reminded me of a child with a stick of candy. 

“Do you know, boys,{ he told us, “that 
handsome little decoction of nectar came out 
twice to-day and watched mé rope a steer. It’s 
a fact, but she was a good way off and gave me 
no chance to speak. When & had finished she 
stayed and looked after me yearningly. It’s no 
use you fellows saying the girls\only want me 
because I can dance well at a fanglango. That's 
not it. What it is I don’t know, bd¢ there it is.” 

Next night “Methody” was nnach worse. 
He informed us he felt rock-bottom Sure that 
the lady was thinking of him, for she was always 
out when he was out. 


XN 
None of us seemed to see a lot in that, but~-. 


he appeared to deduce a whole host of things 
from it. 

“Tt try and know more to-morrow,” he said. 
“Tl see Lido; perhaps she might know some- 
thing. A piece of ribbon or the money to buy 
it will go a mighty long way with Lido.” 
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Turning te Jim Balwin, he added, good- 
humouredly ; “Jim, the week ain’t through yet. 
I am afraid your financial position will be 
embarrassed at the month-end.” 

Jim only smiled and looked at me. 

Next evening, “coming off herd,” I could see 
“ Methody” was a little excited. 

“Balwin, my grandson,” he yelled to the 
foreman,’ “my twenty dollars are safe! Lido 
has just let out that the niece fancies some man 
on this here ranch, but she didn't know who it 
was. It’s me, of course!” 

“Ts that so?” returned Jim, solemnly. 

“Of course it ain't anybody else,” said 
““Methody.” “But here’s the plum; and it is 
here where I rake in your spondulicks, Jim. 
Lido told me that she fancied she heard the 
niece say to the ‘bossess’ that she was going to 
wander over to the cypress tree one of these 
nights on the chance of meeting somebody. 
That’s me, you bet! I wouldn’t call the queen 
my aunt to-night.” And the idiot began to 
whistle joyfully. 

“What time are you to meet the young 
lady ?” asked Jim, presently, at the same time 
throwing me a wink. 

“Lido reckoned the niece would be out soon 
after seven o’clock. I shall be on herd till six, 
but there'll be plenty of time for me to reach 
the doss-house and get into a boiled shirt and 
fixings by seven. I shall then be ready to come 
out at the big end of the trumpet.” 

Jim and I took Lido’s remarks as a hint that 
it was time for me to make a move. 

Towards five o’clock I commenced to dress, 
and all the boys who could be spared from work 
helped as lady’s-maids, for we had long since let 
them into the secret. 

Did you ever have a bout with a skirt, boys ? 
It beats being caught in the reeds when swim- 
ming. Walking, you find the fore-and-aft action 
kind of curious, and the pocket —well, that trees 
you every time. And the worst of it is that you 
have to keep cool, for you can’t crowd the 
business anyway. It was worse than usual in 
my case, for the boys had to cinch hay-pads— 
our own make—on to me in order to bulge me 
out a bit at the corners. 

The button boots—the high-steppers—also 
gave us a potful of trouble. We tried so hard 
to entice them on that the buttons flew around 
like bullets, and when I was shod at last my 
toes felt like jelly. 

And then the wrestle with the upper garment ! 
Gee whiz! I grow hot under the collar when 
I think of it even now. When I was threaded 
into it at last I had to be more than careful how 
I breathed, for a big breath meant a lost button 
every time; and the buttons on those things 


don’t grow in clusters. -The boys around said I 
breathed like a goldfish mopping water. 

Someone tied the strings of my large sun- 
bonnet and handed mea plug of tobacco. But 
where was my pocket? Nobody had discovered 
it yet, but we finally trailed it to a place on the 
north-east side of the skirt. Into it I dropped 
the plug and pipe, hoping that Providence would 
give me sense enough to find it when in need. 

At last I was ready, and amid much merri- 
ment they issued me to the world—a make- 
believe niece. 

Now, between the cypress tree and our doss- 
house a large cow-corral* had been built. I had 
two routes to the cypress tree open to me; one 
was to pass directly through the cow-corral, and 
the other to go round it. ‘To pass through was 
the shortest way both to the ranch-house and 
the trysting-place; but, on the other hand, 
dressed as I was in unfamiliar and bothersome 
garments, other things had to be considered. 

In the first place, as a general rule, you are 
only safe from the probing attentions of ranch- 
steers and cows when mounted—and not always 
then. If on foot, you tempt Providence. 

If something curious happened, therefore, 
while I endeavoured to cross, I should hardly 
be in a position to save myself, my movements 
being clogsed with skirts and hay. And those 
long-legged, long-horned, half-wild cattle of the 
South won’t take any back answers when 
following up an argument. 

I had almost decided to avoid the corral 
when, upon turning the corner of our doss-house, 
IT saw the enclosure was empty save for an old 
cow and her calf. They may have been 
“rangers "—I forget now—but there they were. 
Almost ignoring them, I crossed over to the 
trysting-place. My adventure in the corral was 
to come later. . 

Soon the tail of the evening died away, but 
the moon rose almost immediately. 

With the idea of killing time and circum- 
venting the mosquitoes, I got out my pipe ; but 
hardly had I loaded up when my sweetheart, 
“Methody,” appeared in the distance. 

As soon as he got close to me he—well, he 
whinnied ; that’s the only way I can describe it. 
I thought for a moment he was a new kind of 
horse. This was one of his fascinating moves, 
I guess. I waved back encouragingly, being 
very careful not to burst the arm-stitches of my 
blouse. ‘Then I turned my back to the moon 
in order to bring the shade well under my large 
bonnet. Next, with the assurance of an Ellen 
Terry, I glided under the overspreading 
branches of the cypress, where it was as dark 


* A cow-corral is a plot of land enclosed by a fence. It is used to 
pen up cattle, for branding, and many other purposes, 3 
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as pitch, and I felt safe. ‘‘ Methody ” rushed 
through the moonlight towards me as if I was 
a glass of gin-sling and his throat a sandy ravine 
a mile long. 

After a few amiable words, which I 
encouraged him to utter by laying one delicate 
hand upon his arm, he sprang to my side and, 
catching me quite unexpectedly in his arms, 
gave me a tender squeeze. ‘I'ender though it 
was, and worthy perhaps of a tenderer object, 
he nevertheless almost skewered me to death 
with haystalks. I moved away from him, as a 
bashful maiden should. 

“How do you fancy the ranch, honey?” he 
twittered. (Fancy being called “honey,” boys !) 

“Fine,” I twittered back, in a short but calm 
falsetto. 

“Tam sorry to hear, honey,” he cooed again, 
“that you are going away in three weeks. I for 
one wish you would stay here for ever. Shall 
we go and sit on the log under the sycamore 
against the house? There isn’t anything round 
here big enough for a fly to sit on.” 

This was a facer, for moonlight didn’t suit my 
complexion just then. With his massive arm 
drawing me endearingly out into the moonlight, 
however, 1 was forced to go. We walked 
quickly, and arrived safely at the log. 

He wanted me to sit on the moonlit end of 
the log, but—through motives of delicacy, of 
course—I preferred the shady end, and with a 
giggle—one of my best—I told him so. 

My coy inclination for the shady end seemed 
to start his heart rocking, for he shot his arm 
round my waist and squeezed me tightly until I 
wriggled myself free. 

I permitted him to retain a free rein on the 
talk, and—my word—how “ Methody ” talked ! 

Not satisfied with our gencral progress, he 
tried to lift me on his knee. I wriggled like a 
hooked eel, but “Methody” was a powerful fellow, 
and I was short and slender, so he held me. 
All of a sudden he lifted me up bodily and 
bounced me on his knee safe and sound. 

“ Darling,” he whispered, “I was just thinking 
how nice it must be to kiss you.” 

I made some sort of shy reply, and then, 
gathering himself together for such a supreme 
and delicious enterprise, he drew my head 
tenderly towards him. Diving under my bonnet, 
and thrusting his head deep into its shade, he 
planted a hearty kiss—on my nose! 

“Honey,” he sighed, “J nibbled heaven 

I only laughed ; indeed, I was convulsed. I 
don’t know to what extent a lady might enjoy a 
cowboy’s kiss, but it made me laugh. 

After this “ Methody” fairly burst out every- 
where. Besides assuring me I was heaven con- 
densed into five feet three, he called me all the 


1» 


dearest and most touching names he could think 
of at such a supreme moment. And all this, mind 
you, to a slender, cadaverous - looking fellow 
stuffed with coarse hay ! 

Some little time before this I had detected 
the sounds of a window-sash being cautiously 
raised near us, and I hoped and felt, somehow, 
that the widow and her niece were eavesdropping 
with all their ears. I was right. 

“Methody” had just got through drawling 
melodiously into my listening ear that I was a 
golden beam of Orient light, and possessed a 
finer figure than any fashion-plate he had ever 
seen, when, lo and behold! a peal of silvery 
laughter burst upon us. I never heard two 
ladies laugh so loud and long before or since. 

The game was up! I shot off his knee 
quicker than two shakes of a duck’s tail. 
“ Methody,” I knew, would be a tearing lunatic 
when he discovered the trick that had been 
played upon him; so to save drastic punishment 
I became a coward and flew for my life. His 
stupefaction gained for me a good start, and, 
with my feet licking up the dust like a skipping 
bullet, escape seemed within reach. How the 
stitches went! How the buttons flew! One 
single thought filled my head—to reach the 


. doss-house. 


Once, as I dashed along, I put my chin on 
my shoulder and saw “ Methody” thrashing 
about as mad as a bull at fiy-time. 

“He's anything but a happy Cupid now his 
fairy has left him,” I said to myself. I thought, 
too, I saw the ladies talking to him, but wasn’t 
sure. But one thing I soon became sure of —his 
intentions. After me he shot, quick as a comet. 

I gained the cow-corral first, and scrambled 
over the fence—leaving on top, in my hurry, a 
piece of me and a piece of skirt. Then I tore 
for the other side. I took a glance back to see 
what ‘Methody” made of the fence, but he 
cleared it like a two-year-old. I was doing the 
mile in record time when the old cow previously 
mentioned took exception to my tremendous 
pace. It may have been the fright she got 
when her calf sprang out of my way and dashed 
towards her ; but, any way, whatever it was which 
offended her bovine susceptibilities, she took a 
hand in the game. 

She gave a considerable swing to her tail 
as a sort of assurance to her frightened calf, 
thundered a good-bye to the same party, and 
then came for me at the rate of five leaps toa 
mile. 

As you know, boys, it’s pretty easy to dodge 
a steer if you’re smart, for a steer charges with 
his eyes shut; but a troublesome old cow 
charges with her eyes open. 

Well, face a wicked old, long-horned cow 
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“ He planted a hearty kiss—on my nose!" 


under the moonlight, pad yourself good and 
well with coarse hay and things; have tight- 
fitting ladies’ clothes on, but no weapon ; have 
excellent eyesight, so that you can see the 
gleaming points of her horns, and imagination 
enough to fancy them between your ribs, and 
you have got me good and fair. I'll own right 
now I felt like passing with the hand I held. 

No, my past life didn’t turn up to bother me 
just then; it was my immediate future life that 
worried me most. 

With the notion of occupying in future my 
usual amount of space in the universe, I glanced 
round a bit. The first thing I noticed was 
‘“‘Methody,” who, I guess, had suddenly found 


something very interesting on the outside of the 
fence, to judge by the way he cleared out of the 
difficulty. Next I noticed the tree in the centre 
of the corral. 

This tree was a fairly large cottonwood, soft 
and rotten on one side. We often used it as a 
snubbing-post when catching the saddle-horses ; 
consequently it had become worn in ridges by 
the chafing of the ropes. 

Luckily for me, I was nearer to this tree than 
the cow. Could I reach it first? And if I 
could, did time permit of my dodging round it 
or putting a foot in a rope-groove and shinning 
up out of reach of her horns? These conjec- 
tures flashed through my excited brain and gave 
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an impetus to my already flying footsteps. A 
few seconds more would decide the question 
for ever. 

As Iran I glared at the tree—I never took 
such interest in a tree before or since. Every 
second I expected to be turned into a greatly- 
damaged piece of humanity. Labouring under 
extreme excitement, both of us shot to the tree 
—and reached tt in a dead-heat! 

It happened terribly quick. A snort, a blow, 
and under my arms, like two bayonets, darted 
the cow’s horns. Next I found myself pressed 
horribly tight to the tree. For a second or two 
I must have become insensible, due to the blow 
I received and the pressure of the animal’s head, 
because I can well recollect “coming to.” 
Being slender, I escaped injury, but the 
cow’s horns clasped my,side and held me as 
if in a vice. Though I was uninjured, how- 
ever, escape from my trying position seemed 
impossible. The earth prevented my egress 
downwards, the cow’s horns sideways, her head 
backwards, the tree forwards, and my _ hips 
upwards. About the only things I could move 
with anything like freedom were my eyelids. 

I tried to force the cow’s head back, but her 
horns had penetrated too far into the tree, and 
held me so firmly to it that my strength was not 
equal to the task of withdrawal. If she had 
helped a little herself I might have done it 
alone; but a cow is tender at the base of her 
horns, and, as you know, won’t do anything to 
cause herself pain. 

It looked as though I should have to stay 
there all night, but at length 1 heard somebody 
legging it towards me. I turned my head. It 
was “ Methody”! ~ 

Now for more trouble, thought I. But, no; 
he sauntered up as cool and as harmless as a 
cucumber. 

“ Halloa!” he cried. ‘What are you kissing 
that tree for? You're not growing there, are 
you? What the deuce—— Gee, Wilikins ! I 
never saw such a fix! Are you hurt?” 

“No!” said I. 

“Good! Then I'll give you a thrashing to be 
evens when I get you free.” 

“We'll see,” I replied. 

“Ves, we wi// sce,” said he. “ Anyway, we'll 
give that the go-by for the present. The thing 
to be done now is—what? — Break her horns?” 

“No. Get hold of her continuation and see 
if you can get some sternway on her.” 

He caught hold of her tail and hauled back 
with all his might, simultaneously hissing ex- 
pletives from bebind his teeth. 

Gradually her horns began to work a trifle 
free from my ribs, and my breathing apparatus 
began to operate a little freer. 


I had mixed feelings of sorrow and joy during 
the process. I didn’t take at all kindly to the 
idea of facing ‘‘ Methody” upon its completion, 
so I set to formulating schemes of circum- 
eventing him. I was trying to settle on some- 
thing when the matter was settled for me. 

As luck would have it, a small dark cloud 
just then sailed over the moon, making things 
around as black as an inkpot. In this intense 
darkness I heard “ Methody” present the cew with 
a slash from his quirt. This last “refresher” 
must have maddened the brute, for I felt her 
horns leave the tree with a jerk. 

» She was free! So was I. 

The cow being by far my worst enemy, I 
glided surreptitiously behind the tree, simul- 
taneously giving a warning cry to “ Methody.” 
At this precise moment the moon reappeared, 
and the cow, seeing no one near but “ Methody,” 
charged him full tilt ! 

Poor “ Methody”! It all came from helping 
a comrade and then promising him a thrashing. 
I saw him give the cow a lead; then the animal 
began to gain. Seeing that I was absolutely 
helpless to do him any good, and knowing, too, 
that “ Methody” would drop her with a bullet 
from his revolver if hard pressed, I shinned up 
the tree out of the way. 

The cow flew after “ Methody” like a four- 
legged cyclone—those long-horned cattle can 
tun as fast asa horse, as you know. I expected 
every moment to see “ Methody” present her 
with a bullet, but he jumped aside in the nick 
of time, just missing the sweep of her horns. 
It was clever. I saw he was about to loosen 
his revolver, but the cow, missing her mark, 
stumbled and clumsily slid yards on her side 
quite near him. In a flash he caught hold of 
her tail as she endeavoured to scramble up to 
her feet, passed it under her hind leg, and threw 
her down again. Putting a “kink” in her tail 
in that position of submission completed the 
rout. 

Matters being now more or less adjusted, I 
left the tree and fetched the hands to the corral. 
Between us we soon roped the beast and 
brought her to her senses. 

“Methody” had quite cooled down by the 
time we reached the doss-house, his natural 
good nature having come to the surface. And 
then the teasing began. You can guess what it 
was like, boys. ‘Who courted a haystack?” 
“Who kissed a fine young cowboy?” ‘Who 
whispered ‘Dearest’ in his ear?” And so 
it went on joyously, but ‘“ Methedy” only 
smiled. 

Tt was a cure, a thorough one, and 
“Methody ” was all the better for it. During 
the convalescent stage he told Jim Balwin and 
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* Passing it under her hind leg, he threw her down again.” 


me that the niece gave him in ten seconds the 
finest “hair-combing” he had ever received. 
“I needed it,” he admitted. “The lady was 
right ; I was wrong in my bearings for once. 
It’s a lesson not to be too sure of everything. 
Balwin, here’s your twenty dollars—half my pay ; 
you've won.” - 

In the circumstances Balwin handed the 


cash to me and I returned it to “ Methody” 
Vol. xxv.—67, 


T had the greatest difficulty in making the stupid 
fellow accept the money, but he finally did so on 
the understanding that the bet was all a joke. 

Ever afterwards, when “ Methody” showed 
the least inclination to speak of his feminine 
conquests, he was immediately reminded of the 
“widow’s niece,” until in time he became as 
silent as a ten-foot grave on the subject of the 
ladies. 


An account of ‘The Wide World ” com- 
missioner’s visit to what is surely the 
most remarkable training establishment 
in the world, a place where pigs, ostriches, 
llamas, zebras, and many other strange creatures 
are broken to the saddle, displaying wonderful 
facility in learning the work of their equine 


competitor. 

Gy URING recent years the ever 
increasing popularity of the motor 
car has been making relentless 


advances upon the one-time un- 
challenged supremacy of the horse 
as king ef-thesxeady with the result that to-day 
it is for saddie purposes only that our equine 
friend retains his former proud position. 

Just lately, however, even this province of the 
horse’s sphere of usefulness has been threatened, 
and from a most unexpected quarter, by active 
competition—not only from four-legged mem- 
bers of the animal world, but also from repre- 
sentatives of the bird tribe, a number of 
specimens of both having proved themselves 
most willing and intelligent “understudies” to 
the horse for saddle purposes. 

At present it is true that in Great Britain 


Saddling Isaac, the boar. 
From a Whoto. by Haiftones, Limited. 


alone, and in one town only—Ampthill, in 
Bedfordshire —can these strange rivals to the 
horse be seen fulfilling duties of which few 
people would suspect they were capable. Still, 
the example has been set, and in these hustling 
days he would be a bold man who would dare 
prophesy that the craze for training various 
animals to the saddle may not, in the future, 
develop into a popular hobby with animal lovers. 


——_— 
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For my part I must acknowledge at once that 
when I first heard that lamas, zebras, ostriches, 
zebus (sacred Indian cattle), pigs, and various 
other curious members of the animal world 
could be seen doing “saddle exercise,” so to 
speak, in a little country town not sixty miles 
from London, I was a little dubious as to the 
accuracy of the statement, for we in England 
have become so accustomed 
to regard the horse as the 
only really useful animal we 
have for saddle purposes that 
it calls for a_ particularly 
vivid imagination to picture 
ateam of llamas, 
say, ridden by 
groomsinlivery, 
cantering round 
a field, doing 
their day’s exer- 
cise, much after 
the fashion of 
a string of race- 
horses in train- 


ing. 


€ 
q . > 


“The Wide World” Commissioner mounts the zebra. 
From a Photo, by Geo, Newnes, Ltd. 


However, thanks to the kindly invitation of 
Mr. A. H. Wingfield, the owner of this unique 
collection of “understudies” to the saddle- 
horse, I was a few weeks ago, on behalf of 
THe Wipe WorLD Macazing, provided with 
an opportunity of proving to my complete satis- 
faction that such strange sights really could be 
seen. Truth to tell, any doubts that I had on 

the subject were dispelled shortly after my 

arrival at Ampthill; for as I walked up the 

High Street of this sleepy little Bedfordshire 

town I saw, quietly jogging down the road, 

saddled and bridled and ridden by a groom, 

a well-grown, intelligent-looking boar, who 

ambled along at an easy pace in so uncon- 

cerned a manner as to make it evident that 

saddle exercise of this sort was quite an 
ordinary happen- 
ing in his daily 
life. 

The sight of 
that boar fully 
prepared me for 
any strange sights 
I might  after- 


wards see, for I feel sure that 
the readers of THE WipE 
Worip Macazrve will agree 
with me when I say that 
when one sees an ordi- 
nary English pig—of all 
animals surely the pig 
has the reputation of 
being one of the most 
unintelligent—acting in 
the capacity of a horse, 
and answering to his rider's directions 
without demur, any other unusual sights 
one may afterwards witness ought really 
not to give rise to any particular ex- 
pression of surprise. 

Curiously enough, however, Mr. Wing- 
field, under whose personal directions 
every animal in his 
stables has been trained, 
is of the opinion that 
the pig is not only far 
from a difficult animal 
to train for the saddle, 
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At first Isaac (the boar you have just seen) seemed a little 
bewildered when he was saddled, but in’a very short time he 
grew to understand what his rider expected of him. Of course, 
no bit has ever been placed in his mouth, but none is necessary, 
for he will answer at once to a tug to right or left, as the case 
may be, from the reins which are attached to a Jeather thong 
fastened round his muzzle. I 

, 4 need scarcely say that, as a 

<€ substitute for the horse, the pig 
is not, perhaps, all that a rider 
might desire, as 
he is certainly 
not swift of foot, 
though, all the 
same, he will 
amble along at 
his own pace 
without needing 
much guiding.” 
Thanks to my 
host’s courtesy, 
I was able to 


A llama. 


but is also by no means 
lacking in intelligence. 
“Tam well aware that 
the pig has a reputation 
for being an intensely 
stupid beast,” he re- 
marked to me, when I 
expressed surprise at 
the ready manner in 
which the boar seemed 
to respond to its rider’s 
handling ; “but my own experience is that = 
this greatly-maligned animal possesses as 
much intelligence as most of its fellows. 


Bella and a zebra. 


personally test the 
capabilities of the 
boar as a mount. 
He carried me at a 


[= A 
& y leisurely pace, to the 


The ostrich is guided by 
touching his neck with 
a stick. 


accompaniment of 
much snorting and 
grunting, to the top” 
of the avenue and 
back, and I found 
out that, as novel 
mounts go, he was far 
from an unpleasant 
one, though, maybe, 


From Photos. by & miscellany of mougts—camel, pony, and donkey. [Halftones, Lid, WIS gait was a trifle 
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irregul a lar and, withal, somewhat uncomfort- 
able. 

Isaac, who is daily groomed with scrupulous 
attention to detail, was then led away by his 
attendant—to his “stall,” mark you, not to his 
sty. The next animal that I espied walking up 
one of the paths of Mr. Wingfield’s spacious 
grounds was an amiable-looking zebra, ridden by 
an attendant. When caught wild the zebra is a 
Most savage animal. He is first driven into a 
pen, when the process of taming him is com- 
menced by his captors, who attack him with 
long whips until the animal finally becomes 
exhausted. This task is, nevertheless, exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and in the process of taming 
the zebra many a man has lost his life. 

When once tamed, however, or when born in 
captivity, it is quite a fallacy to think that the 
zebra is never to be entirely relied on not to 
Telapse into his former favourite’ methods of 
savagery, for, as will be seen by the accom- 
panying illustrations, he makes quite a tractable 
and dependable mount. Indeed, an attendant 
at Ampthill told me that when once a zebra has 
taken a particular fancy toa human being he will 
ever afterwards re- 4 
main a firm friend. 
The female especi- = 
ally, having once : 
been broken in, a 
remains quiet and 
docile, but the 
maleisnotsoeasily 


From a Photo. by) 


A llama—" Quiet to ride and drive.” 


subdued. Of the various species Grevy’s zebra 
is the most easily domesticated, and, as it 
possesses a particularly strong constitution, it is 
especially fitted for the service of man in 
countries whose climate is not so warm as its 
own. A peculiarity of the zebra is its distrust 
of strangers, but when thoroughly assured that 
a visitor is friendly disposed towards it it soon 
settles down quietly as a hack. 

From the point of view of intelligence the 
ostrich would seem to have been sadly over- 
looked by Nature, for, from a “structural” 
point of view, its head is so small as to seem 
unable to harbour anything but the minimum 
quantity of brains. Still, in this case looks 
belie facts, for the ostrich is far from a stupid 
animal, though not easy to train, owing to its 
unpleasant habit of striking out at its would-be 
rider with its two great toes, which possess 
tremendous power. 

Indeed, with this weapon an ostrich can at 
one blow fell a man to the ground. Having 
done so, he indulges in the unsportsmanlike 
proceeding of walking on his victim, sublimely 
oblivious to the sporting truth contained in the 
old maxim which tells us “never to hit a man 
when he is down.” And, when once trained, it 
must be confessed that the ostrich is not 
altogether a pleasant mount, as it will not bear 
a rein in its mouth, and has therefore to be, 
guided entirely by the 
whip, by which it is 
steered to left or right by 
giving a tap on the neck 
in the direction required. 


{Halftones, Ltd. 
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The speed of the ostrich is terrific, but 
physically, of sourse, it is not adapted for the 
carrying of heavy weights, though in its own 
country it is frequently used for harness 
purposes. Mr. Wingfield, by the way, tells me 
that, although the ostrich has the reputation of 
being a particularly vicious bird, his own 
experience in this respect has been a fortunate 
one, no member of his stud having caused him 
any very great difficulty when being trained. 

Those who have 
not enjoyed the 


novel experience of rid 
ing an ostrich may natu- 


taken, except that each bird’s hut is so arranged 
that the ostrich can go into it at any moment, 
should he wish to do so, while, for purposes of 
ventilation, the window of each “residence” is 
kept open day and night; the only furniture 
allowed the bird is a substantial layer of turf 
and a’ plentiful supply of straw. It would seem 
that it is more on account of his tendency to 
quarrel with his fellow-birds than through deli- 
cate health that the ostrich is not the easiest of 
creatures to keep. 


rally think that, owing 
to its rider being unable 


to use a rein of any sort, it would be a difficult 
matter to stop the bird when once it has got up 
a good rate of speed. This, however, is seldom 
the case, for, as a general rule, no matter how 
fast the ostrich is travelling, unless it takes 
fright at something it sees, when asked to pull 
up it will stop at once if a restraining hand is 
placed on its neck. 

There would, by the way, seem to be a 
popular impression that the ostrich is a bird 
which does not acclimatize well. This, how- 
ever, has not been Mr. Wingfield’s experience, 
and no special “coddling” precautions are 


A grand parade of the Hamas.—These “ woolly steeds ™ 


In his native country the llama is trained as 
a beast of burden, and in this capacity is very 
useful, for, hard and wiry by nature, he can 
carry as much as a hundred and sixty pounds. 
As a mount, too, he is quite easy to train. 
Indeed, both the llama and the oneiko take to 
the saddle as to the manner born, when once 
they have assured themselves that their teacher 
wishes them well. - 

Their most striking peculiarity as saddle 
animals, however, is a strong objection to 
having their heads in any way pulled about by 
their riders. So long as their mouths are left 
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alone they will amble along quite contentedly at 
a fair rate of speed, but if they are ridden by 
semeone with a heavy hand they showa tendency 
to st6p at once, whipping round in a manner 
distinctly disconcerting to those who do not 
quite realize what is going to happen. 

I received a practical demonstration of :his 
peculiarity on the llama’s part the first time I 
tried to ride one of Mr. Wingfield’s “woolly 
steeds” across the lawn lying at the back of his 
house. All went well for a few strides, when 
the thought crossed my mind that the llama was 
showing an inclination 
to travel too fast 
for an unaccustomed 


are equally food as saddle or pack-animale. 


rider like myself. Accordingly, I “took a pull,” 
as they say in the racing world—and, incident- 
ally, nearly took a toss at the same time, for the 
llama, the instant he felt a restraining hand on 
the reins, stopped dead and whipped round so 
suddenly that, but for a little good luck, we 
should have parted company. 

“Leave his head alone, sir,” shouted one of 
the attendants.’ I did so; and, once more 
satisfied that his rider was not showing any wish 
to unduly interfere with his rate of progression, 
the llama ambled off again in the most amiable 
manner, seeming to enjoy the exercise thoroughly. 


Another habit cf the llama, of which he will 
have to be cured before he is likely to become a 
general favourite for riding purposes, is throwing 
himself down on the ground if upset. And, 
unfortunately, to upset him is quite a simple 
matter, so that some considerable experience is 


- required before a rider can expect to have a 


particularly pleasant mount. Still, as Mr. 
Wingfield says, it is only by studying an 
animal’s peculiarities that one can train him 
properly. And of the truth of this remark there 
can be no manner of doubt, for, when ridden 

by their own 
attendants, each 
of whom under- 


stands his mount to perfection, the llamas 
at Ampthill comport themselves as soberly as a 
team of well-trained polo ponies, twisting and 
turning at their rider’s will with most faithful 
obedience. ‘Io make a restive horse yo quietly 
is very largely a matter of “hands”; the same 
qualification, only in an accentuated degree, is 
required to get the best work out of a llama as 
a hack. In harness, by the way, he is a most 
efficient performer, as has been often proved in 
South America, his native land. 

Among other inmates of what is assuredly the 
most curious stable in England is Bella, a 
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Two valuable camels. 
From a Photo, by Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 


Ostriches make decidsdly 
ovel mounts. 
a Photo, by 
Lid. 


The Bactrian camel—A magnificent specimen. 
From Photos. by Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 


Isaac goes for a morning 
stroll. 


From a Photo. by Halftones, Lid. 


Indian sacred cattle. 
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valuable camel from Palestine, and a pair of 
Andalusian donkeys, which bear the reputation 
of being two of the finest specimens in the 
world. These animals, however, are so com- 
monly trained to the saddle that it is unnecessary 
to refer to them in this article. 

During my visit on behalf of THE WibDE 
Wor_p MacazineE, however, after being intro- 
duced in turn to the zebras, the llamas, the 
ostriches, Isaac, the intelligent boar, Bella, the 
camel, and various other animals, I was allowed 
to mount a zebu, one of the sacred cattle of 
India. This sedate animal is steered by a ring 
through his nostrils, and though a rather bulky 
physique necessarily prevents him from attaining 
any great speed, yet, when handled by an expert 
rider accustomed to his whims and peculiarities, 
he will cover the ground at quite a fair pace— 
seeming, indeed, to regard his mission as a hack 
as quite an ordinary happening, so long as 
excessive pressure is not demanded of him. 

Shortly hefore bidding farewell to these 
curious substitutes for the horse—with one or 
two exceptions, all Mr. Wingfield’s live stock 
have been broken to the saddle—a final parade 
was called on the lawn in front of the house, 
and as I gazed at the motley array of animals I 
could not help thinking of the many weeks and 
‘months of careful training that their owner 
must have bestowed upon them before being 
able to induce them to comport themselves in 
a proper manner as substitutes for the saddle 
horse. 

Mr. Wingfield, however, whose knowledge of 
the habits and peculiarities of each inmate of 

- his stable is most profound, modestly declares 
that it is actually far from difficult to train an 
animal to the saddle. 

“Tam firmly convinced,” he remarked to me 
when I commented on the difficulties he must 
have met in training his stud, “that almost 
every animal physically strong enough can be 
accustomed to being ridden. The real secrets 
of success in this respect lie in first of all 
instilling the animal with confidence ; secondly, 
in never asking him to work when in the 
slightest degree suffering from ill-health; and 
thirdly, in showing the greatest patience and 
firmness at all times. 

“No animal, however, can be thoroughly 
mastered without the exercise of the greatest 
firmness, Once permit an ostrich, a llama, a 


Vow. xxv. 68, 


zebra, or any animal you will, to think that he is 
getting the upper hand, and your weeks of work 
are as naught. Some people, I know, are 
under the impression that animals cannot be 
trained without a certain amount of cruelty 
being introduced into the process. This point 
of view, I can assure you, is quite a fallacy, for 
many animals have such stubborn natures that 
cruelty only serves to ‘set their backs up,’ so to 
speak, while at the same time it would seem to 
lessen their inte!ligence. 

“Take, for the sake of example, the training 
of such an apparently unpromising mount as a 
well-grown pig. From time immemorial it has 
been the fashion to condemn the pig as being 
practically devoid of all sense. This is an 
injustice to the animal. A pig has quite his 
fair share of common sense. All he wants to 
grasp is what he is expected to do, and at the 
same time to be thoroughly convinced that no 
harm will befall him if he does it. Neither will 
he be maltreated while learning what is asked 
of him. The only drawback in the teaching of 
this animal is that he almost invariably does his 
work to the accompaniment of a protracted 
series of most unmusical grunts. 

“The ostrich soon learns what is expected of 
him, though, of course, as a mount he is not 
too comfortable, owing to his gait being of 
rather a jerky order. I have mentioned the 
ostrich and the pig in particular, as both have 
earned for themselves the reputation of being 
particularly unintelligent. I may perhaps, in- 
directly, be doing their species a good turn in 
removing a largely unjustified slur on their 
mental capabilities. 

“ My reason for training my animals to the 
saddle? Well, I do not think that, as a matter 
of fact, I have any reason other than an intense 
interest in animal life and the knowledge of the 
pleasurable results to be obtained from animal 
training as a hobby. Many people, I have no 
doubt, will regard the task of training such 
unorthodox animals as are to be found in my 
string as so much waste of time. But why 
should this be so? It is only because the uses 
of horses and mules for saddle purposes have 
been so commonly proved that the training of 
other animals in the same way can be regarded 
as a curiosity. And, after all, in any walk of 
life no additional progress can ever be made 
without indulging in experiments.” 


OU could have 
i] seen him there 
| a few years ago 
@ —a tall, lanky 
fellow, having 
the trident of Shiva 
marked with vermilion 
upon his forehead ; naked, save for a scanty loin- 
cloth, and dusted all over with ashes. . In a 
night he had become the sole devotee of a 
wayside tomb, not far 
from the gate, telling 
the curious that here 
lay buried an ancient 
and very worthy saint, 
whose grave, long 
neglected, would be 
henceforth the one 
object of his loving 
care. 

None asked how 
these things might be ; all accepted the many out- 
ward marks cf the fakir’s holiness as sufficient 
evidence of the truth of his statements. Besides, 
did he not serve cooled water to thirsty passers- 
by, neither asking remuneration nor omitting to 
bless, equally with those who left behind them 
a coin to show their gratitude, those who could 
spare a mere word of thanks? 

The fakir throve, and was able in time to 
build himself a one-roomed house under a 
fortuitous banyan close to the shrine, and to 
enclose it wit a low mud wall. Contentedly he 
passed his days, until the arrival of “ Shaitan.” 
“ Shaitan” was a langur (species of ape), black and 
furry, with white chops and a long, sinewy tail, 
which he utilized to swing himself into the 
concealment of the topmost b-anches of the 
fig tree, whence he surveyed the world for means 
of subsistence--not forgetting to interest himself 
in the doings of the fakir below him. 


BY THOMAS H. TRIPP, OF 
RANGOON, BURMA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY 
ROUNTREE. 


A quaint little bit of natural history. The story 
was told to Mr. Tripp by Mr. J. M. Hickie, 
formerly of Lahore, and now manager of an im- 
portant trading firm at Thabeitkyin, P.O., Upper 
Burma. Mr. Hickie vouches absolutely for the 
authenticity of the narrative. He was himself an 
eye-witness of the culminating incident of the 
story, and was told the rest by the fakir concerned. 


One afternoon the langur observed that the 
fakir, having cooked some rice for the evening 
meal, had left it to cool in the pot upon the 
wall of the tiny courtyard. ‘‘Shaitan”—to give 
the ape the name he soon earned—watched the 
fakir’s return to the shrine, and then descended 
without haste to the lower branches of his fig 
tree, where he sat, with an occasional glance at 
the pot upon the wall below him, munching 
unripe figs, and pondering, no doubt, upon the 
possibilities of the situation. 

The muslin-covered pot sent up a faint reek 
of something eatable; but it might be only a 
lure—and the langur was not sure that it 
wasn’t—and there lay, about a mile away, a 
nice fruit-garden which he intended to visit at 
the proper time. So he waited, as the traffic 
along the neighbouring road grew less with 
the soft approach of evening, until the fakir 
returned, when he noiselessly descended still 
lower, the better to observe the man’s 
movements. 

The fakir bathed and added to his attire 
before cooking a curry to go with the rice 
already prepared. As low as he dared dropped 
Shaitan, agog with curiosity, and so learned 
that the pot was no mere bait, but held indeed 
the food of his cousin ape, which he might in 
the future make his own. 

A last bright, rosy glow rippled over rampart 
and bastion, and merged into a momentary 
hushed twilight. As night fell the fakir trimmed 
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and lighted the small brass lamps about the 
tomb, returning to fetch his jingling staff and 
begging-bowl, and then set out for the bazaars 
of the city, where many were credulous and 
charitable, fearing to scorn the need of a holy 
man. After a prudent wait Shaitan dropped 
to earth and foraged about the hut. But 
all he found for his pains were stray grains 
of rice; whereat he loped away disap- 
pointedly towards the aforesaid fruit-garden. 

The next day saw Shaitan in the fig tree, 
unsuspected. As usual, the fakir left his 
rice to cool upon the wall of his court- 
yard what time he dispensed blessings and 
cold water to travellers passing by the 
tomb. No sooner had he gone than Shaitan 
swung himself to the 
ground and sprang nimbly 
on to the courtyard wall. 
He sniffed pleasurably at 
the pot; the tiny wisps of 
steam which escaped 
through the muslin cover 
tickled his palate. L.ook- 
ing ever this way and that, 
he fumbled with the string 
which held the edges of the 
muslin under the lips of 
the pot. 

The knot that tied the 
ends of the string was 
simple, and soon opened 
under the langur’s restless 
fingers. He removed it, 
carefully lifted up a corner 
of the rag, and looked into 
the pot. Lo! there was 
food beyond doubt. With 
a suppressed croon of 
delight the ape quickly 
removed the muslin, drop- 
ping it on to the wall, and 
dug an eager paw into the 
pot. Grimacing as the 
hot rice slightly burnt his 
fingers, he stuffed his 
pouches and ate. 

A lusty langur was 
Shaitan, requiring large 
rations; so he swept the pot clean in an 
incredibly short time. At length, with 
a grunt, he put it down, and was preparing 
to jump off the wall, when the muslin rag 
stayed him with a sense of something left 
undone. Meditatively he scratched his 
chops, then neatly spread the muslin over 
the pot-mouth again, and laid the string 
on the top of it. Content, he proceeded 
leisurely to regain his fig tree 


Who shall attempt to describe the fakir’s con- 
sternation when, on his return, he discovered 
that all his rice had been eaten? An oath— 
alas, for his sanctity !—burst from his lips. 

“The thieving dog of a badmash ; may his 

grandmother be accursed!” he 
grumbled. “I wonder who it was? 
Would that I could catch him!” 
He looked about, hoping to espy 
the culprit, before discontentedly 
setting to work to make a cake 
or two. 


“ He stuffed his pouches and ate.” 
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Upon reflection, this being the first occasion 
upon which aught belonging to him had been 
stolen, the fakir decided that the theft of the 
rice had been purely accidental; some stray 
traveller, perhaps, had been tempted from 
rectitude through hunger. So he left the rice- 
pot in its usual position the following afternoon. 
For his trustfulness, however, he went hungry, 
finding again that the rice had been eaten. At 
this second outrage the holy man’s wrath knew 
no bounds, and with many oaths he swore to 
catch the miscreant and to give him a rough 
lesson in honesty. The next day, therefore, 
he left the rice-pot upon the wall and went as 
usual to the shrine, but had scarcely arrived 
there than he returned stealthily to a place 
overlooking the house, whence he watched. 

In his turn trustful, Shaitan feasted greedily, 
and that very night Ram Rao, the fakir, bought 
some strychnia, 

As had now become a pleasant custom, 
Shaitan descended the following day to feast 
at the fakir’s expense. Expertly uncovering the 
pot, he began to feed, but at the first mouthful 
he spat vigorously and looked disconcerted. 
A second lot proved equally nauseous to his 
delicate palate. Drawing back, he gravely 
scratched his chops, contemplated the pot for 
a moment, and then coolly lifted it up and 
smashed it to pieces against the wall! He next 
scanned the neighbourhood and espied the 
fakir, at whom he bared his teeth in a quaint 
grin of triumph before dropping to earth, with 
tail aloft, to march leisurely away. 

For some days thereafter the fakir suffered no 
inconvenience, and he rejoiced at having rid 
himself of the ape at the trifling cost of a 
clay pot. Imagine his disgust, then, one’ evening 
to learn that Shaitan had returned to worry him. 
‘The langur seemed to bear malice, too, for he 
had not only eaten the rice but smashed the pot 
in addition. 

The next afternoon the fakir resorted to the 
expedient of locking up the rice-pot inside his 
house. ‘The ape deliberately tore a way through 
the thatch of the roof, descended, and, having 
fed, smashed along with the pot whatever he 
found destructible within the house. Nor was 
a second attempt to poison him with strychnia 
more successful than the first. In his perplexity 
the fakir chanced to remember the horror of 
snakes entertained by monkeys generally. 

A ingly,” he said, “I planned with a 
certain snake-charmer of my acquaintance either 

_ to kill Mr. Shaitan or give him such a fright as 
might scare him from my neighbourhood for all 
time. To bring about his destruction, I directed 
the charmer to procure me a poisonous snake 
with fangs intact. (In the interval I left a 
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portion of rice on the wall purposely for the 
langur, in order that he might refrain from 
damaging my house. 

“Within a couple of days the charmer brought 
me’a fine specimen of a cobra, which he put into 
a pot similar to those I used for cooking rice, 
covering it with a piece of muslin. We tied the 
cloth rather tightly under the lip of the pot in 
order that the ape’s efforts to remove it should 
have the effect of disturbing the hidden cobra, 
and make it ready to strike on sight. Then, 
at the usual time, I placed the pot on the wall, 
and pretended to go to the shrine, returning 
secretly to watch for developments.” 

The fakir arrived as Shaitan was investigating 
the covered pot. 

It may be that the ape smelt a curious 
odour through the muslin, for, after sniffing at it, 
he put down the pot, drew back a pace, and, 
squatting on his haunches, earnestly contem- 
plated it. Presently he took it up and shook 
it vigorously, then held it to his ear. With his 
head on one side, he quizzed it from various 
angles, and at length, with a grunt of dissatisfac- 
tion, he placed it on the wall again. 

As he turned away from the pot a sense of 
defeat filled the fakir, but the langur’s curiosity 
impelled him to continue his investigation of 
this mysterious pot. After patient considera- 
tion he began to pluck cautiously at the binding 
string, concentrating his gaze upon the muslin 
cover, his whole attitude eloquent of nervous 
expectation. The string came undone at last. 
But even as he stretched his paw to remove the 
muslin, Shaitan changed his mind. Instead he 
seized the pot around the lower end and, with 
a quick energy, inverted it over the side of the 
wall, Qut dropped the cobra and lay limp for 
a moment. 

The pot fell from Shaitan’s nerveless grasp. 
Clutching the edge of the wall he crouched, 
staring at his mortal foe, every hair of his body 
standing on end. 

The cobra began to move forward from the 
wall. With a sharp, weird scream Shaitan 
dropped behind it. Quick as lightning he 
gripped it by the neck. 

Swelling its hood, the cobra hissed and strove 
to lash itself free. In vain; Shaitan held on 
grimly and began to rub its snout in the ground. 
Slowly at first, for the cobra writhed fiercely ; 
then to and fro flashed the hairy black arm, 
with horrible injury to the reptile’s snout. 

Its writhings grew feebler. Now the cobra 
lay limp, shamming death. Unconsciously the 
langur relaxed his grip of its neck. On the 
instant the cobra slipped free—turned—struck. 
Back jumped the ape, to be brought up hard by 
the wall; forward darted the cobra in pursuit. 
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With a supreme effort Shaitan threw himself up 
and out of reach. Turning in the air, he landed 
behind the snake. Ere it could recover he had 
it held as before. 

Now there was no hope left for the cobra. 
He was rubbed mercilessly into the dust. 
Moreover, Shaitan dragged him to the nearest 
loose stone, which he picked up with his dis- 
engaged paw and used to batter the venomous 
head into a lifeless pulp. 


The pot—by chance unbroken~attracting his 
eye, he dragged the snake to it and popped him 
inside ; then, with a bound, he got upon the 
wall. Cunningly he arranged the muslin over 
the pot, looked about him ag if seeking the 
applause of possible lodkers-on, and then, 


“To and fro flatbed the hairy black erm, with horrible injury to the reptile’s snout.” 


Only when there could te no doubt of its 
being dead did Shaitan end his vindictive 
hammering, to hold the snake before him at 
arm’s length and, with an expression of satis- 
faction, to survey it, chattering gleefully the 
while. 

And new the langur did an uncanny thing. 


dropping to earth, he stalked majestically away, 
with tail aloft, into the open country. 

But the cure worked. Whether the shock to 
his nervous system upset him, or whether he * 
thought things were getting. a little too hot for 
him, it is impossible to say, but the fact remains 
that Mr. Shaitan troubled the fakir no more. 


MY ADVENTURES 
IN’ UNKNOWN 
ARABIA. | 


BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS, 
F.R.G.S. 
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The edge of the terrible “ Nafud"—forty-five thousand square miles of red sand. 


we 


(Photograph. 


Last year the author, a young English traveller, disguised as an Arab and living among the wild 

Bedouins as one of themselves, made an adventurous journey through the unexplored regions of Central 

Arabia, being the first European to penetrate to the border of the Nafud, or “ Desert of the Great 

Waste.” In these articles he gives some interesting details of the journey, the country, and the 
people, illustrated by his own photographs. 


AVING travelled in the desert regions 

for many months I thought that I 
knew what the desert looked like, 
-and that I had seen it in all its 
moods. White limestone steppe 
was succeeded by black basalt desert, and this 
again by plains of red sandstone. One would 
have thought that there could not be another 
variety of desert in a region so devoid of natural 
features, but Nature plays curious tricks, and in 
the heart of Arabia she has constructed a desert 
world of an entirely new type. Imagine an 
immense area of red sand-hills, heaped into 
sandy waves by the wind, forming a billowy 
mass in the heart of the true desert ; imagine 
forty-five thousand square miles of pure red 
sand, and you have some idea of the terrible 
tegion which the Arabs call “ Nafud.” 


In Arabia there are two great areas of sand- 
dunes, one in the south called the “ Roba el 
Khali” and this one in the north called 
“Nafud.” The southern desert is entirely 
unknown to Europeans, whilst the northern has 
been crossed at one point by a few travellers. 
The picture first reproduced shows the edge of 
this great sandy waste, which is, I think, the 
most impressive natural phenomenon I have ever 
seen. As I approached its western edge it 
seemed as if a long wall of red sand barred 
further passage. It began quite suddenly, with- 
out any warning of its proximity. In a few 
paces we passed from the hard desert on to the 
soft sand-hills, and the camels stood with their 
feet in the first waves of this great sand-desert 
of Arabia. Here was a “desert world of 
new and dreadful aspect,” indeed. It was 
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undoubtedly “new” to Western eyes, and there- 
fore of extreme interest, and it was certainly ‘of 
dreadful aspect,” for the glare of its sands 
closed one’s eyes and seemed to overpower one. 
What struck me most was the colour of the 
sand-hills in the morning light—every shade of 
yellow and red—but in. the midday heat the 
colour seemed to change to a glaring white. 

In this region the prevailing wind is from the 
south-west, and therefore all the dunes are 
shaped in the manner seen in the next photo- 
graph—gradually sloped towards the west, steep- 
sided towards the 
east. The sand, 
on the whole, 
was hard ; never 


theless, travelling was toilsome in the extreme. 
‘Traversing this immense ocean of sand waves, we 
clambered to the crests of giant sand-dunes, only 
to find the leeward side of the dune too steep to 
descend, and accordingly we had to tramp 
along the crest of the hill in order to find a 
more easy descent. Then we were hidden in 
the great folds between the dunes, hemmed in 
by hot sandy walls and almost suffocated by 
the heat. In many ways this stretch of desert 
was similar to the sea. Its sand-dunes had all 
the appearance of billows ; indeed, the similitude 
was most startling in some cases. Even in the 
picture next reproduced the sand-hill has 
the exact appearance of a breaker, and the wind 
ruffled the surface of the sand just as it does the 
surface of water. 

It was altogether an‘ uncomfortable region to 
travel in. The intense light and heat from 


above were reflected from below, and sand- 
storms added to our manifold discomforts. But 
the camels merely shut their great flabty nostrils, 
closed their eyes, and appeared quite uncon- 
scious of anything unusual. 

In all its wide extent the “Nafud” has not a 
single well. For this reason it is not frequented 
much by the Bedouins; indeed, were it, not for 
the wonderful pasturage that grows in certain 
localities in the spring months they would never 
venture into such a dreary and desolate region. 
But good grazing is a tempting bait that no 


Typical 
in the 
From a 


Bedouin can resist, and in the spring they make 
excursions with their camel herds into the 
“Nafud” and exist for a long time without any 
drinking-water, using only the milk of their 
herds as a beverage. The “Nafud” is con- 
sidered a very dangerous place on account of 
the ease with which robber bands can track 
their victims in the sand. During the whole of 
my journey I was in constant fear of being swept 
up by a passing marauding party. 

Whenever we approached a well we stalked it 
with the utmost caution, and spied out the 
country ahead of us, as shown on the next 
page. There my two Bedouins have drawn 
up their camels on the brow of a swell in the 
desert, and are searching the surrounding 
country. On this particular occasion they saw 
some camel-riders on the horizon; and going 
on the Arab maxim that “in the desert one 
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The desert bears an extraordinary resemblance to the sea—The 
dunes look like breakers, and the wind ripples the sand in the 
from a| same way as it does water. [/Avtograph. 


meets no friends,” we crept into a hollow to 
await events. We watched these camel-men 
from a distance, and saw that they were joined 
by others, until there was a band of quite a 
hundred and fifty men ranging over the country. 
We were now certain that it was a strong band 
of robbers, but if they did not discover us for 


two hours it would be dark, and we should be 
able to escape. ¢ 

As it was, however, they found our tracks and 
came galloping down on us. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight, as the half-naked warriors, armed 
to the teeth, carrying rifles and long bamboo 
spears, surmounted by tufts of ostrich feathers, 
came whirling across the desert and surrounded 
us. It being one hundred and fifty against five 
we naturally gave in, and they took us off to see 
their chief, who was encamped at a well near 
by. The horses and camels—for the robbers 


The Author's servants reconnoitring. 
From a Photograph. 
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were mounted on both—were picketed in groups, 
and the warriors were in small parties of ten or 
fifteen. They had no tents with them on this 
occasion. The above photo. shows the scene at 
the well. With these men I spent an uncomfort- 
able night, for I did not know whether they 
were going to rob me of all my belongings, hold 
me a prisoner, or even kill me. They forced 
my servants to tell them the whereabouts of their 
tribe, so that they might start off the next day 
to follow and rob them. 


2 is 
pip BEI oe 


The robber band that captured the Author. 


Aa old blockhouse on the pilgrim route to Mecca. = | 


cS 


(Photograph. 


To show the mobility of these desert rangers, 
I may say that this band had been out for ten 
days and had hunted over two or three hundred 
miles of country. They had taken camels from 
one tribe, but had in turn lost them again, 
having met with a stronger party than them- 
selves. Most of them were men in the prime 
of life, and all were well mounted, except a few 
who were on foot. I noticed some quite young 
boys among them. Although the whole band 
were eager to rob me, the chief had control over 


(Photograph. 
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them and forbade them ; he and I had mutual 
friends, and they eventually let me go. 

Well pleased with my lucky escape, I made 
tracks for a more friendly country, and eventu- 
ally arrived at the first sign of civilization—the 
Mecca Railway. The Mecca Railway, as a 
matter of fact, does not yet reach the city of 
that name, but has only been carried as far as 
Medina. It follows, almost exactly, the old 
pilgrim route. 

The previous photograph shows one of the old 
blockhouses that were built, long ago, et inter- 
vals along the route for the protection of the 
pilgrims. This one reproduced was called 
“Dubba,” and in it I found a safe retreat after 
my -adventurous journey. Outside are to be 
seen my five camels. They were now in a very 
different condition to what they were at the 
outset. Their humps had disappeared, and the 
hard riding had given them many sores. 

I rested my camels here for a long time, for 


is of such curious design, or has had a more 
telling effect upon history. The frontier of 
Palestine is a deep trench, sunk a thousand 
feet below the level of the sea and three 
thousand feet below the surrounding country, 
being hemmed in on each side by high, rocky 
walls. But for this the wild tribes of Arabia 
would have long ago overrun the rich hill- 
country of Palestine and Syria. The Arabians, 
however, have always kept to the east side of 
its declivities, and this depression has formed 
a most stable barrier for the inhabitants of 
Palestine. 

As I reached the lip of the plateau of Moab 
T left behind me the Nomad’s Land and dropped 
down into the hot, steamy valley, where men 
cultivate the soil and live more or less peaceful, 
uneventful lives. é 

It was strange to note the different stages of 
the crops as we dropped down from three 
thousand feet above sea-level to a thousand feet 
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there was plenty of good pasture, and when 
they were refreshed I continued my journey 
across the desert. After crossing the Mecca 
Railway we came upon a land of richer pasturage 
and of a more broken nature. Here, as if to 
divide “the desert from the sown,” Nature has 
sunk a great trench—the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea depression. 

Probably no natural phenomenon in the world 


A scene in the Jordan Valley. 


[Photegraph. 


below. At the summit the fields of corn stood 
green and young around us, but as we looked 
aown they grew riper and yellower until, away 
down at the bottom of the valley, we could see 
the harvesters at work. 

This was a paradise to us after the weary 
months in the desert. Here were streams of 
running water, lush green pastures, habitations 
of men, and no fear of enemies. The camels 
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could scarcely be driven along, so eager were 
they to eat of the bushes that grew luxuriantly 
by the wayside. In the Jordan Valley the vege- 
tation is almost tropical. 

In two places the river is spanned by bridges, 
one of which is represented in the previous 
photograph. This bridge is situated but a short 
distance below the Sea of Tiberias. The Jordan 
River here is a swiftly flowing and beautifully 
clear stream, broken by small rapids, and very 
full of fish. Beyond are seen the hills of 


The Author's camels crossing a river on the way to Damascus. 
From a Photograph. 


Palestine, and in the foreground flocks of goats 
quietly graze, herded by a shepherd boy. Here 
all was at peace, and the earth seemed 
mellowed. 

It has been said that camels have a great 
antipathy for water, and cannot be. induced 
under any circumstances to cross a river. The 
last photograph, however, shows that this is not 
correct. The camels are crossing the river of 
their own accord, and are even splashing up the 
water to cool their dusty bodies. The stream 
depicted is one of many that flow from Mount 
Hermon into the Damascus plain. Hermon 
itself can be seen in the background. It was 
with great relicf that we reached this pleasant 
country, full of water and pasture. Talking 
about camels and water, whilst crossing another 
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of the streams one of my camels actually sat 
down in mid-stream in order to enjoy the cool 
water, and, not content with this, rolled over on 
its side and threw its luckless rider into the 
river. This shows that camels, after several 
months of desert travel, are quite capable of 
enjoying a bath. 

There is a very well-defined line of demar- 
cation between the desert and the cultivated 
lands, between barren Arabia and the good 
lands of Syria and Palestine. From the top of 
Mount Hermon one can overlook on one hand 
the mountains of Syria and the well-populated 

hill-country of Palestine, and on the 
other the edge of the true desert. 
The Bedouin tribes 


range right up to 
the threshold of these countries 
and to within a day’s ride of 
the ancient city of Damascus itself. 

Damascus is the paradise of the Bedouin. 
Great numbers are always to be seen in the 
bazaars, but they do not stay long; they feel 
cramped in the narrow, dark streets, and soon 
go back again to their far-flung deserts and their 
never-ending wars. /Damascus is a great centre 
for the buying and selling of camels, and it was 
in order to dispose of mine that I made my way 
to this town. 

Even at the conclusion of my long journey 
the deserts held the same charm for me as when 
I first set out. Arabia is uninviting to the 
traveller; she offers him nothing but danger 
and hardship, and travel in the desert peninsula 
is anything but a picnic. Yet she casts a 
nameless spell over one, and continually calls 
one back again. For that reason my wish is 
like the Arab’s—‘ Whatever the dangers, what- 
ever the hardships, let me, O Allah, return 
thither again.” 


Tue ENp. 


THE DEMON WITCH-DOCTOR. 


BY ALEX. C. J. MILNE. . 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


A veteran African trader's exciting account of the reign of terror created by a witch-doctor who had 
apparently sworn a vendetta against all and sundry. His mysterious appearances and disappearances 
at points many miles apart, his crimes, and his seeming invulnerability to bullets, all conspired to render 
the natives paralyzed with fear, and, but for the energetic steps taken by the author and his companion, 


the miscreant might have continued his sanguinary career for a long time. 


Mr. Milne describes his 


long man-hunt and the awful end which finally overtook this fiend in human form. 


ga) N the year 1901 I was engaged in 
@ rubber and ivory trading on and 
about Lake Mweru. One Sunday 
forenoon, together with our agent, 
I was busy writing letters home— 
our usual Sunday occupation. Suddenly our 
epistolary labours were interrupted by cries as 
of someone in deep distress. Going to the door 
of the office, I found a native woman standing 
there sobbing bitterly. I inquired the cause of 
her trouble, whereupon she replied that her hus- 
band—one M‘Kona—had, for some slight mis- 
take on her part, sjamboked her 
so cruelly as nearly to strip all 
the flesh off her back. What 
cut her more deeply than the 
whip, he had taken her only 
child from her and given it to 
his head wife. In proof of 
her statements she took off 
the shoulder-cloth worn by 
native women, showing the 
bleeding flesh underneath. 
Rough as we doubtless 
were, we felt that such 
callous conduct must be 
put down with a stern hand, 
and, calling some of our boys, 
I sent one of them in search 
of the brutal M‘Kona. I ought 
to explain here that our small 
station was situated close to 
the native village, on the brow 
of a cliff sloping slightly down 
towards the lake. ‘The station 
was only separated from the 
village by a palisade of tree- 
trunks having two gates—one 
facing the lake, the other lead- 
ing directly into the village at 
the back. A few minutes elapsed 
before the arrival of the delin- 
quent, who came swagyering 
down to the office, as though 
rather proud of himself. 


I pointed out to him that it was neither our 
custom to illtreat women nor to allow others to 
do so, to which he insolently replied that his 
wife was his own property and that he should 
do what he liked with her. My answer was to 
send a boy for my sjambok, telling M‘Kona that 
I should give him what he gave his wife and see 
how he liked it. Directly the word “ chicote” 
(sjambok) was mentioned, M‘Kona turned and 
fled like a deer to the back gate, with two of 
our boys, Benjamin and Kamwali, in hot pursuit. 
We two white men turned into the office, never 
doubting but that the 
offender would be caught 
and brought back in a 
few minutes. The fugitive 
native, however, stumbled 
just as he reached the exit, 
and in an instant his two 
pursuers sprang on the top 
of him. As they lay 
struggling a woman ran out 
from the group of natives stand- 
ing near, and, bending down, 
put the haft of a knife into 
M‘Kona’s hand. Grasping the 
weapon, and raising his arm 
with a heavy backward swing, 
he plunged the keen blade up 
to the hilt in Kamwali’s side. 
With a groan the wounded man 
rolled over on his back, and 
his assailant promptly sprang 
to his feet, wresting himself 
clear of Benjamin. That plucky 
native, although unarmed, made 
a dash at the miscreant, and 
succeeded in seizing him by 
the throat. The sun glinted on 
the fatal knife as it rose once 
more and fell on his second 
victim, who, with a gurgling 
sound, sank to the earth bathed 


Mr. Alex. C. J. Milne, who relates the story in his ow’ 
of the “Demon Witch-Doctor.”* in his own blood. 


From a Photograph. 


Having killed or disabled 


THE DEMON 


both his pursuers, M‘Kona dashed out through 
the gate and into the dense bush which nearly 
encircled the village. 

The screams of the excited natives quickly 
brought us outside again, and while I attended 
to the injured men the agent called out a 
number of the villagers and, arming them with 
Snider rifles, sent them in pursuit of M‘Kona, 
with orders to bring him in dead or alive. 

We also secured M‘Kona’s chief wife—the 
woman who had given 
him the knife—intend 
ing to send her to the 
Civil Commissioner, to 
stand her trial for incit- 
ing to murder. 

My steamer 
crew, acting 
under instruc- 
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Entering our temporary hospital we tound 
Kamwali lying unconscious, with the bandages 
torn off and a stream of blood spurting from his 
side. It seemed that after we left the place 
the flow of blood ceased, and the assistant, 
thinking it unnatural to interfere against fate, 
had taken all my bandages off and succeeded in 
making the blood come again. 

Kamwali, of course, fainted, and the women, 
thinking he was dead, raised the death-wail. 


“He plunged the keen blade up to the hilt in Kamwali’s side.” 


tions, hastily got up steam. While they were thus 
engaged I had Kamwali carried into one of the 
buildings and laid on a mat, where he was left 
in charge of the assistant capifac. The agent 
and I then commenced a hurried lunch, but 
before we had finished the awful sound of the 
native death-wail arose. 

Running out we saw a crowd of women 
standing outside the door of the building in 
which Kamwali was lying, beating their breasts 
and tearing their hair, at the same time giving 
vent to the weird sounds we had heard. We 
went down and ordered them off the premises, 
for the noise was unendurable. 


For the space of a few seconds the agent and 
I played football with that fool of an assistant : 
then he disappeared outside the gate like a 
streak of brown lightning. For all I know, he 
may be still running. A bucket of water over 
Kamwali’s face brought him round, and we 
hurriedly bound him up again. By this time 
the steamer was ready, and we had the wounded 
men carried on board. 

We intended to take them across the lake to 
a mission station in the Congo Free State, where 
they would receive proper medical treatment. 
The distance across was only about forty miles, 
and we soon had them there, although by going 
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direct we were breaking one of the Congo Free 
State laws, which was to the effect that everyone 
wishing to land on Congo territory had first to 
call at the Customs fort at M'Pwetu. 

Kamwali dicd eventually, but 
recovered. 

On our return to our station we found that 
the party of men sent out to secure M‘Kona 
had been unsuccessful in their search. We also 
discovered that the murderer was a_witch- 
doctor, who had only lately settled in the 
district. ‘Ihis fact accounted for the return of 
our men without him, for, being very super- 
stitious, they were no doubt frightened to arrest 
him, in case M‘Kona should throw evil spells 
over them. 

The following day we sent off his chief wife, 
accompanied by her two children, to the Civil 
Commissioner at Kalunguisi, with two armed 
natives as an escort. ‘I'hey started in the after- 
noon, and went along the road which runs 
nearly all the way within a few nundred yards 
of the lake shore. 

After covering about ten or twelve miles they 
resolved, as the sun was setting, to put up for 
the night at a village just ahead. 

This was accordingly done, and in a short 
time they were all seated in one of the wattle- 
and-daub huts enjoying their evening meal of 
porridge made from pounded chimanga, or 
Indian corn. The meal finished, the woman 
wished to go down to the lake shore to wash, as 
the custom is after each meal. One of the 
men, therefore, picked up his rifle and accom- 
panied her, to see that she did not escape. 
There was only a short distance to go, along a 
narrow track through thick bush, and they had 
nearly traversed the whole way when, without 
the slightest warning, the missing M‘Kona sprang 
out of the bush straight at the man’s throat. 
‘Taken unawares and not having half the 
strength of the enraged witch-doctor, the 
luckless guard was practically helpless, though 
he clung to his rifle with both hands, while 
M‘Kona kept slashing at him savagely with 
his knife. Fortunately for the soldier, however, 
they were in too close an embrace for M‘Kona 
to be able to give a fatal stab. At last 
the man, finding he could not wrest his rifle 
free, pulled the trigger. ‘I'he bullet sped harm- 
lessly away over the tops of the trees, but the 
report gave the alarm to the villagers, who came 
crowding down the path, headed by the second 
man of the escort. 

On catching sight of M‘Kona—who had 
released his victim directly the warning shot was 
fired—the wounded man’s comrade threw up 
his rifle and fired, but with no apparent effect, 
for M‘Kona, with a defiant shout, dashed back 


Benjamin 


into the bush, hotly pursued by scores of the 
villagers. For over an hour they scoured the 
surrounding district, but entirely without result ; 
the carth seemed to have opened and swallowed 
him up. 

On their return to the village our boys, 
who had secured the woman again and fastened 
her up in a hut, explained to the villagers that 
M‘Kona was a witch-doctor. That, to their 
minds, was ample reason for his mysterious 
appearance and equally mysterious disappear- 
ance. Marvellous were the tales told that night 
of his powers—how he could render himself 
invisible, and might even then be watching 
them and plotting their destruction. The vil- 
lagers looked fearfully over their shoulders into 
the darkness beyond, striving to edge closer to 
the fire. Another tale told was that no bullet 
could harm him, but would simply fall to the 
ground, In the light of subsequent events there 
really seemed to be some grounds for this belief. 

It was long before the party fell asleep, and 
many pipes were smoked before our men came 
to their final decision to continue the journey by 
water instead of by road, as they had intended. 

Next morning they were early astir, and 
borrowing a canoe from one of the villagers 
were soon on their way.' 

The coast along that part of the lake is full 
of small bays, and about midday, while they 
were crossing one of these, the huge head of a 


hippopotamus rose suddenly out of the water in - 


front. Its small eyes twinkled with fury, and 
although the men paddled for their lives towards 
the shore it was all in vain, for the huge beast, 
enraged at its domain being invaded, charged 
down on them, sending the canoe and _ its 
occupants flying into the air. 

When the three adults struck the water again 
they simultaneously dived and swam for their 
lives to the shore, leaving the hippo to vent its 
rage on the canoe, which it soon smashed to 
fragments. Fortunately for them, the majority 
of the lake-shore dwellers are expert swimmers, 
and the three reached the shore safely. The 
two children, of course, were left to their fate 
and were drowned, while the rifles and the 
remainder of the baggage also went to the bottom. 

With the natural stoicism of the native, they 
did not stop to mourn the death of the children 
and the loss of their belongings, but held on 
along the beach towards Kalunguisi, reaching 
their destination late in the afternoon, when 
the soldiers duly handed their prisoner over to 
the Civil Commissioner. 

During this time (as we found out afterwards) 
a man might have been seen lurking amongst 
the bushes fringing the sides of the road 
between the village where the fracas took place 
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“The huge beast charged down on them, sending the canoe and its occupants flying into the 
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and Kalunguisi. From time to time he peered 
up the track; then, seeing no one, he would 
draw back, his face contorted with an expression 
of baffled rage. 

His fingers worked convulsively round the 
hilt of a knife stuck in his loin-cloth, and his 
attitude resembled that of a beast of prey lying 
in wait for its victim. It was M‘Kona, the 
witch-doctor. Undaunted by the ill-success of 
his attempted rescue of the night before, he was 
resolved to rescue his wife and kill the two men 
who were guarding her. 

The thought of the odds he had to meet— 
two to one—did not in the least deter him from 
renewing the attempt. Was he not M‘Kona, 
the wonderful wizard, whose name alone was 
sufficient to overawe a whole village ? 

Still they came not, and already the sun was 
overhead. Could they be remaining in the 
village? At last his mind was made up, and 
M‘kona stepped boldly into the road and made 
his way back to the village. 

Many natives saw him when he entered, but 
such was the awe and terror inspired by the tales 
of the previous night that no one ventured to 
stop him. On making inquiry, the witch-doctor 
found out the reason of the party’s non-appear- 
ance, and his rage may be more easily imagined 
than described when he found his prey had once 
more escaped him. Seizing the unfortunate 
owner of the canoe by the throat, he slashed 
off the fleshy part of his nose, vowing with awful 
threats to kill him outright the next time he 
dared to meddle with his plans. Then, after 
commanding the terrified villagers to bring him 
a bow and arrows, he strode off down the road 
once more in the direction of Kalunguisi. 

When within a few miles of that place M‘Kona 
met a stranger—a native of Kalunguisi. M‘Kona 
asked him if two men and a woman had arrived 
at Kalunguisi. ‘he man answered that they 
had—a reply which made the witch-doctor grind 
his teeth with rage. Suddenly turning upon the 
man, M‘Kona asked him if he knew whom he 
was talking to. ‘* No,” replied the man. 

“Well,” said M‘Kona, “you will soon have 
reason to know me.” With that he fitted an 
arrow to his bow and, drawing it right up to the 
head, aimed it at the native. 

The man, on seeing what M‘Kona intended 
to do, turned to run, but before he could take 
more than a single step the fatal arrow came 
singing through the air and buried itself between 
his shoulders. 

With a choking cry the poor wretch spun 
round on his toes, his fingers clutching con- 
vulsively at the air; then he crashed down on 
the path—dying. 

M'Kona bent down and dragged the body 


into the bush. He then went on his way, 
travelling towards Kalunguisi. Reaching the 
town, he had the unparalleled audacity to stay 
for nearly a week within a stone's throw of the 
Civil Commissioner’s house. 

Here he remained, hidden by friends, until 
some hint of his presence was given to the 
Commissioner, who promptly had the village 
surrounded by his police, and then went to the 
hut where M‘Kona lay concealed. ‘The door 
was found securely fastened, and after calling 
on the murderer to surrender himself, and 
receiving no answer, the magistrate ordered the 
door to be burst open. 

This was done, but on entering they found that 
the bird had flown—once again the witch-doctor 
had disappeared as mysteriously as before. 

The Commissioner made inquiries and dis- 
covered that M‘Kona had at one time been a 
soldier in the Congo Free State, but, com- 
mitting murder, was sentenced to death, On 
the night previous to his execution he was con- 
fined in a strongly-built hut, with sentries round 
about. On the escort arriving in the morning 
to convey him to the scaffold, however, they 
found their prisoner gone, leaving no trace of 
how he had effected his escape. He was next 
heard of in British territory, where he enlisted 
in the native police force. Shortly afterwards he 
attempted to murder his sergeant, and was in 
consequence banished from the territory. Spite 
of his outlawry, he turned up at Chiengi, beside 
our station; the rest of his doings the reader 
knows. 

During his stay at Kalunguisi M‘Kona sent 
me notice to the effect that, seeing I had dared 
to threaten him with the lash, I was doomed. 
He would come on the following Sunday, he 
added, and take my life, afterwards burning 
down our station and village. 

‘This was pleasant news, especially as we had 
at that time about half a ton of trade gunpowder 
stocked in one of the stores. It would be com- 
paratively a simple matter for M‘Kona to fire 
any or all of our grass-thatched roofs by means 
of a burning arrow without the least danger of 
suffering himself. 

I had a presentiment that he would endeavour 
to carry out his threat, so I at once sent some 
of my men to cut long palm-fronds with which 
to form ladders. These I placed in readiness 
against the houses, and also filled every large 
receptacle we had with water drawn from the 
lake, which was our only source of supply. 

Having done everything I could think of to 
prevent fire on the station, I got the agent to 
double the usual number of sentries inside the 
palisade at nights. Then we sat down to await 
events, ; 
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The following Satutday night—th2 evening 
preceding the day of M‘Kona’s promised visit — 
I loaded both my rifle and revolver before going 
to bed, and placed them on the table close 
beside me. 

I lay and tossed about restlessly until early 
morning, when suddenly a shout in the village 
made me spring up and seize my revolver. At 
the same minute a sentry came flying along the 
veranda, shouting, “M‘Kona! M‘Kona!” I 
hastily called the agent, who soon dressed and 
armed himself, and, hurrying from the house, 
we rushed out of the back gate. 

It was still pitch-dark, but as we ran we 
noticed a glare, and presently we came in sight 
of a blazing hut. ‘The flames shot straight up 


scene, and, telling the boy to lead us the way 
M‘Kona had gone,. we started off in pursuit. 
The path we followed was narrow and winding, 
being often crossed by roots of trees and 
creepers, over which we were continually stum- 
bling in our haste, and which did not tend to 
put us in the best of tempers. 

Suddenly, from out the darkness ahead, some- 
thing whizzed past our heads, making us duck. 

Our elusive enemy had opened hostilities by 
throwing a spear at us, to which we replied with 
*303 bullets, aiming in the direction from which 
we supposed the spear had come. Our cart- 
ridges were wasted, however, for the only result 
was a mocking laugh in the distance, which 
made us grind our teeth with rage and pray for 


From a) 


into the still ajr, lighting up the dark masses of 
forest surrounding the village. 

I breathed more freely when I realized there 
was no wind, and, luckily for the village, 
M‘Kona had pitched on a hut which stood 
practically by itself, so I saw that the danger of 
the fire spreading was very small as long as the 
wind kept down. 

Threading my way through the huts till I 
reached the one which was burning, I found, to 
my surprise, only one man standing there, 
instead of the crowds of frightened natives I 
expected to see. 

The native explained, in answer to my 
inquiries, that the other villagers were all afraid 
of the witch-doctor’s “medicine,” but that he 
was not, as he possessed powerful charms 
warranted to ward off the evil eye. 

He told me, moreover, that he was ready to 
go in pursuit of M‘Kona, being in full war-paint. 
He wore no clothes, his body was covered all 
ever with oil, and he held a bundle of spears in 
his hand. 


By this time the agent had arrived on the 
Vol. xxv, —70. 


Mr. Milne’s house near Lake Mweru. 


(Photograph. 


just five minutes of daylight in Which to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the black fiend. But 
the darkness still continued, and after wandering 
aimlessly about for some time, firing in any 
direction in which we thought we heard a sound, 
we retraced our steps towards the village, every 
minute expecting to feel a spear or an arrow 
between our shoulders. We really began to 
think, like the natives, that M‘Kona had more 
than human powers, seeing that he had escaped 
so often. 

Getting back to the house in safety we sat 
down to smoke and await the coming of daylight. 
As soon as the first rays of dawn showed over 
the forest we sent out to the village and ordered 
fifty men to be ready to go on a man-hunt with 
us. I also sent for my steamer crew, numbering 
about fifteen men, of a warlike tribe. Altogether 
when we set out we commanded nearly seventy 
men. : 

We were told by a native who had just 
arrived from another village that he had seen 
a man resembling M‘Kona going towards the 
Congo Free State a short time before, so we 
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started off in that direction. Our force was 
disposed in a long line, with about five paces 
between each man and his neighbour. 

In the daylight, and having white men to lead 
them, the natives did not seem to mind braving 
M‘Kona. They were armed with all sorts of 
weapons. Some had Snider rifles belonging to 
our firm, others had old-fashioned sword-bayonets 
sharpened to a razor-edge—nasty weapons in a 
hand-to-hand encovnter. One man was a perfect 
walking arsenal; besides having a bow and 
arrows, he carried a bundle of spears and a 
knobkerrie, while a couple of knives and an axe 
were stuck in the belt round his loin-cloth. 

On we marched, over or between immense 
boulders on the mountain-sides, now up to the 
knees in swamp, and then again through the long 
grass on the numerous small plains scattered 
here and there. 

Now and then buck of different kinds leaped 
out of the bush in front of us and scurried off 
like the wind, but they went unmolested. We 
were after bigger game that day. 

Several times we came across natives working 
in their gardens, and one or two, on being 
questioned, replied that they had seen a man 
answering to the description of M‘Kona go past 
a short time before. 

On hearing this we went forward with renewed 
vigour, although the sun’s rays were scorching. 
Mile after mile we traversed; then we seemed 
to lose all trace of our quarry, and at last we 
reluctantly made up our minds to return. On 
our way back we set fire to all the bush that was 
dry enough to burn, and soon dense clouds of 
smoke arose, showing that there, at  lcast, 
M‘Kona would find no cover. 

We were within a mile or two of our station 
when some natives met us with the tidings that 
M‘kKona had turned up again and, it was feared, 
fatally wounded a woman in the village. 

Off we raced again, but, of course, by the 
time we got there the miscreant had gone, and 
no one seemed to have the faintest idea of the 
direction he had taken. I sent for the wounded 
woman and found that she had been shot by an 
arrow. Luckily it had not been sent with much 
force, and had struck one of her ribs, glancing 
off and coming out at the back without entering 
the lungs. ‘The only danger was in the event 
of the arrow being a poisoned one. I dressed 
the wound for about a weck and she eventually 
recovered, whereupon her husband came and 
demanded a present for allowing me to cure 
her! Luckily I was wearing heavy boots at the 
time, and he seemed convinced by my argu- 
ments when I intimated to him that no present 
was required. 

After having lunch, we paid off a caravan of 


about fifty men who had come in from Tan- 
ganyika with loads. On getting clear of them 
we started off on the man-hunt again, being 
accompanied this time by a native of St. Helena, 
armed with a long, heavy Colt’s revolver. 
We only took a few natives with us, and the 
orders were, if anyone saw M‘Kona he was to 
shoot, and all the others were at once to make 
for the spot with all speed on hearing the 
report. 

I myself soon after entering the bush got into 
some long grass from six to ten feet high, which 
impeded my progress very much and left me no 
outlook whatsoever. The only time when I had 
a clear view was on clambering down the sides 
of the numerous ravines which here and there 
intersected the course I was taking. Even then it 
was far from pleasant travelling, as my feet often 
slipped from under me and I went down the 
slope like a toboggan, amidst a shower of loose 
stones. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour I had lost 
sight of our men, when suddenly I heard two 
sharp reports in quick succession somewhere 
behind me. 

The feeling of weariness vanished as I turned 
and made for the spot whence the sound 
of the firing had come. “Got him at last!” 
I chuckled to myself, with savage joy. 

I gave a shout, and it was answered by the 
St. Helena boy, whom I found on the path, his 
smoking Colt in his hand. “Have you shot 
him?” I eagerly asked. “No,” he replied, 
with an exasperating grin; “I thought I saw 
him and fired, but it was only the stump of a 
tree after all.” : 

T felt like blessing him after having had my 
race back for nothing, but the others came 
running up, heated and perspiring, and they 
quickly sent him bavk to the village with his tail 
between his legs. 

Tired and disheartened, we did not go much 
farther, and in a short time also turned back 
to the station. On arriving there we found the 
caravan we had paid off had returned, and the 
men had a pretty story to tell. 

It seemed that previous to leaving for their 
return journey they had been told all about the 
great M‘Kona, and were duly impressed by his 
uncanny powers. Shortly after we had started 
off on our second man-hunt they had taken 
their departure, but had only gone a mile or 
two when our old friend M‘Kona made one of 
his dramatic appearances in their midst, with 
the exclamation, “I am M‘Kona!” In an 
instant down went their spears, beads, and 
calico, while they prostrated themselves in the 
dust before him, beseeching him to take all 
they possessed but to spare their lives. 
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Close behind him, for a second, there appeared the snout and eyes of a large crocodile,” 
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Think of it! Fifty men—and armed, too— 
submitting to one ! 

M‘Kona stood towering over the miserable 
wretches, looking down at them with disdain. 
Then, with a regal wave of the hand, he said, 
“Begone! Ye are but the dregs of the earth.” 
When they looked up he was gone, and they 
were not slow to take advantage of his com- 
mand. ‘They were afraid to go farther, but 
made their way back to the station at once. 

When they told us their tale we called them 
all the names we could think of, but nothing 
we could say seemed to move them. ‘They 
answered, sullenly, that M‘Kona was not an 
ordinary human being, and they could do 
nothing but submit. 

It was utterly useless trying to argue with 
them, so we sent them away in disgust. 

By this time we were becoming suspicious 
that M‘Kona was acting in conjunction with 
friends in the village, and those suspicions were 
confirmed when my steamer crew dragged in a 
man who they declared was M‘Kona’s brother, 
and who had been discovered making active 
preparations for flight. 

After a deal of “ moral suasion ” this fellow 
confessed to having helped his brother by 
supplying him with food and weapons. He 
implicated two other men, who were also 
arrested, and the three were finally sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment by the Civil 
Commissioner. 

We now offered a reward of three pounds—a 
large sum to natives—to anyone who would 
bring in M‘Kona dead or alive. On learning 
this Bonomali, my head engine-boy, came and 
borrowed my shot-gun and some No. 5 cart- 
ridges, with which he was determined to earn 
the three pounds. 

After dinner that night the agent and I were 
sitting smoking when suddenly there came the 
bang of a gun, closely followed by another. 

We jumped up, and had just reached the 
door when a third report came like the sound of 
a small cannon. Running into the village, we 
found the natives rushing about all over the 
place, some crying “He is here!” and others 
“No; he is there!” At last we obtained some 
order and ascertained that Bonomali had caught 
sight of M‘Kona and had fired both barrels at 
him in quick succession, apparently without 
result. 

A few seconds afterwards another man, who 
possessed an old four-bore elephant-gun, also 
caught sight of the witch-doctor and fired, with 
the same lack of success. We searched all 
round, ‘but found no trace of the rascal. 

The night passed away quietly, but next 


morning brought the same terrible tale of 
outrage. 

M‘Kona had met two women on the road 
leading from the village and savagely attacked 
them, afterwards darting off once more into the 
bush. We did all in our power to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor creatures, but they were 
frightfully injured and died ere nightfall. 

All the following night we kept watch in the 
bush round the outskirts of the village, but 
M‘Kona never came near. In the morning, 
however, we had word of his having been seen a 
few miles off, apparently making for the Chola 
river. 

Once more we sent out, collected our forces, 
and started in pursuit. As we went on the 
scent became warmer, and we began to have 
hopes of catching the miscreant. When we 
called a halt for the night at a village we 
ascertained the fact that he was not far ahead 
and apparently had no idea he was being 
followed, so that he was not likely to travel by 
night. ° 

Next morning we were off by daybreak, and 
by midday were nearing the river. When we 
came in sight of the village which stands near 
the river bank we spread out our men in skir- 
mishing order and endeavoured to encircle the 
place, but someone must have given the alarm, 
for M‘Kona dashed out of a hut and made for 
the river, with us close behind. 

On the bank he paused for a second and 
turned to face us with his usual mocking laugh. 
Thinking better of it, he plunged into the water 
and swam towards the opposite bank at racing 
speed. He could not swim faster than a bullet 
could travel, however, so we stood on the bank, 
rifle in hand, and watched his progress. 

In spite of the atrocious deeds he had com- 
mitted, we could not help feeling a reluctant 
admiration for his coolness and daring. Still, 
justice must be done, and he could not be 
allowed to escape again. Now he was nearing the 
opposite bank, and our rifles went up and as 
suddenly came down again. 

Close behind him, for a second, there 
appeared the snout and eyes of a large crocodile. 
Down it went again, and almost simultaneously 
M‘Kona threw up his hands with an agonizing 
scream that made our blood run cold. Vainly 
beating the water with his hands, he went down 
amid a swirl of encrimsoned foam—and that was 
the last we saw of the witch-doctor of Lake 
Mweru. Fate had ordained that he was not to 
meet his doom at our hands, but in infinitely 
more fearful shape; and it was, perhaps, only 
fitting that this fiend in human shape, who had 
never shown mercy, should himself meet none. 
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UGUST 7TH. — A lovely morning 
greeted us at last, and we hated to 
i leave our Forest glade. 

At five we were awake and 
dressed, and I put on a dressing- 
gown, and though the moss beneath our wheels 
was wet, I said we simply must have breakfast 
in the open, and we did—Connie and I sitting 
on a huge fallen tree-trunk, and Robert waiting 
on us, and having his own breakfast in between. 
The branches of the trees arched up as far 
above us as the roof of a cathedral. The 
morning sun came dancing through in motes 
and splashes, and tiny red, white, and blue 
flowers opened up out of the moss, making a 
beautiful carpet. 

“Why does anyone live in anything but a 
caravan?” said I, and Robert and Connie 
shook their heads. 

At last we loaded up, paid for our milk 
and butter, and were soon on the road again, 
reaching Lyndhurst in the full glory of the 
August morning. 

We are now camped (again in the Forest) just 
outside Lyndhurst, and close to a stream—a 


So popular have Mrs. Maturin’s numerous 
contributions proved that some time ago 
we commissioned her to make a caravan 
tour through the English counties on our 
behalf. She met with all sorts of adventures 
and misadventures, which she describes in 
her usual humorous fashion in the articles, 
and readers of Mrs. Maturin’s former nar- 
ratives will not need to be told they have a 
treat in store in this most amusing series. 


delicious spot. Here we mean to stop a week 
at least. We all feel we want a rest, and time 
to read, write, explore the Forest, and take life 
easy for a bit. 

August 8th.—I’d barely finished my diary 
when a man rode up on a shaggy Forest pony 
and asked to see our permit to camp in the 
New Forest. 

“But,” said I, “I thought one could camp 
anywhere in the New Forest? For Heaven’s 
sake leave us in peace.” , 

The man replied that he was sorry, but he 
was only obeying orders. “You must get a 
permit or move on,” he told us. 

“T call it a shame,” said Connie. “God 
made this Forest. You didn’t, nor the permit 
people, nor even the King or the Government. 
It’s as much our Forest as yours. We have as 
much right to ask you for your permit as you 
for ours.” 

“Quite right, Connie,” said I. “It’s every- 
body’s Forest. We won’t move.” 

“ These Suffragette-Socialist ideas won’t wash 
here, I’m afraid, madam,” replied the man. “I 
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shall return this evening, and if you're not 
provided with a permit, which you can get in 


Lyndhurst, I must have your caravan out of - 


this.” 

“You're welcome, if you can move it,” I 
replied, blithely.‘ My horse is four miles away 
ina field. Never mind where. So you'd better 
be doing Sandow exercises all day, and then 
this evening you can drag us where you please.” 

Of course, this made the man angry—it was 
meant to—but I call it too bad to lock the 
Forest up like this, and I declared I would not 
apply for a permit, at any rate till quite con- 
venient to myself. So we lazed all day, and it 
was lovely. 

Connie and Robert spent some of the time 
doing the family washing in the stream, and 

“then they hung it all about on the buches, 
where it looked quite pretty and domestic. It 
was rather annoying, however, to see the way 
everyone passing by (our camp is close to the 
road) stood still to admire the picture we 
presented. 

Sitting in the caravan, reading, I overheard 
many conjectures as to who and what we were. 

The rumour had flown through Lyndhurst 
that it was a Suffragette Caravan, with a Socialist 
tendency (Robert being the Socialist), and we 
couldn’t at first understand why a never-ending 
stream of people came trailing along from 
Lyndhurst, after it got cool, to have a look at us. 

We expect to be in the papers to-morrow, for 
two different people took photographs, and I 
heard one photographer say to another, “ ‘The 
wemmen ain’t  bad-lookin’ — for Suffragcttes. 
But the feller looks an out-an’-out blood-and- 
thunder-do-away-with-everything sort of Socialist. 
I understand that they say the Forest is theirs, 
and budge they won't.” 

“When yer comes ter think of it,” said 
Number Two photographer, “there’s sense and 
reason in their ideas. I’ve been wonderin’ how 
I could give the wife and kids an outing cheap 
this summer. Blessed if I won't say the Forest 
is mine, too, and camp in it.” 

It strikes me we shall badly demoralize this 
erstwhile peaceful, law-abiding village, but ?’m 
too happy to care. 

We got a permit just for the sake of peace, 
and I shall never forget the ridiculous questions 
on the form I was asked to fill up. 

One of the first was, where did I wish to 
draw up my caravan? 

T said: “In the Forest.” 

“What part of the Forest?” asked a clerk, 
sitting with pen pvised in air, and balancing 
himself in a chair till the wonder was he didn’t 
topple over. 

“How can I describe what part of the 


Forest?” said I. “Don’t be silly. A forest 
is the same all over.” ; 

“Well, we'll waive that question and put 
‘Rufus Glade,’ and you can name your bit 
‘Rufus Glade,’ so it will be all right,” he said. 
“ How many in party?” : 

“Three at present. 
coming from London.” 

“ Male or female ?” asked the clerk. 

“Does that matter?” said I, “I don’t know 
which they are.” 

“You don’t know whether they are male or 
female, madam ?” repeated the clerk, severely. 
“ But surely that is rather strange ?” 

“Of course I know which are which,” said I. 
“JT mean, I can’t tell you off-hand how many of 
each.” 

Other questions followed, ranging from—‘ Do 
you intend to poach the game and set gins ?”— 
to—“ Have any of you ever been in prison or 
compounded a felony ?” 

I sat and pondered, and then wrote, “ I’ve 
never compounded a felony, but I’ve often 
compounded very good soup,” and handed it 
back to the clerk folded up, and looking quite 
innocent. 

For a few days I expected to be had up for 
contempt of court or something, and whenever 
a policeman came along Connie and I got 
behind bushes, but nothing has happened, so 
perhaps my paper has not been too carefully 
perused, and meanwhile all is going with us 
“ merry as a marriage bell.” 

August 13th.—Last night all our washing, 
hung on the bushes, was stolen. Robert had 
washed his only pair of trousers overnight, lit a 
big camp fire, and hung them near it. He 
declared, when I remonstrated, that they'd be 
dry by morning. Meanwhile he helped to cook 
the supper clad in one of his blankets, and as it 
was quite dark I let him. This morning there 
were no trousers, of course. 

By daylight his blanket costume is not so 
satisfactory, for he looks like a savage, and a 
very savage savage, too. 


“But I’ve got friends 


I have had to walk the whole way into . 


Lyndhurst to send a telegram to an officer 
quartered with his regiment at Portsmouth. 
“For mercy’s sake”—so I worded it—‘‘ send 
Robert a pair of your trousers. Gipsies stolen his.” 

It was a long, hot walk, and I got back 
feeling very cross. 

August 14th.—The officer’s trousers duly 
arrived and Robert is now in them, and is 
giving himself dreadful airs, for they are beauti- 
fully cut and pressed. Never before in his life 
has Robert had trousers with a crease down the 
middle, and he is as proud as a peacock over 
them. 
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August 18th.—I have invited quite a number 
of people down from London for a few days. 
At every post-office at which we have stopped 
I’ve found letters and telegrams from the very 
people who warned me not to caravan, saying,. 


Could 


“Glad you’re having such a grand time. 
I come down for a bit? 
Can sleep under a tree,” 
and so forth. 

So to-day, being 
camped in a lovely spot 
sufficiently open to ac- 
commodate them all if 
dispersed about, I’ve sent 
telegrams inviting them 
down — sort of “Let- 
’em-all-come” wires; 
and adding to each one, 
“Bring a tent or ham- 
mock, a spoon, fork, 
nlate, cup, and blankets, 
and we'll do the rest.” 

All the morning small 
telegraph boys on scarlet 
bicycles have been push- 
ing their way through 
the trees to hand me 
telegrams atl more or 
less ina rollicking, cheery 
vein. 

“ What-ho ! 
four train.” 

“Right you are! I’m 

me.” 

“Expect me in time 
for dinner. Bringing a 
pig’s cheek. Also Jones.” 

“Delighted. It_ will 
be perfectly sweet. May 
I bring Desirée ?” 

This last wire, I need 
hardly say, is from one 
of my fashionable Lon- 
don women friends, and 
Desirée is her French 
maid. 

I can’t picture Desirée 
reposing under a bush 
or fetching water from 
the stream for her mis- 
tress’s bath, but I 
replied, “‘ Bring who you like, if you'll take us 
as we are.” 

“ As we are” is a wide term, and I’m sure I 
hope it will be all right. 

August 19th.—They all arrived in batches, 
some with tents and some with hammocks, some 
with only a pillow and a Gladstone bag. ‘These 
last looked up at the sky, rubbed their hands, 


Arriving 


“Meanwhile he helped to cook the 
supper clad in one of his blankets.” 


and said, “ Don’t you fret about us ; if it rains 
we can turn in anywhere.” 

“ Anywhere,” says Robert gloomily, means, 
of course, his tent or Connie’s. 

The London beauty and her Desirée have got 
two elabarate balloon silk tents, with wigwam 
poles and decorated with 
red and blue fringe, and 
the beauty’s cavalier (a 
Guardsman with a 
moustache that everlast- 
ingly wants twirling) has 
spent hours and hours 
waiting upon his “ Lady 
Fair” (that’s what he calls 
her), hanging Chinese 
lanterns for to-night to 
her tent-ropes and cook- 
ing her asparagus on a 
Primus stove. They are 
to be married shortly, 
and “ Lady Fair” lives, 
it appears, entirely on 
asparagus made with 
melted butter. She 
hadn’t been ten minutes 
in camp before Robert 
was given a list half a 
yard long of “a few 
litle commissions” to 
be fetched from the 
neighbouring town (four 


miles off). 
I caught sight of it, 
and it began, “Six 


bundles young English 
asparagus,” and ended, 
“Three bottles Beet- 
ham’s_ glycerine and 
cucumber.” 

Desirée is grumbling 
already. She says the 
looking - glass on her 
tent - pole won’t hang 
straight, and has called 
Robert (in a quarrel 
they’ve already _ had) 
“Mistaire John Bully- 
ing.” 

I don’t know if we 
were wise to try and vary 
our peaceful happy camp life with visitors, 
charming though they all are, but I’m hoping 
for the best. 

Evening.—Down came the rain just as I 
finished writing that last sentence, and about 
seven people, for whom there was literally no 
room in the tents, struggled into the caravan. 

Connie was cooking the dinner in her tent, 
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and had laced herself in for peace sake, and 
“ Lady Fair” was having her afternoon siesta in 
hers. The Guardsman said she must not be 
disturbed, so there wasn’t a dry corner except 
the caravan, and here they have been all the 
afternoon, I trying to make tea for them and 
keep things cheery. 

The’ milk, however, got upset in the crush 
and no more can be obtained till to-morrow 
morning, so our tea fell rather flat. 

Four people sitting in a row on my berth 
(never intended for such a weight) caused it to 
give way, and I had to sleep last night on the 
floor, with earwigs crawling all over me.. Thanks 
to Robert having to go eight miles for “ Lady 
Fair's” asparagus and face-washes, he did not 
get back till nine, and the trouble poor Connie 
had over the dinner —with Desirée gingerly 


“ They disappeared about ten a.m., ‘Lady Fair’ saying she 
was going to ‘ pick flowers. ~ 


helping — was awful. I could hear Connie 
trying to be polite and talk French, “Oo ay 
mong saucepan aller?” and so on, and Desirée 
snapping back, “ Moi, je ne sais pas! La vie 
simple c’est le diable !” 

None of this is exactly enjoyable, but as the 
tent man told us at the Stores, “In caravan life 
the rough must be taken with the smooth,” 

August 24th.—Marchwood. Since I wrote, 
lots of things have happened. For one thing, 
we have nearly had a coroner’s inquest on the 
remains of “ Lady Fair” and Desirée, who wan- 
dered into the woods the morning after I wrote, 
and got lost—a very easy matter in the New 
Forest. They might easily have starved to 
death, and nearly did. They disappeared about 
ten a.m., “Lady Fair” saying she was going to 
“pick flowers.” Desirée carried a small gilt 

basket for the 

flowers and a blue 

silk cushion for 
« her mistress to sit 
on. 

I wasn’t heart- 
broken to see them 
go for a spell; they 
both wanted so 
much waiting on. 

The last we saw 
of “Lady Fair” 
was her pink Paris 
“confection” (a 
most wonderful 
garment for 
caravan life) 
vanishing through 
the glades, and 
Desirée’s white net 
streamers following 
suit. 

A holy calm fell 
upon the camp. It 
was lovely. 

The rest of us, 
including the 
Guardsman, sat on 
the grass and the 
caravan steps, and 
had the greatest 
fun, laughing and 
talking. 

The morning 
wore happily away, 
but at lunch-time 
we suddenly 
realized that “‘ Lady 
Fair” and Desirée 
had not returned. 

I like “ Lady 
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Fair” in spite of the trouble she gives, and I 
was worried about her. 

The Guardsman got very uneasy. 

“Oh, they’ll be all right,” I said. “We'll 
have lunch kept hot for them, and then go and 
look for them. Don’t fret; they’ve forgotten 
the time.” 

But the Guardsman had no appetite for any- 
thing, and went off to find them, getting more 
and more frantic as the time passed and no 
reply came from the glades to his repeated calls. 

“Lady Fair,’ Mimosa! I say!” he bawled. 
“Just answer me, Mim, if you can hear me. 
It’s only me, old girl. It’s Rumpty Tumpty.” 

But not even the last touching appeal 
brought any answering hail. 

We held a council of war, and decided 
to break up into parties and go out to look 
for them. ‘The entire afternoon was spent 
in the quest, and when we re-assembled it 
was found that two more people had got 
lost, so we decided that it was best for the 
rest of us to keep where we were, or it 
would be a case of the “Ten Little 
Niggers” over again. 

What a night we had! The Guardsman 
all but had hydrophobia, he got into such 
a state. He kept mopping his head, and 
finally occupied himself in making a huge 
red bonfire of whole trees and bushes in 
the hope that the smoke and glare would 
be a guide to the wanderers. 

“They'll die of thirst,” moaned the 
anxious lover, but when the rain descended 
again in buckets about midnight we tried to 
cheer him up by saying that they’d “catch 
it in their hats.” 

“Her hat’s of crinoline straw, or what- 
ever you call the stuff,” said he, irritably ; 


“*you can see through it. My poor Mim!” 
Vob xxv.—71. 
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About one a.m. two 
other men, who had got 
lost going to look for the 
first ones, turned up from 
different directions, both 
in appalling tempers. This 
was their one holiday in 
the year, and they had 
spent it in miserable 
fashion. They mildly inti- 
mated that they didn’t see 
“the points” of this 
caravan life at all. 

“T think I’ll have to be 
off to Folkestone,” said 
one, politely; “I’ve just 
had a wire.” 

“And I to Boulogne,” 
said the other, still more 
politely ; “I’ve had a letter.” 

And as there had been no food cooked for 
hours with all the confusion, and they hadn’t 
brought tents, and “sleeping anywhere” was an 
insoluble problem, I expressed deep regret, but 
didn't press them to stop. 

“Lady Fair” and Desirée were found in the 
early morning of the following day, all but 
fainting, and miles from our camp. They had 
got completely lost. Desirée had gone on in a 
fearful fashion, “ Lady Fair” told us, calling on 
every saint in the calendar to protect them. 
Finally she lay down on the grass and said, “ Let 
ze robins cover me with ze leaves, It ees finish.” 


[Photog raph. 


Our camp at Marchwood. 
From a Photograph. 
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“Lady Fair” proved after all a real heroine, 
as so many women do when really called upon. 
She never shed a teur or lost heart, and declared, 
when they reached the camp again, that it had 
all been “ quite amusing.” 

My guests dispersed next day, and we came 
on here. We are ina perfectly lovely field, the 
property of a most kindly and hospitable farmer, 
and are once more slowly recovering from our 
troubles. 

‘The weather is perfect again and we have 
forgotten everything, except the joys of caravan- 
ning, which I will confess are undoubted—when 
they come. 

Still at Marchwood. August 26th. — Poor 
Connie has had a most trying experience. She 
went yesterday morning to have a bath in her 
tent, leaving all her clothes in the caravan with 
me. She had laid them in the locker over- 
night, but I didn’t know it, and finding that we 
wanted groceries from the nearest town ~-six 
miles off — I, being up and dressed, called 
Robert to put George into the shafts and drive 
me there. 

I called out to Connie, “ Connie, you go on 
with your bath and I'll fetch the food. We'll 
be back in about three hours or less.” 

Connie’s face appeared at the laced-up door 
of the tent, and she nodded, blissfully uncon- 
scious that she was indeed destined to “go on 
with her bath” for about six solid hours. She 
had entirely forgotten that her clothes were in 
the locker, but was soon to be reminded of the 
fact. 

Off Robert and I drove, and it was so hilly 
we did not get back till midday. Then we won- 
dered why a crowd of villagers and tradesmen 
and boys had assembled in the field round the 
tent. 

“ What can it be?” said I. 

As we got near we heard Connie calling 
through the still laced-up door. “ Please leave 
the bread on the grass. Yes ; a quart of milk. 
I’m—er—not well. I can’t come out. We'll 
have a dozen eggs. I'll push a basin from 
under here to put them in. I’ve—er—got a 
bilious attack. You rude, naughty boys! Go 
away !” and so on. 

It took an hour with sal volatile and fans to 
revive Connie and get her clothed and in her 
right mind. We move on to-morrow. 

Fareham, September rst.—One of the pro- 
blems of caravanning is a suitable pitch for the 
night. If you could take your field along with 
you everyone would caravan. As it is, it 
becomes almost a nightmare. There appears 
to be a rooted distrust of caravanners in the 
minds of some farmers. Some, on the other 
hand, are kind and hospitable. 
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Too hospitable was one sweet specimen 
whose field we turned into for the night. It 
was almost dark, and George and we were 
nearly worn out when we arrived, and, seeing a 
man lounging at his cottage door smoking, we 
asked if he knew of a field we could pitch in. 

“T have a grand field,” said he, “t’other side 
of the level crossing. You're welcome.” 

“How much?” said Robert, to whom I leave 
all such arrangements. It behoves caravanners 
to ask, for otherwise one is sometimes asked 
next morning for a fee that would have housed 
you all at an hotel for the night. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the man ; “we sha’n’t 
quarrel over that.” 

Years ago I began to notice that whenever 
this particular speech is made, you either do 
quarrel badly or have to grin and bear what 
you're asked to pay. 

So I felt distrustful, but in despair I said, - 
“ All right,” and the gentleman ushered us over 
the level crossing through some big gates into a 
field, from which rose an aroma not exactly of 
violets, so that all our handkerchiefs went up to 
our noses, 

While Robert pitched the tents and Connie 
started the dinner, the man confided to me that 
his pigs lived in the field, and had done so for 
some years. They might grunt round the 
caravan, he told me, “But, lor’ bless you, pigs 
is pigs, and won’t hurt you; and they do say 
the smell is very healthy.” 

“Let’s hope so,” said I, coughing. “You 
don’t think we'll get—er—cholera or typhoid ?” 

“Not in one night,” was the reassuring reply. 
“Pigs, of course, will be pigs, and Providence so 
made ’em, and the world wouldn’t get on without 
pigs, for who'd eat the pertater peclin’s?” 

This was unanswerable, and when morning 
came we agreed, looking out at the field, that 
pigs certainly will be pigs. But the “ biggest 
pig of all” (so declared Robert to Connie) “ was 
the feller who dared put us by dark inter such a 
field.” 

“Quick, Robert,” said I, pouring eau-de- 
Cologne on a sponge and holding it to my face ; 
“harness up George and let us get out of this 
before we are all poisoned.” 

On arriving at the big gates, however (the 
only exit from the field), we found them fast 
padlocked, and ourselves and caravan locked in. 

“What can it mean P” said I. ’ 

We were soon enlightened. Upon the owner 
being unearthed out of his bed a bill was 
presented, over the locked gate, for a sum quite 
preposterous, in view of the fact that to put us 
into such a field at all was inhuman. 

“T won't pay this,” said I, sitting at the 
caravan door. “Open that gate this minute.” 
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“Sorry,” said the gentleman, “I can’t do 
that. Pay up and you can come out.” 

You never saw such a scene as took place in 
that once peaceful village. The inhabitants 
collected, some siding with our jailer and some 
with us. Cries of “Shame! Let them out!” 
and “Keep ’em there, old man. The 
aristocracy can pay your rent for a year 
and not feel it,” flew through the air, 
while the crowd grew bigger and bigger 
and became very excited. 

My blood was up and I sat there and 
said, “No, I won’t pay more than half 
that bill.” 

Robert vaulted over the gate and went 
for the man, who howled for his wife. 
She came out and called Robert most 
insulting names, so I told him to go and 
find a policeman. That took three hours. 
The only Iccal policeman was occupied 
in another direction and said he’d come 
soon. 

We got away towards midday, the 
policeman deciding in our favour thus : 
“Smells is smells, but no one pays for 
them.” 

“You shall have half what you asked,” 


out of the sack but what was in it.’ That’s 
you. And another is: ‘What can you expect 
from a pig but a grunt?’ and that’s you, too.” 

“Hush, Robert,” said I, but we had left the 
man _ behind, and were soon in sweeter air and 
heading for the freshness of the Solent. 


* When morning came we agreed, looking out at the field, that pigs certainly 
will be pigs. 


said I to the man, “though you deserve 
nothing.” 

And as we drove away Robert remarked 
politely to our disappointed jailer :— 

“There's two old English proverbs, mister, 
wot we've learnt to-day. One is, ‘Nothin’ comes 


Arundel, September 28th.—A big gap this, 
and THE WipE Wortp and we have seen 
and done much. We have travelled a long way, 
seen many things, people, and places, and now 
our tour is nearly ended. 

At Browndown, near Lee-on-Solent, we 
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encountered the happiest time of all this happy 
tour; for happy it has been, in spite of ups 
and downs, adventures and misadventures. 

We made our camp on the Browndown 
cliffs for some time, and never will those days 
and nights fade in my memory. The weather 
was often wet, but nothing depressed us. 
It blew hurricanes at night, and one evening 
the whole caravan toppled over with Connie and 
mein it. | s time we had got so used to 


caravanni ywever, that we positively enjoyed 
that night ling out of the ruin inside the 
caravan, and then making our way, in Egyptian 
darkness and the teeth of a fearful storm, to find 
Robert, who, his tent washed flat, had taken 
refuge in the Range-keeper’s cottage down on 
the beach. 
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progress, for this morning Robert set the entire 
camp on fire about five a.m. while we all slept. 
The mercy is that the caravan escaped. Robert 
would ‘boil the kettle ii his tent. The stove 
blazed up, and Connie’s shrieks and Robert’s 
shouts roused me from dreams of caravan tours 
which lasted for ever in some blissful land 
where winter is unknown, 
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“A bill was presented, over the locked gate, for a sum quite preposterous.” 


While the caravan was being righted, Connie 
and I sat in some blackberry bushes, which 
in some measure shielded us from the gale. 
No one went to bed that night in our camp. 

Through all these experiences, however, our 
cheeks grew rosier and rosier, our health and 
spirits more and more sturdy. Were I a doctor 
who didn’t want to make a living I’d tell my 
patients to go caravanning. 

And now here we are, ending this tour. 

I am about to kiss George upon his dear old 
Roman nose, and when that is done I shall 
climb back into the caravan, shut the door, 
and bestow a farewell kiss, perhaps almost a 
tear, on various inanimate objects of its interior 
economy, for are not all of them associated with 
our lovely montis of roaming? 

Up to the very last morning (at Petworth, 
where our last pitch was the prettiest we have 
ever had) nothing humdrum has marked our 


Looking out, I beheld what was indeed the 
end of our caravan tour—a holocaust of all the 
tents, save one ! 

No water could be reached in time to be of 
any use, and Robert, Connie, and myself, with 
various friends who had travelled down to see 
“Finis” written to my caravan diary, danced 
round the flames, rescuing sundry odds and ends. 

The night before we’d had a grand dinner on 
the grass, drunk one another’s health, and 
made speeches. 

“There ought to be some striking end to 
your caravan tour,” said one man, when the 
festivities were over, and I replied, prophetically, 
“Call no man happy till he’s dead, and 
nothing ended till it is.” Well, here was the 
end. Robert has burnt up the camp, we having 
no further use for it. But it has been a glorious 
time, taken all in all, and I should like to do it 
once again. 
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An account of the career of “Kid” Curry, a notorious Western outlaw who, by his appearance 
in the Argentine Republic — where the authorities have asked for the assistance of the United 


States law officers—bids fair to become of international interest. 


true,” writes the author. 


“Every word in the story is 


“The narrative is based upon my own personal experiences and the 


records in the National Bureau of Criminal Identification.” 


ay FEW months ago the State Depart- 
4 d ment at Washington, 1).C., received 
r AY the following cablegram from the 
eRe | United States Consul stationed in 
= Buenos Ayres, the capital of the 
Argentine Republic :— 

“*Kid’ Curry and 
gang operating in Argen- 
tine on big scale. Have 
demanded booty of 
Government, accom- 
panied by threats. 
Country here unable to 
cope with them. Beg 
assistance of the United 
States to free Argentine 
from desperadoes.” 

To many people it may 
not seem clear why a 
South American Re- 
public should call on the 
United States to free it 
of an outlaw and _ his 
gang, but to anyone who 
has heard of “ Kid” 
Curry the matter is not 
so obscure. His name 
was one to conjure with 
in the Rocky Mountain 
region of the West long 
before he was ever heard 
of in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and there can 
be no doubt that the 
Argentine authorities 
would be more than 
willing for Uncle Sam 
to take back this 
strenuous and formidable American citizen. 

Uncle Sam and his officers are willing enough. 
Indeed. in less than a week after the receipt of 
the message above mentioned, five detectives, 
from 7s many different States, were travelling 
swiftly southward with South America as their 
destination. If, however, their efforts to appre- 
hend “ Kid” Curry or the prominent members 


The Author, Mr. John H. Melntosh. 
+ From a Photograph. 


of his present gang prove no more fruitful than 
those of their predecessors—some of the best- 
trained man-hunters America could produce— 
then the redoubtable “Kid” and his merrie 
men will long continue to terrorize the Argentine 
Republic. 

The names of the five 
men who have under- 
taken the hazardous 
task of capturing and 
bringing this daring out- 
law back to the United 
States are withheld for 
obvious reasons. In 
time the world will 
know them, for they will 
cither repo:t their ven- 
ture a failure or will 
achieve success — and 
failure in a case of this 
kiad may mean death. 

One of the five went 
as a detective for the 
National Bankers’ 
Association, which would 
like to see the outlaw 
brought to trial for three 
bank “hold-ups”; a 
second was sent direct 
from Chicago by the 
Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency; a 
third was equipped and 
commissioned by Major 
Sylvester, head of the 
International Association 
of Police Chiefs. Three 
big Western railroads 
combined to send the fourth, while the fifth 
criminal-hunter started out at the instigation of 
Captain W. S. Swain, of Spokane, Washington, 
who is now head of a big detective agency, and 
who himself spent years trying to bring “ Kid” 
Curry to justice. 

The news from Argentine is the first authentic 
information the American authorities have had 
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for five years concerning Curry. It has been 
repeatedly stated that this notorious Western 
character had met his death. In the summer 
of 1906, for instance, a report came from 
Tucson, Arizona, to the effect that a man 
positively identified as Curry had been killed 
while cattle-rustling. The cowboy who shot 
him even put in a claim for the immense reward 
offered by the railroads, banks, States, and the 
Government. It was later, however, proved 
that the dead man was not Curry. 

Early in January, 1907, a relative of “ Kid” 
Curry, living in the Little Rockies, Northern 


“Kid” Curry (Harvey Logan), from a Photograph taken 
soon after he started his criminal career. 


Montana, gave it out that he had received a 
letter from a man in Brazil who had known 
Curry in the latter country, and who stated that 
the “Kid” had been killed in a fight with a 
Spaniard. But it was not long after that this 
same relative declared the report of Curry’s 
death to be false, and he accompanied this with 
a promise that Curry would live to return to the 
United States and settle old scores with some of 
his enemies. 

It has since transpired that most of these 
reports were started by Curry himself, who used 


the news of his death as a means to throw 
pursuers off the track. In fact, it is now pretty 
well established that the desperado has for the 
past four years been carefully laying his plans 


\ ad 


“ Kid" Curry (with beard) and George Parker, one of the 
most desperate members of the gang. 


From Photographs. 


and reorganizing his band. Now he is in a 
position to strike, and strike hard. 

“Kid” Curry’s real name is Harvey Logan, 
but the outlaw has been known so long by the 
former name that it has stuck to him. The 
American members of his band are George 
Leroy Parker, alias ‘ Butch” Cassidy, and 
Harry Longbaugh, alias ‘The Sun-Dance Kid.” 

Curry operated in Northern Montana for 
years. His home was in Choteau County, about 
twenty miles from Chinook, and it was in that 


Captain W. S. Swain, who has spent several years trying to 
From aj bring Curry to justice. (Photograph. 
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The road leading to the Hole-in-the-Wall Country, « favourite rendezvous of Curry's “Wild Bunch" gang. 
From a Photograph. 


section that he started on his career of outlawry. 
Later he became leader of what was known as 
the “Wild Bunch,” a gang of outlaws who 
infested the Hole-in-the- Wall country, Wyoming. 
Parker held forth in ‘‘ Buzzard’s Roost,” an in- 
accessible mountain retreat near the point where 
the Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming boundary 
lines run together. Longbaugh was a dreaded 
cattle-rustler and horse-thief of Eastern Montana. 
Each of these men, with his followers, preyed 
upon the railroads ; 
they participated in 
scores of train rob- 
beries and are cre- 
dited with many 
murders. Curry was 
the most desperate / 
and by far the most 


resourceful of all. | 
No prison has been’ 
strong enough to 


hold him, and it is 
said that the Union 
Pacific Railroad 
alone.has spent half 
a million dollars in 
trying to capture him. 

At one time the 
rewards for the cay- 
ture of Curry, dead 
or alive, aggregated 
forty thousand dol- 
lars. Of this amount 


the Union Pacific froma) 


Carry’s home in Choteau County. 


offered ten thousand dollars, the Great Northern 
ten thousand dollars, the National Bankers’ 
Association five thousand dollars, and the States 
of Montana and Utah five thousand dollars 
each. Yet more was offered by a great detec- 
tive agency as an incentive to its employés. 

According to Mr. Eugene Van Buskirk, super- 
intendent of the National Bureau of Criminal 
Identification, with head-quarters in Washington, 
D.C., Curry holds the distinction of having the 
longest criminal re- 
cord ever known in 
the United States. 

No chance _ has 
ever been too despe- 
rate for this daring 
outlaw. He has 
seven murders to 
his credit in the 
States alone. The 
largest robbery in 
which he ever par- 
ticipated was near 
Wagner, Montana, 
in rgo1, when, with 
“Butch” Cassidy 
and one other, he 
held up a Great 
Northern train and 
obtained forty - one 
thousand five hun- 
dred dollars in bank- 
notes from the ex- 
press car. 


(Phetograph. 
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The earliest date of any felonious crime com- 
mitted by Curry in the possession of the 
detectives of the West is December 25th, 1894, 
when he killed a man named Pike in Landusky, 
Montana. In 1897 he participated in a bank 
robbery at Belle Fourche, South Dakota, was 
arrested at Dillon, Montana, under the name of 
Tom Jones, and placed in jail at Deadwood. 

In less than two weeks he had figured out a 
plan that gave him his liberty. Nothing more 
was heard of him for nearly two years, when he 
took a leading part in the holding up of a Union 
Pacific train at Wilcox, Wyoming. 

Headed by Sheriff Hazen, a posse started out 
after the robbers. ‘Two days later they came 
upon the gang at ‘Teapot Creek, near Casper, 
Wyoming. ‘The posse was closing in on the 
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* Curry shot Hazen through the breast, killing him instantly.” 


gang when Curry stepped from ambush and shot 
Hazen through the breast, killing him instantly. 
Curry and the men with him got away. 

The band separated, and one of the members 
was run to cover. Refusing to give himself up, 
he was shot and killed by John Hyler, sheriff of 
Grand County, Utah, and Sam Jenkins, an 
acting deputy-sheriff. Curry, at the time, was 
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being sought in the South-West, where he was 
supposed to be hiding. In some way word 
reached him that one of his comrades had been 
killed by the officers. Purely for the purpose 
of revenge he went to Moab, Utah, where he 
sought out the sheriff and deputy-sheriff and 
murdered them. Posses of citizens scoured the 
surrounding country for miles, but no trace of 
the outlaw was found. 

Curry again stepped into the limelight in 
August, rg00, when he held up a Union Pacific 
train at Tipton, Wyoming. A year later he held 
up a Great Northern train near Wagner, Mon- 
tana, and got away with forty-one thousand five 
hundred dollars. All this time the State and 
county officers of half-a-dozen different States 
were anxiously seeking him. 


Pos 


The next crime charged to the outlaw 
occurred on July 26th, 1901, when he killed 
James Winters for revenge, as Winters had 
been assisting the authorities in their efforts to 
apprehend him. 

Two months after killing Winters, Curry was 
seen in Helena, Montana, accompanied by a 
woman, with whom he travelled through the 
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Southern States for several weeks. In Nash- 
ville, ‘Tennessee, the woman was arrested while 
trying to pass some of the money stolen in the 
Great Northern robbery; but Curry, as usual, 
got away. He was next heard of in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, where he shot and dangerously 
wounded two policemen who were trying to 
arrest him. Other officers came to their aid, 
however, and (Curry was overpowered and 
locked up. 

Convicted of assault with intent to kill, he was 
later convicted on ten counts for altering bank- 
notes. The sentences aggregated a hundred 
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Teapot Creek, near Casper, Wyoming, where 
Curry sho’ Hazen. 


From a Photograph 


and thirty years in the Columbus, Ohio, State 
Penitentiary. 

While awaiting removal to the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary, Curry managed to escape from Knox 
County Jail. ‘This escape was one of the most 
cleverly planned, as well as one of the most 
daring, in the criminal annals of the country. 

In some way unknown the prisoner got hold 
of a small length of brass wire. With this Curry 
made a noose and waited his chance. Next 
morning, as the jailer was making his rounds, 
the desperado accosted him. 

“Hey, Bill!” he said, pleasantly. ‘There’s a 
big spider crawling up the back of your coat. 
Step close quick, and I’ll brush him off.” 

Curry was in his cell; the jailer was in the 
corridor, and, in the circumstances, never 
suspected a trick. He stepped against the cage 
holding the outlaw, with his back to the man 
who he believed was to brush a spider from 


his coat. Quick as lightning the outlaw’s hand 
Vol. xxv.—72. 
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slipped through one of the holes in the grating, 
but instead of attending to the supposed spider 
he deftly slipped the wire noose over the jailer’s 
head. 

The turnkey’s hand darted to his holster, but 
Curry was quicker. The wire, drawn tight, cut 
like a knife across the jailer’s windpipe until his 
tongue protruded from his mouth. 

“Quick! Out with that gun and give me the 
keys, or I'll give this wire an extra pull and 
choke you to death like a rat in a trap,” said 
Curry, in a fierce whisper. 

It was a life-and-death matter with the officer, 
and he had no option but to hand over the 

articles demanded. Having obtained them, 
Curry coolly fastened his end of the wire 
inside the cell, the noose remaining about 
the unfortunate s throat. 

For the prisoner to unlock 


his cell, meanwhile keeping the revolver aimed 


‘at the helpless jailer, was the work of a moment. 


Next he securely tied and gagged the man held 
tight by the wire, and unlocked and swung open 
the big door leading to the jail proper. The 
sheriffs office stood open between the front door 
of the building and the jail; yet Curry sauntered 
by as unconcernedly as though he were going 
to church. K 

“Who was that man?” asked the sheriff of 
one of his deputies. 

“] didn’t get a good look at him. Why?” 

“Well, he looked very like our prisoner, 
Curry,” replied the sheriff, carelessly. 

While this conversation was going on Curry 
tan out to the stable at the rear of the jail and 
forced the astonished man in charge there to 
saddle and bridle the best horse available, a 
spirited animal belonging to the sheriff. In the 
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“He bad no option but to hand over the articles demanded.” 


meantime his escape had been discovered, and 
the officers rushed out pell-mell just as Curry 
waved his hat at them before turning the street 
corner, riding at a gallop. 

Quickly organizing a posse, the sheriff gave 
chase. The trail led into the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and time and again it seemed the 
pursuers would surround and capture the pur- 
sued, but in the end Curry made good his 
escape. He travelled northward by easy stages, 
then west to the Jackson Hole Basin of 
Wyoming, and still later he turned up at his 
old haunts in Choteau County, Montana. 


It must not be understood that 
Curry eluded the clutches of the law 
year after year without aid. He had 
friends, most of whom helped him 
because they feared him, but they 
counted as friends just the same. I 
had occasion to learn this, and will 
here tell of my first and only experi- 
ence with this noted outlaw. 

About a year after Curry’s spec- 
tacular escape from the jail in ‘Ten- 
nessee I was sent to Montana by a 
big detective agency for which I was 
working, with instructions to visit 
Curry’s home town in Northern Mon- 
tana and learn, if possible, whether 
the outlaw was in the State. I had 
no instructions to try to effect a 
capture. 

My experience as a_ detective 
covered less than a year, but I had 
been successful in a big 
case, and was delighted on 
hearing that I was to trail 
the most noted outlaw in 
all the West. 

“You are young,” the 
superintendent told me, 
“but we have faith in your 
nerve and judgment. Go 
to Chinook, Montana, and 
under some sort of disguise 
learn, if possible, of Curry’s 
whereabouts. If you think 
his capture possible advise 
us at once, and we will 
detail a dozen tried men 
on the case.” 

Ten days after that a 
soap “drummer” (com- 
mercial traveller), hailing 
from St. Paul, stepped off 
in Chinook, and with his 
case of samples put up at 
the only hotel in the little 
cattle town. That evening, 
as the “drummer” was reading a paper in the 
hotel, two uncouth-looking men dropped in. 

“ Join us in havin’ a drink, pardner?” said one. 

The “drummer” was about to decline the 
invitation, but his visitors were insistent, and he 
joined them. He was plied by his hosts with 
questions, some of which were embarrassing. 
Later he was glad to part from his new-found 
friends and retire for the night. 

In the morning the “ drummer” called on the 
proprietor of a general merchandise store with 
his samples, but was taken aback when the 
merchant gave him a cool reception. 
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“T don’t want none of your goods, stranger,” 
he said. ‘“ You may be all right, but your looks 
are agin you. ‘There’s talk aroun’ here that 
you're workin’ up a case agin ‘Kid’ Curry. 
Now, I’m an honest man an’ don’t uphold no 
thief; but ‘Kid’ Curry didn’t never bother 
nobody nor nobody’s property in Chinook, an’ I 
ain’t givin’ help to those what’s lookin’ for him.” 

The “ drummer ” protested that he was what he 
represented himself to be, but to noavail. ‘Then 
it occurred to the supposed soap salesman that 
he might get the hotel proprietor, who seemed 
to be well known and popular, to say a few 
words in his favour. 

“ Nothin’ doin’,” said the hotel man, laconi- 
cally, after the salesman had recounted his 
experience with the merchant. ‘“ My business 
is in this town, and Curry’s friends are my cus- 
tomers. If you ain’t a detective the gang around 
town is fooled, and that’s all about it. Anyway, 
stranger, it'll be a whole lot healthier for you 
somewhere else, no matter what you are. 
‘Butch’ Cassidy sent word this mornin’ that 
him an’ his pals will give you one hour to get 
out o’ town,” 

The “drummer” looked at his watch. ‘The 
east-bound Great Northern express would be 
in at eleven-forty-five. It was then eleven. ‘The 
‘drummer ” gave up the struggle and took the 
express. 

Thus baffled and humiliated at being out- 
witted, he returned to the headquarters of the 
detective agency and voluntarily resigned. The 
“ drummer ” was none other than the writer of 
this article. I had had enough of detective work 
and gave it up in sheer disgust. 

My experience, however, had demonstrated 
how well Curry’s friends protected him in certain 
parts of the West, and that any plan that would 
effect his capture must be out of the ordinary. 

For two or three years following, Curry 
jumped from place to place about the West, 
stealing horses and robbing trains. In the 
spring of 1906 two boys got a clue that Curry 
was in Arizona; they traced him to St. John’s 
and were murdered just outside the town. 
Although there were no witnesses to the 
shooting, the authorities say there is no doubt 
that Curry killed the boys when they tried 
.to close in on him. 

After the murder of the boys the sheriff of 
Apache County endeavoured to apprehend 
the outlaw. ‘The sheriff found his hiding-place 
in the woods, but when the officer stepped up 
to place him under arrest Curry drew his gun 
and shot him dead. 

After that the search for the desperado 
became more determined than ever ; it was also 
better organized. In Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
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Wyoming, and Montana large rewards were 
offered by the local authorities, and many fear- 
less sheriffs swore they would “get” Curry or 
forfeit their own lives in the attempt. 

Whether the hunt became too warm for the 
outlaw or whether he hoped for bigger booty in 
foreign lands is not known, but certain it is that 
“ Kid” Curry suddenly dropped from view. ‘Then 
came the news that he was living in South 
America, but all reports from there were hazy 
until the American Consul notified the State 
Department that the former terror of the 
Western States was operating on a big scale 
farther south. 

It is reported that the Argentine robberies 
have been of the most daring character, and 
that those who have tried to stop them have 
been put out of the way with bullets. 

Riding to the scene of a robbery on horseback, 
the outlaws leave one of the members in charge 
of the horses while they hold up the employes of 
banks with revolvers and rifle the safe and vaults. 

Reading of the lawless doings of an outlaw 
of the Curry type, one wonders what could start 
a man out on such a career of wanton crime. 

In Curry’s case it seems that it was a con- 
viction and small fine for a petty theft that 
launched him on the downward path. After that 
he considered all officers of the law as his natural 
enemies, and all property as his for the taking. 

An old justice of the peace—Tim Hobbs by 
name—tried Curry for the theft of a yearling 
calf near Fort Benton, Montana. The justice 
thought the evidence conclusive, and fined the 
prisoner fifty dollars. Curry continued to protest 
his innocence so strenuously that the justice 
fined him an additional five dollars for contempt 
of Court. Thereupon Curry jumped to his feet, 
knocked the constable down, pushed the heavy 
table over on top of the justice, and, mounting 
his horse, rode away. 

Up to that time he had been employed as a 
cowboy on a ranch in Northern Montana, and 
was considered unusually quiet and well-behaved. 
After the episode near Fort Benton, however, 
Curry became known as a cattle-rustler and 
gun-fighter. He was scarcely twenty years of 
age when he started on the career of an outlaw. 

Curry is now forty-five years of age. He was 
born in Missouri, but moved to Montana when 
a boy. He is a medium-sized man, with black hair 
and a dark moustache. He isa dead shot, and 
in spite of his many encounters he has only one 
scar from a gunshot wound, one on the right wrist. 

The old-timers of Montana, who recall Curry 
as a quiet, industrious boy twenty-five years ago, 
will marvel at the sequence of events which has 
made him one of the most notorious bandits in 
the Argentine Republic. 
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Showing how an earthquake, which caused disaster and distress to many, brought two lucky young 


men a fortune, and one of them a wife as well. 


“The story was told to me substantially as I have 


related it,’’ writes Mr. Haas, “but I have been compelled to change the narrator's name.” 


“ (ja OW did you ever come to this out- 


of-the-way place?” I asked my 
friend, Joseph Curtin — “ Don 
José,” as he was called—a_pros- 
perous mine-owner to whom I was 
paying a visit in the mountain regions of 
Mexico. 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s rather a long story, 
and if you want your question answered you 
must make up your mind to listen patiently.” 

With that he told me the following remark- 
able tale, which I have tried to set down as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 


I had always been of a roving disposition, 
and when I went to the Pacific Coast and found 
employment in an office in San Francisco the 
humdrum, everyday life of a clerk did not 
satisfy me. I wished to get out into the open, 
and when spring came, and I saw the bright 
sunshine, I could stand it no longer. 

Daily contact with an educated Mexican in 
the office had brightened up what Spanish I 
had learned, so I felt pretty confident of my 
ability to make myself understood in that 
language, and his accounts of Mexico and its 
people awakened a desire in me to visit that 
country. 

My mind was soon made up, and a few days 
more found me ez route. 

For a while I drifted about, never staying 
long in any one place, until I landed in Santa 
Cruz. By that time my funds had dwindled to 
a very small sum, and I was glad to find 
employment in the works of a silver-smeltcr. 
Here my knowledge of Spanish stood me in 
very good stead, and it was not long before 
Sefor Oreta, my employer, discovered that I 
was a good scholar, and offered me the post 
of secretary, which naturally improved my 
situation, 

So far I had good reason to consider myself 
extremely fortunate, and all would have been 
well, if—well, if the inevitable woman, or rather, 
a young girl, had not come into my life. Dona 
Mercedes, my employer’s daughter, often came 
to see her father at the office, and generally 


went home with him in the evening. She was 
very beautiful—a fact that I was not slow in 
discovering. Nor did I fail to notice that what 
little polite conversation I had with her made 
a favourable impression upon her. Our mutual 
acquaintance ripened until we understood one 
another pretty well, and when one evening 
something prevented her father from accom- 
panying her to their home, and he deputized 
me to act as her escort, I embraced the 
opportunity and declared my love to her. The 
result was that for once I was the happiest 
mortal alive. 

But, alas! my dream was of short duration. 
Sefior Oreta would never have noticed how 
matters stood, but Mercedes had an aunt, and 
the sharp eyes of the old duenna saw clearly 
what was afoot. One fine morning, shortly 
after seeing Mercedes home, the old Don sent 
for me and told me sternly that he had engaged 
me to be his secretary, but not to become his 
son-in-law. He added that my services, valuable 
though they might be, were no longer needed. 

It was the old story of a wealthy father, a 
beautiful daughter, and a poor young lover—a 
nobody in the father’s eyes. 

I could not get to see Mercedes; the old 
duenna took good care of that. Through a 
friend, however, I heard that they had sent her 
away to a convent in the city of Mexico. 

Now, if I had been a sensible fellow I should 
have left the place where there was no earthly 
chance for me, struck out for some other town, 
and there secured employment. But I was 
young and foolish, and the loss of Mercedes hit 
me hard. 

Nothing mattered much now that we were 
parted for ever, I thought, and a great desire to 
get away from my fellow-men and out into 
the wilderness took possession of me. I had 
roughed it before, and hardships would perhaps 
take my mind off my troubles. I procured a 
rifle, ammunition, and a light camping outfit, and 
bidding my friend, who vainly tried to dissuade 
me from my crazy undertaking, good-bye, I 
started off through a patch of cactus for the 
high Sierra. 
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Being a good hunter, I was not at all uneasy 
about my food supply. There were plenty of 
rabbits, and no doubt I should find some bigger 
game in the mountains. Passing through a 
mile or more of chaparral, I came to a pine 
forest and sat down under one of the giant trees 
looking up to the snow-capped mountains, which 
towered up before me into the clouds like an 
immense unbroken wall. The longer I gazed 
upon those mighty peaks the stronger grew my 
desire to stand upon their pinnacles. In vain I 
argued with myself; the wish got the better of 
me, and I started off, determined to reach the 
summits. 

At last I reached the end of the forest. A 
broad table-land, or, as the Spaniards call it, a 
mesa, opened out before me. It looked to be 
about a mile in width to where the mountains 
arose, but, knowing how deceiving distances are 
in the clear atmosphere of those regions, I 
realized that I should have to bestir myself if I 
wanted to reach the foothills by sundown. 

I had walked on for perhaps an hour when 
my ear caught the sound of running water. I 
rejoiced to hear it, for my canteen was empty, 
and the mere knowledge of that fact seemed to 
increase my thirst. Soon I stood upon the 
brink of a rocky chasm, whose sides descended 
perpendicularly for several hundred feet to where 


a small stream rushed headlong over a broken, 
rocky bed. I saw at a glance that it was im- 
possible to reach the water at that point. It 
was tantalizing in the extreme, thirsty as I was, 
to see water and be unable to reach it, but the 
precipice was clearly unscalable. 

The sun was now getting low, and I marched 
along the edge of the canyon, hoping to find a 
place where I could descend, but all in vain. 
The increasing darkness made farther progress 
dangerous, so I had to give up my quest and 
make a “dry camp.” 

Turning away from the chasm, I walked 
some distance farther and then made a fire 
beside a dry log, resigning myself to spend the 
night there. 

One is so accustomed to having solid earth 
under one’s. feet, that a feeling of terror at the 
first experience of an earthquake is very excus- 
able. Old Mother Earth has not yet got 
settled down to sober, everyday business in the 
country on the Pacific side of America. She 
has been very lavish in her gifts to that region, 
but sometimes, to balance matters, she indulges 
in queer pranks, and becomes very destructive. 
‘That night I had my first taste of what an 
earthquake is like. 

In spite of my thirst I had fallen fast asleep. 
Towards morning, however, I was suddenly 


“| found it « terribly dificult business.” 
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awakened by a confused rumbling sound. I 
jumped up—or rather I tried to get on to my 
feet—but tumbled over before I succeeded. 
As I lay there I felt the earth moving beneath 
me, with a jerking and rolling motion. 
Probably this only lasted a few seconds, but 
it seemed a long time to me before the move- 
ment stopped. I realized at once that it was 
an earthquake and lay still, thinking it the best 
course. Another but lighter shock followed, 
and a few moments later still another. 

T had fallen asleep with the sullen roar of the 
stream in the chasm sounding in my ears. Now 
everything was still. In vain I shut my eyes 
and listened ; not a sound could I hear. Had 
I become suddenly deaf? It must be near day, 
I told myself; there was a faint streak of light 
on the horizon in the east. I was dazed— 
dumbfounded—but had sense enough to lie 
still where I was and await daylight. 

When it became light, so that I could dis- 
tinguish objects a little way ahead of me, I 
went to where I supposed the chasm was. I 
had gone but a short distance when I became 
aware that the earthquake had made a mighty 
change. The ground was all broken up, and I 
had to jump over several rifts or breaks in it. 
Instead of level or nearly level ground, as it 
had been the day before, it now sloped down. 

What had become of the chasm? It had 
vanished, and in its place I found a depression, 
filled with a jumbled-up mass of broken rock, 
and no sign of the river, It was an awful scene 
of desolation that met my eyes ; it looked for all 
the world as though some ‘Titanic hand had 
uplifted the bed and banks of the river and 
turned them upside down, It was lucky for me 
that I had gone some distance away from the 
chasm. Had I stayed near it, where I first 
thought of camping, my fate would have been 
sealed ; I should have been swallowed up in 
that terrible commotion. 

I went back and shouldered my belongings, 
determined to cross over the filled-up canyon, 
but I found it a terribly difficult business. 
There was not a foot of smooth walking for 
over half a mile. Rocks as big as houses were 
jammed in amongst small boulders, so that often 
I had to kneel down and crawl on all fours to 
get over them, only to find fresh obstructions 
on the other side. The sharp edges of the 
rocks cut my hands and knees crueily, but I got 
across to solid ground at last. 

With what joy I hailed a pool of water in the 
centre of a spot of black mud! Regardless of 
the slime, I threw down my gun and pack and 
stooped to quench my thirst. Cruel disappoint- 
ment! The water was hot, and so saturated 
with alkali that I found it impossible to drink, 


although thirst was now tormenting me. But I 
would not give up. I kept on up toward the 
snow-capped mountain. There must be water 
—good drinkable water —coming from that 
snow. 

Slowly I made my way up-hill. Presently the 
meadow-like mesa gave way to low scrubby 
brush, and if it had not been for a very narrow 
trail, made by some wild animal, I could hardly 
have made my way through it. Following this 
trail I came to another canyon, but to my great 
joy the descent was not very steep. Its sides 
were covered with cedars, pines, and fir trees, 
and, reaching the bottom about noon, my heart 
was gladdened by the sight of a tiny stream of 
running water. Dropping everything but my 
gun, I knelt down to drink. 

Was I ever to be allowed to quench that 
terrible thirst ? Just as I was putting my mouth 
to the water I heard an ominous rattle, and 
looking up I saw, not more than a foot from 
my face, a, great black and yellow rattle-snake, 
coiled ready to strike. Involuntarily I threw 
back my body without arising, jerked my gun 
forward, and fired. It all passed so quickly 
that I hardly realized the danger I had been in 
until I saw the snake lying there dead; the 
shot had taken its head clean off. Then I 
stooped again. Oh! how good that water 
tasted ! 

I camped there that afternoon and night. 
Wood, water, and the shelter of the great trees 
all combined to make it an ideal place to rest. 
I made a fire, boiled coffee in my tin cup, and 
enjoyed it and a piece of hard tack immensely. 

I had a good night’s sleep, and was in the act 
of eating my simple breakfast when I heard a 
tustling in the brush that came down pretty 
close on the opposite side of the canyon. 
Looking up I saw, beneath a great cedar, what 
at first glance appeared to bea black bear. I 
grabbed up my gun, lying close by, when the 
creature shouted to me in Spanish, “ Por el 
amor de Dios! Soy amigo!” (‘For the love 
of God! Iama friend !”) 

“Come on then, if you are a friend,” I 
answered. 

No wonder that I came near shooting him 
for a bear! As he got nearer I saw that all 
the clothes that man had on him were a rag of 
a shirt and what had once been a pair of cotton 
pants. He was bare-footed and bare-headed, 
his face being almost hidden by a thick mat of 
hair and beard; and further to hide the fact 
that he was a human, he had a very-much-worn 
bearskin hanging over his shoulders. As he 
was apparently unarmed, however, I hadn’t the 
least fear of him. 

Seeing the dead snake lying near the fire, the 
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stranger examined it, asking where its head was. 
I told him that I had shot it off. Without 
asking my leave he proceeded to scrape away 
the hot embers of the fire, and after cutting off 
the tail, placed the body of the snake on the 
ground, covering it with the hot ashes. 

“Tam hungry, very hungry, always hungry,” 
he explained.“ It is good to eat, very good.” 

T had heard it said that rattlesnake meat was 
eatable, but I had never tasted it. However, 
when this weird-looking creature uncovered his 
roast and took off the skin, the meat appeared 
appetizing enough, and he fell to devouring it 
with evident relish. Seeing him enjoy it so 
much, I overcame my prejudice and tasted of 
it. The result was that between the two of us 
there was not much of the 
snake left. I made him a 
cup of coffee, and he almost 
scalded his mouth in his 
eagerness to drink. Then 
I gave him some tobacco 
and paper to roll a cigar- 
ette, and his eyes fairly 
glistened as he inhaled the 
smoke. It made a friend 
of him at once. 

“T have been in these 
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“Mira, sehor!” he answered. “It was a 
hard life. Pine-nuts, acorns, some berries, and 
once in a while a rabbit which I snared—any- 
thing I could find to eat, but I was always 
half-starved.” : 

“How in the world did you get that bear- 
skin?” 

“T surprised him in a cave while he slept, 
and killed him with the knife,” and the fellow 
drew out a dagger a foot long from under the 
bear-skin. “TI lived a long time on that meat, 
as I cut it into strips and dried it.” 

“ Did you always camp out ?” 

“Yes, until I found the bear’s cave. It is 
very cold up here sometimes and the cave was 
warm, but last night the earthquake drove me 


“1 jerked my dun forward and fired.” 


mountains many months,” he told me, when I 
began to question him. ‘I was hot-tempered, 
senor! My sweetheart was taken from me, down 
there in the pued/o, by the nephew of the silver- 
mine owner. When I accuscd him of it he 
taunted me, and threatened to set the dogs on 
me. Caramba! That was too much for me, 
and I struck him with my knife. Then I fled to 
the mountain. I knew that I should be shot if 
they caught me.” 
“ But how could you live up here?” 


out. I ran out at the first light shock, or I 
should have been killed. Oh, it was awful! 
I have not been back since. I should like to 
see if the cave has been destroyed.” 

Curiosity prompted me to go with him, the 
more so as he assured me that there was an 
easier route by which I could either go back or 
continue my way up the mountain. 

The Mexican had told me his name was 
Pablo, and as we walked along I did some rapid 
thinking. “Pablo,” I said to him presently, 
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“the name of the fellow you stabbed was 
Martinez, wasn’t it? Yes? I thought so. 
Well, he isn’t dead ; he got over the wound you 
inflicted on him after a long time and much 
suffering. I happen to know, as I was in the 
employ of his uncle.” 

“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed. 
I had killed him.” 

I perceived that Pablo was not overjoyed at 
the news, and from his murmurings I could 
only make out the word “ revenge.” 

“See here, Pablo,” I continued. ‘ Don’t 
think of revenge. Young Martinez suffered 
enough, and if you ever want to get back to 
civilization, it is all the better for you that 
he lived. Don’t you want to leave 
these mountains ?” 


“T was sure 


“Certainly!” he answered ; “but 
how can I?” 
“Not in the fix you are in, but 


we can arrange all that. 1 think I 
will postpone my trip up the moun- 
tain, since I have found you and am 
not prepared to 
feed two people. 
We will not go 
back to Santa 
Cruz, but to 
Corona, where I 
will get some 
clothes for you. 
Then we can 
both go to town.” 

Pablo was over- 
joyed at the pro- 
spect of returning 
tocivilization, and 
it did not take us 
long to get ready. 
My companion 
insisted upon 
carrying my light 
pack, and, instead 
of returning on 
the trail I had 
come, led the way 
up the canyon for 
about two miles, 
and then crossed 
it, going in the 
direction of the 
route I had previ- 
ously traversed. 
The travelling was 
much easier until 
we came to the 
scene of the earth- 
quake. Presently 
we reached the 


top of the hill from which we could look down 
upon the chaotic masses of splintered riven rock. 

“Look, do you see yonder cliff?” asked 
Pablo, pointing to a high rocky point. ‘Just 
below it was my cave.” 

As we drew nearer we discovered that there 
was not a sign of the cavern left. The spot 
where it had been was covered many feet deep 
by the immense masses of rock which had 
broken away from the face of the cliff and 
tumbled into the gulch below. Climbing over 
the débris we drew near to the solid rock. 
Pablo was a few steps ahead of me, and 
suddenly I saw him kneel down. 

“Mira! Mira! Seftor!” he shouted out, 


“Look, look, sefior, a mine! Much silver!” 
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excitedly. ‘Una mina! Plata, mucho! 
look, sehor, a mine! Much silver!” 
Hearing his cry I hastened up, and together 
we examined the place. Sure enough, we 
had stumbled upon what appeared to be an 
immensely rich lode of silver ore, which the 
breaking off of the rock by the earthquake had 
uncovered. It was a well-defined lode or vein 
of the dark-grey ore so much prized by the 


Look, 


“* Hearing his cry I hastened up.” 


miners, with fine threads of pure silver running 
through it. 

I was almost as much elated as Pablo, and yet, 
looking about me, I felt that it would be a 
difficult undertaking to work a mine in such an 
almost inaccessible wilderness. I explained this 
to my companion, but such was the excitement 
caused by the find that my misgivings had little 
or no effect upon him. 

“The silver is there!” he argued, vehemently. 
“Millions, millions of pesos’ worth of it, and 
where there is a rich mine discovered men will 
work it, even if it is in the s#/fierno. 

“We will be partners, sefor, you and I, and 


we will be rich, richer than Don Geronimo Oreta, 
Vol, xxv.—73. 


the big mine-owner in Santa Cruz. And I will 
have money, money, all I want, and I will have 
revenge on my enemy. I will repay him yet for 
robbing me of Carmelita.” 

“You forget, Pablo,” I told him. 
not be safe to return there yet awhile.” 

“True,” he said; ‘but you will help me. 
You will bea rich man as well as I, and you 
are learned. You will get a good lawyer, and 
pay him Lig money, and he will make it all right 
with the judge, no matter how much it costs. 
‘There ”—and he picked up a piece of the ore, 
tons of which lay at the foot of the cliff—‘ there 
is money without end.” 

“ Are you sure that you can find this place 
again after we leave it?” I asked. 

“Certainly, sehor! Haven't I lived here for 
months and roamed all over these mountains ? ” 

“Supposing someone else comes along while 
we are gone, and claims the ground?” 

“There is no danger of that. You are the 
only man I have epcountered since I have been 
here. Not even a wild Indian have I seen.” 

“Well, we must get back to town as soon as 
we can,” I said. ‘My provisions are not 
enough for two. Let’s go on at once.” 

Suddenly a suspicion flitted through Pablo’s 
brain. 

“You will not deceive me?” he demanded. 
“You will not denounce me, and have me 
arrested and shot?” 

The thought filled him with terror, and the 
poor fellow drew away from me as if afraid. 

“Yon't be a fool, Pablo,” I said. “If I 
wanted to do that, or to work you any harm, I 
could shoot you now and save all trouble. 
What good would that do me? You say your- 
self there is wealth enough, and more than 
enough, for both of us, I am no /adrone (thief). 
I swear to you we will come back here together.” 

That seemed to reassure him. 

I realized full well what a tremendous dif- 
ference the discovery of this silver mine might 
make to my future, but somehow or other I was 
able to take my good fortune quietly, and it 
was well I was able to keep cool, for my 
companion became very excited. 

He wanted to gather and take along a pack- 
load of the ore, but I objected. “No, Pablo, 
drop it,” I said. ‘We must not take any of the 
ore with us, or show any specimens in town. 
If we did we should be sure to have a gang 
of gambusinos (Mexican miners) dogging our 
steps and following us. We should have great 
trouble and might lose our lives.” 

“You are right,” he said, and we set off. 
Pablo took the lead—reluctantly, I thought ; 
for every few steps, until the place was out of 
sight, he turned and looked back as if loath to 


“Tt will 
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leave. Our route, heading for another town 
than the one I had left, proved considerably 
easier, That night, sitting by the camp fire 
enjoying a smoke, I wondered how we would 
work the mine. 

“Pablo,” I said, “I don’t like the idea of 
taking anyone else in with us; we might as 
well own the mine ourselves. It will take 
money — much money — to put up works, 
engines, and so on, and to carry the ore to 
town doesn’t look good to me. I have just 
about money enough to pay the fee for recording 
the mine and to buy a small outfit.” 

Pablo took a whiff or two at his cigarette. 

“We don’t need any engines for a while,” he 
replied. “We will build our own smelter; I 
know how to do it. The mine is not far from 
water, where we will camp and build our oven. 
‘Then we can take the silver to town and sell it. 
We want no partners and we do not want to 
sell. No one would pay what it is worth to us.” 

This appeared practicable to me, and we 
agreed to adopt the scheme. We talked about 
our plans for a while, and then retired to rest. 

We came in sight of the town next evening, 
after a hard day’s travel, and I left Pablo hid in 
a large patch of cactus. We had seen no sign 
of the ravages of the earthquake on our way, 
and I was surprised to see ten or twelve adobe 
houses in ruins. I was told that one man had 
been killed and several more or less injured. The 
earthquake, while favouring us with what would 
yield probably an immense fortune, had been a 
sad calamity toa score of poor beings in the town. 

I returned to Pablo at once with a complete 
outfit of clothing, not forgetting a comb and a 
pair of scissors. Both of us then entered the 
town, found a barber, and got him to shave and 
shear my companion. ‘Then we went and had a 
feed, and it did me good to see the way Pablo ate. 

We had no trouble in recording our claim, 
though we could give but an imperfect descrip- 
tion of its location. My ability to speak Spanish 
stood me in good stead, and by placing a few 
dollars more than the regular fee in his hand I 
gained the official’s good will. We got our 
papers, and were the legal owners of our mine. 

] left it to Pablo to purchase a burro while I 
bought the necessary supplies. Pablo proved a 
good trader, and as we had no further business 
in town we loaded up and went on our way. 

Never was there a happier man than Pablo. 
Allhis misfortunes and privations were forgotten. 
He insisted upon driving the burro, proud of 
having a gun on his shoulder. To him a new 
life opened, and it was much the same with me. 
This time I was not starting out on an expedi- 
tion in a half-crazy fit, but with the certainty of 
a bright future before me. 


We had no noteworthy adventure on this trip, 
and on the evening of the second day we un- 
loaded the burro near the little rivulet in the 
canyon. 

We spent several days in building a cabin. 
Timber for it was close at hand, together with 
rocks for a fireplace and chimney. We felt 
very much at home in our new abode the 
evening after moving in. 

We then built our smelter or oven, and there 
I had to allow Pablo to boss the job. We 
built it. close to our cabin, calculating that 
it was easier to bring the ore down the 
canyon than to carry the wood to the mine. 
Of course, the smelter was of a very primitive 
construction, but it answered our purpose for 
the time being. The ruins of similar con- 
trivances may be found near most of the silver 
mines of Mexico. How elated we felt after 
having smelted the first burro-load of ore I need 
hardly mention. Though a goodly part of the 
silver remained in the slag which we piled on 
one side, the ore nevertheless yielded a surpris- 
ing quantity of the white metal. We brought 
down and smelted a number of burro-loads of 
ore, until we thought that we had enough silver 
for a pack-load to take to town. 

“ Partner,” I said to Pablo, while we were 
having our nightly smoke by the fireplace, 
“ Providence has been very good to us. Many 
have suffered and may be still suffering through 
that earthquake, whereas it has been the means 
of making us rich. We should not forget that. 
We will take our silver to town to-morrow. I 
am anxious to give a part of my share to these 
poor sufferers. Will you do so as well?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Don José!” he ex- 
claimed. “I am very willing. I know only too 
well what it is to be poor and suffering. By all 
means let us give them a good share.” 

We loaded our burro early in the morning 
and left for the town, camping just outside of it 
the evening of the second day. Driving up next 
morning to the fonda (store), I inquired of the 
store-keeper where we could sell some silver, 
and was directed by him to the house of a 
Sefior Aronson. I left Pablo to guard the 
bullion, after unloading the burro and giving 
him a liberal feed of barley, and went to see 
Senior Aronson. I had no difficulty in finding 
him—a shrewd little Hebrew, the banker of the 
town—and told him my errand. 

“Silver, a burro load of silver!” he exclaimed, 
raising his hands in mock dismay. ‘ How can 
I buy a burro load of silver? Where would I 
get all the money ?” 

“Come, come, Sefior Aronson! Business is 
business,” I told him. “It is no affair of mine 
where you will get the money. If you haven't 
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enough on hand, you can give me some cash 
and a draft on your banker in Mexico City. 
Besides, I want to pay some to the padve and 
some to the a/ca/de, [I don’t care to carry much 
money back to the mine, and if you deal on the 
square with us we shall be good customers to 
you.” 

“A burro load of silver and more to come !” 
he cried.. “ You must have struck it rich.” 

“We have, friend Aronson,” I answered. 
‘And now come and see the stuff at Don 
Pedro’s fonda.” 

He went with me, examined the silver, weighed 
it, and got us to bring it to his place. There he 
examined it more closely, and, being satisfied, 
finally figured up the amount due to us—a 
goodly sum. 

“Now! You come 
Lopez,” he said. 

‘The father was an old man of benevolent 
aspect. I explained matters to him and he was 
highly pleased. 

“Tt is a good and holy thing, my son,” he 
said, “to think of the poor, who have been sadly 
stricken. In their name I accept the gift, and 
they and I will pray for you.” 

We then went to the a/alde. He rejoiced 
with us at our good fortune and expressed his 
gratitude for our donation, saying that it was a 
perfect godsend, as many of the people were 
destitute and help was much needed. He spoke 
well of Aronson, so that I felt assured. 

Of course, keeping the discovery of the mine 
a secret was out of the question and no longer 
necessary. The news spread, and gave the 
sleepy town a subject to talk about. Whatever 
envy our good luck may have created was over- 
shadowed by gratitude for our gift, which made 
us a host of friends. 

Leaving the town, we returned to the mine— 
this time with a more complete outfit, packed on 
two burros. Pablo and I got on excellently 
together. I had never done much hard work 
before then, but it seemed to agree with me. 
I had seldom felt better in my life ; and as for 
Pablo, no one would have recognized in that 
stout, jolly young fellow the picture of starvation 
T had found wrapped in a bearskin. 

Once again we went to town, this time with 
two burros loaded with silver, and drove direct 
to Aronson’s place. 

“T shipped your bullion,” the little Hebrew 
told us. “It gave me good returns. I have 
opened an account for you with the Bank of 
Mexico and will ship your silver on your 
account. You will pay me commission.” 

You might perhaps think that with my good 
luck I had entirely forgotten Mercedes, but it 
was not so. While my mind was fully occupied 


with me to Father 


during the day with our work I had leisure 
enough at night to think of her. Through 
Aronson, who knew her father, I learned that 
she was still in the convent in Mexico City. I 
wondered if the fact that 1 was now well on the 
high road to wealth would make a difference in 
the old man’s reception of my suit. 

I made up my mind that I would return to 
the mine with Pablo once more, and then, on 
our next trip to town, go to Santa Cruz and 
interview Senor Oreta. 

We got back to our cabin without accident, 
and next morning we started out, as usual, to go 
for a cargo of ore. 

‘There was a clear, level place, several yards 

square, at one point of the cliff, where, in the 
ordinary way, one would naturally stop to rest 
or, maybe, to feed an animal. We, however, 
never made use of it, and for a very good reason. 
I had noticed that an immense mass of rock, 
which partly overhung this enticing spot, had a 
great rift or crack behind it, and the crag was so 
delicately poised that there seemed to me danger 
of it coming down without warning. Indeed, I 
had driven Pablo away from under it several 
times, the careless fellow being intent on 
feeding the burros there. 
. We were hard at work getting the ore and 
filling our canvas bags with it when our attention 
was aroused by a loud shout. Looking up, we 
saw three men coming towards us along the path 
we had made from our cabin. Of all men they 
were the last I might have expected to see, for 
as they came near I discovered that they were 
Don Geronimo Oreta, my former employer, and 
his nephew Martinez, Pablo’s enemy. The 
third man was the a/calde, who had guided 
them there. 

The old Don recognized me at once, and was 
profuse in his expressions of joy at my good 
fortune. He had heard of our discovery, he 
said, and, as he was much interested in mining, 
had prevailed on his friend, the e/a/de, to 
accompany him out to us, to see the fabulous 
mine for himself, with a view to becoming 
interested in it. His nephew would not hear 
of his coming alone. 

Pablo had recognized young Martinez, and I 
saw a flash of lightning in his black eyes. Both 
of them, however, were careful to hide whatever 
emotion they felt for the moment. If they 
intended to settle an old grudge they wanted no 
witnesses to it. 

I showed the visitors the vein and the broken 
ore yet remaining scattered amongst the d¢ér1s, 
and then turned to assist Pablo to put the packs 
on the burros. We were so intent upon our 
work that for the time being we paid no atten- 
tion to our visitors. 
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“Young Martinez stood farther out, and was instantly killed.” 
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Suddenly, without the slightest warning, there 
was a deafening crash, and an immense cloud of 
thick dust rose into the air, obscuring everything. 

“Great heavens! What was that?” I cried, 
aghast ; but my companion made no reply. 

Dazed by the appalling din, Pablo and I stood 
still until the cloud of dust lifted somewhat, and 
then I saw that the huge overhanging mass of 
rock had fallen on to the path below. 

“Where are those men?” I asked Pablo. 
He shook his head ; he was too terror-stricken 
to speak. Just then I heard a faint cry, and 
rushed to the scene of the catastrophe. Again 
I heard the cry, and recognized the voice of the 
alcalde. Working with all our might we got 
him out from under a mass of earth. He was 
painfully bruised, but not severely injured. 
‘Then we continued our work and rescued Don 
Geronimo, who was badly bruised and had one 
of his legs broken below the knee. Leaving 
him in the care of the al/ca/de, we redoubled 
our efforts. ‘Io Pablo’s credit be it said that he 
worked like a Trojan, and at last found young 
Martinez. All our efforts to bring him back to 
life, however, were in vain. He was dead. 

The only thing that saved the lives of the two 
older men was that they had stood very close 
under the cliff, and when the rock fell it had 
tilted outward. Young Martinez had stood 
farther out, and, struck “by the crag, was 
instantly killed. ‘The luckless trio had sought 
the shade of the cliff while we were loading the 
burros. 

Trimming some dry cactus-stems into splints, 
and using our handkerchiefs for bandages, I 
managed to set the old Don’s leg. Then we 
carried him to the cabin and made him as 
comfortable as possible. 

Next I hursied Pablo off to town for a 
surgeon on one of the horses ; the a/cadde was 
too sore to ride. Then I shaped out some 
better splints from a light board and again 
applied them, more carefully. 

Pablo made the trip to town without resting, 
and returned with the surgeon early on the 
third day. The doctor examined the patient’s 
leg and praised my handiwork. There was no 
possibility of a vehicle reaching the place from 


the town, he said; the patient would have to 
remain quietly where he was until sufficiently 
recovered to ride horse-back. The surgeon 
remained with us for several days. 

Young Martinez’s body we wrapped in a 
blanket, and Pablo took it to town on a burro 
for burial. The a/cadde accompanied him. 

Not a word was ever said by any of us about 
Pablo’s attack on the dead nephew, and he 
himself took care not to mention it. 

When Pablo returned I was astonished to see 
that he was accompanied by a woman riding a 
mule. ‘I'he lady proved to be Don Geronimo’s 
sister, the same old aunt of Mercedes who had 
caused my dismissal. Upon hearing of her 
brother’s mishap she had insisted on braving 
the hardship of a ride through the wilderness to 
nurse him. There was no help for it; Pablo 
and I were turned out of house and home, and 
the sharp-tongued old Dona took possession. 

Our accommodation for ladies was certainly 
very scant, but as she had taken the precaution 
to load the burro with bedding, changes of 
clothes for the old Don, and some delicacies, 
she and the patient did very well. As to myself, 
it seemed to me that she looked upon me as the 
cause of all the trouble. Don Geronimo, how- 
ever, showed his friendship for me on several 
occasions, telling her plainly that I was in no 
way to blame, but, instead, should be praised for 
the care I had bestowed on him. 

The lady didn’t approve of it, but the old 
gentleman insisted upon having his way for once. 
He wrote a letter to Mercedes, advising her of 
the accident, telling her where and with whom 
he was, and that he would be home on a certain 
date, requesting her to come and meet him. 

There is not much more totell you. With 
my faithful friend Pablo’s willing assent, the old 
Don became a shareholder in our mine. The 
old cabin and our rude smelter still stand in the 
canyon, but they are not used now, as you see 
we have extensive works here. Pablo is a 
married man, living in the town. What about 
Mercedes? Well, she will return from a visit 
to the old folks in Santa Cruz in a day or two, 
and I shall not let you leave until I have made 
you acquainted with my wife. 
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OFFICER OF 


REMARKABLE 


PLAGUE - FIGHTING 
IN BOMBAY. 


TURNER, MEDICAL 
HEALTH, BOMBAY. 


Plague is the scourge of India, and the rat is one 
of the chief disseminators of the disease. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the authorities of Bombay have 
for some time past waged a relentless campaign 
against the rats of the city, with most gratifying 
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results. 
facts concerning the crusade. 


ECENT researches conducted by 
the members of the Plague Com- 
mission in Bombay show that plague 
in man is intimately connected with 
plague in rats, and that parasites 
from infected rats may convey the disease to 
man. As far back as the history of the disease 
goes the rat has in some way been associated 
with it, and rats have therefore been destroyed 
with the object of preventing or lessening its 
ravages. Owing to the rapidity with which the 
animals breed, however, getting rid of them has 
always been a difficult problem. 

A most up-to-date and efficacious system for 
destroying rats has been in operation in the 
City of Bombay for several years, and organized 
warfare against the rodents is now a routine 
duty of the Health Department. 


This little article gives some striking 


A €00d catch—Thirteen ‘rats in one trap. 
From a Photograph. 


Plague, as most people know, is the scourge 
of India. In Bombay City alone the disease 
has caused no fewer than one hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand and fifty-five deaths in fourteen 
years, the highest mortality being twenty thousand 
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From a) The initial process of the campaign—The preparation of the poison baits. (Photograph. 


seven hundred and eighty-eight in 
1903 and the lowest five thousand one 
hundred and ninety-seven in 1909— 
a striking testimonial to the efficacy 
of the rat-destroying campaign. 


No fewer than four hundred and 
thirty-two thousand six hundred and 
fifty-eight rats were killed during last 
year, out of which ninety-one thousand 
five hundred and forty were examined 


From a) A load of baited traps being seat out for distribution. (Photograph, 
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and nine thousand six hundred found to be 
infected with plague. 

The second picture reproduced shows theinitial 
process in the, destruction of rats as a plague- 
preventive measure. Loaves of bread are used 
for making the poison baits. Each loaf is cut 
into half-inch cubes, smeared over with the 
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city, over seven ti 
being in daily use. 
From a Photograph. 


poison—which is prepared at the municipal 
laboratory—and then ¢ipped in powdered sugar 
and flour, he cubes are all counted before 
distribution. The heap of material on the 
ground is used for baiting the traps, and consists 
of pieces of bread, fish, cocoa-nut, and other 
delicacies beloved of the vermin. 


When washed, disinfected, 
and baited, the traps ‘are 
sent out to all parts of the 


A REMARKABLE. 


Something like seven thousand traps are in 
daily use, and all these are washed and dis- 
infected before being distributed in the houses. 
It will thus be seen what a vast business this 
crusade against the rat has developed into. 
Between cighteen hundred and two thousand 


rats are collected daily 
“bag.” 

When washed, disinfected, and baited, the 
traps are taken from one of the Health Depart- 
ment stables to be distributed about the city. 
Poison baits are also laid in the passages 
between the houses. Next morning special men 
are told off to collect the harvest of rats. The 
system of trap-setting and collection is as 
follows: The area to be treated is marked out 
in sections and circles, a certain number of men 
being detailed for each. Each man has two or 
three hundred baits given to him, which he lays 
down between five and seven p.m. 

Next morning, between the hours of six and 
eight, he goes round his area and picks up the 
baits not used, counting them, and returns them 
to the ward stables. All dead rats are also 
collected, and the number of the house, place, 
and locality noted down upon a label attached 
to the rat, with the name of the collector. Each 


rat thus earmarked is put ina tin box and sent 
Vol. xxv.—74, 


a truly remarkable 
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to the laboratory for scientific examination. ‘The 
result of the examination is communicated to 
the office of the section in which the rat was 
found, and, if the creature is infected with 
plague, prompt action for the disinfection of the 
place where: the rat was found is taken. The 
inmates of the house are asked to move out 
into a camp pro- 
vided for them 
while the house 
is disinfected, 
and the locality 
is then treated 
again with poison 
baits and traps. 
All results are 
sent daily to the 
head office and 
tabulated. 
Needless to 
say, there is a 
great deal of 
Opposition on 
the part of cer- 
tain castes of 
natives to these 
measures. On 
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Scattering poison bait in the alley-ways between the houses. 
From a Photograph, 
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From a\ Checking the dead rats. (Photograph. 


religious and other grounds they refuse to allow up as warnings to the collectors. The photograph 
rats to be killed or caught ‘n their houses, and reproduced at the head of this article shows a 
notices, ‘No rat-catchers ai'owed here,” are put good catch made by one of the collectors— 


The day's “ bag”—Cartloads of rats, duly labelled and docketed, at the Municipal Laboratory. 
From a Photograph. 


aN 
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thirteenratsin onetrap. For 
each live rat a half-anna and 
for each dead rat a quarter 
anna is paid, so that a man 
catching a dozen rats a day 
adds a good deal 
to his pay. 
When the 
marked rats arrive 
at the laboratory 
they are carefully 
checked with the 
form sent from the 
Health Depart- 
ment stables, as 
each rat - catcher 
has to be paid for 
the rats he 
brings. If 
one rat is 
missing or 
lost on the * 


way from 
the stables 
to the 


The collectors receive a half-anna for each live rat 
and a quarter-anna for each dead one. 
From a Photograph. 


laboratory—a distance of five miles— 
the rat-catcher loses his fee. 

All live rats are put in the lethal 
chamber and painlessly and_instan- 
taneously killed. ‘I'he last photograph 
shows the inside of this chamber, with 
over a thousand dead rats. The final 
stage of the business is the burning of all 
the bodies in a specially- 
constructed incinerator. 


Collectors bringing up their 
harvest of rats to receive 
payment. 

From a Photograph. 


irom a) The last stage—Dead rats awaiting incineration, 


THE FATE OF JACK TREFREW. 


BY W. T. KERRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON. 


A strange story from the Australian opal-fields. 


“I became acquainted with Trefrew at Lightning 


Ridge in 1907,” says Mr. Kerridge, ‘and was his friend till his tragic death fifteen months later.” 


) URING the year in which my story 
| opens 1 had dropped gold-digging 
for the time being, and was turning 
my attention to the opal-fields. It 
was there that I first made the 
acquaintance of Jack Trefrew. He was a tall, 
goud-looking Australian, well-known on the 
fields as one of the lucky men, as he was always 
making “strikes” of opal. Not that his finds 
did him much good, however, for he squandered 
his money in the local grog-shanties almost as 
quickly as he made it. It could be truly said of 
him that his fine, well-trained thirst was not so 
much an acquired habit as a natural talent or 
gift, the cause of envy to lesser mortals. He 
had also a goodly flow of pungent language. 
However, with the exception of these little 
eccentricities, he was a thoroughly good sort in 
every way. Now Solomon has _pertinently 
remarked that the worth of a virtuous woman is 
far beyond rubies, and certainly Jack had in his 
wife a treasure 


square at all,” remarked my friend, Long Harry, 
to me once, when we were watching her return- 
ing to her little bungalow. I agreed with him, 
but, as a matter of fact, Jack Trefrew had not 
been on the “scoop” for quite a while and was 
working industriously, and, to do him justice, he 
always gave his wife ample means to keep house 
on. His great fault was the drink. Apart from 
that he was a sturdy, jolly fellow, though too 
easy-going to do himself much good or put 
_anything by for a “drought.” 

One Sunday, just before Christmas, he came 
over to my camp. I was sitting in the shade, 
snipping up opal ready fer selling when the 
buyers came round. He lounged up to me, 
pipe in mouth, and having on his head the 
cabbage - tree hat which he always wore on 
Sundays. He was sober, and looked quite neat 
and spruce. I glanced up at him, and he nodded. 

“Look here, Bill,” he said, “ther missis is 
goin’ ter give a bit of a spread on Christmas 


more valuable to 
him than all the 
opals he ever 
unearthed. 
They lived in 
a small bunga- 
low down in 
Thunder Gully, 
among the box 
trees, acacia 
bushes, and wild 
geranium. 
Ladies were 
scarce on the 
fields in those 
days, and all the 
opal - gougers— 
as the miners 


want you and 
all the boys ter 
come down ter 
the hut and hev 
a bit of a ‘jam- 
boree.’ And as 
Christmas Eve’s 
our weddin’ day 
we want yer to 
drink our health 
to-morrer night. 
See?” 

I readily 
agreed, and told 
the other fel- 
lows; and on 
Christmas Eve, 
after leaving our 


Day, and we 
=| 


were called— 
knew and wor- 
shipped Mrs. 
Jack Trefrew, and blessed her pretty face when 
she came to Lightning Ridge to buy her weekly 
stores. Not a few hard things were said of her 
husband whenever we heard that he had been 
on another “ bender” at Cobb's shanty. 

“Ter think that a smart little ‘piece’ like her 
should be yoked to a drunken beggar like 
Trefrew! Seems to me, Billy, old feller, ’tain’t 
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A group of opal-miners—Jack Trefrew is the figure sitting down with a spade over 


his shoulder. 


“claims,” we 
all spruced our- 
selves up a bit 
for the occasion and walked over to Thunder 
Gully, to drink the health of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Trefrew and wish them many another 
pleasant anniversary of their wedding day. 
Alas! little did we guess what’ a year would 
bring forth. However—none of us, happily, 
being prophets or seers of visions—our main 
topic of conversation that day was whether 
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the toasts would be drunk in wine, whisky, 
or beer. 

We reached the hut just as Mrs. ‘Trefrew was 
lighting up the parlour, with the help of an 
aboriginal girl, whose ebony hue made an 
excellent foil to Mrs. Jack’s beautifully clear 
complexion. Indeed, she looked a_ perfect 
picture. Her hair was the colour of a bronze- 
wing opal, and she was dressed in some white, 
flimsy material, gathered in at the waist by a 
cream silk belt, the buckle of which was set with 


a magnificent golden opal. Altogether she was a 
treat, and, as we slouched up, she rather shyly 
bade us welcome. 

We sat awkwardly down on the leather- 
covered chairs, feeling more at home on gum- 
jogs, none of us having sat on chairs for two 
years or more. She soon made us feel at ease, 
however, sending round the good old Colonial 
beer, to which we helped ourselves generously. 
‘Then we all revived wonderfully, and thoroughly 
appreciated Mrs. Jack’s playing on the guitar. 
After that, Cockney Page obliged with a little 
song and dance in his very best style, which 
was heartily applauded. Then we helped our- 
selves to more beer, and drank Mrs. Jack’s 
health deeply and sincerely, but wondering all 
the same why her husband was not there. We 
noticed that Mrs. Jack looked rather worried 
too ; and now and then she would stop in what 
she was saying, as if she was listening for his 
footsteps. At length she asked, with rather a 
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quecr look in her eyes: “Did you see Jack as 
you came down the gully ?” 

“No, marm,” replied Bullocky Bowes ; “we 
never seed him since yes’day .mornin’, when ’e 
was over at Billy’s camp. You don’t think——” 

But we knew that she ad think—the same as 
we all thought—that Jack was drinking again 
and had actually forgotten the anniversary of 
his wedding day ! 

As the situation was becoming rather em- 
barrassing, we all agreed to hunt him up, and 
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went off to all the different shanties. But 
never a sign of Jack did we see, so back we 
trooped, disconsolate, to his wife and told her 
of our non-success. She kept as cheerful as 
she could, and played the guitar like the little 
lady that she was, while we drank stolidly on, 
that being about the only indoor occupation 
most of us were fitted to perform with any 
grace or ease. 

At last she could stand it no longer, and, 
putting down her guitar slowly on the table, she 
laid her golden head on it and suddenly burst 
out sobbing. It was more-than we could stand, 
so, with a few rough words of cheery encourage- 
ment, we all trooped out, our own eyes a bit 
moist through pity and indignation. It seemed 
a shame that a sweet little woman like her 
should be neglected for the sake of drink, and 
we resolved that we'd “jest buck that Jack up a 
bit for this.” 

As Bullocky Bowes remarked, “Jack Trefrew’s 
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a slouch, an’ orter hev a bullock-whip laid acrost 
is hide!” 

All of us heartily agreed with this sentiment. 

The following day dawned bright and clear, 
and the very birds seemed to know it was 
Christmas morning. The kokoburras made the 
place echo with their ladghter among the tree- 
tops; and we shouted out Christmas greetings 
to all’ the surrounding camps and were heartily 
answered in return. 

In the middle of all this, picture our amaze- 
ment to see Jack Trefrew roll up to our camp, 
pipe in mouth as usual. He was perfectly 
sober, though his face still bore traces of recent 
dissipation. 

“ Boys,” he began in a grave voice, “I wish 
ter apologize fer the way I treated yer last night. 
I needn’t tell yer I was ‘blind,’ ’cause yer all 
know it; but I’m cured now, fer sure. An’ the 
missis an’ me wants yer ter come to our 
‘spread’ ter-night. You're all welcome, but 
don’t think too hard on me; I’m cured now, 
and I'll tell ye all bout it ter-morrer.” 

With this explanation we had to be content 
for the present. 

None of us touched a pick or shovel that 
lovely Christmas morning, but we went in a 
body into the bush and brought in loads of the 
red and white mistletoe from the big box trees 
and festoons of the sweet-scented dwarf melon 
vine. All entered heartily into the spirit of the 
thing, and we decorated the Trefrews’ little 
wooden house until it was quite unrecognizably 
gorgeous. 

Mrs. Jack was radiantly happy that evening, 
and we all loved her. How many times we 
drank her health I don’t know, but the surprise 
of the whole evening was that Jack himself 
would not touch a drop of any intoxicant what- 
ever. We expostulated at this unnecessary 
asceticism on such a festive occasion, but he 
only whispered :-— 

“Tl tell yer all "bout it ter-morrer; it ’ud 
frighten the missis if I told ’er. Here’s luck ter 
yer, boys!” And he drank off a tumblerful of 
neat lemonade without a shudder. 

About five o’cluck in the evening the other 
parties arrived from Gooraway and Westalabah ; 
also a squatter and his four daughters from 
Angledool township. Great dingoes! we did 
have atime! We danced and sang songs and 
played games as if we were all in our teens 
again, until the dawn spread over the eastern 
horizon. Then we crawled off to our camps, 
after enjoying a Christmas such as we had not 
had for many a year. 

Poor Mrs. Jack was happy that night, and 
as for Jack, he kept swilling such a lot of 
lemonades and “squashes” that we wondered 


whether he could survive them, and tried to get 
him to take something stronger to prevent any 
ill-effects from such an unaccustomed dose of 
“soft drinks.” But not one drop would he 
take. 

Next evening, true to his word, he turned up 
at our camp. It was one of those still, muggy 
nights which bull-ants and centipedes think 
exceptionally opportune for worrying the genus 
man, and we were all spread out on bits of 
blankets, chaff-bags, and waggahs. 

Someone languidly flung Jack an old saddle- 
cloth, which he took and squatted on, hugging 
his knees up to his chin. After sucking at his 
pipe for a moment or two, while we waited 
silently, he told us his yarn—which I here put 
in his own words, as far as I can—and he was in 
deadly earnest :— 

“Yer know, boys, when I left yer yes’day I 
met Bill Gordon. Yer know Bill Gordon all 
right—the chap that had the row with Wilson 
Holmes over that opal bis’ness. He told me he 
knew of a piece of ground, ’bout fourteen miles 
away, where some good surface colour had been 
picked up ; and near to the Gooraway Hotel on 
the Walgett track. Of course, yer know we 
meant well enough ; but the day was hot and we 
were thirsty, and my hoss cast a shoe. So we 
had a good few drinks at Dawson's. ‘Then some 
diggers there who had done well insisted on 
‘shouting’ us until we got properly ‘tanked’ 
and didn’t care what happened. 

“ Arter a while I lost run o’ Bill, and they 
tole me he went home on ’is ole hoss thet had 
been hooked up all day outside in the sun. 
I didn’t like him clearin’ out like that, an’ I had 
a funny sort of feeling in my head. I went out- 
side and unhooked my saddle hack, climbed 
into the saddle, and gave him his head. Still 
I had that queer sort of feelin’, but I got as far 
as ‘Tyson’s Camp, when my hoss must have 
shied at somethin’. Anyhow, he flung me clear 
off, just where the track bends to the right 
towards Lightning Ridge. I landed a rare 
corker, but the ole hoss just snorted and footed 
it to the reservoir—to hev a drink, I suppose. 

“Up to then I remembered everything per- 
fectly, but after a bit I got sort of dazed and 
numbed and went to sleep.” 

Here Jack paused awhile; then, taking his 


‘pipe from between his teeth to make himself 


better heard, he resumed, impressively: “I 
went to sleep, as I said, an’ I dreamt a most 
awful dream. I dreamt I fell down that old 
claim I abandoned on Cantwell’s Hill an’ broke 
my neck. I didn’t stop at the bottom when 
my neck was broke, but kept on fallin’, fallin’ 
down. Down and down I sank, till I began 
to notice a change in the temperature ; and then, 
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boys, it began to dawn onter me thet / was 
droppin’ straight down into Hades! Everythin’ 
was heat, glare, and smell—like a sulphide-ore 
roaster. Then a roarin’ noise struck on my 
ears, and I felt so scared I would have given all 
I possessed to be back in Thunder Gully with 
my missis agen. 

“‘T reckoned then I must have travelled, on a 
plumb line, about fifty miles. I knew there 
was no hope for me, an’ the best I could do was 
to hope the Old 
Gentleman wouldn’t i 
be too hard on me. 

“ Presently I struck | 
a sort of underlay or ? 
‘incline,’ an’ down this 
I slid like a lump o’ 
fried butter right into 
the middle of the 
whole claim. 1 ex- 
pected to come down 
wallop and get 
smashed up, but in- 
stead o’ that I come 
down easy like, spun 
round, and tumbled 
over right in front 
of the Old Gentleman 
himself! 

“He glared at me 
till I felt sick, and 
said :— 

“*Halloa, Trefrew! 
I’ve been waiting for 
you a mighty long 
time. Everything is 
all ready for you! But 
I’m going to give you 
one morechance. You 
can go back to yer 
wife. She’s too good 
for you ; still, she likes 
you. But if you don’t 
keep teetotal for a 
twelvemonth, down 
you come here again 
for good an’ all. So 
remem ber—/we/lve 
months [? 

“T told ’im I wasn’t 
likely to forget. Then 
the Old ’Un, givin’ 
me a prod, told me 
ter go, so I thanked 
him kindly and asked 
the way out. With 
that he comes close 
up to me and glared 
into my face till I felt 
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scorched by ’is fiery breath, and ’e yelled at me, 
‘Go!’ and I sort of fell backward and went 
off. 

“When I came to my senses, I was lying on 
the flat near the Government tank where the 
ole hoss had thrown me, and the cold moon 
was shining on me face. I couldn’t believe my 
senses at first, but I felt a bit chilly, so I knew 
I was back on earth agen; so I got up and 
staggered home, sober and cured. Now I 
wouldn’t touch a 
drop for all the opal 
in Lightning Ridge. 
No, boys! I’m quite 
satisfied that I’ve 
interviewed thedeuce 
himself, and so I’m 
goin’ to turn over a 
new leaf and chuck 
swearin’ and drinkin’, 
work regular, and 
make my missis as 
happy as I possibly 
can. I’ve bin given 
a chance, and I’m 
goin’ ter make the 
most of it, so there 
you are! Thet’s my 
reasons fer not 
touchin’ anythin’ las’ 
night, and I don’t 
intend to, neither! 
Do you blame me, 
boys?” 


Time passed, and 
we got used to Jack 
being sober and in- 
dustrious, and had 
forgotten all about 


the cause of it—his 
dream —while Mrs. 
Jack went about as 
happy as possible. 

It was about the 
middle of December 
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when Jack struck it very rich. It took him 
about two days to take the “bottom” up after 
he reached it, and it was marvellous. He must 
have got two thousand pounds’ worth in those 
two days. And such opals, too! Harlequins, 
royal nobles, black fire, pin fire, and lovely 
angel stones, and black matrix—all colours and 
tints. 

He came over in great glee to tell us of his 
luck, and invited us over to his place for 
Christmas. He showed me one black and red 
“knobbie” and I gasped at the beauty of it, 
but yet there was something uncanny about it. 
If you turned it one way you could see a face in 
it. The more imaginative among us, recollect- 
ing Jack’s dream, swore it was the portrait of 
the Evil One himself, with horns, red cape, and 
pointed chin. Anyway, it was certainly a most 
magnificent specimen. I handed it back, and 
he bade us good-bye and walked down the 
track leading to the township to see Murphy, 
the big gem-dealer. I watched him until 
he disappeared among the trees, puffing at 
his pipe, cheerful and jolly at having done 
so well. 

Christmas morning began with a heat that 
was terrific, and as I climbed out of my bunk I 
thought of Christmas in England with snow and 
holly. We exchanzed greetings, but not with 
the same fervour and heartiness as the previous 
year, for we were still angry with Jack Trefrew 
for fooling us again the night before. On 
Christmas Eve we had gone to his place as 
we had done the year before, and had come 


“They tore the whole concern down with a mighty heave.” 


back early, full of disappointment and disgust, 
for Jack had not turned up. 

Presently Cockney Page, who was up before 
the rest of us, came along, and swung his tea- 
billy for breakfast. He looked very thoughtful, 
and as he arranged the firewood neatly round 
his billy he looked at me and said, in a subdued 
sort of voice :— 

“ Hev ye ’eard the news, Billy?” 

I shook my head. 

“What news ?” I asked. 

“About Jack Trefrew,” he replied. 
awful.” 

“Well, out with it, then!” I said, sharply, 
while my heart thumped with a nameless fear. 

“Well,” he continued, slowly, “it appears 
that after Jack left us last evening he went to 
Murphy’s, the dealer, and got a fancy price for 
all ’is opils, bar the one wi’ the face on it. They 
argued about that one, and in the end Jack 
wouldn’t sell it at all, and went down to Cobb's 
shanty to ‘shout’ for his friends. There he met 
some of his old cronies, and after a lot of 
chaffin’ they at last got im to take one nobbler 
of whisky. After that, o’ course, he set to it 
properly, and they all had a regular jamboree of 
a drunk, till old Cobb got scared at the noise 
they made, and he up and locked up all the 
grog and cleared out o’ danger. 


“It’s 


“When they couldn't get no more to drink 


they went off back to camp. Leastwise, all ov 
‘em bar Jack, who went in the direction of 
Thunder Gully, singin’ at the top of ’is voice. 
An’ they tells me as ‘ow ’e went straight to ‘is 
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old claim on Cantwell’s ’ill, fell down, an’ broke 
’is neck. Anyway, ole ‘ Noisy Bob’ found him 
this morning, stiff as a crutch, with that devil- 
stone clutched in ‘is fist an’a look on ’is face 
as would scare a parson. Yes, he’s dead right 
enough ; an’ everyone says as ’ow he's gone 
straight down below, same as he dreamt jest 
twelve months ago to the very day.” 


The news was quite true, and the whole camp 
was in an uproar about it. Many of the diggers 
were a rough and _ superstitious lot, and the 
dramatic suddenness of the affair and the un- 
canny dream which preceded it stirred their 
feelings to the depths. By their peculiar method 
of reasoning they blamed the wretched Cobb for 
the tragedy, with the result that nearly a hundred 
men went off, set a windlass, and, by the aid of 
a long rope round the shanty, tore the whole 
concern down with a mighty heave. Then they 
jumped and yelled and trampled on everything, 
getting more excited every minute. — Finally 
some bright spirit in the crowd called out, 
“ Where’s Cobb?” And at once a mighty shout 
arose, ‘Where's Cobb? ‘Track the orute, an’ 
we'll ear-mark an’ brand him !” 

Things looked ugly for Cobb, but fortu- 
nately he had received warning, and, having 
gathered up his money, was already on 
his way to Collarendibri township to obtain 
protection. 

When the enraged diggers found that their 
victim had escaped them they were in two 
minds about venting their anger by smashing 
the other drink shanties. However, the blazing 
sun discouraged any further exertions, and so 
they went back to their various camps, feeling 
satisfied that they had done the right thing for 
once in their lives, and had avenged to a certain 
degree a friend they had all liked in their rough 
way. 
Then came the job of breaking the news to 
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Jack’s widow, and at this the stoutest quailed. 
Eventually Cockney Page, who was possessed of 
a natural savotr-faire was chosen for the sad 
task. He must have done the comforting very 
well, because some months. after he and the 
pretty little widow were married, amid general 
rejoicing. We made up a lovely black opal 


necklace for a wedding present, and the last I 


saw of them was when they mounted the Royal 
Mail coach for Walgett town, on their honey- 
moon trip to Cock’s native London. 

But I have often thought since of poor Jack. 
There is no doubt in my mind that it was a 
case of ‘“‘auto-suggestion,” and that, remem- 
bering his dream, in his dazed and drunken 
condition he really committed suicide uncon- 
sciously. I can see him in imagination on that 
dreadful night, reeling and staggering along the 
track beneath the moon, the thought filtering 
through his poor, fuddled brain that he had 
failed to keep the conditions and now must pay 
the penalty. And so his aching feet led him, 
tortuously but unerringly, towards the fateful 
pit where he was to work out his destiny. 
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A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 
BY B. CAIN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. HAMILTON -WILLIAMS. 


a] URING a strenuous and adventurous 
life 1 have had many exciting experi- 
ences, and have escaped out of 
several predicaments by the skin of 
my teeth, but the adventure I am 
about to relate has left a record engraved on my 
memory that time cannot efface. 

In the spring of 1904 I was farming north of 
Swan Lake, some hundred miles or so west of 
Winnipeg, working for two brothers named 
Wesley and Newton Graham. We were running 
a farm of three hundred and twenty acres, two 
hundred and forty of which were under culti- 
vation, the rest being wood and pasture land. 
The house was built on the edge of a thirty-acre 
“bluff,” or wood, on the extreme north of the 
farm, which was one of the best in the district, 
the only drawback being the scarcity of water. 
You had to dig about fifty feet before you came 
to water, and then you could only get about 
eighteen inches, because of the quicksand, which 
it was impossible to get through by ordinary 
well-digging, as the soil “ boiled up” as soon as 
you took it out. 

The only thing to do, if you kept a number 
of cattle or horses, was to dig wells as you 
wanted them. We had three—one near the 
stables, one just outside the bluff, and another 
was just at the back of the house. This 
well we had dug the winter before. It was 
between fifty and fifty-five feet deep, but spring 
came on early that year, and we. left the well 
only half cribbed, or lined, with timber. This 
was done by making the crib in sections of about 
eight to ten feet, and dropping them into the 
well, afterwards going down and placing the 
sections in position. We had only made the 
crib for about twenty feet or so, and this reached 
about fourteen or fifteen feet up, the bottom 
section being sharpened so as to sink in the 
quicksand for a few fect. There was no pump 
in this well; we used a rope and pulley for 
hauling up pails of water, the pulley being 
fastened to a chain lapped round three poles. 
‘This well, as it was in 1902, is seen to the left 
of the photograph on page 596, with myself 
sitting on an upturned pail, Wesley Graham 
holding the team of horses, and my very good 
friend, Mr. Schwenfeld Wichers, of whom more 
anon, sitting on the stoop. 


It was a very good spring, and by the end of 
May we had most of the crop in, barring about 
fifteen acres to be ploughed for mixed barley 
and oats for green feed. The Grahams.decided 
to take all the horses except three and two colts, 
and spend the summer breaking new land on a 
virgin farm they had purchased the fall before at 
Swan Lake, some thirty-five miles south of us. 
‘They left me to put the barley and the oats in, 
plough summer fallow, see to the fences, and dc 
all the odd jobs there are to be done on a farm 
between seeding and the hay harvest. 

They had been gone about two weeks when 
the weather became very hot, and I began to 
get rather tired of the eternal salt pork, so one 
night I finished my work early and rode into 
Holland—the nearest town, some four miles 
away—and got some fresh meat from the 
butcher. To keep this sweet I slung it on a 
string and put it in the well, which, twenty feet 
down, was as cool as an ice-house. 

One evening, about two days afterwards, I 
unhooked my team from’ the breaking-plough 
after a hard day’s work and, being a little more 
tired or lazy than usual, thought I would have 
my supper before milking. I watered my 
horses, put them in the stable, and left the 
watering of the cattle till afterwards, as they had 
not yet come in from the pasture behind the 
bluff. I went indoors, made a fire of chips to 
boil the kettle and fry a piece of meat, and then 
went to the well to pull the beef up. 

The joint came half-way up and then tumbled 
down into the bottom of the well, having fallen 
off the string. I did not know quite what to do 
for a minute, but finally decided to go down 
after it. " I gave one end of the rope a few turns 
round the poles and then swarmed down it, as I 
had done scores of times while we were digging 
the well. I was almost down to the bottom 
when I heard the cows lowing up above. 
“Bother those cattle!” I thought to myself. 
“Now I shall have to water them before I get 
my supper.” 

Suddenly there was a cracking noise above 
and down came rope, pulley, pail, and all! For 
a minute or two I only swore; then the serious- 
ness of the situation began to dawn on me. I 
was a helpless prisoner, fifty feet below the 
ground, with two feet of water and shifting sand 
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underneath me. I was alone on the farm; our 
nearest neighbours, the Taylors, had also gone 
south to break new ground, and my friend 
Wichers, who lived with us, had gone to 
Winnipeg by the afternoon train and would not 
be back for some days. 

When I became a little calmer I put a chew 
of tobacco in my mouth and tried to think of a 
way out. I could climb up about fifteen feet, 
as far as the cribbing went, then I had another 
thirty-five feet or so to do with nothing what- 
ever to help me. I clam- 
bered to the top of the crib 
and straddled it for a while, 
but this soon tired me and 
I dropped back to the 
bottom again, where I 
made a sort of platform of 
the pail and rope and had 
another think. Curiously 
enough, my thoughts 
during the first half-hour 
or so were not of myself, 
but of the stock — the 
horses and pigs that could 
not be fed, the cattle not 
watered, and the cows not 
milked. I had a pair of 
high boots on, and they 
now began to let in the 
water,” and I suddenly 
realized that I was very 
cold. Looking up, I 
could now and then see 
the head of a cow peering 
over, no doubt wondering 
why the trough was not 
being filled as usual. 

Presently I climbed to 
the top of the crib again 
and tried to work my way 
up by putting my shoulders 
against one side and my 
feet against the other, but 
soon found I could make 
no headway, as the well 
was four and a half feet 
square. Back I dropped 
to the bottom again and 
tried to think of everything 
that would make me believe 
T should soon be released, 
hut the only possibility was when Wichers came 
back — perhaps in three days, perhaps in five. 
Next I grew angry; I cursed everything con- 
nected with the farm and kicked and punched 
the sides of the well in an ecstasy of rage, which 
soon passed. With the revulsion of feeling I 
began to laugh. I thought of the shock Wichers 


“I kicked and punched the sides of the well in an 
ecstasy of rage.” 


would get when he came back, for I knew I 
could not live down there for four days. 

I tested the temperature afterwards, and it 
was about thirty-five—only three degrees above 
freezing. My exertions had so far kept me fairly 
warm, but I now began to really feel the cold ; 
remember, I had only thin overalls and a black 
sateen shirt on. 

The milking cows now began to come up to 
the well, lowing loudty, as it was past milking- 
time ; the steers and calves kept them company. 
Then a thought came to me 
that raised my spirits a 
hundredfold. Surely some 
passer-by—the house was 
only a quarter of a mile 
from the main road—would 
hear the din and call in 
and inquire if anything was 
wrong. 

I kept on climbing up 
and down the crib to keep 
myself warm, buoyed up 
by this hope, till I was 
exhausted. Then I leaned 
against the side and waited. 
The last’ thing I really 
remember distinctly was 
that it was getting dusk, 
and I knew that with the 
cool of evening the cattle 
would go back to the bluff 
and lie down. Then I 
began to shout and rave ; I 
have even a faint recollec- 
tion of singing. I thought 
of everything that was dear 
to me on earth, and my life 
seemed to pass before me 
as they say it does before 
a man who is drowning. 
I must have shouted for 
a long time, for when I 
came to my senses again 
my feet were in quicksand 
well above the ankles, and 
everything was as black as 
pitch. I tried to call again, 
but only a hoarse whisper 
came. I must have been 
sitting in the water, because 
I was wet to my waist. I 
then began alternately to curse and pray, and 
worked myself up in a fury again. Gradually, 
however, exhaustion overcame me, and I sank. 
The last thing I remember is sitting in about a 
foot of water on the pail, which would keep on 
sinking in the sand, in spite of my efforts to 
place it on a tangle of rope. 
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Meanwhile, what had happened while I was 
underground? Wichers had gone to Holland 
in the afternoon to catch the five-thirty train to 
Winnipeg. There was only one train a day each 
way—one going east to Winnipeg, the other 
west as faras Brandon. Now the great feature 
of the Canadian Pacific branch lines is that the 
trains are seldom on time, but often hours late ; 
and when Wichers got into town he called on a 
mutual friend about a mile along the track, think- 
ing the train would be late as usual. On this par- 
ticular day, however, it was up to time, and he 
missed it. As he could not get a lift out to the 
farm that night he stopped in the town until 
next morning. He is an early riser, and was in 
the hotel bar before breakfast, when a farmer 
named Dune Stevens came in. Knowing 
Wichers was “baching” with me, Stevens 


watered, Wichers put them back and fed them; 
but they still seemed thirsty, so he took two of 
them to the well at the back of the house, 
where he found the poles upset and the pails 
and pulley down the well. The cattle were 
troubled with bulldog flies and mosquitoes, and 
had no doubt rubbed themselves against the 
poles over the well-mouth and so knocked them 
down. The cattle now began to throng round 
again, lowing and kicking up a fuss, but Wichers 
could not make out what was the trouble. 
Presently, however, one of the horses, Bert 
(the one on the off-side in the picture), a great 
favourite of mine, happened to put his head 
over the well. He knew directly there was 
something wrong, for he snorted, got away from 
Wichers, and raced down the yard. Then, and 


not tell then, did Wichers have a suspicion that 


The farm near Swan Lake, Winniped, where this adventure happened—The well is at the left-hand si 
Author is seen immediately behind the horses (the one on the offside is Bert), and Mr. Wichers is sitting on the stoop. 


of the photograph, the 


From a Photo. by D. M. Buchanan & Co. 


offered him a ride out after breakfast, as the 
train did not go till late in the afternoon, and 
Wichers thought he would come up and give 
me a hand till the afternoon, 

He arrived at the house all right, and as soon 
as he opened the yard gate the horses, not 
having been fed, started whinnying for all they 
were worth. He looked round, but could not 
find me, and concluded that I must have gone 
to some neighbour’s and stayed the night. He 
therefore took the horses to water at the stable 
well. It was slightly contaminated through not 
having been used much that spring, and they 
would not drink, as horses are most particular 
animals. Thinking they had already been 


I might be down there. He rushed into the 
house, got a lantern and a piece of binding 
cord, and let it down the well. To his 
horror, he saw me huddled up in one corner. 
Being a big, stout man, six feet high, weighing 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds, he could 
do nothing himself but catch Bert, jump on his 
back, and ride to the nearest farm and fetch 
help. He met an Australian, Fred Kenyon, 
on the road about a mile down, who rushed 
back with him, pulled a waggon up to the well, 
hitched a rope from the threshing outfit to it, 
and was down the well in an instant. He 
fastened the rope round me and then they 
pulled me up and took me into the house, got 
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“They pulled me up.” 


hot water and blankets, and gradually brought 
me to. 

They tell me that for three days I was really 
crazy; my mind had utterly gone. Anyway, in two 
weeks’ time I was as well as ever, though I could 
never pass that well at night without a shiver. 


You can be sure that I made a greater fuss 
of Bert than ever after this, as, if it had not 
been for his being so highly strung and 
sensitive, I might not have been brought 
up alive. I treated him so well that he almost 
became my shadow, and would allow no one 
but me to work him. 


a° Wied “Si 


THE TELEGRAPH 
INSPECTOR’S STORY. 


BY ROOK CARNEGIE, OF BRAILA, 
ROUMANIA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS. 


oy 


Except for the line and the train travelling 
over it no moving thing or sign of life is to be 
seen on the great arid plain, brightened for the 
nonce by the watery rays of the winter sun. 
On the train rushes, the stretch of dun on either 
side of the track giving one a sense of desolation. 

Presently, far away in front, one can discern 
a speck. The speck becomes a square, and the 
square a small red brick station. We pull up 
with a jar and hiss of escaping steam. 

“ Rosetti, one minute!” 

I am apparently the sole passenger wishing 
J to alight. I get down hurriedly, afraid of being 
Andrae Jonitza, the Roumsnian Carried past my destination. The one or two . 
pene ary ree tck«  red-capped officials and a few loafing peasants mie or tie by side with 
bers who attempted to break — from the village that lies far away on the horizon" "esua'd:, helped him to 


into his office. ; . fight the brigands. 
From a Photograph. gaze at me curiously. Who may he be? From a Photograph. 
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The train goes on, while I gaze after it. Almost 

utter silence prevails ; a cock crows occasionally, 
and from behind the static sounds the tinkle 
of a horse-bell, where a peasant’s cart is stand- 
ing. 
One would hardly imagine that this little way- 
side station, standing in the midst of an open 
plain, would yield a hero. Yet it does, and, 
what is more, a heroine also. 

Come over to the house standing in yon 
enclosure and hear the tale from her own lips. 
Andrae Jonitza, telegraph inspector, is away in 
one of the villages, but Mrs. Maria, his spouse, 
and most certainly better half, comes to welcome 
us. 
“Madame Maria,” says the station-master, 


The telegraph inspector's office in which was a safe that, 


From a Photo. by) 


“your fame has gone far. Here’s an English 
gentleman wants to know about your encounter 
with the brigands.” 

Mme. Maria's reply is truly heroic. 
translated it is, ‘Oh, that rubbish !” 

Then she conducts us into her little sitting- 
room, but before we can get a word from her 
we must take a spoonful of compote and glass 
of water and drink some Turkish coffee. Though 
rapidly Westernizing, Roumania is still very 
Oriental in many respects. 

At last I persuade her to commence her story, 
and here it is :— 


Literally 


It was on the night of December 6th last, 


at the time the robbers made thei 
amount of rent-money. Notice the bar wrenched out by the bandits. 
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between eleven and midnight, that I awoke, 
hearing a strange rasping noise in our front 
room—Jonitza’s office, where his safe is. He 
had been out to some of the stations collecting 
telephone rent, and had some three thousand 
francs in it. Z 

I woke him. ‘“ Andrae, there are robbers 
outside,” I whispered. 

“Nonsense ; it’s the rats,” he replied. 

But at that instant we heard the sound of 
breaking glass. Few can think how we felt, for 
we knew, by their attempting to break in in 
such a barefaced manner, that the robbers 
must be a big band. We realized, moreover, 
what falling into their hands would mean—to 
be beaten and tortured, if not killed outright, 


ck, contained « large 
(Marco Kicin. 


for these miscreants will stick at nothing to 
force one to say where money or vaiuables are. 

.I trembled for a moment. Then one of the 
children stirred, and all my fright was gone. I 
thought only of defending them. 

Andrae often having large sums of money in 
the house, and most people knowing when he 
had been collecting, had some time ago bought 
a Mauser carbine. Besides this, there was his 
sporting gun. Getting up very quietly and 
slipping on a few clothes, he took down the 
Mauser, giving me the shot-gun. We had also 
an old Peabody-Martini, carried by my father 
through the Russo-Turkish War, but it was 
rusty, and we had no cartridges for it. 
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We stole quietly out by a door at the oppo- 
site end of the house tu where we had heard 
the bandits. It was terribly dark, but when we 
had stood still for a moment our eyes got used 
to the blackness. ‘‘I will go round,” said my 
husband. ‘‘ You 
go the other way ; 
then neither can 
be taken in the 
back.” 


Mr. Jonitza, who 
had meanwhile 
come in, continued 
the tale from this 


point :— 


I advanced cau- 
tiously round the 
corner, and there, 
at my officewindow, 
I saw some fifteen 
or twenty figures 
at work; I could 
hear others with 
carts out in the 
road. They saw 
me as soon as I 
saw them. 

“Kill him!” 
cried one. With 
the words he left 
the window and 
came rushing to- 
wards me with a 
long knife in his 
hand, tugging 
meanwhile at a 
revolver in his 
sash. I did not 
wait, but, putting 
my carbine to my 
shoulder, I fired. 

The brigand 
gave a yell, leapt 
high in the air, 


but was pulled up by his friends. Then, like 
rats, the whole crowd went out over the high 
railing. 

All this time, in my excitement, I was fum- 
bling to thrust in a cartridge. ‘Come on!” 
cried my wife—I 
hardly knew her 
in this new mood 
—“ After them!” 

We rushed 
through the gate 
just to see the last 
of the robbers 
scrambling into a 
cart, which went 
off at a_ gallop 
after the others. I 
sent two more 
shots after them, 
but whether I hit 
them or not I do 
not know, as I was 
firing at sounds 
only. 

Something ridi- 
culous almost 
always happens at 
tragic moments. 
As we ran forward, 
trying to get them 
against the sky for 
another shot, both 
of us went head- 
long into a hole 
that had been 
made for mixing 


mortar in when 
our house was 
building. | There 


we lay, laughing. 
As we climbed 
out and went back, 
we met some of 
the station people 
coming out to see 
what the firing was 


and dropped for a about. A_ nice 
moment on_ his “She gave them one barrel after the other.” couple we must 
knees. ‘Then he have looked, half 


jumped up and rushed back among his 
fellows, screaming. They all came on at me in 
a body, flourishing knives and bludgeons. I 
had no time to get in another cartridge, and had 
turned my weapon to use the butt when my 
brave wife rushed to my side. I just saw her 
gun go up, and then—bang! bang !—she gave 
them one barrel after the other. 

Yells and groans resounded. Some danced 
about holding their wounds. and one dropped, 


dressed, white from the lime, and with loaded 
guns in our hands. 

The brigands had not attempted to loot the 
station, knowing that there were several men 
there, all armed. ‘They thought to take us alone, 
and no doubt it was our sudden attack that 
upset their courage. 

I telephoned for the gendarmes, and next 
morning they came early. Then, and only then, 
we found the man who had first come for me 
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well! This shows 
what mercy we might 
have expected at their 
hands had we not suc- 
ceeded indriving them 
off so successfully. 

Under examination 
they said that several 
of the band had guns 
and revolvers, but— 
expecting no defence, 
much less an attack, 
from ‘the house—the 
men with the arms 
remained outside, by 
the carts. They numn- 
bered twenty-eight in 
ajl. When my wife 
came suddenly round 
the house and fired 
the two shots they 
magnified her into a 
lot of people, and to 
this we must attribute 
our escape—that and 
her courage. 

One thing I ought 
to mention was that 


a our dog, known all 

Aas. Tears esi 3 a Mae round the country for 
z : “ fierceness, did not 

“Like rate, the whole crowd went out over the high railing.” bark. We found him 


afterwards asleep. 
lying dead behind the house. My bullet had At first we thought he was dead; but he had 
gone completely through him, cut the post at been given poisoned meat, and slept all day. 
the corner of the house, and I believe wounded And that is the whole story. 
at least one of the others. 

The .gendarmes followed up the cart 
tracks. They traced some to a village not 
far off, where the rascals had left a cart 
with a wheel off. They were finally run 
to earth at the village of Lucio, in the 
Buzeu district. This is a hotbed of 
brigands and gipsies, to which race the 
dead bandit belonged. His name was Jon 
Alexandru, thirty-five years old. He had 
been imprisoned more than once for 
robbery, and was suspected of at least two 
murders. Ten of the band have been 
traced, and are now awaiting trial. Most 
of them were discovered by having been 
peppered by my good wife with the shot- 
gun. The badly-wounded man whom we 
saw helped off could not be found till 
some of the men arrested confessed. As 
he was injured he impeded their escape, 
yet they dared not leave him anywhere lest _ 
he should tellonthem. The fiends, there- = 


: : i *"In the morning one of r i dq 
fore, dropped him, still alive, down a deep n the morning one ol the robb fe  Iving dead behind che Rowse. 
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The skulls of enemies killed in war used as decorations for the gates of a village. 
From a Photograph, 


BY ALFRED J. SWANN. 


The Author has lately retired from the post of Senior Magistrate in Nyassaland, and in these 

articles narrates a few of his experiences during twenty-six years of pioneering and administrative 

work around the Great Lakes, at a time when the white man in those regions practically carried 
his life in his hands. 


EW persons enter Central Africa 
without falling victims to its enchant- 
ing influences. There is some subtle 
attraction about this region which 
gradually steals away all love of 
other countries for the time being, and allures 
one onward in spite of irritating mosquitoes 


and depressing attacks of fever. Missionaries, 
Vol, xxv.—76, 


1 


travellers, officials—all more or less confess to 
this peculiar fascination. 

It has been my privilege to travel, hunt, and 
work in the heart of Africa for twenty-six years, 
and when I speak of travel I mean something 
different from the present mode of reaching the 
Victoria Nyanza by express train. In my earlier 
days the old-fashioned yet comfortable canvas 
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The Author and his wife in the tent which formed their travelling home in 
) (Photograph. 


From a. Equatorial Africa. 


tent, pitched amongst the tall grasses in a more 
or less lion-infested country, was our only shelter 
for the night, and none but those who have 
enjoyed that free and easy life can understand 
its attractions. In the rough tent shown in the 
above photograph my wife and I have spent 
many happy days in Equatorial Africa. 

The high coarse grass, the primitive condi- 
tions, and the presence of savage warriors do 
not on the face of it appear to form an ideal 
environment for a white woman, but it is 
astonishing how soon even 
English ladies become accus- 
tomed to these novel sur- 
roundings. A green snake 
wriggling up the tent-rope 
causes a creepy feeling down 
one’s spine, especially if the 
intruder happens to drop on 
one’s shoulder when half-way 
up the tent; while an old 
bull-frog squatting in one’s 
slippers makes an uncanny 
kind of pad in the dark, and 
the feel of its soft moving 
body endeavouring to escape 
is not a pleasant sensation; 
but still to the pioneer, 
whether man or woman, it 
is all in the day’s work. At 
the time we were journeying Th: 
trom the east coast, opposite 


Good News,” 
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Zanzibar, to Lake Tanganyika, a tramp 
of eight hundred and twenty miies, 
our ambition being to stand at that 
historic spot where Stanley found 
Livingstone. This we duly accom- 
plished, and after a sojourn of five 
years on the shores of the mighty lake, 
which is over three hundred miles long, 
we marched along the backbone of 
Africa to Lake Nyassa, and thence 
down the Zambesi to the Indian Ocean, 
a journey which my wife is the only 
living white woman to complete. 
During our stay in the country I helped 
to build and launch the first steam 
vessel placed on the Great Lakes. As 
all the parts had to be carried up in 
sections from the coast, the enormous 
number of loads into which such a 
vessel had to be divided will at once 
become apparent. 

The photograph reproduced below 
shows the Good News, the first steam 
vessel on the great Central African lakes, 
lying for repair in a rough dry dock, 
quarried by natives out of sandstone, 
after the little craft had been stranded 
by one of those fierce tornadoes which rush down 
the steep defiles of the mountains and burst 
over the lake. It was from a hill-top near this 
spot that Livingstone first saw the lake. The 
second vessel is a life-boat which was dragged 
bodily overland from the east coast. Wild and 
desolate was the surrounding country—a region 
swept of its inhabitants by the rapacious fiends 
employed by semi-Arabs to catch slaves. In 
the days of which I am writing cruel men- 
hunters chased the inhabitants up into the 


the first steam vessel to ply on the African lakes. 
From a Photograph. 
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rocky heights which overlooked the lake and 
left tne whole region in sole possession ef the 
cowardly hyena, who feasted on the half-starved 
and emaciated fugitives, who were either too ill 
to defend themselves or careless of what little 
life remained in them. 

In our country we take a pride in burying 
our dead under marble slabs, and the black 
man, too, likes to think of his dead lying, safe 
from the attacks of wild animals, under some 


ae 


massive block of granite in a lonely forest. He 
will tell you the spirit of the departed dwells 
under or in the rock. But, the African argues, 
it is not enough to provide for the safety of the 
departed’s body—the spirit also needs comfort ; 
and therefore, in the solitude of the dense bush, 
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where the foot of travellers seldom if ever 
disturbs the wild flowers and ferns, some rock 
is selected, and near it there is erected a 
miniature hut, where offerings of calico, beads, 
and flour are deposited to placate the spirit and 
to keep in its memory the ones it has left 
behind, as well as to invoke its special assistance 
in some particular work or journey. Ever closely 
in touch with those who have gone before, the 
Central African does not fear death, but, as a 
tule, regards it as a mere 
change of environment to 
which the aged and infirm 
especially look forward 
with a certain amount ot 
pleasurable anticipation 


A fetish hut in the forest—The stone in rear is supposed to be the dwelling of a spirit, to whom offerings are 
From a} made by the natives. 


(Photograph. 


To escape from a diseased body into a crafty 
leopard, with power to capture their neighbours’ 
goats and fowls, is a prospect holding out no 
little inducement to those who contemplate 
suicide. To be changed from a toiling slave 
to a powerful lion, free to roam and roar through 
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From a} 


the jungle, a terror to all its inhabitants, appeals 
with almost irresistible force to the lower natures 
of these semi-savages. 

‘They are very fond of carving images, which 
mostly represent women in the prime of life. I 
have come across beautiful specimens of this 
work to the west of ‘'anganyika. The above 


A troup of fetish images. 


(Photograph. 


at burying-places, to act as earthly mediums 
through whom the spirits impart healing pro- 
perties, or charms against all kinds of evil. 
Young girls sometimes carry miniature images 
or dolls of this sort on their backs to ensure 
that they will have large families when married. 
I have not been able to discover any attempt, 


The ingenious fish-traps used by the lake-side dwellers. 
From a Photograph. 


illustration shows a group of these grotesque 
figures which are used at the annual or monthly 
dances, when young people of both sexes are 
initiated into some of the duties of life. Others 
are placed by the bedside of invalids and 


however, at what we should call worship ot 
images, such as one sees in China or India. 
The most important period of the young 
black’s life is that between youth and manhood 
(or womanhood). It is then that the witch- 
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doctor is extremely busy with his 
various mysterious rites. It is an 
important part of his calling to be 
hideous, as in most cases he un- 
doubtedly is. A ridiculous mask 
covers his head, and wild cat or 
other skins are hung around his 
loins. Pigment of various colours 
is plentifully daubed over his body, 
and in this hideous state it is not 
to be wondered at that he 
strikes terror into the 
maidens’ hearts as he dances 
wildly in the dim firelight, 
glaring at them with fiendish 
eyes. The timid young crea- 
tures are like the hare which 
trembles as the hovering 
bird of prey flutters over its 
head. — Self-will is crushed, 
and the erstwhile playful, 
wilful child is transformed in 
most cases into a frightened 
creature with, for the time 
being, no will of her own. 
It is a curious thing that 
nothing connected with what 
one may call the spiritual 
side of the blacks’ life is 
ever beautiful. Their carved 
figures are always, to say the 
least, grotesque, and calcu- 
lated to frighten rather than 
comport the bereaved. 
Though a creature of wild 
and almost uncontrollable 
passions, combined with 
much superstition, he is 
gifted with plenty of plain 
common sense, one evidence 
of which is to be seen on 
the previous page. The 
native has carefully 
thought out the pro- 
bable actions of the 
large fish which swarm 
along the bottom of 
the lake, and with a 
knowledge of their 
habits has constructed 
curious basket - traps, 
which are sunk in deep 
water and so cunningly 
contrived that the fish, although 
afforded easy ingress, find it im- 
possible to escape when once 
inside.. He will fish in both 
deep and shallow water, but for 
use in the latter he employs a 


A witch-doctor in full dress. 
From a Photograph. 


long, funnel-shaped trap. This 
he anchors to a dam in the 
swift- running stream. The 
larger traps are used in the 
deeper waters of the lake. 
They are peaceful, law-abiding 
fishermen when left alone, 
but let anything happen to 
interfere with the even tenor 
of their life and they be- 
come the most daring 
pirates, a menace to all 
the people who live along 
the lake shore. The African 
must be either a sheep or 
a lion; his temperament 
knows no half-way house. 
Nothing could afford a 
more striking comparison to 
these peace-loving disciples 
of Izaak Walton than the 
cruel, bloodthirsty Man- 
yuema of ‘Tanganyika, 
photographed on the next 
page. Living to the west 
of Tanganyika these canni- 
bals, clothed in primitive 
fashion with a piece of 
bark cloth rudely hammered 
out from a_ neighbouring 
tree, have an appetite for 
human flesh which is well- 
nigh insatiable. They exer- 
cise the most fiendish 
cunning in tracking down 
their quarry, choosing fat, 
well-covered people in pre- 
ference to those who are 
lean and bony. Their 
favourite practice is to way- 
lay their victims at even- 
tide, so that they may have 
before them a long night 
in which to effectually dis- 
pose of their prey by 
cutting it up into 
strips and drying it 
over a low fire in 
the woods. These 
dried strips of human 
flesh are carefully 
preserved for future 
use, and on two 
occasions these grue- 
some forest food - depéts 
were discovered and their 
owners killed by _ the 
Wafipa people, who inhabit 
East ‘Tanganyika. Most 
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of these cannibals file their teeth to a point, 
so as to enable them more easily to tear the 
flesh from the bone when they have to eat their 
abominable meal in a hurry. The Upper Congo 
is the great centre of these cannibals, but they 
migrate eastwards, and are met as far east as 
Ujiji and possibly Tabora, but when in German 
territory they are compelled to abstain from 
their custom. I 
found that all the 
Africans I met be- 
lieved in cannibals, 
and invariably pro- 
fessed to know who 
were man-eaters 
amongst their own 


Typical Manyuema cannibals—They stalk their victims like wild beasts, and dry their Sesh for future use. 


From a Photograph, 
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tribe, but on pressing the matter further I 
could never get anything more definite than a 
suspicion that So-and-so ate men. The real 
cannibal Manyuema, however, make no secret 
of their partiality for human flesh. 

Most of their chiefs keep up a show of dignity, 
and I must admit that many of them are 
decidedly superior to the common population. 
There is a marked 
strain of what we 
should term blue blood 
in their veins, and 
some of these “kings” 
are considered too 
sacred even to walk, 
and have to be carried 
on men’s shoulders. It 
is considered a special 
privilege to carry the 
chief over the stones 
and mud, and fre 
quently the bearer is a 
prospective son-in-law, 
who, in exchange for 
his attentions to the 
old man, contemplates 
later on carrying off the 
daughter. ‘At the head 
ofthe procession shown 
in the next photo- 
graph walks a head- 
man with an eye to 
favours to come. “He 
is carrying the chief’s 
big tobacco - pipe, 
which is smoked 
through water in order 
to separate the strong 
juices from the 


smoke. 

The Aemba, that 
warlike tribe which 
has caused so much 
devastation in the 
Tanganyika plateau, 
are not content to 
punish a criminal 
merely with a view to 
correction. No; the 

thief must 
be placed 
beyond 
the power 
to steal, 
and so 
his hands 
must be 
chopped 
off. The 
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lower photograph shows a convicted ef the deep-laid tribal plots which 
thief after suffering punishment for ’ more often than not are carried on 
his crime. Without hands, they by young bloods ambitious for pro- 
argue, it is practically impossible to perty and power, or actuated by 
steal, and so the disease is attacked 
at its source. The punishment is 


How an African chief tra 
them are considered too sacred to walk, 
and have to be carried on men's shoulders. 


From a Photograph. 


swift, complete, irrevocable. 
Ears, nose, lips, and other por- 
tions of the body are chopped 
off without mercy, and the poor 
mutilated creatures roam about 
the villages bearing the marks 
of their punishment as a silent 
warning to others not to trans- 
gress against the social customs 
of the tribe. Nowhere can 
so many of these mutilated 
Africans be seen as on the 
high plateau which separates 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa. 
Gossip and beer - drinking, 
interspersed with tribal busi- 
ness, may be said to compose 
the natives’ whole occupation. 
‘They growextremely corpulent, 
through over - indulgence in 
native beer. This is made so 
thick that it is more like por- 
ridge, and is consumed ex- The penalty for thieving. 
tensively during the hatching From a Photograph, 
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revenge for some wrongs done to thei: 
ancestors. ‘These children of the interior love 
dancing and song, and some chiefs even engage 
professional dancers to amuse the people on 
high days and holidays. It is most amusing 
to watch these children of Nature gradually work 
themselves up to a state of 

enzy ; the perspiration runs 
down their bodies, and with 
half-blinded eyes they per- 
form mad evolutions, swing- 
ing their bodies in violent 
contortions, and appearing 
more like demons than 
human beings. Grouped 
round the wood fire, the 
onlookers clap their hands 
to the never-ceasing beating 
of drums, and are lost in 
admiration of the 
black athlete who 
shows them what 
it is to dance with 
the soul. The 
younger dancer flits 
about like a sprite 
in the wake of the 
elder, flicking his 
zebra-tail in the 
faces of such of the 
black maidens as take his 
fancy.” No African woman or 
girl can withstand the roll of 
a village drum; its sound 
irresistibly draws them from 
field or village, and, no matter 
what the consequence, they 
will dance or die. 

Exhibited in ghastly array 
upon the stockade which sur- 
rounds their village may often 
be seen rows of human skulls, 
trophies of war; and during 
the dance young girls will rush 
up to the stockade and, ad- 
dressing the poor remains, 
will abuse the late owners in 
most unmaidenly language. 
Song, laughter, and childish 
merriment, mingled with de- 
bauch, cruelty, and death, is a 
fair description of the environ- 
ment ofa great portion of these 
primitive people. One moment 
exalted to the skies in wild, 
acre d unrestrained joy, the next they 

pes y are hurled to the lowest depths 
"Frit of despondency and cruelty. 


Froma) Professional dancers in the service of a chief. [Photograph. (Zo be concluded.) 


Miss Habersham as she appeared when a schoolgirl. 
From a Photograph. 


AN AMERICAN 
GIPSY QUEEN. 


BY HENRY HALE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD SOMERVILLE. 


The romantic story of a young and beautiful American girl, one of Baltimore's society leaders, 


who mysteriously disappeared from home. 


Years afterwards she was discovered—queen of a gipsy 


tribe, telling fortunes for a living, and happy as the day is long in the love of her gipsy husband 
and the life of a roving Romany. 


gems HERE is more love, and love of a 
K we ‘| better quality, beneath the fold of 
La’ I a gipsy’s tent than in a mansion.” 
Waew Meee! Such is the saying of an American 

=~ girl who is a queen—a queen 
among a people who are among the strangest 
and most mysterious in the world. 

Always moving from place to place, camping 
in some friendly grove by the waterside, in a 
forest glade, or perhaps on a highway near a 
town or city, the gipsy is still with us in this 
prosaic twentieth century, earning a living in the 
same mysterious way as of yore. 

The ocean has not kept these picturesque 
nomads from crossing to America, and to-day 
one finds the European gipsy all over the United 
States. You will see their tents or their homes 
on wheels on the outskirts of Washington and 
New York, in the midst of the great prairies of 
the West, and in the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains. There are also to be found what 


are called Americanized gipsies—bands into 
Vol. xxv.—T77. 


which men and women of American blood have 
been adopted. Usually these are of the lower 
classes—country girls enticed by the mystery 
and picturesqueness of the wanderers and by 
the attractiveness of their free-and-easy life in 
the open, a life that separates them to a great 
extent from the rest of the world. 

This story tells how the fascination of a 
gipsy’s life overcame a young lady who was a 
member of one of America’s most aristocratic 
families, and induced her to sacrifice her position 
in society to throw in her lot with a gipsy tribe, 

Six years ago Miss Jessie Key Habersham 
was the mistress of one of the stately homes of 
the city of Baltimore. Miss Habersham was 
one of the most beautiful girls in the city and 
an acknowledged leader of Baltimore society. 

Many American girls obtain a title by marrying 
a duke or a lord. Miss Habersham preferred 
to be a queen—of the gipsies. To-day she is 
“Queen” Jessie Michele, the wife of “King” 
George Michele, head of one of the largest and 
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most aristocratic clans of gipsies west of the 
Mississippi River, a tribe that comprises over a 
thousand families. 

One day Miss Habersham suddenly dis- 
appeared from her Baltimore home, to the 
alarm and amazement of her family and friends, 
and all efforts to trace her whereabouts failed. 
Four years passed before anyone knew what had 
become of her, and then the facts caused a 
sensation. 

When Miss Habersham’s mother died the 
child was sent to a private school at the famous 
New York springs. One day, while out walking 
with two school companions, they met a gipsy 
aaravan camped beside the road. The gipsy 
women were kind to the schoolgirls, and told 
them. strange and weirdly interesting stories. 
After that the girls went out frequently, visiting 
the camp upon various pretexts. When the 
gipsies left Miss Habersham heard the “call of 
the trail” and wanted to follow them, but the 
school teachers had learnt of her friendship for 
the nomads, and the girls were forcibly pre- 
vented from carrying out their scheme. 

When fourteen years old Miss Habersham 
came home to her father. She told him of the 
gipsies and of the attractiveness of their life, 
and began at once to study all the literature 
upon the subject that she could get hold of; 
she also mastered the Romany language. Before 
long she was sent to college, where she sought 
the opportunity of learning Romany ways and 
manners. During this time the girl told her 
friends that she sighed continually for the fields, 
the open road, and the gipsy life. Society stifled 
her, she said, with its conventions and shallow- 
ness. Once she ran away and was gone for 
several days ; but when she returned she would 
never tell where she had been. As a matter of 
fact, she had been to see the gipsies, with 
whom, in some mysterious way, she seemed to 
be in touch. A second time she left home 
suddenly, and her father found that she had 
gone to Europe with a family who desired a 
companion for their children. On the boat 
coming home they met a Hindu, who taught her 
to tell fortunes and interested her in the occult. 

When Miss Habersham made her début some 
six years ago, she said frankly that she cared 
little for society and thought it a sham. She 
wanted to be free to roam. Two years after her 
début she again disappeared. For weeks and 
months anxious search was made for her, but 
without result. Slowly the time lengthened into 
four years. Then came a letter from the missing 
girl, in which she told her father that she had 
joined the gipsies and had married the chief of 
atribe. After this letters came frequently from 
the various cities she reached during her wander- 


ings. In her letters the gipsy queen described 
the tents in which they lived while camping, 
and the house-wagons which they used when 
travelling. : 

It was the old story of a woman having her 
own way, but in this case it has resulted in 
happiness, not sorrow, even though Jessie 
Habersham has become a voluntary outcast 
from her kind. 

As a’ schoolgirl she was a dreamer. She 
wanted to be left alone. She seemed different 
from other girls, and her friends accepted her 
girlish foibles, confident that with more mature 
years she would change. But the yearning for 
the open, the roving life, was within her, and 
she yielded, as have others before her, to a 
greater force than influence of earlier teaching 
and of a fortunate environment. The impulse 
came and she followed it—blindly. - So to-day 
she is a gipsy, reading fortunes on the outskirts 
of big cities, happy at all times to be with 
her “king,” and envious not one whit of women 
and girls who have remained in the social 
maelstrom and who idle the days and nights 
away. The life outdoors has not spoiled her 
beauty. Her large black. eyes flash as attrac- 
tively as ever, her skin is but slightly bronzed 
from exposure, her black hair befittingly adds 
a gipsy-like touch to a prepossessing face and 
form. 

Strange to say, the discovery of ‘Queen 
Jessie ” was made in a grove near the city of 
St. Louis by some visitors from Baltimore. 
They had learned that some gipsics were 
camped in the suburbs, and one of the girls 
said she would like to have her fortune told. 
The party accordingly drove out to the camp, 
and were ‘directed to a: tent of red cloth, 
decorated with black and yellow ribbons, as the 
home of the “ fortune-teller.” 

“That's curious,” said the girl. ‘ Those are 
the colours of the Maryland flag.. What made 
them choose those, I wonder ?” 

Entering, the visitors found themselves in an 
apartment prettily furnished in Oriental fashion 
with rugs of beautiful design, and stools uphol- 
stered to match. It looked a little like the 
abode of a gipsy, but showed signs of better 
taste than the Romanies usually display. Pre- 
sently the curtains separating the outer from the 
inner portion were drawn apart and a good- 
looking gipsy girl, dressed in scarlet skirt, black 
silk blouse, and with a species of turban on her 
head, stood before them. 

“Why, it’s Jess Habersham !” exclaimed the 
Baltimore girl, in utter amazement. ‘‘ What on 
earth are you doing here?” 

“Tm a gipsy, and telling fortunes,” was the 
calm reply. - 
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“*Why, it's Jess Habersham!" exclaimed the Baltimore girl, in utter amazement." 
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“ But why did you run away and leave us?” 

The girl queen thought for a moment; then, 
looking at the group of fashionable people— 
members of the world of which she had once 
been a member—she said: “Why? I can’t tell 
you exactly. Perhaps it was one of those idle 
cravings that come to one—the liking for 
romance and things romantic. It must have 
had some firmer basis, though, I think, or it 
could never have lasted as it has done. 

“But here I am in my little gipsy camp, 
instead of in the home I once knew; and I 
am perfectly happy. ‘The band has dwindled 


From a\ 


( Photograph. 


down, but there will be many more when 
summer comes and we take to the trail again. 
We live knowing that to-day we are here and 
that to-morrow may see us somewhere else. 
I like it better so. 

“What is our life like? Well, it is hard to 
describe it; but it changes one’s character a 
good deal. Last night, for instance, we had a 
storm ; the lightning and thunder were terrific 
I remember the time when, at home, I should 
have buried my head beneath the coverlet and 
abject fear would have overtaken me. That is 
all changed now. Somehow the storms make 
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me happy, and a great peace and content come 
into my soul while the tempest rages outside. 
When I hear the tent-flaps beating a tattoo about 
my head and feet it makes me realize the might 
of Nature, and that we gipsies are her children. 

**T love the outdoor life and the fresh air and 
the freedom of it all, but there are other reasons 
as well. 

“You may think me strange, and I think 
myself strange. Seeing you brings back the old 
days, but I am not in the least sorry they are 
over. They are simply a vague memory; I 
have no part in them; I cannot make them a 
part of my life. People call me the ‘gipsy queen’ 
because I married ‘ King’ George Michele, the 


promptly hurried to St. Louis in the hope of 
seeing her and persuading her to give up her 
roving life; but the tents had been struck and 
not a trace of the gipsies could be found, so he 
was compelled to return. 

“T felt she never would be with me again,” 
said Mr. Habersham, in an interview. ‘The 
girl has carved out her own career, and I do not 
feel I ought to interfere with her so long as she 
is happy. She always yearned for the freedom 
of a wandering life. She was a popular girl 
and a good girl. She was fond of her family 
and friends, but was always pining for a life 
untrammelled by convention. I knew this 
because she told me.” 


From a) 


head of his tribe. I am no queen in the 
accepted sense of the word, of course, but just 
my husband’s wife. I met my ‘king’ six years 
ago, when I started out to be a gipsy rover. 
He was good to me, and I grew to love him, 
and when he asked me to marry him I con- 
sented, and have never regretted it. And now 
you know all about it. Shall I tell your 
fortunes ?” 

The party, amazed at what they had seen and 
heard, left the camp and spread the strange 
tidings as to the whereabouts of Jessie Haber- 
sham, the former society beauty, and in this 
way the family in Baltimore got to know what 
had become of the missing girl Her father 


The gipsies’ open-air larder. 


(Photog raph. 


Since then Mr. Habersham has got into com- 
munication with the gipsy queen, and she writes 
to him regularly. 

Concerning these letters Mr. Habersham 
says: “She tells me that she is happy, and 
that is enough for me. It has been a long 
struggle with me to know what was the best 
thing todo; but now, afterall these years, I think 
it is better to let her follow her own destiny.” 

Here is an extract from a letter which Mr. 
Habersham received from his daughter, in which 
she tells him of her life and gives him a glimpse 
behind the scenes of a gipsy camp :— 

“1 do not know for sure, but it seems to me 
that the associations I have had for the last four 
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Miss Habersham as__ shi 
appeared before her flight. 
She was one of the leaders *. 
of Baltimore society 


From a graph. 


” Miss Habersham as she 
4. SDpears to-day as the 
queen" of a gipsy tribe. 


From a Photograph. 
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‘years develop, in a way, a person’s clairvoyant 
faculties. It may sound ridiculous, but I really 
‘believe more or less in the occult. 1 have got 
‘so that I can read a person’s character at a 
glance, and often surprise myself more than the 
persons I am studying by reading their thoughts 
aloud while telling their fortunes. I have reada 


good deal of Hindu lore, as well as gipsy and 
Oriental literature, and am a firm believer in the 
power of concentration of thought. 

“We expect to move down to the beach to- 
morrow, and anticipate a pretty and comfortable 
camp. ‘The tent is orange and vermilion striped. 
The curtains are Oriental ; I made them myself. 


An old fortune-teller 


The floor is covered with Japanese mattings and 
rugs of beautiful patterns and designs, inported 
from Bhutan. The stools are covered to match, 
ynd my sign is blue and gold. 

“ But the golden rod and purple asters are in 
bloom, and the leaves are beginning to turn, 
and I shall be glad to get back to be a gipsy 
again and live in the real outdoors. The gipsies 
have chosen the best after all. ‘Their life is free 
from restraint and convention; they are not 
tied up with customs and fashions and pre- 
tences. They don’t have to lie pleasantly to 
one another, and they live close to Nature and 
are as happy as the day is long. So am I. I 
love my husband and he loves me, and his 
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father and mother and all his people treat me 
well—beautifully. What more could I wish 
except to see you?” 

Has the spell which led this young woman 
to give up a palatial home and a circle of 
admirers and friends really made her happy? 
It looks uncommonly like it. 

Nowadays the gipsy is called by such names 
as vagabond, idler, thief, and mountebank, but 
the clan to which Jessie Habersham was ad- 
mitted is known to have descended from the 
Secani—the aristocratic gipsies of Southern 
Europe in the past centuries. History records 
that they marched intu Western Europe seeking 


Michele tribe. 


a new home, led by two dukes of the Secani, 
one bearing a seal from the Emperor Sigismond, 
as a sign that they must not be harmed by 
anyone in his dominions or the country of his 
allies. They rode on fine horses, richly deco- 
rated, and the women and children were carricd 
in palanquins. : 

The students of gipsy history say that the 
Secani are the leaders of the race, that the 
claim of their ancestors to being the descendants 
of the Ishmaelites is probably true, and that 
this tribe was driven from its first home in 
Egypt by the Saracens, which fact earned them 
the friendship of the Christian nations. ‘The 
man who bore the seal of the Eniperor was 
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a Sete 
The gipsy queen (On right) in her tent. 
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Duke Michele—the ancestor of the man who 


made Jessie Habersham his queen. The 


Secani, say the historians, differed greatly in 
appearance from other gipsies. Taller in stature, 
they were also lighter in colour. The women 
were attractive, while the men were more 
intelligent, more manly, and more skilled in the 
gipsy crafts. 

While George Michele was camped with his 
people on the outskirts of St. Louis, those who 
visited their camp noted the difference in 
appearance of these gipsies compared with 
others who had wandered that way before. 
Michele himself is a man who stands out 
among his fellow-men. Slightly over the 


(Photograph. 


medium height, he is finely proportioned, and 
his face, bronzed by his life in the open, shows 
refinement and intelligence. Merely a glance 


-is enough to prove that he is far above the 


ordinary man, physically and mentally, and it is 


-not difficult to believe that in his veins flows 


the blood of the aristocratic Secani, and that he 
may be descended from the famous duke of the 
fifteenth century. He is a man who would attract 
any woman, and when one sees him one begins 
to understand why he won this young American 
beauty for his consort, and induced her to 
exchange her father’s palatial home and the 
career of a society favourite for a gipsy’s 
humble tent and wandering life. 


The Secret of the Mountain. 


‘ BY THE EDITOR. 


The curious story of a returned postal packet, and the five- years -old mystery of a ‘ Wide 
World” contributor’s fate. 


7 E have referred on several occasions 
to the fact that the sequels to 
Wipe Wor Lb stories are often as 
interesting as the narratives them- 
" selves. Here is a case in point. 
Five years ago, in our “Odds and Ends” 
section, we published the facsimile which 
appears below. The facts concerning this 
envelope and the curious official notice it 
bears were then stated as follows :— 

“Most of our readers have at times, no doubt, 
had letters returned to them by the Post Office 
bearing some such official stamp as ‘Not 
Known,’ ‘Gone Away,’ or ‘ Unclaimed.’ 
Such a comment, however, as that borne by the 
envelope here reproduced in facsimile must be 
extremely rare. Mr. F. G. King, the addressee, 
was a contributor to this Magazine, and when a 
letter sent to him by us was returned, bearing 
the curious inscription, ‘Lost on Mount 
Egmont, May roth, 1905,’ we applied to the 
postal authorities for an explanation. In reply 
the secretary of the New Zealand G.P.O. very 
courteously forwarded us some extracts from the 
Taranaki Herald, from which it will be seen 
that poor Mr. King’s fate is an unsolved 
‘mystery, and appears likely to remain so. 
Mount Egmont, it should be explained, is a 
favourite resort for tourists in New Zealand. 
Mr. King arrived at the 
Mountain House there on 
Friday, May 12th. Here 
is what the caretaker has 
to say concerning his 
strange disappearance :— f° 

} 
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“*He told me that he 
had come to stay a week, | 
as the doctor had ordered 
him arest. As the weather | 
cleared a bit on the Satur- | 
day afternoon King went | 
for a walk, returning about 
five in the evening. He 
said that he had passed 
Humphries’ Castle and 
reached the scoria. He 
remarked that it would be 
quite easy for him to get to 
the top, and if it was fine 
on the following Monday 
he intended to try. I tried 
to persuade him against 
this, telling him about the 


danger, and of others who 
Vol. xxv.—78. 
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had lost their lives through climbing too late in 
the season and going alone. On Monday 
morning King started for the top. 

“*T again tried to dissuade him, telling him that 
if he left it until the weather was more settled 
I would go with him, but he seemed quite con- 
fident about being able to reach the top. Just 
before King left the house I asked him if he 
would like me to go with him, and he said, 
“No, don’t trouble. I don’t suppose there are 
any dragons to eat me up above.” He also 
remarked in a joking way that he supposed he 
would be as near the angels as he ever would 
get when he reached the top. Before leaving 
I gave him an iron-shod stick, a water-bottle, 
and a leather satchel to carry his dinner in. He 
also put a piece of mirror into his bag, remarking 
that he would flash if the sun was strong 
enough.’ That was the last that was seen of 
poor King, alive or dead. When he failed to 
return search - parties scoured the mountain, 
though their task was rendered extremely 
difficult by blizzards of snow and rain. No 
trace of the unfortunate man was discovered 
anywhere, and up to the moment of writing his 
body has not been recovered.” 


And now for the sequel. For five long years 
no trace of Mr. King’s body was discovered ; no 
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Facsimile of the returned postal packet which gave us the first clue ss to our contributor's fate 
—It bears the official inscription: “ 


Lost on Mount Egmont, May 19th, 1905." 
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clue as to his fate came to light. A short time 
ago, however, we received a letter from Mr. 
V. P. Smith, of the Post Office, Hawera, New 
Zealand, who wrote as follows :— 

“Tt may interest you to know that the original 
subject of the enclosed article from your Magazine 
has at last been located. A man’s skeleton has 
been found on the mountain, and there can be 
little doubt that this is all that is left of Mr. 
F. G. King. A friend of mine noticed the 
illustration and gave it to me because I hap- 


years ago. 


pened to be the author of the unusual comment 
—which is, no doubt, unique—and I kept it 
against the time when something certain would 
be known of Mr. King’s fate.” 

Mr. Smith kindly forwarded a cutting from 
the Hawera Standard of March 15th, referring 
to the discovery of the skeleton, from which we 
quote the following :— 

“Just five years ago a young man named 
King, who made the ascent of Mount Egmont 
from the North Egmont Mountain House, doing 
‘so against the advice of the custodian, Mr. 
Morris, lost his way on the mountain, doubtless 
on account of his deviation from the regular 
track, and although search-parties scoured the 
mountain-side for days afterwards no trace of 
the unfortunate man could be found, for the 
snow had commenced falling. Reluctantly the 
searchers gave up the quest, and left the finding 
of the body to chance and to time, the opinion 
being expressed that when the summer came 
the melting of the snows would leave the 
body bare in some nook near the main 
track. But summer after summer went by 
and no trace was found, although Mr. Morris, 


in nearly every one of about fifty subsequent 
ascents as guide, always kept the matter in 
mind. On Sunday last, however, one of a large 
party from New Plymouth, on returning from 
the summit, diverged from the usual route and 
(says the Dat/y Mews) was considerably startled 
when he stumbled across a human skeleton in a 
good state of preservation, with a few fragments 
of clothing lying around, as well as a pair of 
leggings. The finder was Mr. C. Trotter, a 
Wanganui railway employé, who had made the 
trip to the Mountain House 
with a party of local rail- 
way employés and others, 
and was accompanied in 
his climb to the summit 
by Messrs. G. Knight and 
W. Hughes. Upon his 
return journey, made in the 
afternoon, the party strag- 
gled, and Trotter was left 
a little behind. It was 
when nearing the top of 
the scoria that he made 
his discovery, the thing 
making the greater impres- 
sion upon him from the 
fact that he was alone at 
the time. Upon reaching 
the house he reported the 
matter to the custodian, 
Mr. Ryan, and described as 
well as he could the where- 
abouts of the remains.” 

Word was received later from Constable 
Fitzgibbon, of Inglewood, that the skeleton 
had been located by the search-party within 
five hundred yards of the summit. ‘lhe 
skeleton was almost intact, and in a good 
state of preservation. The remains were 
brought down as far as Humphries’ Castle 
with some difficulty, owing to thick fog 
enveloping the peak frequently during the 
day. 

Some money in silver was found with the 
skeleton and the pulped remains of a couple of 
five-pound bank-notes, almost undecipherable. 
The alpenstock and water - bottle are identified 
as having belonged to the North Egmont 
Mountain House. 

The body was lying with the head towards 
the summit, on one of the leads from the peak, 
in a spot which had not been so free of snow 
for from twenty-five to thirty years, 

And thus, at last, the mountain has given up 
its secret, guarded for so many years, and we 
are able to add the second and final chapter 
to the mystery of our unfortunate young 
contributor’s fate. 


a 
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RABBITING IN AUSTRALIA. 

HILE engaged in waging war against rabbits in 

the neighbourhood of the Bulloo flood-water I 

went at one time to an excavated tank to poison them 
with arsenic water. My tent was pitched in an enclosure 
of dead bushes, Scores of rabbits made for this break 
when the pvison began to take effect. They would lie 
low for a little while, then suddenly I would hear an 
agonized squeal and a tremendous clatter among the 
dead leaves. It was startling at times, after perhaps half 
an hour's quiet. I woke up one night to find a mother- 
less lamb butting at my ear. Another night I was scared 
by a terrific commotion that seemed to’ be rushing at me 
like a cyclone from the tank. This I at last discovered 
to be a kangaroo, which had got its foot fast in a length 
of netting. It bounded and tumbled, rolled and kicked, 
and the netting swished and swung with it till the 
meshes caught on a gidgee root and the frantic marsupial 
broke clear.—R. $s. SORRENSON, IN ‘‘ FRY'S MAGAZINE.” 


OILING THE ATLANTIC. 


pee oil on the troubled waters will be much 
more than a metaphor if a plan offered by the 


Its serious 
proposal is to keep the path between New York and the 
northern European ports well oiled, so that the waves 


U.S. Hydrographic Office is carried out. 


may be kept down and passengers may cross 
in perfect comfort. The Hydrographic Office 
knows a lot about waves, and claims that 
nothing is so bad for them as oil. More- 
over, oil spreads quickly and thinly over the 
water, and hence the calming can be done 
at small expense. A quart of cheap petroleum 
an hour for each ship would, they say, do 
the work in decent weather, and five pounds 
per trip ought to cover it easily. With the 
big liners constantly passing, the part carried 
away by the ocean currents would be restored 
without delay.—-FROM ‘' TIT-BITs.” 
THE ARAB PLOUGHMAN. 

ARS see an Arab steering a yoke of oxen, 

one hand pressed upon the single stem 
of the plough and the other holding the long, 
slim goad, is to see a living illustration of how 
Elisha looked and moved when Elijah found 
him ploughing and cast his cloak upon him 
in significant symbolism of his destiny. It has often 
been remarked that while imperishable relics of Roman 
stonework abound in Northern Africa, in the form of 
bridges, aqueducts, and so forth, the impress left on the 
people themselves by the greatest civilizing power that 
ever existed is extraordinarily slight. Only in some such 
insignificant details as the names of the months in the 
Kabyle dialect is the stamp of Rome still visible, and in 
the system of hiring labour in the Tell there survives a 
custom belonging to the early days of the Roman 
Republic.—FROM ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 


CURIOUS JAPANESE METHOD OF COLD 
STORAGE. 

N a recent visit to the city of Takata, on the north- 
west coast of Japan, I had occasion to observe 
what at first thought I imagined was a haystack, but on 
investigation found to be an immense mound of snow 
covered with straw-matting. The purpose of this mound 
was to keep in cold storage, for consumption in summer, 
fish caught in the winter-time. This is the only method 
of cold storage employed in the rural districts in the 
North-West of Japan, where the snowfall is very deep in 


winter, and these stacks are to be seen in considerable 
numbers distributed ire the different parts of the country. 
—MR. E. SALINGER, IN ‘‘ THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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The Dolls’ Festival—A Tibetan Devil-Dance—The Church Boat, etc. 


Primitive oven used by the Greck peasants for baking 
From a) bread. (Photograph. 


) HE first photograph repro- 
duced shows one of the 
primitive ovens used by the 
Greek peasants for baking 
bread. A fire is first lit 
inside to heat the fabric; then the 
embers are raked out and the dough 
placed within. When the oven grows 
cool the bread is supposed to be baked. 
All the ovens are situated in the open 
air, and several houses usually share 
one between them. 

The Japanese celebrate many quaint 
and curious festivals, and one of the 
most curious is that sacred to the girls 
—the “Festival of Dolls” (Hina 
Matsuri). During this period the 
members of the family don their 
richest clothes and keep open house 
for a week. Numbers of costly dolls 
that have been handed down from 
generation to generation are placed 
on view, together with their miniature 
tice - bowls, tables, and household 
furniture. All these things are 
arranged in a row, food and gifts 
being set before each. The images 


7 at ite eS I 
A ceremony sacred to girls—The “* Dolls’ Festival” display in a Japanese 
From aj 


house. 


represent the Emperor, 
Empress, and nobles of 
the old Kyoto Court, 
and are all clad in 
correct costumes. The 
photograph shows a 
typical “ Dolls’ Festival ” 
display in a Japanese 
house. 

The religion of the 
Tibetans is literally satu- 
rated with demonolatry, 
and their festivals take 
the form of ceremonies 
intended to propitiate 


(Photograph. 
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A party of Tibetan monks dressed for a devil-dance—Each performer represents some particular demon. 


From @ Photo, by Underwood & Underwood. 


various evil spirits and demons. Their devil- 
dances— in which each performer represents 
some particular malignant spirit—are extremely 
curious. The above photograph, taken at 
Gyantse, Tibet, shows a party of monks dressed 
for a dance of this description. 

The photograph reproduced below has an 


interesting connection with the story thatappeared 
in our May number, under the title of “The 
Luffingcott Mystery.” It represents the drawing- 
room of the alleged “haunted rectory.” The 
fragments to the left are all that remain of a 
fine marble chimney-piece, while to the right 
are the ruins of the upright grand piano. 


The interior of the drawing-room of the alleged 


aunted rectory” at Luffingcott as 
From a) the fireplace and grand piano. 


showing the remains 
US hotograph, 
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The fire-brigades of Japan are organized into 
companies, and each of these companies carries 
some striking emblem as a kind of rallying 
banner. Glorified drum-majors’ sticks, gigantic 
clubs, spades, hearts, diamonds, balls, crescents 
—all kinds of strange signs are borne proudly 


A parade of Japanese firemen—Notice the quaint rallying emblems in rear, 


(Photograph. 


aloft by the standard-bearer of the detachment. 
It is the duty of this functionary to stand in the 
thickest of the fire, amidst smoke, sparks, and 
hissing water-jets, to show where his company 
is at work. ‘Thrilling tales are told of modern 
Casabiancas among these men who have 


temained too long 
at the post of duty 
and have been en- 
gulfed in a fiery 
furnace upon the 
collapse of a roof 
or wall. Our photo- 
graph on the pre- 
vious page shows 
a parade of Japan- 
ese firemen ; many 
of the curious em- 
blems described 
can be seen in the 
rear. 

The accompany- 
ing photograph 
shows an ancient 
olive tree at 
Damascus. The 
trunk — which is 
entirely hollow—is 
about seventy feet 
in girth, and inside 
it a poor family 
have taken up their 
residence. Their 
few articles of 
furniture are neatly 
arranged, and a 
lamp is suspended 
at the entrance. 


Although the tree is many hundreds of years 
old and is beginning to show signs of decay, it 
is still capable of bearing a good crop of fruit at 
the proper season, thus providing for its in- 
habitants not only shelter, but food as well. 
Here is a quaint little snapshot from Sweden. 


An ancient olive tree at Damascus—It is seventy feet in girth, and a family 


From a) 
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lives in its hollow interior. (Photograph. 


“church boat ™ taking families to service on Lake Sitien, Sweden. 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood: 


probably not 
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It shows the 
“church boat” 
bringing families 
to service from the 
farms around Lake 
Siljan to Leksand. 
The water route is 
the nearest and 
most convenient, 
and so the big boat 
goes from farm to 


farm along the 
shore picking up 
the churchgoers, 


who later return by 
the same route. 

_ Although the 
Indian Govern- 
ment has_ estab- 
lished many ‘frée 
dispensaries for the 
poor, there is. still 
plenty of work for 
those run by pri- 
vate parties. Every 
morning fromseven 
to nine o'clock 
there assembles a 
crowd of dirty, 
chattering coolies 
of the lowest 
caste. Having 


secured silence, the dispenser, whose know- 
ledge of Hindustani is 
perfect, endeavours to diagnose the cases by 
dint of much questioning and _gesticulating. 
The native is not satisfied with medicine alone. 
He expects to have his pulse felt and his name 


too 
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written down in the day-book, otherwise he the medicine as soon as he is out of 
feels he will not recover. On the other hand, sight. If he has not a bottle of his own 
he is not at all anxious to be bandaged, and he brings some substitute, such as a hollow 
positively objects to piece of bamboo cane, 
being poulticed. ‘Their > in which to put the 
way of doctoring a sore J medicine. It is not 
or cut is to fill it with advisable to give an 
dirt. If this is not ignorant coolie more 
effective, the blame is than a few doses of 
put on ghosts. The medicine in his bottle 
natives have a curious at one time. He may 
belief that if a plate treason that if a little 
is placed over the is good a quantity 
spot bitten by a snake would be better, and 
it will turn over if the drink all you have 
snake was a poisonous given him at once. 
one. If it does, the When you become 
victim’s friends stuff known as the dis- 
his mouth with onions penser, your evening 
“to keep his spirit  pytients at an Indian dispensary—They have some very remark- Walks are liable to be 
from getting away.” From a) able habits and beliefs. (Photograph. interrupted by patients 
Bottles are not supplied who want to show you 
by the dispensary, for the sufficient reason sore legs or cuts, or you may be called upon to 
that the wily native is apt to come just in examine a naked brown baby—perhaps held up 
order to get the bottle, and will throw away by one leg for your convenience ! 
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